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PREFACE 


In the teachings of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin the Soviet people have 
a powerful weapon in their struggle for the honour, freedom and independ- 
ence of their Socialist country and in their struggle to build a Communist 
society. 

The History of the Comrrumist Party of the Soviet Union {Bolsheviks), 
Short Cowse, served as a mighty impetus in the ideological and political 
life of the Party and the Soviet people. It placed the study of the founda- 
tion of Marxism-Leninism and the mastery of Bolshevism on a new and 
higher footing. It is stimulating the broad masses, in particular the Soviet 
intellectuals, to independent and deeper study of the great works of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Stalin. The interest in the writings of the founders of 
Marxism-Leninism has grown tremendously since the appearance of this 
history. 

The Great Patriotic War of the Soviet people which culminated in 
victory over Germany and Japan was a new and splendid confirmation of 
the invincible might of the Soviet system and the profound historical justness 
of its advanced and progressive ideology. Lenin’s writings arm our people 
with a knowledge of the laws of social development and teach them to 
understand the complex phenomena in the life of society. The revolutionary 
theory of Marxism-Leninism “gives practical workers the power of orienta- 
tion, clarity of perspective, confidence in their work, faith in the victory of 
our cause” {Sudin). 

The two-volume edition of Lenin’s selected works includes the following 
important writings: “What the ‘Friends of the People’ Are and How They 
Fight the Social-Democrats,” “The Tasks of the Russian Social-Democrats,” 
“What Is To Be Done?” “One Step Forward, Two Steps Back,” ^‘Two 
Tactics of Social-Democracy in the Democratic Revolution,” “Imperialism, 
the Highest Stage of Capitalism,” “The United Stales of Europe Slogan,” 
“The War Program of the Proletarian Revolution,” “The Tasks of the 
Proletariat in the Present Revolution” (the April Theses), “The Impending 
Catastrophe and How To Combat It,” “The State and Revolution,” “The 
Immediate Tasks of the Soviet Government,” “The Proletarian Revolution 
and the Renegade Kautsky,” “ ‘Left-wing’ Communism, An Infantile 
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Disorder,” “The Tax in Kind,” “On Co-operalioii,”* and others. Each of 
these works constitutes a landmark in the history of the Parly of Lenin 
and Stalin and in the development of the Marxist-Leninisl theory. In 
addition, the present two-volume edition includes Lenin’s most important 
articles on the defence of the Socialist fatherland, of tremendous importance 
in the mobilization and organization of the Soviet people. 

In his book “What the ‘Friends of Ihe People’ Are and How They Fight 
the Social-Democrats” (1894), Lenin thoroughly exposed the true charac- 
ter of the Narodniks, showing that they were false “friends of the people” 
and actually working against the people. He showed that it was the Marxists 
and not the Narodniks who were the real friends of the people, and who 
sincerely wanted to destroy tsarism and rid the people of oppression of all 
kind. For the first time Lenin advanced the idea of a revolutionary alliance 
of die workers and the peasants as the principal means of overthrowing 
tsardom, the landlords and the bour^oisie, and outlined the main tasks of 
the Russian Marxists. In this work he pointed out that it would be the 
working class of Russia in alliance with the peasantry that would overthroi\ 
tsarism, after which the Russian proletariat in alliance with the labouring 
masses would achieve a free life in which there would be no room for the 
exploitation of man by man. ' 

In “What Is To Be Done?” (1902) Lenin outlined a concrete organi- 
zational plan for the structure of a Marxist Parly of the working class. 
He completely demolished the theory of “Economism,” exposed the ideol- 
ogy of opportunism, and the practice of lagging behind events and allow- 
ing them to take their own course. He stressed the importance of theory, 
of political consciousness, and of the Party as the guiding force of the 
working-class movement. He substantiated the thesis &at a Marxist Party 
is a union of the working-class movement widi Socialism and gave 
a brilliant exposition of the ideological foundations of a Marxist 
Party. 

In his famous book “One Step Forward, Two Steps Back” (1904), Lenin 
successfully upheld the Party principle against the circle principle, and iJie 
Party against the Menshevik disorganizers, smashed the opportunism of the 
Mensheviks on qu'estions of organization and laid the organizational founda- 
tions of the Bolshevik Party — ^the militant revolutionary Party of the new 
. type._ In this book Lenin, “for the first time in the history of Marxism, 
elaborated the doctrine of the Party as the leading organization of the 
proletariat, as the principal weapon of the proletariat, without which the 
struggle for the dictatorship of the proletariat cannot be won.” {History of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union [Bolsheviks], page 51.) “One 
Step Forward, Two Steps Back” makes clear the importance of organization 
and disdpline. 


!■ j? Development of Capitalism in Russia and Materiedism and 

Emptno-Criticssm’ have been published as separate works. 
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In his liisloric book, “Two Tadics of Social-Democracy in the Demo- 
cratic Revolution” (1905) Lenin gave a withering criticism of the pelty- 
bourgeois tactical line of the Mensheviks and brilliantly substantiated the 
Bolshevik tactics in the bourgeois-democratic revolution and in the period 
of transition from the bourgeois-democratic revolution to the Socialist revo- 
lution. The fundamental tactical principle of this book is the idea of the 
hegemony of the proletariat in the bourgeois-democratic fevolution, the 
idea that the hegemony of the proletariat in the bourgeois revolution, the 
proletariat being in alliance with the peasantry, would grow into the hege- 
mony of the proletariat in the Socialist revolution, the proletariat being in 
alUance with the other labouring and exploited masses. 

“This was a new line in the question of the relation between the bour- 
geois revolution and the Socialist revolution, a new theory of the regroup- 
ing of forces around the proletariat, towards the end of the bourgeois 
revolution, for a direct transition to the Socialist revolution — ^the theory of 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution passing into the Socialist revolution.” 
(History of tlie Communist Party of the Soviet Union [Bolsheviks], -p, 75.) 

This hook already contains the fundamental elements of Lenin's theory 
that it is possible for Socialism to be victorious in one country, taken singly. 
Its invaluable significance is that it enriched Marxism with a new theory 
of revolution and laid the foundation for the revolutionary tactics of the 
Bolshevik Parly with the help of which the proletariat of our country 
achieved its victory over capitalism in 1917. 

In his work “Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism” (1916) 
Lenin makes a Marxist analysis of imperialism, showing that it is the 
highest and lost stage of capitalism, that it is decaying and moribund cap- 
italism, and at the same time the eve of the Socialist revolution. On the 
basis of data on imperialist capitalism, Lenin set forth a new theory 
according to which the simultaneous victory of Socialism in all countries 
is impossible, whereas the victory of Socialism in one capitalist country, 
taken singly, is possible. Lenin formulates this brilliant deduction in his 
article “Ihe United States of Europe Slogan” (1915) and in his “The War 
Program of the Proletarian Revolution” (1916). 

“This was a new and complete theory of the Socialist revolution, a theory 
affirming the possibility of the victory of Socialism in separate countries, 
and indicating the conditions of this victory and its prospects. . . (History 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union [Bolsheviks], p. 169.) 

Lenin’s April Theses laid down for the Bolshevik Party a brilliant plan 
of struggle for the transition from the bourgeois-democratic revolution to 
the Socialist revolution. 

In his work “The Impending Catastrophe and How To Combat It” (1917) 
Lenin warned the working people of Russia of the danger of German 
imperialism enslaving our country if the people did not take power into 
their own hands and save the country from ruin. Lenin showed that “it is 
impossible in Russia to advance without advancing towards Socialism,” that 
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an. implacable war had placed before om- country with ruthleSwS acutencis 
the question of “either perish, or overtake and ouLsLrip the advanced countries, 
economically as well," Tlie salvation of our country from destrur- 
tion, the strengthening of its defence capacity and the building of Socialism 
are all closely and inissolubly interconnected, wrote Lenin. Socialism would 
transform Russia economically and create a material base for the mass 
heroism of the' people, without which it would be impossible to make oui 
coujntry capable of defending itself. 

In his book “The State and Revolution” (1917) Lenin laid bare the 
bourgeois essence of the views of the opportunists (Kautsky and others) 
and the anarchists on the question of the state and the revolution. In 
this work Lenin expounds and develops the Marxist theory on the 
state, the proletarian revolution and the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
on Socialism and Communism. Baaing himself on a study of the expe- 
rience of the two revolutions in Russia, Lenin set forth the theory of a 
Republic of Soviets as the political form of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat; 

In his work “The Immediate Tasks of the Soviet Government” (191G) 
Lenin dealt with the main problems of Socialist construction, accounting 
and control in public economy, the establishment of new, Socialist rela- 
tions of production, the tightening of labour discipline, the development 
of Socialist competition, the reinforcement and development of the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat, the alliance of the working class and the peas- 
antry, and the development of proletarian democracy. 

In his works written during the period of foreign military intervention 
and the Civil War, Lenin gave classical formulations of the tasks of the 
people, of the front and rear, in conditions of war. 

Lenin demanded of the Soviet men and women in time of war heroism, 
courage, valour, fearlessness in (battle and readiness to fight together with 
the people against the enemies of our country. It is the task of the rear, 
he wrote, to convert the country into a united military camp and to work 
in revolutionary fashion, smoothly and efhciently, under the slogan of 
“All for the Front.” “Since the war has proved unavoidable, everything 
for the war, and the slightest laxity or lack of energy must be punished in 
conformity with wartime laws.” Lenin demanded of &e front relentlessness 
towards the enemy and the consolidation of all victories that had been won 
for the complete smashing of the enemy. “The men, commanders and 
political instructors of the Red Army,” says Comrade Stalin, “must 
firmly bear in mind the behests of our teacher Lenin: ‘The first thing- 
is not to be carried away by victory, not to grow conceited; tire 
second thing is to ransolidate the victory; the third thing is to crush the 
opponent.’ ” 

In his works Lenin has given us a profound analysis of the factors mak- 
ing for the invincibility of the Soviet people and the vitality and in- 
destructibility of the Soviet state. “No one will ever conquer a people 
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whoso workers arrtl peasants have in their majouly realized, felt and seen that 
they are defending their own Soviet goveinmeiil, the government of the 
toilers, Uiat they aie defending a cause whose victory will ensure tliem 
and their children the opportunity to take advantage of all the blessings 
of culture, all the creations of man’s labour.” 

In his article “On Co-operation” and in subsequent articles Lenin re- 
viewed the work of the Party and the Soviet government and outlined a 
plan for the building of Socialism in die U.S.S.R. by means of industrializ- 
ing the country and drawing the peasants into Socialist construction tlrrough 
co-operatives. 

The works of Lenin in this two-voliune edition of his selected works 
show the main stages in the historic development of Bolshevism, sliow Marx- 
ism-Leninism in action. 

Seven articles by Stalin serve as an introduction to Lenin’s writings. 
In them Stalin gives an rmusually powerful and vivid picture of Lenin 
as one of the greatest geniuses of mankind, the leader of the Bolshevik 
Parly and die working class, a fearless revolutionary, organizer of the 
Great October Socialist Revolution, builder of the first Socialist slate 
in the world and of the new, Socialist society. Lenin is “a leader of the 
highest rank, a mountain eagle, who knew no fear in the struggle and who 
boldly led the Party forward along the unexplored paths of the Russian 
revolutionary movement.” (Stalin,) 

Stalin describes Lenin as the great patriot of our country, a brilliant 
strategist and organizer of the defence of the Socialist fatherland against 
foreign invaders. 

All the works included in these two volumes arc given in full with the 
exception of “What the ‘Friends of the People’ Are and How They Fight 
the Social-Democrats,” of which only the first part is given. 

In the main the material in these volumes is arranged in chronological 
order, die exception being the first group of articles, which deal with 
Marx and Marxism. The contents have been divided into historical periods, 
as given in The History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(Bolsheviks). The first volume contains Lenin’s writings in the period 
1894 to March 1917, while the second volume — as from April 1917 to 
March 1923. 

The second and third editions of Lenin’s Collected Works have been 
used throughout as the sources of the material printed here except for 
“What the ‘Friends of the People’ Are and How They Fight the Social- 
Democrats” and the “The Tasks of the Russian Social-Democrats,” taken 
from the fourth edition, the articles written in 1917, taken from the three- 
volume edition of Lenin, Collected Works of 1917, the “Letter to the Tula 
Comrades,” form the Lenin Miscellany, Vol. XXXIV; the appeal “The 
Socialist Fatherland Is in Danger!” from the book: V. I. Lenin, From 
the Civil War Period, the telegram “To All Provincial and Uyezd Soviet 
Deputies,” from the text publi.'<hed in Pravda, No. 54, February 23, 1942, 
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the appeal “Beware of Spies!” from the text published in Pravda, No. 116, 
May 31, 1919; the letter of the Central Committee of the Russian Com- 
munist Parly (Bolsheviks) “All Out for the Fight against Denikin!” from 
the separate pamphlet published in 1933. 

In addition to ihe date of writing and publication, the articles in this 
collection are accompanied by brief explanatory notes. Lenin’s notes are 
given without comment. Notes by the editors of this two-volume edition 
are signed “Ed,” The dates in the text and in Lenin’s notes conform with 
the style of calendar used by Lenin. 

Lenin’s Two-Volume Edition of Selected Works is an indispensable ref- 
erence book for everyone who is studying The History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union {Bolsheviks) and the foundations of Marxism- 
Leninism. 


MAKX-'EI^GELS-LENIN INSTITUTE 



STALIN 


LENIN 

and 

LENINISM 





Remember, love and giudy Lenin, our teacher 
and leader. 

Fight and vanquish the enemies, internal 
and foreign — as Lenin taught us. 

Build the new life, the new existence, the 
new culture — as Lenin taught us. 

Never refuse to do the little things, for from 
little things ^are built the big things — this is 
one of Lenin’s important behests. 


J. STALIN 
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A Letter by Comra^ SMin published in "Rabochaya Goretrf* 
on the occasion of the first anniversary of Lenin’s death. 




ON THE DEATH OF LENIN 


A Speech Delivered at the Second All-Union Congress of Soviets 

January 26, 1924 


Comrades, we Communists are people of a special mould. We are made 
of a special stuff. We are tliose who form the army of the great proletar- 
ian strategist, the army of Comrade Lenin. Tliere is nothing higher than 
the honour of belonging to this army. There is nothing higher than the 
title of member of the Parly whose founder and leader was Comrade Lenin. 
It is not given to everyone to be a member of such a party. It is not given 
to everyone to withstand the stresses and storms that accompany member- 
ship in such a party. It is the sons of llio working class, the sons of want 
and struggle, the sous of incredible privation and heroic effort who before 
all should be members of such a party. That is why the Party of the 
Leninists, the Party of the Communists, is also called the Party of the 
working class. 

Departing from us, Comrade Lenin adjured us to hold high and 
guard the purity of the great title of member of the Parly. We vow 
to you. Comrade Lenin, that we will fulfil your behest with credit! 

For twenty-five years Comrade Lenin moulded our Party and finally 
trained it to be the strongest and most highly steeled workers’ parly in 
the world. The blows of tsardom and its henchmen, the fury of the bour- 
geoisie and the landlords, the armed attacks of Kolchak and Denikin, the 
armed intervention of England and France, the lies and slanders of the 
hundred-mouthed bourgeois press — all these scorpions constantly chastised 
our Party for a quarter of a century. But our Party stood fipm as a rock, 
repelling the countless blows of the enemy and leading the working class 
forward, to victory. In fierce battle our Party forged the unity and solidar- 
ity of its ranks. And by unity and solidarity it achieved victory over the 
enemies of the working class. 

Departing from us. Comrade Lenin adjured us to guard the unity 
of our Party as the apple of our eye. We vow to you. Comrade 
Lenin, that this behest, too, we will fulfil with credit! 
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Burdensome and intolerable has been the lot of the working class. 
Painful and grievous have lt)een the auilerings of the labouring people. 
Slaves and slaveholders, serfs and sires, peasants and landlords, workers 
and capitalists, oppressed and oppressors — so the world has been built 
from time immemorial, and so it remains to this day in the vast majori- 
ty of countries. Scores, nay, hundreds of times in the course of the centu- 
ries have the labouring people striven to throw off the oppressors from their 
backs and to become the masters of their own destiny. But each time, 
defeated and disgraced, they have been forced to retreat, harbouring in 
their breasts resentment and humiliation, anger and despair, and lifting 
up their eyes to an inscrutable heaven where they hoped to find deliver- 
ance. The chains of slavery remained intact, or the old chains were re- 
placed by new ones, equally burdensome and degrading. Ours is the only 
country where the crushed and oppressed labouring masses have succeeded 
in throwing off the rule of the landlords and capitalists and replacing 
it by the rule of the workers and peasants. You know, comrades, and the 
whole world now admits it, that this gigantic struggle was led by Com- 
rade Lenin and his Party. The greatness of Lenin lies before all in this, 
that by creating the Republic of Soviets be gave a practical demonstra- 
tion to the oppressed masses of the world that hope of deliverance is not 
lost, that the rule of the landlords and capilalisls is short-lived, that the 
kingdom of labour can be created by the efforts of the labouring pi'0]»lc 
themselves, and that the kingdom of labour must be created not in heaven, 
but on earth. He thus fired the hearts of the workers and peasants of the 
whole world with the hope of liberation. This explains why Lenin’s name 
has become the name most beloved of the labouring and exploited masses. 

Departing from us. Comrade Lenin adjured us to guard and 
strengthen the dictatorship of the proletariat. We vow to you. 
Comrade Lenin, that we will spare no effort to fulfil this behest, too, 
with credit! 

The dictatorship of the proletariat was established in our country on 
the basis of an alliance between the workers and peasants. This is the 
prime and fundamental basis of the Republic of Soviets. The workers and 
peasants could not have vanquished the capitalists and landlords without 
such an alliance. The workers could not have defeated the capitalists 
without the support of the peasants. The peasants could not have defeated 
the landlords without the leadership of the workers. This is borne out by 
the whole history of the civil war in our country. But the struggle to con- 
solidate the Soviet Republic is by no means at an end — ^it has only taken 
on a new form. Before, the alliance of the workers and peasants took the 
form of a military alliance, because it was directed against Kolchak and 
Denikin. Now, the alliance of the workers and peasants must assume the 
form of economic co-operation between town and country, between workers’ 
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and peasants, because it is directed against the merchant and the kulak, and, 
its aim is the mutual supply by peasants and workers of all they require. 
You know that nobody worked for this more persistently than Comrade Lenin. 

Departing from us. Comrade Lenin adjured^us to strengthen with 
all our might the alliance of the workers and the peasants. We vow 
to you. Comrade Lenin, that this behest, too, we will fulfil with 
credit! 

A second basis of the Republio of Soviets is the alliance of the labour- 
ing nationalities of our country. Russians and Ukrainians, Bashkirs and 
Byelorussians, Georgians and Azerbaijanians, Armenians and Daghestan- 
ians, Tatars and Kirghiz, Uzbeks and Turkmens are all equally interested 
in strengthening the dictatorship of the proletariat. Not only does the 
dictatorship of the proletariat deliver these nations from chains and op- 
pression, but these nations for their part deliver our Soviet Republic from 
the intrigues and assaults of the enemies of the working class by their 
supreme devotion to the Soviet Republic and their readiness to make 
sacrifices for it. That is why Comrade Lenin untiringly urged upon us 
the necessity of maintaining the voluntary union of tlie nations of our 
country, the necessity for fraternal co-operation between them within the 
framework of the Union of Republics. 

Departing from us. Comrade Lenin adjured us to consolidate and 
extend the Union of Republics. We vow to you. Comrade Lenin, that 

. . this behest, too, we will fulfil with credit! 

t 

A third basis of the dictatorsliip of the proletariat is our Red Army 
and Red Navy. More than once did Lenin impress upon us that the res- 
pite we had won from the capitalist slates might prove a short one. More 
than once did Lenin point out to us that the strengthening of the Red Army 
and the improvement of its condition is one of the most important tasks 
of our Party. The events connected with Curzon’s ultimatum and the cri- 
sis an Germany once more confirmed that, as always, Lenin was right. 
Let us vow then, comrades, that we will spare no effort to strengthen our 
Red Araiy and our Red Navy. 

Like a vast rock, our country towers amid an ocean of bourgeois states. 
Wave after wave dashes against it, threatening to submerge it and crumble 
it to pieces. But the rock stands solid and firm. Where lies its strength? 
Not only in the fact that our country rests on an alliance of workers and 
peasants, that it embodies an alliance of free nationalities, that it is pro- 
tected by the strong arm of the Red Army and the Red Navy. The strength, 
the firmness, the solidity of our country is due to the profound sympathy 
and unfailing support it finds in the hearts of the workers and peasants 
of the whole world. The workers and peasants of the whole world want 
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iho Soviet Republic to be preserved, as a boll shot by the sure hand of 
Comrade Lenin into the camp of the enemy, ns the pillar of their hopes 
of deliverance from oppression and exploitation, as a reliable beacon point* 
ing the path to their emancipation. They want to preserve it, and they 
will not allow the landlords and capitalists to destroy it. Therein lies our 
strength. Therein lies the strength of the working people of all countries. 
And therein lies the weakness of the bourgeoisie all over the world. 

Lenin never regarded the Republic of Soviets as An end in itself. To 
him it was always a link needed to strengthen the chain of the revolution- 
ary movement in the countries of the West and the East, a link needed 
to facilitate the victory of the working people of the whole world over 
capitalism. Lenin knew that this was the only right conception, both from 
the international standpoint and from the standpoint of preserving the 
Soviet Republic itself. Lenin knew that this alone could fire the working 
people of the world to fight the decisive battles for their emancipation. 
That is why, on the very morrow of the establishment of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, this most brilliant of all leaders of the proletariat laid 
the foundation of the workers’ International. That is why ho never tired 
of extending and strengthening the union of the working people of the 
whole world — ^ihe Communist International. 

You have seen during the past few days the pilgrimage of scores and 
hundreds of thousands of working folk to the bier of Comrade Lenin. Soon 
you will see the nilarimaae of reurescnlalives ot milliori.<i of working 
people to the tomb of Comi'adc Lenin. You need not doubt that the rep- 
resentatives of millions will be followed by representatives of scores and 
hundreds of millions from all parts of the earth, come to testify that Lenin 
was the leader not only of the Russian proletariat, not only of the Euro- 
pean workers, not only of the colonial East, but of all the working people 
of the globe. 

Departing from us, Comrade Lenin adjured us to remain faithful 
to the principles of the Communist International- We vow to you, 
Comrade Lenin, that we will not spare our lilies to strengthen and 
extejid the union of the toilers of the whole viorld — the Communist 
International! 


January 30, 1924 
Pravda No, 23 . 



LENIN AS THE ORGANIZER AND LEADER 
OF THE RUSSIAN COMMUNIST PARTY 

Written on the Occasion of Lenin’s Fiftieth Birthday 

There are Iwo gioupa of Marxists. Both work under the flag of Marx- 
ism and consider themselves “genuine” Marxists. Nevertheless, they are 
by no means, identical. More, a veritable gulf divides them, for their 
methods of work are diametrically opposed to each other. 

The first group usually confines itself to an outward acceptance, to a ' 
ceremonial avowal of Marxism. Being unable or unwilling to grasp the 
essence of Marxism, being unable or unwilling to translate it into reality, 
it converts the living and revolutionary principles of Marxism into lifeless 
and meaningless formulas. It does not base its acthities on experience, on 
what practical work teaches, but on quotations from Marx. It does not de- 
rive its instructions and directions from an analysis of actual realities, but 
from analogies and historical parallels. Discrepancy between word and 
deed is the chief malady of this group. Hence that disillusionment and 
perpetual grudge against fate which time and again betrays it and leaves 
it “with its nose out of joint.” This group is known as the Mensheviks (in 
Russia), or opportunists (in Europe). Comrade Tyszka (Yogisches) de- 
scribed this group very aptly at the London Congress when he said that 
it does not stand by, but lies down on the Marxist view. 

The second group, on the other hand, attaches prime importance not to 
the outward acceptance of Maixism, but to its realization, its translation 
into reality. Wliat this group chiefly concentrates its attention on is to de- 
termine the ways and means of realizing Marxism that best answer the 
situation, and to change these ways and means as the situation changes. 

It does not derive its directions and instructions from historical analogies 
and parallels, but from a study of surrounding conditions. It does not 
base its activities on quotations and maxims, but on practical experience, 
testing every step by experience, learning from its mistakes and teaching 
others how to build a new life. This, in fact, explains why there is no 
discrepancy between word and deed in the activities of this group, and 
why the teachings of Marx completely retain their living, revolutionary 
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force. To this group may be fully applied Marx’a saying lliat Marxists 
cannot rest content with interpreting the world, but must go farther and 
change it. This group is known as the Bolsheviks, the Communists, 

The organizer and leader of this group is V. I. Lenin. 

1 

LENIN AS THE ORGANIZER OF THE RUSSIAN 
COMMUNIST PARTY 

The formation of the proletarian party in Russia took place under spe- 
cial conditions, conditions differing from those prevailing in the West at 
the lime the workers’ parties were formed there. Whereas in the West, in 
France and in Germany, the workers* party emerged from the trade unions 
at a time when trade unions and parties were legal, when the bourgeois 
revolution had already been made, when bourgeois parliaments existed, 
when the bourgeoisie, having climbed into power, found itself face to face 
with the proletariat, in Russia, on the contrary, the formation of the pro- 
letarian party look place under a most ferocious absolutism, in expecta- 
tion of a bourgeois-democratic revolution; at a lime when, on the one 
hand, the Party organizations were filled to overflowing with bourgeois 
“legal Marxists” who were thirsting to utilize the working class for the 
bourgeois revolution, and when, on the other, the tsarist gendarmerie 
were robbing the Party’s ranks of its best workers, while the growth of a 
spontaneous revolutionary movement called for the existence of a stead- 
fast, compact and sufficiently secret fighting core of revolutionaries, ca- 
pable of leading the movement for the overthrow of absolutism. 

The task was to separate the sheep from the goals, to dissociate one- 
self from alien elements, to organize cadres of experienced revolutionaries 
in the localities, to provide them with a clear program and firm tactics, 
and, lastly, to form these cadres into a single, militant organization of 
professional revolutionaries, sufficiently secret to withstand the onslaughts 
of the gendarmes, and at the same time sufficiently connected with the 
masses to lead them into battle at the required moment. 

The Mensheviks, the people who “lie down” on the Marxist view, settled 
the question very simply: inasmuch as the workers’ party in the West 
had emerged from non-party trade unions fighting for the improvement 
of the economic conditions of the working class, the same, as far as possible, 
should be the case in Russia; that is, the "economic struggle of the workers 
against the employers and the government” in the various localities was 
enough for the time being, no all-Russian militant organization should be 
created, and later . . , well, later, if trade unions did not arise by that time, 
a non-party labour congress should be called and proclaimed the party. 

That this “Marxist” “plan” of the Mensheviks, utopian though it was 
under Russian conditions, would entail extensive agitational work designed 
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lo disparage the very idea of party, to destroy the Parly cadres, lo leave 
the proletariat without a parly and to surrender the working class to the 
lender mercies of the liberals, the Mensheviks, and perhaps a good many 
Bolsheviks loo, hardly suspected at the time, 

It was au immense service that Lenin rendered the Russian proletariat 
and its Party by exposing the utter danger of the Mensheviks’ “plan” of 
organization at a time when this “plan” was still in ihe germ, when even 
its authors perceived its outlines with difficulty, and, having exposed it, 
by opening a furious attack on the license of the Mensheviks in matters of 
organization and concentrating the whole attention of the militants on this 
question. For the very existence of the Parly was at slake; it was a mailer 
of life or death for the Party. 

The plan that Lenin developed in his famous books. What Is To Be 
Done? and One Step Forward, Two Steps Back, was to establish an all- 
Russian political newspaper as a rallying centre of Party forces, lo or> 
ganize staunch Party cadres in the localities as “regular units” of the 
Party, lo gather .these cadres into one entity through the medium of the 
newspaper, and. to unite them into an all-Russian militant party with 
sharply-defined limits, with a clear program, firm tactics and a single 
will. The merit of this plan lay in the fact that it fully conformed to Russian 
realities, and that it generalized in a masterly fashion the organization- 
al experience of the best of the militants. In the struggle for this plan, 
the majority of the Russian militants resolutely sided with Lenin and did 
not shrink from the prospect of a split. The victory of this plan laid the 
foundation for that closely-welded and steeled Communist Party of which 
there is no equal in the world. 

Our comrades (and not only the Mensheviks!) often accused Lenin of 
an extreme fondness for controversy and splits, of being relentless in his 
struggle against conciliators and so on. At times this was undoubtedly 
the case. But it will be easily understood that our Party could not have rid 
itself of internal weakness and diffuseness, that it could not have attained 
its characteristic vigour and strength if it had not expelled non-proletarian, 
opportunist elements from its midst. In the epoch of bourgeois rule, a 
proletarian party can grow and gain strength only to the extent that it 
combats the opportunist, anti-revolutionary and anti-Party elements in its 
own midst and within the working class. Lassalle was right when he said; 
“A party becomes stronger by purging itself.” The accusers usually cited 
the German party, where “unity” at that time flourished. But, in the first 
place, not every kind of unity is a sign of strength, and secondly, one has 
only to glance at the late Gemian party, now rent into three parties, to 
realize the utter falsity and fictitiousness of “unity” between Scheidemann 
and Noske, on the one hand, and Liehknecht and Luxemburg, on the other. 
And who knows whether it would not have been better for the German 
proletariat if the revolutionary elements of the German party had split 
away from its anti-revolutionary elements in time. . . . No, Lenin was a 
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thousand limes right in leading the Party along the path of irreconcilable 
struggle against the anli-Parly and anti-revolutionary elements. For it was 
only because of such a policy of organization that our Party was able to 
create that internal unity and astonisliing cohesion which enabled it to 
emerge unscathed from the July crisis during the Kerensky regime, to 
bear the brunt of the October uprising, to pass through the crisis of the 
Brest-Litovsk period unshaken, to organize the victory over the Entente, 
and, lastly, to acquire that unparalleled flexibility which permits it at any 
moment to reform its ranks and to concentrate hundreds of thousands of 
its members on any big task without causing confusion in its midst. 

2 

LENIN AS THE LEADER OF THE RUSSIAN 
COMMUNIST PARTY 

But the merits of the Russian Co mm unist Party in the field of organi- 
zation are only one aspect of the matter. The Parly could not have grown 
and fortified itself so quickly if the political content of its work, ils pro- 
gram and tactics had not conformed to Russian realities, if its slogans had 
not fired the worker masses and had not impelled the revolutionary move- 
ment forward. We shall now deal witli this aspect. 

The Russian hourgeois-domocratic revolution (1905) took ])lace under 
conditions differing from those that prevailed during the revolutionary 
upheavals in the West, in France and Germany, for example. Whereas the 
revolution in the West took place in the period of manufacture and of an 
undeveloped class struggle, when the proletariat was weak and numerically 
small and did not have its own parly to formulate ils demands, and when 
the bourgeoisie was sufficiently revolutionary to win the confidence of the 
workers and peasants and to lead them in the struggle against the aristoc- 
racy, in Russia, on the other hand, the revolution began (1905) in the 
period of machine industry and of a developed class struggle, when the 
Russian proletariat, relatively numerous and welded together by capitalism, 
had already fought a number of battles with the bourgeoisie, had its own 
party, which' was more united than the bourgeois party, and ils own class 
demands, and when the Russian bourgeoisie, which, moreover, subsisted 
on government contracts, was sufficiently scared by the revolutionary tem- 
per of the proletariat to seek an alliance with the government and the land- 
lords against the workers and peasants. The fact that the Russian revolution 
brdke out as a result of the military defeats suffered on the fields of Man- 
churia only accelerated events without essentially altering them. 

The situation demanded that the proletariat should take the lead of the 
revolution, rally the revolutionary peasants and wage a determined fight 
against tsar dom and the bourgeoisie simultaneously, with a view to establish- 
mg complete democracy in the country and ensuring its own class interests. 
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But the Mensheviks, the people who “lie donu” on the Marjdsl view, 
settled the question in their own fashion: inasmuch as the Russian, revolu- 
tion was a bourgeois revolution, and inasmuch as it was the representa- 
tives ol the bourgeoisie that lead bourgeois revolutions (see the “history” 
of the French and German revolutions), the proletariat could not exer- 
cise the hegemony in the Russian revolution, the leadership should be left 
to the Russian bourgeoisie (which was betraying the revolution); the 
peasantry should also be left under the tutelage of the bourgeoisie, while the 
proletariat should remain an extreme Left opposition. 

And this vulgar rehash of the tunes of the wretched liberals the Men- 
sheviks passed off as the last word in “genuine” Marxism! 

It was an immense service that Lenin rendered the Russian revolution 
by utterly exposing the futility of the Mensheviks’ historical parallels and 
the danger of the Menshevik “scheme of lovolulion” which would surren- 
der the cause of the workers to the tender mercies of the bourgeoisie. The 
tactical plan which Lenin developed in his famous pamphlets, Two Tactics 
and The Victory of the Cadets, was as follows: a revolutionary-democratic 
dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry, instead of the dictatorship 
of the bourgeoisie; boycott of the Bulygin Duma* and armed uprising, 
instead of participating in the Duma and cai-rying on organic work within 
it; the idea of a “Left bloc,” when the Duma was after all convened, and 
the utilization of the Duma tribune for the struggle waged outside the 
Duma, instead of a Cadet Ministry and the reactionary “cherishing” of the 
Duma; a fight against the Cadet Parly'>"*' as a counter-revolutionary force, 
instead of forming a “bloc” with it. 

The merit of this plan was that it bluntly and decisively formulated the 
class demand's of the proletariat in the epoch of the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution in Russia, facilitated the transition to the Socialist revolution, 
and bore within itself the germ of the idea of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. The majority of the Russian militants resolutely and unswervingly 
followed Lenin in the struggle for this tactical plan. The victory of this 
plan laid the foundation for those revolutionary tactics with whose help 
our Party is now shaking the foundations of world imperialism. 

The subsequent development of events: the four years of imperialist war 
and the shattering of the whole economic life of the country; the February 
Revolution and the celebrated dual power; the Provisional Government, 
which was a hotbed of bourgeois counter-revolution, and the Petrograd 


' The Bulygin Duma — so called after Bulygin, Minister fdc Internal Affairs and 
chairman of a commission, which, in 1905, drafted a law to convoke a State Duma 
with advisory powers. But this Duma was never actually convened. The rise of the 
revolutionary wave in the autumn of 1905 forced the tsarist government to abandon 
this draft and to come out with the promise of convening a State Duma clothed with 
legislative powers. — Ed. 

** The Constitutional-Democradc Party — the main party of the Russian libaral- 
monarcbistic bourgeoisie, founded in 1905. — Ed, 
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Soviet, which was the form of the incipient piolcluviaii dictatorship ; the 
October Revolution and the dispersal of the Conslitiicnt Assembly; the 
abolition of bourgeois parliamentarism and the proclamation of the Repub- 
lic of Soviets; the transformation of the imperialist war into a civil war and 
the offensive of world imperialism, in conjunction with the pseudo-Marx- 
ists, against the proletarian revolution; and, lastly, the pitiable position 
of the Mensheviks, who clung to the Constituent Assembly and who were 
thrown overboard by the proletariat and driven by the waves of revolution 
to the shores of capitalism — all this only confirmed the correctness of llie 
principles of the revolutionary tactics formulated by Lenin in his Two 
Tactics. A Party with such a heritage could sail boldly forward, fearless of 
submerged rocks. 

# H! Hi 

In these days of proletarian revolution, when every Party slogan and 
every utterance of a leader is tested in action, the proletariat makes spe- 
cial demands of its leaders. History knows of proletarian leaders who were 
leaders in times of storm, practical leaders, self-sacrificing and courageous, 
but who were weak in theory. The names of such leaders are not soon 
forgotten by the masses. Suoli, for example, wore Lassallc in Germany and 
Blanqui in France. But the movement as a whole cannot live on rominiscon- 
CC3 alone: it must have a clear goal (a program), and a firm line (ladies). 

There is another type of leader — peace-time leaders, who are strong in 
theory, but weak in questions of organization and practical affairs. Such 
leaders are popular only among an upper layer of the proletariat, and then 
only up to a certain point; when limes of revolution set in, when practical 
revolutionary slogans are demanded' of ihe leaders, the theoreticians quit 
the stage and give way to new men. Such, for example, were Plekhanov in 
Russia and Kautsky in Germany. 

To retain the post of leader of the proletarian revolution and of iho pro- 
letarian party, one must combine strength of theory with experience in the 
practical organization of the proletarian movement. P. Axelrod, when he 
was a Marxist, wrote of Lenin that he “happily combines the experience of 
a good practical worker, a theoretical education and a broad political out- 
look” (see P. Axelrod’s preface to Lenin’s pamphlet: The Tasks oj the Rus- 
sian Social-DemocTats) . What Mr. Axelrod, the ideologist of “civilized” 
capitalism, would say now about Lenin, is not difficult to guess. But we who 
know Lenin well and can judge dispassionately have no doubt that Lenin 
has fully retained this old quality. It is here, incidentally, that one must 
seek the reason why it is Lenin, and no one else, who is today the leader of 
the strongest and most highly tempered proletarian party in the world. 

Praoda No. 86, 

Aoril 23, 1920 
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Speech Deuvered at a Memorial Meeting 
OP THE Kremlin Military School 

January 28, 1924 


Comrades, I am told that you have arranged a Lenin memorial meeting 
this evening, and that I have been invited as one of the speakers. I believe 
there is no need for me to deliver a set speech on Lenin’s activities. It would 
be better, I think, to confine myself to a few facts to bring out certain of 
Lenin’s characteristics as a man and a statesman. There may perhaps be no 
inherent connection between these facts, but that is of no vital importance 
as far as gaining a general idea of Lenin is concerned. At any rale, I am un- 
able on this occasion to do more than what I have just promisedl 


A MOUNTAIN , EAGLE 

I first became acquainted with Lenin in 1903. True, it was not a personal 
acquaintance; it was maintained by correspondence. But it made an indeli- 
ble impression upon me, one which has never left me thi’oughout all my 
work in the Party. I was in exile in Siheria at the time. My knowledge of 
Lenin’s revolutionary activities since the end of the ’nineties, and) especial- 
ly after 1901, after the appearance of Iskra,* had convinced me that in 
L«nin we had a man of extraordinary calibre. I did not regard him as a mere 
leader of the Parly, but as its actual founder, for he alone understood the 
inner essence an'dl urgent needs of our Party. When I compared him with 
the other leaders of our Party, it always seemed to me that he was head and 
shoulders above his colleagues — Plekhanov, Martov, Axelrod and the 


* Iskra (The Spark), founded by Lenin at the end of 1900, was tlie first all- 
Russian newspaper of the revolutionary Marxists. It was published abroad, smugged 
into Russia, and circulated illegally. Lenin’s Iskra, 1900-1903, has played an immense 
historical role in preparing the ground for the foundation of an independent political 
party of the Russian working class. In November 1903, soon after the Second Congress 
of the R.S.D.L.P., the paper passed over into the hands of the Mensheviks. — Ed, 
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others; that, compared ■with them, Lcniu was not just one of the leaders, 
but a leader of the highest rank, a mountain eagle, who knew no fear in the 
struggle and who boldly led the Parly forward along the unexplored paths 
of the Russian revolutionary movemenl. This impiession look such a deep 
holdl of me that I felt impelled to write about it lo a close friend of mine who 
was living as a political exile abroad, requesting him to give me his opim 
ion. Some time later, when I was already in exile in Siberia — this was at 
the end of 1903 — I received an enthusiastic letter from my friend and a 
simple, but profoundly expressive l^ter from Lenin, lo whom, it appeared, 
my friend had shown my letter. Lenin’s note was comparatively short, but 
it contained a bold and fearless criticism of the practical work of our Party, 
and a remarkably clear and concise account of the entire plan of work of the 
Parly in the immediate future. Only Lenin could write of the most intri- 
cate things so simply and clearly, so concisely and boldly that every sen- 
tence did not so much speak as ring like a rifle shot. This simple and bold 
letter strengthened my opinion that Lenin was the mountain eagle of our 
Party. I cannot forgive myself for having, from the habit of an old under- 
ground worker, consigned this letter of Lenin’s, like many oilier letters, lo 
the flames. 

My acquaintance with Lenin dales from that lime. 


MODESTY 

I first met Lenin in December 1905 at the Bolshevik conference in 
Tammerfors (Finland) . I was hoping to see the mountain eagle of our Parly, 
the great man, great not only politically, but, if you will, physically, be- 
cause in my imagination I pictured Lenin as a giant, stately and imposing, 
What, then, was my disappointment to see a most ordinary-looking man, 
below average height, in no way, litCTally in no way, distinguishable from 
ordinary mortals. . . , 

It is accepted as the usual diing for a “great man” lo come late to meet- 
ings so that the assembly may await his appearance with bated breath; and 
then, just before the great man enters, ^e warning whisper goes up! 
"Hush! . . . Silence! .. . He’s coming.” This rite did not seem to me super- 
fluous, because it creates an impression, inspires respect. What, then, was 
my disappointment to learn that Lenin had arrived at the conference before 
the delegates, had settled himself somewhere in a corner, and was unassum- 
ingly carrying on a conversation, a most ordinary conversation with the 
mbst ordinary delegates at the conference. I will not conceal from you 
that at that time this seemed to me to be rather a violation of certain 
essential rules, 

Only later did I realize that this simplicity and modesty, this striving 
to remain unobserved, or, at least, not to make himself conspicuous and not 
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to emphasize his high position — that this feature was one of Lenin’s strong- 
est points ns the new leader of the new masses, of the simple and ordinary 
masses, of the very "rank and file” of humanity. 


FORCE OF LOGIC 

The two speeches Lenin delivered at this conference were remarkable: 
one was on the political situation and the other on the agraiian question. 
Unfortunately, they have not been preserved. They were inspired, and they 
roused the whole conference to a pitch of stormy enthusiasm. The extraor- 
•dinary power of conviction, the simplicity and clarity of argument, the 
brief and easily understandable sentences, the absence of affectation, of 
dizzying gestures and theatrical phrases aiming for effect — all this made 
Lenin’s speech a favourable contrast to the speeches of the usual “parlia- 
mentary” orator. 

But what captivated me at the lime was not these features of Lenin’s 
speeches. I was captivated by that irresistible force of logic in them which, 
although somewhat terse, thoroughly overpowered his audience, gradually 
electrified it, and then, as the saying goes, captivated it completely. I re- 
member that many of the delegates said: “Tho logic of Lenin’s speeches is 
like a mighty tentacle which seizes you on all sides as in a vise and from 
whose grip you are powerless to tear yourself away: you must either sur- 
render or make up yom' mind to utter defeat.” 

I think that this character istic of Lenin’s speeches was the strongest fea- 
ture of his art as an orator. 


NO WHINING 

The second time I met Lenin was in 1906 at the Stockholm Congress of 
our Party. You know that the Bolsheviks were in the minority at this con- 
gress and suffered defeat. This was the first lime I saw Lenin in the role of 
the vanquished. But he was not a jot like those leaders who whine and lose 
heart when beaten. On the contrary defeat transformed Lenin into a spring 
of compressed energy which inspirfed his followers for new battles and 
for future victory. I said that Lenin was defeated. But was it defeat? You 
had only to look at his opponents, the victors at the Stockholm Congress — 
Plekhanov, Axelrod, Martov and the rest. They had little of the appearance 
of real victors, for Lenin’s implacable criticism of Menshevism had not 
left one whole bone in their body, so to speak. I r^ember that we, the 
Bolshevik delegates, huddled together in a group, gazing at Lenin and asking 
his advice. The talk of some of the delegates betrayed a note of weariness 
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and dejection, I recall that Lenin bilingly rci)Ht'd tliiOugh clenched Iceth: 
“Don’t ■whine comrades, we are bound to win, for wc are right.” Hatred 
of the whining intellectual, faith in our own strength, confidence in victory 
— that is what Lenin impressed upon us. It was felt that the Bolsheviks’ 
defeat was temporary, that they were bound to win in the early future, 
“No whining over defeat” — ^ihis was a feature of Lenin’s activities that « 
helped him to weld together an ai-my faithful to the end and confident of 
its strength. 


NO CONCEIT 

At the next Congress, held in 1907 in London, the Bolsheviks were vic- 
torious. This was the first time I saw Lenin in the role of victor. Victory 
usually turns the heads of leaders and makes them haughty and conceited. 
They begin in most cases by celebrating their victory and resting on their 
laurels. Lenin did not resemble such leaders one jot. On the contrary, it was 
after a victory that he was most vigilant and cautious. I recall that Lenin 
insistently impressed on the delegates: “The first thing is not to be carried 
away by victory, not to grow conceited; the second tiling is to consolidate 
the victory; the third thing is to crush the opponent, for ho has been defeat- ' 
ed, but by no means crushed.” He pomed withering scorn on those dele- 
gates who fiivolously asserted: “It is all over with the Mensheviks now." 
He had no difficulty in showing dial the Menshevilcs still had roots in the 
labour movement, that they had to be fought with skill, and that all over- 
estimation of one’s own strength and, especially, all underestimation of the 
strength of the adversary had to be avoided. 

No conceit in victory” — ^this was a feature of Lenin’s character that 
helped him soberly to weigh the strength of the enemy and to insure the 
Party against possible surprises. 


FIDELITY TO PRINCIPLE 

Party leaders cannot but prize the opinion of the majority of their party. 
^ ® power with which a leader cannot but reckon, Lenin under- 

stood this no Iras than any other parly leader. But Lenin never was a cap- 
majority, especially when that majority had no basis of prin- 
ciple. There have been times in the history of our Party when the opinion 
of the majority or the momentary interests of the Party conflicted with the 
fundamental interests of the proletariat. On such occasions Lenin would nev- 
M hraitate and resolutely took his stand on principle as against the major- 
ity of the Party. Moreover, he did not fear on such occasions literally to 
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stand alone against all, considering — as ho would often say — that “a policy 
of principle is the only correct policy.” 

Particularly characteristic in this respect are the two following facts. 

First fact. This was in the period 1909-11, when the Party had been 
smashed hy the counter-revolution and was in a state of complete disintegra- 
tion. It was a period of disbelief in the Party, of wholesale desertion 
from the Party, not only by the intellectuals, but partly even by the workers; 
it was a period when the necessity for a secret organization was being denied, 
a period of Liquidatorism and collapse. Not only the Mensheviks, but even 
the Bolsheviks consisted of a number of factions and trends, which for tho 
most part were severed from the working-class movement. We know that it 
was at this period that the idea arose of completely liquidating the secret 
party and of organizing the workers into a legally-sanctioned, liberal, Sto- 
lypin party. Lenin at that time was the only one not to succumb to the 
general contagion and to hold aloft the Party banner assembling the scat- 
tered and shattered forces of the Party with astonishing patience and 
extraordinary persistence, combating each and every anti-Party trend williin 
the working-class movement and defending the Party idea with imusual 
courage and unparalleled perseverance. 

Wc know that in this fight for the Party idea, Lenin later proved the victor. 

Second fact. This was the period 1914-17, when the imperialist war was 
in full swing, and when all, or nearly all, the Social-Democratic and Social- 
ist parlies had succumbed to the general patriotic frenzy and placed them- 
selves at the service of the imperialism of their respective countrira. It was 
a period when the Second International had hauled down its emours to 
capitalism, when even people like Plekhanov, Kautsky, Guesde and the 
rest were unable to withstand the tide of chauvinism. Lenin at that time was 
the only one, or nearly the only one, to wage a determined struggle against 
social-chauvinism and social-pacifism, to denounce the treachery of the 
Guesdes and Kautskys, and to stigmatize the half-heartedness of the betwixt- 
and-between “revolutionaries.” Lenin knew that he was backed by only an 
insignificant minority, but to him this was not of decisive moment for he 
knew that the only correct policy with a future before it was the poilicy of 
consistent internationalism, that the only correct policy wa!s one of principle. 

We know that in this fight for a new International Lenin proved the victor, 

“A policy of principle is the only correct policy” — this was ijie formula 
with which Lenin took “impregnable” positions by assault and won over 
the best elements of tlie proletariat to revolutionary Marxism, 

FAITH IN THE MASSES 

Theoreticians and leaders of parties, men who are acquainted with the 
history of nations and who have studied the history of revolutions from 
beginning to end, are sometimes afflicted by an unsavoury disease. This 
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disease is called fear of ihe masses, disbclieE in llio creative power of the 
masses. This sometimes gives rise in tlic leaders to an aristocratic attitude 
towards the masses, who although they may not he versed in the history 
of revolutions are destined to destroy the old order and build the new. 
This aristocratic attitude is due to a fear that the elements may break loose, 
that the masses may “destroy too much”; it is due to a desire to play 
the part of a mentor who tries to teach the masses from books, but who is 
averse to learning from the masses. 

Lenin was the very antithesis of such leaders. I do not know of any 
revolutionary who had so profound a faith in the creative power of the 
proletariat and in the revolutionary fitness of its class instinct as Lenin. I do 
not know of any revolutionary who could scourge the smug critics of the 
“chaos of revolution” and the “riot of unauthorized actions of the masses” 
so ruthlessly as Lenin. I recall that when in the course of a conversation 
one comrade said that “the revolution should be followed by normal order,” 
Lenin sarcastically remarked: “It is a regrettable thing when people who 
would be revolutionaries forget that the most normal order in history is 
revolutionary order.” 

Hence, Lenin’s contempt lor all who superciliously looked down nn 
the masses and tried to teach them from books. And hence, Lenin’s constant 
precept: learn from the masses, try to comprehend their actions, carefully 
study the practical experience of the struggle of the masses. 

Faith in the creative power of the masses — this was the feature of Lenin’s 
activities which enabled him to comprehend the elemental forces and to 
direct their movement into the channel of the proletarian revolution. 


THE GENIUS OF REVOLUTION 

'Lenin was born for revolution. He was, in truth, the genius of revolu- 
tionary outbreaks and a supreme master of the art of revolutionary leader- 
diip. Never did he feel so free and happy as in times of revolutionary up- 
heavals. I do not mean by this that Lenin equally approved of all revolu- 
tionary upheavals, or that he was in favour of revolutionary outbreaks at 
all times and under all circumstances. Not at all. What I do mean is that 
never wasjlienin’s brilliant insight displayed so fully and conspicuously as 
in times of revolutionary outbreak. During revolutionary upheavals he lit- 
erally blossomed forth, became a seor, divined the movement of classes 
and the probable zigzags of revolution as if they lay in the palm of his 
hand. It used to be said with good rea-xon in our Party circles: “Lenin 
swims in the tide of revolution like a fish in water.” 

Hence, the “amazing” clarity of Lenin’s tactical slogans and ihe “astound- 
ing” boldness of his revolutionary plans. 

I recall two facts which are particularly characteristic of this feature of 
Lemn, 
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First fact. It was in the period just prior to the October Revolution, 
when millions ol workers, peasants and soldiers, driven by the crisis in the 
rear and at the front, were demanding peace and liberty; when the generals 
and the bourgeoisie were working for a military dictatorship for the sake 
of “war to a finish”; when so-called “public opinion” and the so-called 
“Socialist parties” were inimical to the Bolsheviks and were branding them 
as “German spies”; when Kerensky was trying — ^already with some success 
— ^to drive the Bolshevik Party underground; and when the still powerful 
and disciplined armies of the Austro-German coalition stood confronting 
our weary, disintegrating armies, while the Wesl-Europcan “Socialists” 
lived in blissful alliance with their governments for the sake of “war to 
a victorious finish. . . .” 

What did starting an uprising at such a moment mean? Starting an up- 
rising in such a situation meant slaking everything. But Lenin did not 
fear the ru'k, for he knew, he saw with his prophetic eye, that an uprising 
was inevitable, that it would win; that an uprising in Russia would pave 
the way for the termination of the imperialist war, that it would rouse the 
worn-out masses of the West, that it would transform the imperialist war 
into a civil war; that the uprising would usher in a Republic of Soviets, 
and that the Republic of Soviets would serve as a bulwark for the revolu- 
tionary movement all over the world. 

We know that Lenin’s revolutionary foresight was subsequently confirmed 
with unparalleled fidelity. 

Second fact. It was in the very first days of the October Revolution, 
when the Council of People’s Commissars was trying to compel General 
Dukhonin, the mutinous Commander-in-Chief, to terminate hostilities and 
to start negotiations for an armistice with the Germans. I recall that Lenin, 
Krylenko (the future Commander-in-Chief) and I went to General Head- 
quarters in Petrograd to negotiate rvith Dukhonin over the direct wire. It 
was a ghastly moment. Dukhonin and General Headquarters categorically 
refused to obey the orders of the Council of People’s Commissars. The army 
officers were completely under the sway of General Headnuarters. As for 
the soldiers, no one could tell what this army of twelve million would say, 
subordinated as it was to the so-called army organizations, which were 
hostile to the Soviets. In Petrograd itself, as we know, a mutiny of the mil- 
itary Cadets was brewing. Furthermore, Kerensky was marching on Pelro- 
grad. I recall that after a pause at the direct wire, Lenin’s face suddenly lit 
up; it became extraordinarily radiant. Clearly, he had arrived at a decision. 
“Let’s go to the wireless station,” he said, “it will stand us in good stead. 
We will issue a special order dismissing Gen'eral Dukhonin, appoint Kry- 
lenko Commander-in-Chief in his place and appeal to the soldiers over 
the heads of the officers, calling upon them to surround the generals, to 
terminate hostilities, to establish contact with the German and Austrian 
soldiers and take the cau^e of peace into their own hands.” 

This was “a leap in the dark.” But Lenin did not shrink from this “leap” ; 
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on the contrary, he made it eagerly, for he knew that the army wanted 
peace and would win peace, sweeping every obstacle from its path; he 
knew that this method of establishing peace was bound to have its effect 
on the German and Austrian soldiers and would give full rein to the yearn- 
ing for peace on every front without exception. 

We know that here, too, Lenin’s revolutionary foresight was subsequently 
confirmed with the utmost fidelity. 

Brilliant insight, the ability rapidly to grasp and divine the inner mean- 
ing of impending events, was that quality in Lenin which enabled him to 
lay down the correct strategy and a clear line of conduct at crucial moments 
of the revolutionary movement. 


Pravda No. 34, 
February 12, 1924 



INTERVIEW GIVEN TO THE FIRST AMERICAN 
LABOUR DELEGATION 

September 9, 1927 

(Excerpt) 

Questions Put by the Delegation and Stalin’s 

Answers 

Question 1: What new principles have Lenin and the Communist 
Party added to Marxism in practice? Would it be correct to say that Lenin 
believed in “constructive revolution*’ whereas Marx was more inclined to 
wait for the culmination oj the development of economic forces? 

Answer: I think that Lenin “added” no “new principles” to Marxism 
nor did he abolish any of the “old” principles of Marxism. Lenin was, 
and remains, the most loyal and consistent pupil of Marx and Engels, 
and he wholly and entirely based himself on the principles of Marxism. 
But Lenin did not merely carry out the doctrines of Marx and Engels. 
He developed these doctrines still further. What does that mean? It means 
that he developed the doctrines of Marx and Engels in accordance with 
the new conditions of development, with the new phase of capitalism, with 
imperialism. This means that in developing the doctrines of Marx in the 
new conditions of the class struggle, Lenin contributed something new 
to the general treasury of Marxism as compared with what was contributed 
by Marx and Engels and with what could be contributed in the pre-im- 
perialist period of capitalism. The new contribution Lenin made to the 
treasury of Marxism is wholly and entirely based on the principles laid 
down by Marx and Engels. It is in this sense that we spe^ of Leninism 
as Marxism of the era of imperialism and proletarian revolutions. Here 
are a few questions to which Lenin contributed something new in develop- 
ment of the doctrines of Marx. 

First: the question of monopoly capitalism — of imperialism as the new 
phase of capitalism. In Capital Marx and Engels analysed the foundations 
of capitalism. But Marx and Engels lived in the period of the domination 
of pre-monopoly capitalism, in the period of the smooth evolution of capital- 
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ism and its “peaceful” expansion all over the world. This old phase of 
capitalism came to a close towards the end of the nineteenth and the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, when Marx and Engels were already dead. 
Clearly, Marx and Engels could only conjecture the new conditions of 
development of capitalism that arose out of the new phase of capitalism— 
which succeeded the old phase — out of die imperialist, monopoly phase of 
development, when the smooth evolution of capitalism gave way to spas- 
modic, cataclysmic development, when the unevenness of development and 
the contradictions of capitalism became particularly pronounced, and when 
the struggle for markets and spheres for capital export, in view of the 
extreme unevenness of development, made periodical imperialist wars for 
periodical redivisiona of the world and of spheres of influence inevilahle. 
The service Lenin rendered, and, consequently, his new contribution, was 
that, on the basis of the main principles enunciated in Capital, he made a 
reasoned Marxist analyas of imperialism as the last phase of capitalism, 
and exposed its ulcers and the conditions of its inevitable doom. On the 
basis of this analysis arose Lenin’s well-known principle that the conditions 
of imperialism made possible the victory of Socialism in individual capital- 
ist countries, taken separately. 

Second: the question of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 'riie funda- 
mental idea of die dictatorship of the proletariat as the political rule of 
the proletariat and as a method of overthrowing the rule of capital by 
force was advanced by Marx and Engels. Lenin’s new contribution in 
this field was: a) that he discovered the Soviet form of government as tho 
state form of the dictatorship of the proletariat, utilizing for this purpose 
the experience of the Paris Commune and the Russian revolution; b) that 
he deciphered the formula of the dictatorship of the proletariat from tho 
angle of the problem of the allies of the proletariat, and defined the 
dictatorship of the proletariat as a special form of class alliance between 
the proletariat, as the leader, and the exploited masses of the non-proletar- 
ian classes (the peasantry, etc.), as the led; c) that he laid particular 
emphasis on the fact that the dictatorship of the proletariat is the highest 
type of democracy in class society, the form of proletarian democracy, which 
expresses the interests of the majority (the exploited), as against capitalist 
democracy, which expresses the interests of the minority (the exploiters). 

Third: the question of the forms and methods of successfully building 
Socialism in the period of the dictatorship of the proletariat, in the period 
of transition from capitalism to Socialism, in a country surrounded by 
capitalist states. Marx and Engels regarded the period of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat as a more or less prolonged one, full of revolutionary 
gconflicjB and civil wars, in the course of which the proletariat, being in 
power, would take the economic, political, cultural and organizational 
measures necessary for creating, in the place of the old, capitalist society, 
a new, Socialist society, a society without classes and without a state. Lenin 
wholly and entirely adhered to these fundamental principles of Marx and 
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Engels. Lenin’s new conlribulion in this field was: a) he proved that a 
complete Socialist society could be built in a country with a dictatorship 
of die proletariat surrounded by imperialist states, provided the country 
were not crushed by the military intervention of the surrounding capitalist 
states; b) he outlined the specific lines of economic policy (the “New 
Economic Policy”) by which the proletariat, being in command of the 
economic key positions (industry, land, transport, the banks, etc.) could 
link up socialized industry with agriculture (“the bond between industry 
and peasant fanning”) and thus lead the whole national economy towards 
Socialism; c) he outlined the specific ways of gradually guiding and draw- 
ing the basic mass of the peasantry into the channel of Socialist construction 
through the medium of co-operative societies, which in the hands of the 
proletarian dictatorship are a powerful instrument for the transformation of 
small peasant farming and for the re-education of the mass of the peasantry 
in the spirit of Socialism. ' ' 

Fourth: the question of the hegemony of the proletariat in revolution, 
in all popular revolutions, both in a revolution against tsardom and in a 
revolution against capitalism. Marx and Engels presented the main outlines 
of the idea of the hegemony of the proletariat. Lenin’s new contribution 
in this field was that he developed and expanded these outlines into a 
harmonious system of the hegemony of the proletariat, into a harmonious 
system of proletarian leadership of die working masses in town and country 
not only as regards the overthrow of tsardom and capitalism, but also as 
regards the building of socialism under the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
We know that, thanks to Lenin and his Parly, the idea of the hegemony of 
the proletariat was applied in a masterly fashion in Russia. This incident- 
ally explains why the revolution in Russia brought about the power of the 
proletariat. In previous revolutions it usually happened that the workers 
did all the fighting at the barricades, shed their blood and overthrew the 
old order, but that the power fell into the hands of the bourgeoisie, which 
ihen oppressed and exploited the workers. That was the case in England 
and Francf. That was the case in Germany. Here, in Russia, however, things 
took a different turn. In Russia, the workers did not merely represent the 
shock troops of the revolution. While it represented the shock troops of 
the revolution, the Russian proletariat at the same lime strove for the hegem- 
ony, for the political leadership of all the exploited masses of town and 
country, rallying them around itself, wresting them from the bourgeoisie 
and politically isolating the bourgeoisie. Being the leader of the exploited 
masses, the Russian proletariat all the time fought to take the power into 
its own hands and to utilize it in its own interests against the bourgeoisie, 
against capitalism. This in fact explains why every powerful outbreak of 
the revolution in Russia, whether in October 1905 or in February 1917, 
gave rise to Soviets of Workers’ Deputies as the embryo of the new appara- 
tus of power — ^whose function it is to suppress the bourgeoisie — as against 
die bourgeois parliament, the old apparatus of power — ‘whose function it is 
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to suppress the proletariat. Twice di<3 the bourgeoisie in Russia try to 
restore the bourgeois parliament and put an end to the Soviets; in August 
1917, at the time of the “Pre-parliament,” before the seizure of power by 
the Bolsheviks, and in January 1918, at the time of the “Constituent 
Assembly,” after the seizure of power by the proletariat. And on both occa- 
sions it suffered defeat. Why? Because the bourgeoisie was already politic- 
ally isolated, the millions of working people regarded the proletariat as the 
sole leader of the revolution, and because the Soviets had already been tried 
and tested by the masses as their own workers’ government, to exchange 
which for a bourgeois parliament would have meant suicide for the pro- 
letariat. It is not surprising, therefore, that bourgeois parPamenlarism did 
not take root in Russia. That is why the revolution in Russia led to the 
rule of the proletariat. Such were the results of the application of Lenin’s 
system of the hegemony of the proletariat in revolution. 

Fifth: the national and colonial question. Analysing in their lime the 
events in Ireland, India, China, the Central European countries, Poland 
and Hungary, Marx and Engels developed the basic and initial ideas on 
the national and colonial question. Lenin in his works based himself on 
these ideas. Lenin’s new contribution in this field was: a) that he gathered 
these ideas into one harmonious system of views on national and colonial 
revolutions in the epoch of imperialLnn; b) that he connected the national 
and colonial question with the overthrow of imperialism; and c) that hc 
declared the national and colonial question to be a component part of 
the general question of international proletarian revolution. 

Lastly: the question of the Parly of the proletariat. Marx and Engels 
gave the main outlines of the idea of the Party as the vanguard of the 
proletariat, without which (the Party) the proletariat could not achieve 
its emancipation, either in the sense of capturing power or in the sense 
of reconstructing capitalist society, Lenin’s contribution in this field was 
that he developed these outlines further and applied them to the new con- 
ditions of the struggle of the proletariat in the period of imperialism, and 
showed: a) that the Party is a higher form of class organization of the 
proletariat compared with other forms of proletarian organization (labour 
unions, co-operative societies, the organization of state) whose work it is 
the Party’s function to generalize and to direct; b) that the dictatorship 
of the proletariat can be realized only through the Parly, the directing force 
of the dictatorship ; c) that the dictatorshin of the proletariat can be com- 
plete only if it is led by one party, the Communist Party, which does not 
and must not share the leadership with any other party; and d) that unle«s 
there is iron discipline in the Party, the task of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat of suppressing the exploiters and transforming class society into 
Socialist society cannot be accomplished. * 

This, in the main, is the new contribution made by Lenin in his works, 
giving more specific form to and developing Marx’s doctrine as applied 
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to the new conditions of the struggle of the proletariat in the period of 
imperialism. 

That is why we say that Leninism is Marxism of the era of imperialism 
and proletarian revolutions. 

It is clear from this that Leninism cannot be separated from Marxism; 
still less can it be contrasted to Marxism. 

The question submitted by the delegation goes on to ask: “Would it be 
correct to say that Lenin believed in ‘constnictive revolution’ whereas Marx 
was more inclined to wail for the cuhninalion of the development of eco- 
nomic forces?” I think it would be absolutely incorrect to say that. I think 
that every popular revolution, if it really is a popular revolution, is a 
constructive revolution, for it breaks up the old system and constructs, 
creates a new one. Of course, there is nothing constructive in such revolu- 
tions — ^if they may be called that — as take place, say, in Albania, in the 
form of comic opera “risings” of tribe against tribe. But Marxists never 
regarded such comic opera “risings” as revolutions. We are obviously not 
referring to such “risings,” but to a mass popular revolution in which the 
oppressed classes rise up against the oppressing classes. Such a revolution 
cannot but be constructive. And it was precisely for such a revolution, and 
only for such a revolution, that Marx and Lenin stood. It goes without 
saying that such a revolution cannot arise under all conditions, that it can 
break out only under certain definite, favourable economic and political 
conditions. 


* # * 

Question 12: Can you outline briefly the characteristics of the society 
of the future which Communism is trying to create? 

Answer : The general characteristics of Communist society are given 
in the works of Marx, Engels and Lenin. Briefly, the anatomy of Com- 
munist society may be described as follows: It is a society in which: 
a) there will be no private ownership of the instruments and means of 
production but social, collective ownership; b) there will be no classes or 
slate, but workers in industry and agriculture managing their economic 
affairs as a free association of working people; c) national economy, 
organized according to plan, will be based on the highest technique in 
both indusiry and agriculture; d) there will be no antithesis between town 
and country, between industry and agriculture; e) products will be dis- 
tributed according to the principle of the old French Communists: “from 
each according to his abilities, to each according to his needs”; f) science 
and art will enjoy conditions conducive to their highest development; 
g) the individual, freed from bread and butter oares, and of the necessity 
of cringing to the “powers that be” will become really free, etc., etc. Clearly, 
we are still remote from such a society. 
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With regard to the inlernalional conditions necessary for the complcle 
triumph of Communist society, those will develop and grow in proportion 
as revolutionary crises and revolutionary outbreaks of the working class 
in capitalist countries grow. It must not be imagined that the working class 
in one country, or in several countries, will march towards Socialism, 
and still more to Communism, and that the capitalists of other countries 
will sit still with folded arms and look on with indifference. Still le«s must 
it he imagined that the working class in capitalist countries will agree to 
be mere spectators of the victorious development of Socialism in one or 
another country. As a matter of fact, the capitalists will do all in their 
power to crush such countries. As a matter of fad, every important step 
taken towards Socialism, and still more towards Communism, in any country 
will inevitably be accompanied by the unrestrainable efforts of the working 
class in capitalist countries to achieve the dictatorship and Socialism in 
those countries. Thus, in the furdier progress of development of the inter- 
national revolution, two world centres will be formed; the Socialist centre, 
attracting to itself all the countries gravitating towards Socialism, and the 
capitalist centre, attracting to itself all the countries gravitating towards 
capitalism. The fight between these two centres for the conquest of world 
economy will decide the fate of capitalism and Communism tiiroughout ihe 
whole world, for the final defeat of world capitalism means the victory 
of Socialism in the arena of world economy. 

Pravda No. 210, 

September 15, 1927 



SPEECH DELIVERED AT A MEETING OF VOTERS 
OF THE STALIN ELECTORAL AREA. MOSCOW 

December 11 , 1937 , in the Grand Theatre 

Comradea, to tell you the truth, I had no intention of making a speech. 
But our respected Nikita Sergeyevich [Khrushchov] dragged me to this 
meeting by sheer force, so to speak. “Make a good speech,” he said. What 
shall I talk about, exactly what sort of speech? Everything that had to 
be said before the elections has already been said and said again in the 
speeches of our leading comrades, Kalinin, Molotov, Voroshilov, Kaga- 
novich, and many other responsible comrades. What can be added to these 
speeches? 

What is needed, they say, are explanations of certain questions connected 
with the election campaign. What explanations, on what questions? Evciy- 
thing that had to be explained has been explained and explained again in 
the well-known Addresses of the Bolshevik Parly, the Young Communist 
League, the All-Union Central Trade Union Council, the Aviation and 
Chemical Defence League and the Committee of Physical Culture. What can 
be added to these explanations? ' 

Of course, one could make a light sort of speech about everything and 
nothing. [Amusement,] Perhaps such a speech would amuse the audience, 
They say that there are some great hands at such speeches not only over 
there, in the capitalist countries, but here too, in the Soviet country. 
[Laughter and applause,] But, firstly, I am no great hand at such speeches. 
Secondly, is it worth while indulging in amusing things just now when all 
of us, Bolsheviks, are, as they say, “up to our necks” in work? I think not. 

Clearly, you cannot make a good speech under such circumstances. 

However, since I have taken the floor, I will have, of course, to say at 
least something one way or another. [Loud applause.] 

First of all, I would like to express my thanks [applause] to the electors 
for the confidence they have shown in me. [Applause.] 

I have been nominated as candidate, and the Election Commission of the 
Stalin Area of the Soviet capital has registered my candidature. This, com- 
rades, is an expression of great confidence. Permit me to convey my pro- 
found Bolshevik gratitude for this confidence that you have shown in the 
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Bolshevik Party of which I am a member, and in me ])eraoanlly aa a 
representative of that Party. [Loud applause."] 

I know what confidence means. It naturally lays upon me new and addi- 
tional duties and, consequently, new and additional responsibilities. Well, 
it is not customary among us Bolsheviks to refuse responsibilities. I accept 
them willingly. [Loud and prolonged applause."] 

For my part, I would like to assure you, comrades, that you may safe- 
ly rely on Comrade Stalin. [Loud and sustained cheers. A voice: “And 
we all stand for Comrade Stalin!”"] You may take it for granted tliat Com- 
rade Stalin will be able to discharge his duty to the people [applause"], to 
the working class [applause], to the peasantry [applause] and to the intel- 
ligentsia. [Applause.] 

Further, comrades, I would like to congratulate you on the occasion of 
the forthcoming national holiday, the day of the elections to the Supreme 
Soviet of the Soviet Union. [Loud applause.] The forthcoming elections are 
not merely elections, comrades, they are really a national holiday of our 
workers, our peasants and our intelligentsia. [Loud applause.] Never in 
the history of the world have there been such really free and really demo- 
cratic elections — ^never! History knows no other example like it. [Applause.] 
The point is not that our elections will be universal, equal, secret and 
direct, although that fact in itself is of great importance. The point is that 
our universal elections will he carried out as the freest clcolions and the 
most democratic of any country in the world. 

Universal elections exist and are held in some capitalist countries, too, 
so-called democratic countries. But in what atmosphere are elections held 
there? In an atmosphere of class conflicts, in an atmosphere of class enmity, 
in an atmosphere of pressure brought to bear on the electors by the capital- 
ists, landlords, bankers and other capitalist sharks. Such elections, even if 
they are universal, equal, secret and direct, cannot be called altogether free 
and altogether democratic elections. 

Here, in our country, on the contrary, elections are held in an entirely 
different atmosphere. Here there are no capitalists and no’ landlords and, 
consequently, no pressure is exerted by propertied classes on non-properlied 
classes. Here elections are held in an atmosphere of collaboration between 
the workers, the peasants and the intelligentsia, in an atmosphere of mutual 
confidence between them, in an atmosphere, I would say, of mutual friend- 
ship; because there are no capitalists in our country, no landlords, no 
exploitation and nobody, in fact, to bring pressure to bear on people in 
order to distort their will. 

That is why our elections are the only really free and really democratic 
elections in the whole world. [Loud applause.] 

Such free and really democratic elections could arise only on the basis 
of the triumph of the Socialist system, only on the basis of the fact that 
in our country Socialism is not merely being built, but has already become 
part of life, of the daily life of the people. Some ten years ago the question 
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might still be debated whether Socialism could be built in our country 
or not. Today this is no longer a debatable question. Today it is a matter 
of facts, a matter of real life, a matter of habits that pci'ineate the whole 
life of the people. Our mills and factories are being run without capitalists. 
The work ik directed by men and women of tlie people. That is what we 
call Socialism in practice. In our fields the tillers of the land work without 
landlords and without kulaks. The work is directed by men and women of 
the people. That is what we call Socialism in daily life, that is what we 
call a free, Socialist life. 

It is on this basis' that our new, really free and really democratic elections 
have arisen, elections which have no precedent in the history of mankind. 

How then, after this, can one refrain from congratulating you on the 
occasion of the day of national celebration, the day of the elections to the 
Supreme Soviet of the Soviet Union! [Loud, general cheers.'] 

Furtlier, comrades, I would like to give you some advice, the advice of 
a candidate to his electors. If you take capitalist countries you will find 
that peculiar, I would say, rather strange relations exist there between 
deputies and voters. As long as the elections are in progress, the deputies 
flirt with the electors, fawn on them, swear fidelity and make heaps of 
promises of every kind. It would appear that the deputies are completely 
dependent on the electors. As soon as the elections are over, and the can- 
didates have become deputies, relations undergo a radical change. Instead of 
the deputies being dependent on the electors, they become entire’y independ- 
ent. For four or five years, that is, until the next elections, the deputy feels 
quite free, independent of the people, of his electors. He may pass from 
one camp to anotlier, he may turn from the right road to the wrong road, 
he may even become entangled in machinations of a not altogether savoury 
character, he may turn as many somersaults as he likes — he is ihdependent. 

Can such relations be regarded as normal? By no means, comrades. 
This circumstance was taken into consideration by our Constitution and 
it made it a law that electors have the right to recall their deputies before 
the expiration of their term of office if they begin to play tricks, if they 
turn off the road, or if they forget that they are dependent on the people, 
on the electors. 

This is a wonderful law, comrades. A deputy should know that he is 
the servant of the people, their emissary in the Supreme Soviet, and that 
he must follow the line laid down in the mandate given him by the people. 
If he turns off the road, the electors are entitled to demand new elections, 
and as to the deputy who turned off the road, they have the right to send 
him packing. [Laughter and applause.] This is a wonderful law. My advice, 
the advice of a candidate to his electors, is that they remember this electors’ 
right, the right to recall deputies before the expiration of their term of 
office, that they keep an eye on their deputies, control them and, if 'they 
should take it into their heads to turn off the right road, to get rid of them, 
and demand new elections. The government is obliged to appoint new 
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elecliona. My advice is to remember this law and to take advantage of it 
should need arise. 

And, lastly, one more piece of advice from a candidate to his eleetors. 
What in general must one demand of one’s deputies, selecting from all pos* 
sible demands the most elementary? 

The electors, the people, must demand that their deputies should remain 
equal to their tasks, that in their work they should not sink to the level of 
political Philistines, that in their posts they should remain political figures 
of the Lenin type, llaat as public figures they should be as clear and definite 
os Lenin was [applause], that they should be as fearless in battle and as 
merciless towards the enemies of the people as Lenin was [applause], that 
they should be free from all panic, from any semblance of panic, when 
things begin to gel complicated and some danger or other looms on the 
horizon, that they should be as free from all semblance of panic as Lenin 
was [applause], that they should be as wise and deliberate in deciding 
complex problems requiring a comprehensive orientation and a comprehen- 
sive weighing of all pros and cons as Lenin was [applause], that they 
should be as upright and honest as I^nin was [app/cusej, that they should 
love their people as Lenin did. [Applause,] 

Can we say that all the candidates are public figures precisely of this 
kind? I would not say so. There are all sorts of people in the world, lliere 
are all sorts of public figures in the world. There are people of whom you 
cannot say what they are, whether they arc good or bad, courageous or 
timid, for the people heart and soul or for the enemies of the people. There 
are such people and there are such public figures. They arc also to be 
found among us, the Bolsheviks. You know yourselves, comrades, there are 
black sheep in every family. [Laughter and applause,] Of people of this 
indefinite t^e, people who resemble political philistinos rather than political 
figures, people of this vague, uncertain type, the great Russian writer, Gogol, 
rather aptly said: “Vague sort of people,” says he, “neidicr one thing nor 
the other, you canT make head or tail of them, they are neither Bogdan 
in town nor Seliphan in the country.” [Laughter and applause.] There are 
also some rather apt popular sayings about such indefinite people and public 
figures: “A middling sort of man — ^neither fish nor flesh” [general laughter 
and applause], “neither a candle ferr god nor a poker for the devil.” [General 
laughter and applause.] 

I cannot say with absolute certainty that among the candidates (I beg 
their pardon, of course) and among our public figures there are not people 
who resemble political philistines more than anything else, who in char- 
acter and make-up resemble people of the type referred to in the popular 
saying: “Neither a candle for god nor a poker for the devil,” [Laughter 
and applause,] 

I would like you, comradels, to exercise systematic influence on your dep- 
uties, to impress upon them that they must constantly keep before them &e 
great image of the great Lenin and emulate Lenin in all things. [Applause.] 
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The tunctioiia of ihe electors do not end with Ihc eiectiona. They coutiiiuo 
during the whole term of the given Supreme Soviet. I have already men- 
tioned the law which empowers the electors to recall their deputies before 
the expiration of their term of office if they should turn off the right road. 
Hence, it is the duty and right of the electors to keep their deputies constantly 
under their control and to impress upon them that they must under no 
circumstances sink to the level of political philistines, impress upon them 
that they must be like the great Lenin. [Apjdause.l • 

Such, oomrades, is .my second piece, of advice to you, the advice of a 
candidate to his electors. [Loud, and sustained applause and cheers. Ml rise 
and turn towards the government box, to which Comrade Stalin proceeds 
from the platform. Voices: “Hurrah for the great StalinV’ “Hurrah for 
Comrade Stalin!” “Long live Comrade StalinV “Long live the first of the 
Leninists, candidate for ihe Soviet of the Union. Comrade Stalin!”] 


Pravda No. 340, 
December 12, 1937 
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SPEECH DELIVERED AT A RECEPTION IN THE 
KREIRLIN TO HIGHER EDUCATIONAL WORKERS 

May 17. 1938 


Comrades, pcrniil me Lo propose a toast to science and iW progress, and 
to the health of the men of science. 

To the progress of science, of that science which does not fence itself off 
from the people and does not hold aloof from lliem, but which is prepared' 
to serve the people and lo transmit to them all the benefits of science, and 
•which does not serve the people under compulsion, hut voluntarily and 
■willingly. lApplause.] 

To the progress of science, of that science which will not perinil its old 
and recognized leaders smugly to invest themselves in the robe of high 
priests and monopolists of science; which understands the meaning, signif- 
icance and omnipotence of an alliance between the old scientisls and the 
young scientists; which voluntarily and willingly throws open every door of 
science to the young forces of our country, and affords them the opportunity 
of scaling the peaks of science, and which recognizes that the future belongs 
to the young scientists. [Applause.} 

To the progress of science, of that science whose devotees, while under- 
standing the power and significance of the established scientific trat^tions 
and ably utilizing them in the interests of science, are nevertheless not 
■willing to be slaves of these traditions; the science which has the courage 
and determination to smash the old traditions, standards and views when 
tiiey become antiquated and begin to act as a fetter on progress, and which 
is able to create new traditions, new standards and new views. [Applause.} 

In the course of its development science has known not a few courageous 
men who were able to break down the old and create the new. despite all 
obstacles, despite everything. Such scientists as Galileo, Darwin — and many 
others — are widely known. I should like to dwell on one of these eminent 
men of science, one who at the same time was the greatest man of modern 
times. I am referring to Lenin, our teacher, our tutor. [Applause.} Remember 
1917. A scientific analysis of the social development of Russia and of the 
international situation brought Lenin to the conclusion that the only way out 
of the situation lay in the victory of Socialism in Russia. This conclusion 
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came as a complete surprise to niaity men of science of the tlay. PIckhanov. 
an outstanding man of science, spoke of Lenin with eonleinjil, and declaretl 
that he was ‘"roving.” Other men of science, no less well-known, declared that 
“Lenin had gone mad,” and that he ought to be pul away in a safe place. 
Scientists of all kinds set up a howl that Lenin was destroying science. But 
Lenin was not afraid to go against the current, again-i the force of routine. 
And Lenin won. lApplause.} 

Here you have an example of a man of science who boldly fought an 
antiquated science and laid the road for a new science. 

But sometimes it is not well-known men of science who lay the new roads 
for science and technology, but men entirely unknown in the scientific world, 
plain, practical men, innovators in their field. Her6, sitting at lliis table, 
are Comrades Stakhanov • and Papanin.**=* They are unknown in the scienti- 
fic world, they have no scientific degrees, hut are just practical men in their 
field. But who does not know that in their practical work in industry 
Stakhanov and the Stakhanovites have upset the exiting slandiirds, which 
were established by well-known scientists and technologists, have shown 
that they were antiquated, and have introduced new standards which con- 
form to the requirements of real science and technology? Who does not 
know that in their practical work on the drifting ice-floe Papanin and the 
Papaninites upset the old conotsption of the Arctic, in passing, as it were, 
without any special effort, showed that il was antiquated, and established 
a new conception which conforms to the demands of real science? Who 
can deny that Stakhanov and Papanin are innovators in science, men of 
our advanced science? 

There you see what “miracles” are still performed in science! 

I have been speaking of science. But there are all kinds of fcienee. The 
science of which I have been speaking is advanced science. 

To the progress of our advanced science! 

To the men of advanced science! 

To Lenin and Leninism! 

To Stakhanov and the Stakhanovites! 

To Papanin and the Papaninites! [Applause.] 


Ptavda No. 136, 
May 19, 19.38 


* Stakhanov, A, (Lorn 1905) — a miner from the Donets Cioal Basin, initiated a 
mass movement for high labour productivity in Soviet industry and agriculture, wliicli 
became known as the Stakhanov movement. — Eel. 

■iw Papanin. I. D. (horn 1894) — ^Arctic explorer, headed tlte drifting ice-floe station 
“North Pole ” The drift began May 21, 1937 and ended February 19, 1938, — Ed. 
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SPEECH DELIVERED AT THE RED ARMY PARADE 
ON THE RED SQUARE, MOSCOW 

November 7, 1941 


Comrades, Red Annymen and Red Navymen, comtnandera and political 
instructors, working men and working women, collective farmers — men and 
women, workers engaged in intelloolnal pursuits, brothers and siatem in the 
rear of our enemy who have temporarily fallen under the yoke of the 
German brigands, and our valiant partisans, men and women, who arc 
destroying the rear of the German invaders! 

On behalf of the Soviet government and our llol&hevik Parly 1 greel and 
congratulate you on the 24th anniversary of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution- 

Comrades, it is in strenuous eirrnmalances that we arc today ceh‘])raling 
the 24lh anniversary of the October Revolnlion. The perfidious allapk of the 
German brigands and the war which has been forced upon us have placed 
our country in jeopardy. We have temporarily lost a number of regions, the 
enemy has appeared at the gates of Leningrad and Moscow. The enemy 
reckoned that after the very first blow our Army would be dispersed, and 
our country would he forced to her knees. But the enemy sadly miscalculated. 
In spile of temporary reverses, our Army and our Navy are heroically repuls- 
ing the enemy’s attacks along the whole front and inflicting heavy losses 
upon him, while our country — our entire country — ^has become transformed 
into one fighting camp bent on encompassing, together with our Army and 
our Navy, the defeat of the German invaders. 

There have been times when our country was in even more difficult straits. 
Recall the year 1918, when we celebrated the first anniversary of the October 
Revolution. Three-quarters of our country was at that lime in the hands ‘of 
foreign invaders. The Ukraine, the Caucasus, Central Asia, the Urals, Siberia 
and the Far East were temporarily lost to us. We had no allies, we had 
no Red Army — ^we had only juist begun to form it; there was a shortage 
of food, of armaments, of clothing for the Army. Fourteen states were 
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unciuacliiug on ovir oouiilry. Bui vve did nol become despondent, we 
did 'not lose heart. In ihe fire of war wc forged the Red Army and con- 
verted our founlry dnlo a military camp. The spirit of the great Lenin 
inspired us at ihe time in the war against iJae invaders. And what hap- 
pened? We routed the invaders, recovered all our lost territory, and 
achieved victory. 

Today the position of our country is far better than it was 23 years ago. 
Our country is now ever so much richer than it was 23 years ago as regards 
industry, food and raw materials. We now have allies, who together 
Avith us are maintaining a united front against the German invaders. We 
now enjoy the sympathy and support of all ihe nations of Europe who 
have fallen under the yoke of Hiller’s tyranny. Wc now have a splendid 
Army and a splendid Navy, who are staunchly defending the liberty and 
independence of our country. We experience no serious shortage of either 
food, or armaments or army clothing. Our entire country, all the peoples 
of our country, support our Army and our Navy, helping them to smash 
the irrvading hordes of German fascists. Our reserves of rrran power 
axe inexhaustible. The spirit of the great Lenin and his victorious 
banner inspire us today in this Patriotic War just as they did 23 years 
ago. 

Can there be airy doubt that we can and are bound to defeat the German 
invaders? 

The enemy is not so strong as some frightened little intellectuals depict 
him to be. The devil is not so terrible as he is painted. Who can deny that 
our Red Army has time and again compelled the vaimted Gentnan troops 
to flee in panic? If we judge, not by the boastful assertions of the German 
propagan^sts, but by tire actual position of Germany, it will not be difficult 
to understand that the German fascist invaders are now on the brink of 
disaster. Hunger and poverty reign in Germany today; in the lour months 
of war Germany has lost fom; and a half million men; Germany is bleeding 
at every pore, her reserves of man power are giving out, the spirit of in- 
dignation is spreading not only among the peoples of Europe who have fallen 
under the yoke of the German invaders, but also among the German people 
themselves, who see no end to the war. The German invaders are exerting 
their last efforts. There is no doubt that Germany will be unable to stand 
such a strain for long. Another few months, another half-year, perhaps 
another year, and Hitler Germany mufet pollapse beneath the weight of her 
crimes. 

Comi'ades, Red Armymen and Red Navymen, commanders and political 
instructor's, men and women partisans, the rvhole world is looking to you as 
the force capable of destroying the plundering hordes of German invaders. 
The enslaved peoples of Europe who have fallen under the yoke of the 
German invaders look to you as their liberators. A great liberating mission 
has fallen to your lot. Be worthy of this mission! The war you are Avaging 
is a war of liberation, a just AA'ar. Let the heroic images of our great 



forebears — Alexander Mevsk). Dimilii Doiiskoi, Kuzina Minin, Dimitri 
Pozharsky, Alexander Suvorov and Mikliail Kutuzov — -inspire you in this 
war! May you be inspired by the victorious banner of the great Lenin! 
For the ulier defeat of the German invaders! 

Death to the German invaders! 

Long live our glorious Motherland, her liberty and her independence! 
Under the banner of Lenin— ‘forward to victory! 

Piavda No. 310, 

November 8, 1941 
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ON MARX AND MARXISM 




THE THREE SOURCES AND THREE COMPONENT 
PARTS OF MARXISM 


Throughout the civilized world the teachings of Marx evoke the utmost 
hostility and hatred of all bourgeois science (both official and liberal), 
which regards Marxism as a kind of “pernicious sect.” And no other attitude 
is to be expected, for there can be no “impartial” social science in a society 
based on class struggle. In one way or another, ail official and liberal science 
defettds wage-slavery, whereas Marxism has declared relentless war on wage- 
slavery. To expect science to be impartial in a wage-slave society is as silly 
and naive as to expect impartiality from manufacturers on the question 
whether workers’ wages should be increased by decreasing the profits of 
capital. 

But this is not all. The history of philo.so])hy and the history of social 
science show with perfect clarity that there is nothing resembling “sectarian- 
ism" in Marxism, in the sense of its being a hidebound, petrified doctrine, a 
doctrine which arose away from the highroad of development of world civili- 
zation. On the contrary, the genius of Marx consists precisely In the fact that 
he furnished answers to questions which bad already engrossed the formnost 
minds of humanity. His teachings arose as a direct and immediate coJitinua- 
tion of .the teachings of the greatest representatives of philosophy, political 
economy and Socialism. 

The Marxian docirine is omnipotent because it is true. It is complete and 
harmonious, and provides men with an integral world conception which is 
irreconcilable with any form of superstition, reaction, or defence of bourgeois 
oppression. It is the legitimate successor of the best that was created by 
humanity in the nineteenth century in the shape of German philosophy, 
English political economy and French Socialism. 

On these three sources of Marxism, which are at the same time its 
component parts, we shall briefly dwell. 

I 

The philosophy of Marxism i^ materudism. Throughout the modern history 
of Europe, and especially at the end of the eighteenth century in France, 
which was the scene of a decisive battle against every kind of mediaeval 
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rubbish, against feudalism in inslitulious and ideas’ materialism has proved 
to be the only philosophy that is consistent, Unie to all the teachings of 
natural science and hostile to superstition, cant and so forth. The enemies o'f 
democracy therefore tried in every way to ‘'refute,” undermine and defame 
materialism, and advocated various forms of philosophical idealism, which 
always, in one way or another, amounts to an advocacy or support of 
religionn 

Marx and Engels always defended philosophical malerialisnt in the most 
determined manner and repeatedly explained the profound erroneousness 
of every deviation from this basis. Them views are most clearly and fully 
expounded in the works of Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach and Anti-Duhring, 
which, like the Commurdsl Manifesto, are handbooks for every class- 
conscious worker. 

But Marx did not stop at the materialism of the eighteenth century; he 
advanced philosophy. He enriched it with the acquisitions of German clas- 
.sical philosophy, especially of the Hegelian system, which in its turn led to 
the materialism of Feuerbach. The chief of these acquisitions is dialectics, 
i.e., the doctrine of development in its fullest and deepest form, free of one- 
sidedness — the doctrine of the reladvily of human knowledge, which provides 
us. with a refLectiorv of eternally developing matter. The latest discoveries of 
natural science — radium, electrons, the transmutation of elements — have re- 
markably confirmed Marx’s dialectical materialism, despite the teachings of 
the bourgeois philosophers with their “new"' reversions to old and roUeti 
idealism. 

Deepening and developing philosophical materialism. Marx completed 
it, extended its knowledge of nature to the knowledge of hunutn society, 
Marx’s historical materialism was one of the greatest achievements of scientific 
thought. The chaos and arbitrariness that had previously reigned in the 
views on history and politics gave way to a strikingly integral and harmon- 
ious scientific theory, which shows how, in consequence of the grdwlh of 
productive forces, out of one system of social life another and higher 
system develops^-how capitalism, for instance, grows out of feudalism. 

Just as man’s knowledge, reflects nature (i.e,, developing matter), which 
exists independently of him, so man’s social knowledge (i. e.. his various 
views and doctrines — ^philosophical, religious, political, and so forth) 
reflects the economic system of society. Political institutions are a super- 
structure on the economic foundation. We see, for example, that the various 
political forms of the modem European states serve to fortify the mle of 
the bourgeoisie over the proletariat. 

Marx’s philosophy is finished philosophical materialism, which has pro- 
vided humanity, and especially the working class, with powerful instruments 
of knowledge. 


The reference here is to the bourgeois revolution in France (1789-1793). — Ed. 
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II 

Having recognizfid lhal the ci'onoiiiic ^yisl^*m K tiio foundation on which 
tho political superslruclure is erected, Marx devoted anosl attention to tin* 
^tudy of this economic system. Marx’s principal work, Capital, is devoted to 
a study of the economic system of modern, Le., capitalist, .'•ociet} . 

Classical political economy, before Marx, evolved in England, the most 
developed of the capitalist countries. Adam Smith and David Ricardo, by 
their investigations of the economic system, laid the foundations of Uie 
labour theory of value. Marx continued their work. He rigidly proved and 
consistently developed this theory. He showed that the value of every com- 
modity is determined by the quantity of socially necessary labour time 
spent on its production. 

Where the bourgeois economists saw a relation of things (the exchange 
of one commodity for another), Marx revealed a relation of men. The 
exchange of commodities expresses the tie by which individual producers 
are bound through the market. Money signifies that this tie is becoming 
closer and closer, inseparably binding the entire economic life of the individ- 
ual producers into one whole. Capital signifies a further development of 
this lie: man’s labour power becomes a commodity. The wage-worker sells 
his labour power to the owner of the land, factories and instruments of 
labour. The worker uses one part of the labour day to cover ibc expense 
of maintaining himself and his family (wages), while the other part of the 
day the worker toils without remimeralion, creating surplus value for the 
capitalist, the source of profit, the source of the wealth of the capitalist class. 

The doctrine of surplus value is the cornerstone of Marx’s economic 
theory. 

Capital, created by the labour of the workci, presses on the worker by 
ruining llie small masters and creating an army of unemployed. In indus- 
try, the victory of large-scale production is at once apparent, but we ob- 
serve the same phenomenon in agriculture as well: the superiority of large- 
scale capitalist agriculture increases, the apirlication of machinery grows, 
peasant economy falls into the noose of money-capital, it declines and sinks 
into ruin, burdened by its backward technique. In agriculture, the decline 
of small-scale production assumes different forms, but the decline itself is 
an indisputable fact. 

By destroying small-scale production, capital leads to an increase in pro- 
ductivity of labour and to the creation of a monopoly position for the 
associations of big capitalists. Production itself becomes more and more 
social — hundreds of thousands and millions of workers become bound 
together in a systematic economic organism — ^but the product of the col- 
lective labour is appropriated by a handful of capitalists. The anarchy of 
production grows, as do crises, the furious chase after markets and the 
insecurity of existence of the mass of the population. 
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While increasing the dependence oi the workcis on capital, the capitalist 
system creates the great power of united labour. 

Marx traced' the development of capitalism from tlic first germs of com- 
modity economy, from simple exchange, to its highest forms, to laii'ge-Sscale 
production. 

And the experience of all capitalist countries, old and new, is clearly 
demonstrating the truth of this Marxian doctrine to increasing numbers of 
workers every year. 

Capitalism has triumphed all over the world, hut this triumph is only 
the prelude to the triumph of labour over capital. 

Ill 

When feudalism was overthrown, and “jree" capitalisl society appeared 
on God’s earth, it at once became apparent that this freedom meant a new 
system of oppression an4 exploitation of the toilers. Various Socialist doc- 
trines immediately began to arise as a reflection of and protest against this 
oppression. But early Socialism was utopian Socialism. It criticized capitalist 
society, it condemned and damned it, it dreamed of its destruction, it in- 
dulged in fancies of a better order and endeav6ui-ed lo convince the rich of 
the immorality of exploitolion. 

But utopian Socialism could not point the real way out. It could not 
explain the essence of wage-slavery under capitalism, nor discover the laws 
of its development, nor point to the social force which is capable of becom- 
ing the creator of a new society. 

Meanwhile, the stormy revolutions' which everywhere in Europe, and is- 
pecially in France, accompanied the fall of feudalism, of .serfdom, more 
and more clearly revealed the struggle of classes as the basis and the 
motive force of the whole development. 

Not a single victory of political freedom over llie feudal class was won 
except against desperate resistance. Not a single capitalist country evolved 
on a more or less free and democratic basis except by a life and death 
struggle between the various classes of capitalist society. 

The genius of Marx consists in the fact that he was able before anybody 
else to draw from this and conaatently apply the deduction that world 
history teaches. This deduction Is the doctrine of the class struggle. 

People always were and always will be the stupid victims of deceit and 
self-deceit in politics until they learn to discover -the interests of- some class 
behind all moral, religious, political and social phrases, declarations and 
promises. The supporters of reforms and improvements will always be fooled 
by the defenders of the old order until they realize that every old institution, 
however barbarous and rotten it may appear to be, is maintained by the 
forces of some ruling classes. And there is only one way of smashing the 
resistance of these classes, and that is to? find, in the very soeiely which 
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surrounds us, and lo enliglilen and orgauizi' lor Liu* .^Irugglr. iho 
which can — and, owing to llicir social position, must — conslitiilo a poA(cr 
capable of sweeping away the old and creating the new. 

Marx’s philosophical materialism has alone shown the proletariat the wa) 
nut of lire spiritual slavery in whiclr all oppressed classes have hitherto 
languished. Marx’s economic theory has alone explained the true position of 
the proletariat in the. general system of capitalism. 

Independent orfranizations of the proletariat are multiplying all over the 
world; from America to Japan and from Sweden to South Africa. Thc' 
proletariat is becoming enlightened and educated by waging its class struggle, 
it is ridding itself of the prejudices of bourgeois society; it is rallying its 
ranks evermore closely and is learning to gauge the measure of its successes, 
it is steeling its forces and is growing irresistibly. 


Prosveshcheniye No. 3, 
March 1913 



THE HISTORICAL DESTINY OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF KARL MARX 

The main thing in the doctrine of Marx ia that it brings out the historic 
role of the proletariat as the builder of a Socialist society. Has the progress 
of world events confirmed this doctrine since it was expounded by Marx? 

Marx first advanced it in 1844. The Communist Manifesto of Marx and 
Engels, published in 1848, already gives an integral and systematic exposition 
of this doctrine, which has remained the best exposition to this day. Subse- 
quent world history clearly falls into three main periods: 1) from the 
Revolution of 1848 to the Paris Commune (1871) ; 2) from the Paris 
Commune to the Russian Revolution (1905) ; 3) since the Russian 

Revolution. 

Let us see what has been the destiny of Marx’s doctrine In each of these 
periods. 


1 

At the beginning of the first period Marx’s docnine by no means domi- 
nated. It was only one of the extremely numerous factions or trends of 
Socialism. The forms of Socialism which did dominate ivere in the main 
akin to our Nurodism; non-comprehension of the materialist basis of histor- 
ical movement, inability to assign the role and significance of each class in 
capitalist society, concealment of the bourgeois essence of democratic reforms 
under diverse, pseudo-socialistic phrases about “the people," “justice,” 
“right,” etc. 

The Revolution of 1848 struck a fatal blow at all these vociferous, 
motley and ostentatious forms of pre-Marxian Socialism. In all countries 
the revolution revealed the various classes of society in action. The shooting 
down of the workers by the republican bourgeoisie in tlie June Days of 
1848 in Paris finally established that the proletariat alone was Socialist 
by nature. The liberal bourgeoisie feared the independence of this class a 
hundred times more than it did any kind of reaction. The craven liberals 
grovelled before reaction. The peasantry were content with the abolition of 
the relies of feudalism and joined the supporters of order, only wavering at 
times between workers’ democracy and bourgeois liberalism. All doctrines 
of non-class Socialism and non-class politics proved to be sheer nonsense. 
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The Paris CommuuB (1871) oomiilcted lliis development ol bourgeois 
reforms; the republic, i.e., lUo form of slate organization in which class 
relations appear in their most unconcealed form, had only the heroism of 
the proletariat to thank for its consolidation. 

In all the otlier European countries a more entangled and less finished 
development also led to a definitely shaped bourgeois society. Towards the 
end of the first period (1848-71) — a period of storms and revolutions — pre- 
Morvian Socialism died away. Independent proletarian parlies were horn: 
the First International (1864-72) and the German Social-Democratic Party. 

II 

The second period (1872-1904) was distinguished from the first by its 
“peaceful” character, by the absence of revolutions. The West had finished 
with bourgeois revolutions. The East had not yet reached that stage. 

The West entered a phase of “peaceful” preparation for the future era 
of change. Socialist parlies, basically proletarian, were formed everywhere 
and learned to make use of bourgeois parliamentarism and'to create their 
own daily press, their educational institutions, their trade unions and their 
co-operative societies. The Marxian doctrine gained a complete victory and 
spread. The process of selection and accumulation of the forces of the prole- 
tariat and of the preparation of the proletariat for the impending battles 
progressed slowly but steadily. 

The dialectics of history were such that the theoretical vicloty of Marxism 
obliged its enemies to disguise themselves as Marmsis. Liberalism, rotten to 
the core, attempted a revival in the form of Socialist opportunism. The op- 
portunists interpreted the pei’iod of preparation o{ forces for tlie great battles 
as a renunciation of these battles. The improvement of the position of the 
slaves for the struggle against wage-slavery they represented as the necessity 
for the slaves to sell their right to liberty for a mess of pottage. They 
pusillanimously preached “social peace” (i.e., peace with the slave-owners), 
the renunciation of the class struggle, and so forth. They had many adher- 
ents among Socialist members of parliament, various officials of the labour 
movement, and the “sympathetic” intellectuals. 


Ill 

But the opportunists had scarcely congratulated themselves on "social 
peace” and the needlessness of storms under “democracy” when a new source 
of great world storms opened up in Asia. The Russian revolution was fob 
lowed by the Turkish, the Persian and the Chinese revolutions. It is in this 
era of storms and their “repercussion” on Europe that we are now living. 
Whatever may be the fate of the great Chinese Republic, against which the 
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various “civilized” hyenas are now baring their teeth, no power on earth 
can restore the old serldom in Asia, or wipe out the heroic democracy of 
the masses of the people in the Asiatic and semi-Asiatic countries. 

Certain people, who were inattentive to the conditions of preparation and 
development of the mass struggle, were driven to despair and to anarchism 
by the prolonged postponements of the decisive struggle against capitalism 
in Europe. We can now see how short-sighted and pusillanimous this 
anarchist despair is. 

The fact that Asia, with its population of eight hundred million, has 
been drawn into the struggle for these same European ideals should inspire 
us with courage and not despair. 

The Asiatic revolutions have revealed the same spinelessness and base- 
ness of liberalism, the same exceptional importance of the independence of 
the democratic masses, and the same sharp line of division between the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie of all kinds. After Iho experience both of 
Europe and Asia, whoever now speaks of non-class politics and of non-class 
Socialism simply deserves to be put in a cage and exhibited alongside of 
the Australian kangaroo. 

After Asia, Europe has also begun to stir, although not in the Asiatic 
way. The “peaceful” period of 1872-1904 has passed completely, never to 
return. The high cost of living and the oppression of the trusts is leading 
to an unprecedented accentuation of the economic straggle, which has roused 
even the British workers, who have been most corrupted by liberalism. Before 
our eyes a political crisis is brewing even in that extreme “diehard,” bour- 
geois-junker country, Germany. Feverish aimaments and the policy of im- 
perialism are turning modern Europe into a “social peace” which is more 
like a barrel of gunpowder than anything else. And at the same lime the 
decay of all the bourgeois pai'ties and the maturing of the proletariat are 
steadily progressing. 

Each of the three great periods of world history since the appearance of 
Marxism has brought Marxism new confirmation and new triumphs. But 
a still greater triumph awaits Marxism, as the doctrine of the proletariat, 
in the period of history that is now opening. 


Pravda No, 50, 
March 1 1913 
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There is a saying that if geometrical amoms affected human interests 
attempts would certainly be made to refute them. Theories of the natural 
sciences which conflict with the old prejudice of theology provoked, and still 
provoke, the most rabid opposition. No wonder, therefore, that the Marxian 
doctrine, which directly serves to enlighten and organize the advanced class 
in modern society, which indicates the tasks of this class and which proves 
the inevitable (by virtue of economic development) replacement of the pres- 
ent system by a new order — ^no wonder that this doctrine had to fight at 
every step in its course. 

Theie is no need to speak of bourgeois science and philosophy, which 
are ofScially taught by official professors in order to befuddle the rising 
generation of the possessing classes and to “coach” it against the internal 
and foreign enemy. This science will not even hear of Marxism, declaring 
that it has been refuted and annihilated. The young scientists who are 
building their cai-eers by refuting Socialism, and the decrepit elders who 
preserve the traditions of all the various outworn “systems,” attack Marx 
with equal zeal. The progress of Marxism and the fact that its ideas are 
spreading and taking firm hold among the working class inevitably tend to 
increase the frequency and intensity of these bourgeois attacks on Marxism, 
which only becomes stronger, more hardened, and more tenacious every 
time it is “annihilated” by official science. 

But Marxism by no means consolidated its position immediately even 
among doctrines which are connected with the struggle of the working class 
and which are current mainly among the proletariat. In the first half-century 
of its existence (from the ’forties on) Marxism was engaged in combating 
theories fundamentally hostile to it. In the first half of the ’forties Marx 
and Engels demolished the radical Young Hegelians, who professed philo- 
sophical idealism. At the end of the ’forties the struggle invaded the domain 
of economic doctrine, in opposition to Proudhonism, The ’fifties saw the 
completion of this struggle: the criticism of the parties and doctrines which 
manifested themselves in the stormy year of 1848. In the ’sixties the struggle 
was transferred from the domain of general theory to a domain closer to the 
direct labour movement: the ejection of Bakuninism from the International. 
In the early ’seventies the stage in Germany was occupied for a short while 
by the Proudhonist Miihlberger, and in the latter ’seventies by the positiv- 
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ist Dtihring. But the innuence of both on the proletariat was already 
absolutely insignificant. Marxism ' was already gaining an unquestionable 
victory over all other ideologies in the labour movement. 

By the ’nineties this victory was in the main completed. Even in the 
Latin countries, where the traditions of Proudhonism held their ground 
longest of all, the labour parties actually based their programs and tactics 
on a Marxist foundation. The revived international organization of the la* 
hour imovement — ^in the shape of periodical international congresses — from 
the outset, and almost without a struggle, adopted the Marxist standpoint 
in all essentials. But after Marxism had ousted all the more or less consist- 
ent doctrines hostile to it, the tendencies expressed in those doctrines began 
to seek other channels. The forms and motives of the struggle changed, but 
the struggle continued. And the second half-century in the existence of 
Marxism began (in the ’nineties) with the struggle of a trend hostile to 
Marxism within Marxism. 

Bernstein, a one-time orthodox-Marxist, gave his name to this current 
by making the most noise and advancing the most integral expression of 
the amendments to Marx, the revision of Marx, revisionism. Even in Rus- 
sia, where, owing to the economic backwardness of the country and the 
preponderance of a peasant population oppressed by the relics of serf- 
dom, non-Marxian Socialism has naturally held its ground longest of all, 
it is plainly passing into revisionism before our very eyes. Both in the 
agrarian question (the program of the municipalization of all land) and 
in general questions of program and tactics, our social-Narodniks arc more 
and more substituting “amendments” to Marx for the moribund and obso- 
lescent remnants of the old system, which in its own way was integral and 
fundamentally hostile to Marxism. 

Pre-Marxian Socialism has been smashed. It is now continuing the 
struggle not on its own independent soil but on the general soil of Marx- 
ism — as revisionism. Let us, then, examine the ideological content of re- 
visionism. 

In the domain of philosophy revisionism clung to the skirts of bourgeois 
professorial "science.” The professors went “back to Kant” — and revision- 
ism followed in the wake of the neo-Kantians. The professors repeated, for 
the thousandth time, the threadbare banalities urged by the priests against 
philosophical materialism — ^and the revisionists, smiling condescendingly, 
mumbled (word for word after the latest Handbuch) that materialism had 
been “refuted” long ago. The professors treated Hegel as a “dead dog,” 
and while they themselves preached idealism, only an idealism a thousand 
times more petty and banal than Hegel’s, they contemptuously shrugged 
their shoulders at dialectics — and the revisionists floundered after them into 
the swamp of philosophical vulgarization of science, replacing “artful” 
(and revolutionary) dialectics by “simple” (and tranquil) “evolution,” The 
professors earned their official salaries by adjusting both their idealist and 
“critical” systems to the dominant mediaeval “philosophy” (f.e., to theol- 
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ogy) — and the revisionists drew close to llicm and endeavoured to make 
religion a “private affair,” not in relation to the modern stale, but in relation 
to the parly of the advanced class. 

What the real class significance of such “amendments” to Marx was need 
not be said — ^it is clear enough. We shall simply note that the only Marxist 
in the international Social-Democratic movement who criticized from the 
standpoint of consistent dialectical materialism the incredible banalities ut- 
tered by tire revisionists was Plekhanov. This must be stressed all the more 
emphatically since thoroughly mistaken attempts arc being made in our day 
to smuggle in the old and reactionary philosophical rubbish under the 
guise of criticizing Plekhanov’s tactical opportunism.* 

Passing to political economy, it must be noted first of all that the “amend- 
ments” of the revisionists in this domain were much more comprehensive 
and circumstantial ; attempts were made to influence the public by adducing 
“new data of economic development.” It was said that concentration and the 
ousting of small-scale production by large-scale production do not occur in 
agriculture at all while concentration proceeds extremely slowly in commerce 
and induslry. It was said that crises had now become rarer and of leas force, 
and that the cartels and trusts would probably enable capital to do away 
with crises altogether. It was said that Ae “theory of the collapse” to which 
capitalism is heading, was unsound, owing to the tendency of class contradic- 
tions to become less acute and milder. It was said, finally, that it would not 
be amiss to correct Mnrx’s theory of value in accordance with Bohm-Bawerk, 

The fight against the revisionists on these questions resulted in as fruit- 
ful a revival of the theoretical thought of international Socialism as followed 
from Engels’ controversy with Diiliring twenty years earlier. The arguments 
of the revisionists were analysed with the help of facts and figures. It was 
proved that the revisionists were systematically presenting modern small-scale 
production in a favourable light. The technical and co-mmercial superiority 
of large-scale production over small-scale production both in industry and 
in agriculture is proved by irrefutable facts. But commodity production is 
far less developed in agriculture, and modern statisticians and economists 
are usually not very skilful in picking out the special branches (sometimes 
even operations) in agriculture which indicate that agriculture is being pro- 

* See Studies in the Philosophy of Marxism by Bogdanov, Bazarov and others. 
This is not the place to discuss this book, and I must at present confine myself to 
stating that in the very near futuie I shall show in a series of articles or in a separate 
pamphlet that everything I have said in the text about the neo-Kantian revisionists 
essentially applies also to these “new” neo-Humist and neo-Berkeleyan revisionists. 
(In his Materialism and Empirio-Criticism [Cf. Lenin, Selected Works, Eng. ed., 
Vol. XL] which he wrote shortly after, Lenin subjected Bogdanov and the rest of 
the revisionists, together with their philosophical teachers— Avenarius and Mach— 
to a withering criticism. This work of Lenin’s is a defence of the theoretical foun- 
dations of Marxism — dialectical and historical materialism, a generalization from the 
standpoint of materialism of all the achievements of science, and of natural sciencsi 
in the first place, as from the time of Engels’ death to the publication of the work 
in question, and the theoretical preparation for the Bolshevik Party.— £d.) 
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gressively drawn inlo ihe exchange of world economy. Small-scale produc- 
tion maintains itself on the ruins of natural economy by a steady deteriora- 
tion in nourishment, by chronic starvation, by the lengthening of the working 
day, by die deterioration in the quality of cattle and in the care given to 
cattle, in a word, by the very methods whereby handicraft production main- 
tained itself against capitalist manufacture. Every advance in science and 
technology inevitably and relentlessly undermines the foundations of small- 
scale production in capitalist society, and it is the task of Socialist economics 
to investigate this process in all its — often complicated and intricate — forma 
and to demonstrate to the Small producer the impossibility of holding his own 
under capitalism, the hopelessness of peasant farming under capitalism, 
and the necessity of the peasant adopting the standpoint of the prole- 
tarian. On this question the revisionists sinned from ihe scientific standpoint 
by superficially generalizing from facts selected one-sidedly and without 
reference to the system, of capitalism as a whole; they sinned from the 
political standpoint by the fact that they inevitably, whether they wanted 
to or not, invited or urged the peasant to adopt the standpoint of the master 
{i.e., the standpoint of the bourgeoisie), instead of urging him to adopt 
the standpoint of the revolutionary proletarian. 

The position of revisionism was even worse as far as the tlreory of crises 
and the theory of collapse were concerned. Only for the shortest .apace of 
time could people, and then only the most shorloightcd, think of remodel- 
ling the foundations of the Marxian doctrine under the influence of a few 
years of industrial boom and prosperity. Facts very soon made it clear to 
tile revisionists that crises were not a thing of the past: prosperity was 
followed by a crisis. The forma, the sequence, the picture of the particular 
crises changed, but crises remained an inevitable component of the capital- 
ist system. While uniting production, the cartels and trusts at the same 
time, and in a way that was obvious to all, aggravated the anarchy of 
production, the insecurity of existence of the proletariat and the oppres- 
sion of capital, thus intensifying class contradictions to an unprecedented 
degree. That capitalism is moving towards collapse — ^in the sense both of 
individual political and economic crises and of the complete wreck of the 
entire capitalist system — ^has been made very clear, and on a very large 
scale, precisely by the latest giant trusts. The recent financial crisis in 
America and the frightful increase of unemployment all over Europe, to 
say nothing of the impending industrial crisis to which many symptoms are 
pointing — all this has brought it about that the recent “theories” of the 
revisionists are being forgotten by everybody, even, it seems, by many of 
the revisionists themselves. But the lessons which this instability of the 
intellectuals has given the working class must not be forgotten. 

As to the theory of value, it should only be said that apart from hints 
and sighs, exceedingly vague, for Bohm-Bawerk, the revisionists have here 
contributed absolutely nothing, and have therefore left no traces whatever 
on the development of scientific thought. 
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111 the domain of polilica, revisionism tried to revise the very foundation 
of Marxism, namely, the doctrine hf the class struggle. Political freedom, 
democracy and universal sullrage remove the ground for the class struggle 
— ^we were told — and render untrue the old proposition of the Communist 
Manifesto that the workers have no country. For, they said, since the “will 
of the majority” prevails under democracy, one must neither regard the 
state as an organ of class rule, nor reject alliances with the progressive, 
social-reformist bourgeoisie against the reactionaries. 

It cannot be disputed that these objections of the revisionists constituted 
a fairly harmonious system of views, namely, the old and well-known 
liberal bourgeois views. The liberals have always said that bourgeois par- 
liamentarism destroys classes and class divisions, since the right to vote 
and the right to participate in state affairs are shared by all citizens without 
distinction. The whole history of Europe in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, and the whole history of the Russian revolution at the 
beginning of the twentieth, clearly show how absurd such views are. Eco- 
nomic distinctions are aggravated and accentuated rather than mitigated 
under the freedom of “democratic” capitalism. Parliamentarism does not 
remove, but rather lays bare the innate character even of the most demo- 
cratic bourgeois republics as organs of class oppression. By helping to 
enlighten and to organize immeasurably wider masses of the population 
than those which previously took an active part in political events, parlia- 
mentarism does not make for the elimination of crises and political revo- 
lutions, but for the maximum accentuation of civil war during such revo- 
lutions. The events in Paris in the spring of 1871 and the events in Russia 
in the winter of 1905 showed as clear as clear could be how inevitably this 
accentuation comes about. The French bourgeoisie without a moment’s 
hesitation made a deal with the common national enemy, the foreign army 
which had ruined its fatherland, in order to crush the proletarian move- 
ment. Whoever does not understand the inevitable inner dialectics of parlia- 
mentarism and bourgeois democracy — which tends to an even more acute 
decision of a dispute by mass violence than formerly — ^will never be able 
through parliamentarism to conduct propaganda and agitation that are 
consistent in principle and really prepare the working-class masses to take 
a victorious part in such “disputes.” The experience of alliances, agreements 
and blocs with the social-reformist liberals in the West and vdth the liberal 
reformists (Constitutional-Democrats) in the Russian revolution convincingly 
showed that these agreements only blunt the consciousness of the masses, 
that they weaken rather than enhance the actual significance of theirstruggle 
by linking the fighters with the elements who are least capable of fighting 
and who are moat vacillating and treacherous. French Millerandism — the 
biggest experiment in applying revisionist political tacUcs on a wide, a 
really national scale — ^has provided a practical judgment of revisionism 
which will never be forgotten by the proletariat all over the world. 

A natural complement to the economic and political tendencies of revi- 
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sionism was its attitude to the final aim of the Socialist movement. “The 
movement is everything, the final aha* is nothing” — this catohphrase of 
Bernstein’s expresses the substance of revisionism better than many long 
arguments. The policy of revisionism consists in determining its conduct 
from case to case, in adapting itself to the events of the day and to the 
chops and changes of petty politics; it consists in forgetting the basic 
interests of the proletariat, the main features of the capitalist system as a 
whole and' of capitalist evolution as a whole, and in sacrificing these basic 
interests for the real or assumed advantages of the moment. And it patently 
follows from the very nature of this policy that it may assume an infinite 
variety of forms, and that every more or less “new” question, every more 
or less unexpected and unforeseen turn of events, even though it may 
change the basic line of development only to an insignificant degree and 
only for the shortest period of lime, will always inevitably give rise to 
one or another variety of revisionism. 

The inevitability of revisionism is determined by its class roots in mod- 
ern society. Revisionism is an international phenomenon. No more or less 
informed and thinking Socialist can have the slightest doubt that the rela- 
tion between the orthodox and the Bernsteiniles in Germany, the Guesdiles 
and the Jauresites (and now particularly the Broussiles) in France, the 
Social-Democratic Federation and the Independent Labour Parly in Great 
Britain, de Brouckere and Vandervelde in Belgium, the inlegralisls and the 
reformists in Italy, and the Bolsheviks and the Menshevilts in Russia is 
everywhere essentially similar, notwithstanding the gigantic variety of 
national and historically-derived conditions in the present state of all these 
countries. In reality, the “division” within the present international Socialist 
movement is now proceeding along one line in all the various countries 
of the world, which testifies to a tremendous advance compared with thirty 
or forty years ago, when it was not like tendencies within a united inter- 
national Socialist movement that were combating one another within the 
various countries. And the “revisionism from the Left” which has begun 
to take shape in the Latin countries, such as “revolutionary syndicalism,” 
is also adapting itself to Marxism while “amending” it; Labriola in Italy 
and Lagardelle in France frequently appeal from Marx wrongly under- 
stood to Marx rightly understood. 

We cannot stop here to analyse the ideological substance of this revi- 
sionism; it has not yet by far developed to the extent that opportunist re- 
visionism has, it has not yet become international, and it has not yet stood 
the test of one big practical battle with a Socialist Party even in one country. 
We shall therefore confine ourselves to the "revisionism, from the Right” 
described above. 

Wherein lies its inevitability in capitalist society? Why is it more pro- 
found than the differences of national peculiarities and degrees of capitalist 
development? Because always in. every capitalist country, side by side with 
the proletariat, there are broad strata of the petty bourgeoisie, small mas- 
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lers. Capitalism arose and is constantly arising out of small production. 
A number of “middle strata” are inevitably created anew by capitalism 
(appendages to the factory, homework, and small workshops scattered all 
over the country in view of tlie requirements of big industries, such as 
the bicycle and automobile industries, etc.). These new small producers are 
just as inevitably cast back into the ranks of the proletariat. It is quite 
natural that the petty-bourgeois world conception should again and again 
crop up in the ranks of the broad labour parties. It is quite natural that 
this should be so, and it always will be so right up to the peripety of the 
proletarian revolution, for it would be a grave mistake to think that the 
“complete” proletarianization of the majority of the population is essential 
before such a revolution can be achieved. What we now frequently expe- 
rience only in the domain of ideology — disputes over theoretical amend- 
ments to Marx — ^what now crops up in practice only over individual partial 
issues of the labour movement as tactical differences with the revisionists 
and splits on these grounds, will all unfailingly have to be experienced by 
the working class on an incomparably larger scale when the proletaiian 
revolution accentuates all issues and concentrates all differences on points 
of the most immediate importance in determining the eonduct of the masses, 
and makes it necessary in the heat of the figlit to distinguish enemies from 
friends and to cast out bad allies, so as to be able to deal decisive blows 
at the enemy. 

The ideological struggle waged by revolutionary Marxism against revi- 
sionism at the end of the nineteenth century is but the prelude to the great 
revolutionary battles of the proletariat, which is marching forward to the 
complete, victory of its cause despite all the waverings and weaknesses of 
the petty bourgeoisie. 

Originally published in a symposium 
entitled In Memory of Karl Marx, 

St. Petersburg, 1908 




THE STRUGGLE FOR THE CREATION 
OF A SOCIAL-DEMOCRATIC 
LABOUR PARTY IN RUSSIA 




WHAT THE “FRIENDS OF THE PEOPLE” ARE AND 
HOW THEY FIGHT THE SOCIAL-DEMOCRATS 


(A Reply to Articles in Russkoye Bogatstvo 
Opposing the Marxists) 

Russkoye Bogatstvo has started a campaign against the Social-Demo- 
crats. Last year, in issue No. 10, one of the leading lights of this journal, 
Mr. N. Mikhailovsky, announced a forthcoming “polemic” against “our 
so-called Marxists, or Social-Democrats.” Then followed an article by 
Mv, S. Krivenko entitled “Our Cultural Free Lances” fin No. 12), and 
one hy Mr. N. Mikhailovsky entitled “Literature and Life” (Russkoye 
Bogatstvo, 1094i, Nos. 1 and 2). As to the magazine’s own views on our 
economic realities, these have been most fully expounded hy Mr. S. Yuzha- 
kov in an article entitled “Problems of the Economic Development of 
Russia” (in Nos. 11 and 12). While in general claiming to present in 
their magazine the ideas and tactics of the true “friends of the people,” 
these gentlemen are arch-enemies of the Social-Democrats. So let us exam- 
ine these “friends of the people,” their criticism of Marxism, their ideas 
and their tactics. 

Mr. N. Mikhailovsky devotes his attention chiefly to the theoretical prin- 
ciples of Marxism and therefore specially stops to examine the materialist 
conception of history. After giving a general outline of the contents of the 
voluminous Marxist literature devoted to this doctrine, Mr. Mikhailovsky 
launches his criticism with the following tirade: 

“First of all,” he says, “the question naturally arises; in which of his 
works did Marx set forth his materialist conception of history? In Capital 
he gave us a model of logical force combined with erudition and a pain- 
staking investigation both of all the economic literature and of the perti- 
nent facts. He brought to light theoreticians of economic science who had 
been long forgotten or who are not known to anybody today, and did not 
overlook the most minute details in the reports of factory inspectors or 
the evidence given by experts before various special commissions; in a 
word, he overhauled an overwhelming amount of factual material, partly 
in order to provide arguments for, and partly to illustrate, his economic 
theories. If he has created a ‘completely new’ conception of the historical 
process, if he has explained the whole past of mankind from a new 
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point of view and has summarized all philosopliico-liistorical theories 
that have hitherto existed, he has of course done so wilh equal thorough- 
ness: he has indeed reviewed and subjected to critical analysis all the 
known theories of the historical process ajid analysed a mass of facts 
of world history. The comparison with Darwin, so customary in Marxist 
literature, serves still more to confirm this idea. What does Darwin’s 
whole work amount to? Certain closely inter-connected generalizing ideas 
crowning a veritable Mont Blanc of factual material. Where is the cor- 
responding work by Marx? It does not exist. And not only does no 
such work by Marx exist, but there is none to be found in all Marxist 
literature, in spite of its voluminousness and extensiveness.” 

This whole tirade is highly characteristic and helps us to realize how 
little the public understand Capital and Marx. Overwhelmed by the vast 
^veight and cogency of the exposition, they bow and scrape before Marx, 
laud him, and at the same time entirely lose sight of the basic content of 
his doctrine and blithely continue to chant the old songs of “subjective 
sociology,” In this connection one cannot help recalling the pointed epigraph 
Kautsky selected for his book on the economic teachings of Marx: 

Wer wird nicht einen Klopstock loben? 

Doch wird ilm jeder lesen? Nein. 

Wir wollen weniger erhoben 

Und fleissiger gelesen seinl* 

Just so! Mr. Mikhailovsky should praise Marx less and read him more 
diligently, or, belter .still, put a little more thought into what he is reading. 

“In Capital Marx gave us a model of logical force combined with eru- 
dition,” says Mr. Mikhailovsky. In this phrase Mr. Mikhailovsky has given 
us a model of brilliant phrasemongering, combined with absence of mean- 
ing — a certain Marxist observed. And the obseiwation is an entirely just 
one. For, indeed, how did this logical force of Marx’s manifest itself? "W^at 
were its effects? Reading Mr. Mikhailovsky’s tirade just quoted one might 
think that this force was entirely concentrated on "economic theories,” in 
the narrowest sense of the term — and nothing more. And in order still 
further to emphasize the narrow limits of the field in which Marx displayed 
his logical force, Mr. Mikhailovsky lays stress on the “most minute details,” 
on the “painstakingness,” on the “theoreticians who are not known to 
anybody,” and so forth. It would appear that Marx contributed nothing 
essentially new or noteworthy to the methods of constructing these theories, 
that he left the limits of economic science just as they had been with the 
earlier economists, not extending them and not contriving a “completely 
new” conception of the science itself. Yet anybody who has read Capital 
knows that this is absolutely untrue. In this connection one cannot refrain 

* Who would not praise a Klopstock? But will everybody read hint? No. Wo. 
would like to be exalted less, but read more diligently. ( Lessing J — Ed, 
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from recalling what Mr. Mikhailovsky wrote about Marx sixteen years ago 
when arguing with that vulgar bourgeois, Mr. Y. Zhukovsky. Perhaps the 
times were diilerent, perhaps sentiments were fresher — at any rate, the tone 
and content of Mr. Mikliailovsky’s article was then entirely different. 

*“. . . It is the ultimate aim of this work to lay bare the economic law 
of development (in the original das okonomische Bewegungsgesetz—ths 
economic law of motion) of modern society,’ Karl Marx said in reference 
to his Capital, and he adhered to this program with strict consistency.” So 
said Mr. Milchailovsky in 1877. Let us more closely examine this program, 
which — ah the critic admits — ^has been adhered to with strict consistency. It 
is "to lay bare the economic law of development of modern society.” 

The very formulation confronts us with several questions that require 
elucidation. Why does Marx speak of “modern” society, when all the econ* 
omists who preceded him spoke of society in general? In what sense does 
he use the word “modern,” by what tokens does he distinguish this modern 
society? And further, what is meant by the economic law of motion of 
society? We are accustomed to hear from economists — and this, by the 
way, is one of the favourite ideas of the publicists and economists of the 
milieu to which the Russhoye Bogatstvo belongs — ^ihal only the production 
of values is subject to economic laws alone, whereas distribution, they 
declare, depends on politics, on the nature of the influence exercised on 
society by the government power, the intelligentsia, and so forth. In what 
sense, then, does Marx speak of the economic low of motion of society, 
even referring to this law as a Naturgesetz — a law of nature? How is this 
to bo understood, when so many of our native sociologists have covered 
reams of paper with asseverations to the effect that the sphere of social 
phenomena is distinct from the sphere of natural-historical phenomena, 
and that therefore an absolutely distinct “subjective method of sociology” 
must be applied in the investigation of the former? 

These perplexities arise naturally and necessarily, and, of course, one 
must be utterly ignorant to evade them when dealing with Capital. In order 
to understand these questions, let us first quote one more passage from the 
Preface to Capital — only a few lines lower down: 

“[From] my standpoint,” says Marx, “the evolution of the economic 
formation of society is viewed as a process of natural history,” 

One has merely to compare, say, the two passages just quoted from the 
Preface in order to see that this is precisely the basic idea of Capital, which, 
as we have heard, is pursued, with strict consistency and with rare logical 
force. In connection with all this, let us first note two circumstances: 
Marx speaks only of one “economic formation of society,” the capitalist 
formation; that is, he says that he investigated the law of development of 
this formation only and of no other. That, in the first place. And in the 
second place, let us note the methods used by Marx in working out his 
deductions. These methods consisted, as we have just heard from Mr. Mikhai- 
lovsky, in a “painstaking investigation ... of the pertinent facts.” 
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Lei us now proceed to examine this basic idea of Capital, which our sub- 
jective philosopher so adroitly tries to evade. In what, properly speaking, 
does the concept economic formation of society consist, and in what sense 
must the development of such a formation be regarded as a process of 
natural history? — such are the questions that confront us. I have already 
pointed out that from the standpoint of the old economists and socialo- 
gists (not old for Russia), the concept economic formation of society is 
entirely superfluous; they talk of society in general, they argue with Spencer 
and his like about the nature of society in general, about the aims and 
essence of society in general, and so forth. In their reasonings, these sub- 
jective sociologists rely on such arguments as that the aim of society is 
to benefit all its members, drat therefore justice demands such and such 
an organization, and fliat a system that is out of harmony with this ideal 
organization (“Sociology must start with a utopia” — ^these words of one of 
the authors oT the subjective method, Mr. Mikhailovsky, are eminently 
characteristic of the very essence of their methods) is abnormal and should 
be set aside. 

“The essential task of sociology,” Mr. Mikhailovsky, for instance, 
argues, “is to ascertain the social conditions under which any panic- ■ 
ular requirement of human nature is satisfied.” 

As you see, this sociologist is interested only in a society that satisfies 
human nature, and is not at all interested in social formations — social 
formations, moreover, that may be based on phenomena so out of harmony 
with “human nature” as the enslavement of the majority by the minority. 
You also see that from the standpoint of this sociologist there can even 
be no question of regarding the development of society as a process of nat- 
ural history. (“Having recognized something to be desirable or undesirable, 
the sociologist must iscover the conditions whereby the desirable can be 
realized, or the undesirable eliminated” — ^“whereby such and such ideals 
can be realized” — ^this same Mr. Mikhailovsky reasons.) Furthermore, there 
can even be no question of development, but only of deviations from the 
“desirable,” of “defects” that may have occurred in history as a result . . . 
as a result of the fact that people were not clever enough, did not properly 
understand whdt human nature demands, were unable to discover the con- 
ditions required for the realization of such a rational system. It is obvious 
that Marx’s basic idea that the development of the economic formations of 
society is a process of natural history cuts the ground from under this 
childish morality which lays claim to the title of sociology. By what method 
did Marx arrive at this basic idea? He arrived at it by singling out from 
the various spheres of social life the economic sphere, by singling out from 
all social relations the relations of production as being the basic and prime 
relations that determine all other relations. Marx himself has, described 
the course of his reasoning on this question as follows: 
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“The first work which I undertook for a solution of lire doubts 
which assailed me was a critical review of the Hegelian philosophy of 
law. . . . My investigation led to the result that legal relations like 
political forms ... are to be grasped neither from themselves nor from 
the so-called general development of the human mind, but rather have 
their roots in the material conditjons of life, the sum total of which 
Hegel, in accordance with the procedure of the Englishmen and 
Frenchmen of the eighteenth century, combines under the name of 
‘civil society.’ And the anatomy of civil society is to be sought in po- 
litical economy. . . . Xhc general result at which I arrived . . . can be 
briefly formulated as follows: In the social production which men 
carry on they enter into definite relations . . . these relations of produc- 
tion correspond to a definite stage of development of their material for. 
ces of production. The sum total of these relations of production consti- 
tutes the economic structure of society — the real foundation, on which 
rises a legal and political Superstructure and to which correspond defin- 
ite forma of social consciousness. The mode of production . . . determines 
the social, political and intellectual life processes in general. It is 
not the consciousness of men that determines their being, but, on the 
contrary, their social being that determines their consciousness. At a 
certain stage of their development, tlie ... forces of production . . . 
come in conflict with the existing relations of production, or — what is 
but a legal expression for the same thing — ^with the property rela- 
tions within which they have been at work before. From forms of de- 
velopment <5f the forces of production these relations turn into their 
fetters. Then begins an epoch of social revolution. With the change of 
the economic foundation the entire immense superstructure is more or 
less rapidly transformed. In considering such transformations a distinc- 
tion should always be made between the material transformation of the 
economic conditions of production, which can be determined with 
the precision of natural science, and die legal, political, religious 
aesthetic or philosophic — in short, ideological forms in which men 
become conscious of this conflict and fight it out. Just as our opinion 
of an individual is not based on what he thinks of himself, so can 
we not judge of such a period of transformation by its own conscious- 
ness; on the contrary this consciousness must be explained rather 
from the contradiction's of material life, from 'the existing conflict 
between the social forces of production and the relations of produc- 
tion. ... In broad outlines we can designate the Asiatic, the an- 
cient, the feudal, and the modern bourgeois modes of production 
'as so many epochs in the progress of the economic formation of 
society.”* 


Karl Maix, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, Preface. See 
Karl Marx, Selected Works, Eng., ed., 1935, Yol. I, pp. 355-57. — Ed. 
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This idea of materialism in sociology was in itself a piece of genius. 
Naturally, for the time being it was only a hypothesis, but it was the first 
hypothesis to create iho possibility of a strictly scientific approach to his- 
torical and social problems. Hitherto, being unable to descend to such 
simple and primary relations as the relations of production, the sociologists 
proceeded directly to investigate and study the political and legal forms. 
They stumbled on the fact that these forms arise out of certain ideas held 
by men in the period in question — ^and there they stopped. It appeared as 
if social relations were established by man consciously. But this deduction, 
which was fully expressed in the idea of the Cgntrat Social* (traces of 
which are very noticeable in all systems of utopian Socialism), was in 
complete contradiction to all historical observations. Never has it been the 
case, nor is it the case now, that the members of society are aware of the 
sum total of the Social relations in which they live as something definite 
and integral, as something pervaded by some principle. On the contrary, the 
mass of people adapt themselves to &ese relations unconsciously, and are 
so little aware of them as specific historical social relations, that the explana- 
tion, for instance, of the relations of exchange, under which people have 
lived for centuries, was discovered only in very recent limes. Materialism 
removed this contradiction by carrying the analysis deeper, to the origin 
of these social ideas of man themselves; and its conclusion that the course 
of ideas depends on the course of things is the only one compatible with 
scientific psychology. Moreover, this hypothesis was the first to elevate 
sociology to the level of a science from yet another aspect. Hitherto, so- 
ciologists had found it difficult to distinguish in the coftiplex network of 
social phenomena which phenomena were important and which unimpor- 
tant (that is the root of subjectivism in sociology) and had been unable 
to discover any objective criterion for such a distinction. Materialism pro- 
vided an absolutely objective criterion by singling out the “relations of 
production” as the structure of society, and by making it possible to apply 
to these relations that general scientific criterion of recurrence whose appli- 
cability to sociology the subjectiviste denied. As long as they confined them- 
selves to ideological social relations (i.e., such as, .before taking shape, 
pass through man’s consciousness**) they were unable to observe recurrence 
and regularity in the social phenomena of the various countries, and their 
science was at best only a description of these phenomena, a collection of 
raw material. The analysis of material social relations (those, that is, that 

* Contrat Social — one of the most important of Jean Jacques Rousseau’s works 
(published in 1762) in which the author expresses the idea that any and every social 
system must be the result of a free contract, an agreement between men. Idealistic 
in essence the “social contract" theory, advanced as it was in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, on the eve of the bourgeois revolution in France, played a revolutionary role 
inasmuch as it expressed the demand for bourgeois equality, the abolition of feudal 
estate privileges and the establishment of a bourgeois republic. — Ed. 

** We are, of course, referring all the time to the consciousness of “social rela- 
tions” and no others. , 
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fnlfp shape without passing through man’s consciousness; when exchanging 
products men enter into relations of production without even realizing that 
social relations of production are involved in the act) made it at once 
possible to observe recurrence and regularity and to generalize the systems 
of the various countries so as to arrive at the single fundamental concept: 
the formation of society. It was this generalization that alone made it pos- 
sible to proceed from the description of social phenomena (and tlieir 
evaluation from the standpoint of an ideal) to their strictly scientihe anal- 
ysis, which, let us say by way of example, singles out what distinguishes 
one capitalist country from another and investigates what is common to all 
of them. 

Thirdly and finally, another reason why this hypothesis was the first to 
make a scientific sociology possible was that the reduction of social relations 
to relations of production, and of the latter to the level of the forces of 
production, alone provided a firm basis for the conception that the devel- 
opment of the formations of society is a process of natural history. And 
it goes witl;out saying that without such a view there can be no social 
science. (For instance, the subjectiviste, although they admitted that histor- 
ical jihenomena conform to law, were incapable of regarding their evolu- 
tion as a process of natural history, precisely because they confined them- 
selves to the social ideas and aims of man and were unable to reduce these 
ideas and aims to material social relations.) 

But now Marx, having expressed this hypothesis in the ’forties, set out 
to study the factual {nola bene) material. He took one of the economic 
formations of society — ^the system of commodity production — and on the 
basis of a vast mass of data (which he studied for no less than twenty-five 
years) gave a most detailed analysis of the laws governing the functioning 
of this formation and its development. This analysis is strictly confined to 
the relations of production between the members of society: without ever 
resorting to factors other than relations of production to explain the matter, 
Marx makes it possible to discern how the commodity organization of so- 
cial economy develops, how it becomes transformed into the capitalist or- 
ganization, creating the antagonistic (within the bounds now of the rela- 
tions of production) classes, the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, how it 
develops the productivity of social labour, and thereby introduces an ele- 
ment which comes into irreconcilable contradiction with the foundations of 
this capitalist organization itself. 

Such is the skeleton of Capital. But the whole point of the matter is that 
Marx did not content himself with fills skeleton, that he did not confine 
himself to an “economic theory” in the ordinary sense of the term, that, 
while explaining the structure and development of the given formation of 
society exclusively in terms of relations of production, he nevertheless every- 
where and always went on to trace the superstructure corresponding to these 
relations of production and clothed the skeleton in flesh and blood. Capital 
has enjoyed such tremendous success precisely because this book of a 
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“German economisl” exhibited the whole capitalist social formation to the 
reader as a living thing — with its everyday aspects, with the actual social 
manifestation of the antagonism of classes inherent in the relations of pro- 
duction, with the bourgeois political superstructure which preserves the 
domination of the capitalist class, with the bourgeois ideas of liberty, 
equality and so forth, with die bourgeois family relations. It will now be 
clear that the comparison with Darwin is perfectly accurate: Capital is 
nothing but “certain closely inter-connected generalizing ideas crowning a 
veritable Mont Blanc of factual material,” And if anybody who has read 
Capital has contrived not to notice these generalizing ideas, that is not the 
fault of Marx, who pointed to these ideas even in the Preface, as we have 
seen. And that is not all; such a comparison is just not only from the external 
aspect (which for some unknown reason particularly interests Mr. Mikhai- 
lovsky), but from the internal aspect too. Just as Darwin put an end to the 
view that the species of animals and plants are unconnected among them- 
selves, fortuitous, “created by God” and immutable, and was the first to put 
biology on an absolutely scientific basis by establishing die mutability and 
succession of species, so Marx pul an end to tho view that society is a 
mechanical aggregation of individuals, which allows of any kind of modifica- 
tion at the will of the powers that he (or, what amounts to the same tiling, 
at the will of society and the government) and which arises and changes in 
a fortuitous way, and was die first to pul sociology on a scientific basis by 
establishing the concept of the economic formation of society as the sum 
total of given relations of production and by establishing the fact that the 
development of these formations is a process of natural history. 

Now — since the appearance of Capital — the materialist conception of 
history is no longer a hypothesis, but a scientifically demonstrated propo- 
sition. And until some other attempt is made to give a scientific explanation 
of the functioning and development of any formation of society — formation 
of society, mind you, and not the mode of life of any country or people, or 
even class, etc. — another attempt which would be just as capable as material- 
ism of introducing order into the “pertinent facts” and of presenting a liv- 
ing picture of a definite formation and at the same time of explaining it in 
a strictly scientific way, until then the materialist conception of history will 
be s3monymous with social science. Materialism is not “primarily a scientific 
conception of history,” as Mr, Mikhailovsky thinks, but the only scientific 
conception of history. 

And now, can one imagine anything funnier than people who have read 
Capital, and contrived not to discover materialism in it! Where is it? — 
asks Mr. Mikhailovsky in sincere perplexity. 

He read The Communist Manifesto and failed to notice that the expla- 
nation it gives of modern systems — ^legal, political, family, religious and 
philosophical — ^is a materialist one, and that even the criticism of the Social- 
ist and Communist theories seeks and finds their roots in definite relations 
of production. 
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He read The Poverty of Philosophy and failed lo notice that its exam- 
ination of Proudhon’s sociology is made from the materialist slandpoiiil, 
that its criticism of the solution propounded by Proudhon for the most 
diverse historical problems is based on the principles of materialism, and 
that the indications given by the author himself as to whore the data for 
the solution of these problems is to be sought all amount to references to 
relations of production. 

He read Capital and failed to notice that what he had before him was 
a model scientific analysis, in accordance with the materialist method, of 
one — the most complex — of the formations of society, a model recognized 
by all and surpassed by none. And here he sits and exercises his mighty 
brain over the profound question: “In which of his works did Marx set 
forth his materialist conception of history?” 

Anybody acquainted with Marx would answer this question by another: 
in which of his works did Marx not set forth his materialist conception of 
history? But Mr. Mikhailovsky will most likely learn of Marx’s materialist 
investigations only when they are classified and properly indexed in some 
historico-sophistical work of some Kareyev* or other under the heading 
“Economic Materialism.” 

But what is funnie<<l of all is that Mr. Mikhailovsky accuses Marx of 
not having “reviewed [sic!] all the known theories of the historical process.” 
That is amusing indeed. Of what did nine-tenths of these tlieories consist? 
Of purely a priori dogmatic, abstract disquisitions on: what is society? what 
is progress? and the like. (I purposely take examples which are dear to 
the heart and mind of Mr. Mikhailovsky.) But, then these theories arc useleos 
because of the very fact that they exist, they are u'eless because of their 
basic methods, because of their utter and unrelieved metaphysics. For, to 
begin by asking what is society and what is progress, is to begin from the 
wrong end. Whence are you to get your concept of society and progress in 
general when you have not studied a single Social formation in particular, 
when you have been unable even to. establish this concept, when you have 
been unable even to approach a serious factual investigation, an objective 
analysis of social relations of any kind? That is the most obvious earmark 
of metaphysics, with which every science began: as long as people did not 
know how to study the facts, they always invented a priori general theories, 
which were always sterile. The metaphysical chemist who did not know how 
to investigate the chemical processes themselves would invent a theory about 
the nature of the force of chemical affinity. The metaphysical biologist 
would talk about the nature of life and the vital force. The metaphysical 
psychologist would reason about the nature of the soul. The method itself 
was an absurd one. You cannot argue about the soul without having ex- 
plained the psychical processes in particular; here progress must consist in 


• Kareyev, N. I. (1850-1931) — ^Russian historian-idealiat, author of numerous works 
on the philosophy of history, waged a fierce struggle against Marxism. — Ed, 
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abandoning general theories and philosophical disquisitions about the na- 
ture of the soul, and in knowing how to put the study of the facts which 
characterize any particular psychical process on a scientific footing. And 
therefore Mr, Mikhailovsky’s accusation is exactly aS though a metaphysical 
psychologist, who all his life has been writing “inquiries” into the na’ure 
of the soul (without precisely knowing the explanation of a single psychi- 
cal phenomenon, even the simplest), were to accuse a scientific psycholo- 
gist of not having reviewed all the known theories of the soul. He, the 
scientific psychologist, has discarded all philosophical theories of the soul 
and has set about making a direct study of the material substratum of 
psychical phenomena — ^the nervous processes — and has given, let us say, 

' an analysis and explanation of such and such psychological processes. 
And our metaphysical psychologist reads this work and praises it: the de- 
scription of the processes and the study of the facts, he says, are good. But 
he is not satisfied. “Pardon me,” he exclaims excitedly, hearing people around 
him speak of the absolutely new conception of psychology given by this 
scientist, of his special method of scientific psychology: “Pardon me,” the 
philosopher cries heatedly, “in what work is this method expounded? Why, 
this work contains ‘nothing but facts.’ There is no trace in it of a review 
of ‘all the known philosophical theories of the soul.’ This is not the cor- 
responding work by any means!” 

In the same way, of course, neither is Capital the corresponding work 
for a metaphysical sociologist who does not observe the sterility of a priori 
discussions about the nature of society and who does not understand that 
such methods, instead of studying and explaining, only serve to insinuate 
into the concept society either the bourgeois ideas of a British shopkeeper or 
the philistine Socialist ideals of a Russian democrat — and nothing more. 
That is why all these philosophico-historical theories arose and burst like 
soap bubbles, being at best but a symptom of the sociarideas and relations 
of their time, and not advancing one iota man’s understanding of even a 
few, but real, social relations (and not such as “harmonize with human 
nature”). The gigantic forward stride which Marx made in this respect 
consisted precisely in the fact that he discarded all these discussions about 
society and progress in general and gave a scientific analysis of one society 
and of one progress — capitalist society and capitalist progress. And Mr. 
Mikhailovsky condemns him for having begun from the beginning and not 
from the end, for having begun with an analysis of the facts and not with 
final conclusions, with a study of particular, historically-determined social 
relations and not with general theories about the nature of social relations 
in general! And he asks: “where is the corresponding work?” 0, sapient 
subjective sociologist!! 

If our subjective philosopher had confined himself to expressing his 
perplexity as to where, in which work, materialism is proved, that would 
not be quite so bad. But, in spile of the fact (and perhaps for the very 
reason) that he has nowhere found even an exposition of the materialist 
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conception of history, lei alone a proof of it, he begins to ascribe to this 
doctrine clabis which it has never made. He quotes a passage from Bios 
to the effect that Marx had proclaimed an entirely new conception of history, 
and without furllier ado goes on to declare that this theory claims that it 
has “explained to humanity its past,” explained “the whole raicl!?] past 
of mankind,” and so on. But this is utterly false! The theory claims to 
explain only the capitalist organization of society, and no other. If the 
application of materialism to the analysis and explanation of one social 
formation yielded such brilliant results, it is quite natural that materialism 
in history already ceases to be a mere hypothesis and becomes a scientifically 
tested theory; it is quite natural that the necessity for such a method should 
extend to the other social formations, even though they have not been sub- 
jected to special factual investigation and to detailed analysis — just as the 
idea of transformisro,* which has been proved in relation to a sufficiently 
large number of facts, is extended to the whole realm of biology, even though 
it has not yet been possible definitely to establish the transformation of cer- 
tain species of animals and plantis. And just as transformism does not claim 
to have explained the “whole” history of the formation of species, but only to 
have placed the methods of this explanation on a scientific basis, so material’ 
ism in history has never claimed to explain everything, hut only to have 
pointed out tlte “only scientific,” to use Marx’s expression (Capital), 
method of explaining history. One may therefore judge how ingenious, 
earnest or seemly are the methods of controversy employed by Mr, Mi- 
khailovsky when he first falsifies Marx by ascribing to mateiiaU.‘'ra in history 
the absurd claim of “explaining everything,” of finding “the hey to all 
historical locks” (claims, of course, whidi were refuted by Marx immediately 
and in a very venomous form in his “Letter” on Mikhailovsky’s articles), 
then makes game of these claims, which he himself invented, and, finally, 
accurately quoting Engels’ ideas — accurately, because in this case a quotation 
and not a paraphrase is given — ^to the effect that political economy as the 
materialists understand it “has still to be created” and that “everything we 
have received from it is confined to” the history of capitalist society — comes 
to the conclusion that “these words greatly narrow the scope of economic 
materialism”! What infinite naivete, or what infinite conceit a man must have 
to believe that such tricks will pass unnoticed! He first falsifies Marx, then 
makes game of his own inventions, then accurately quotes certain ideas — and 
has the insolence to declare that the latter narrow the scope of economic 
materialism! 

The nature and quality of Mr. Mikhailovsky’s game may be seen from 
the following example: “Marx nowhere proves them” — i.e., the foundations 
of the theory of economic materialism — says Mr. Mikhailovsky. “True, 
Marx and Engels thought of writing a work of a philosophico-historical and 


* Transformism — Dai win's theory on the vaiiability of species of animals and 
plants.— 
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historico-philoaophical character, and even did write one (1845-46), but it 
was never printed.* Engels says: ‘The completed portion [of this work] 
consists of an expo.«ition of the materialist conception of history which proves 
only how incomplete our knowledge of economic history was at that lime.’** 
Thus,” concludes Mr. Mikhailovsky, “the fundamental points of ‘scientific 
Socialism’ and of the theory of economic materialism were discovered, and 
were then expounded in the Manifesto, at a time when, as is admitted by one 
of the authors himself, their knowledge for such a work was still meagre.” 

A charming manner of criticism, is it not? Engels says that iheir 
knowledge of economic “history” was still meagre and that for this reason 
they did not print their work of a “general” historico-philosophical char- 
acter. Mr. Mikhailovsky garbles this to mean that their knowledge was 
meagre “for such a work” as the elaboration of “the fundamental points 
of scientific Socialism,” that is, of a scientific criticism of the “bourgeois” 
system, already given in the Manifesto. One or the other: either Mr. Mikhai- 
lovsky cannot grasp the difference between an attempt to embrace the whole 
philosophy of history, and an attempt to explain the bourgeois regime 
scientifically, or he thinks that Marx and Engels did not possess sufficient 
knowledge for a criticism of political economy. And in the latter case it is 
very cruel of him not to acquaint us with Ms reasons for assuming this 
deficiency of knowledge, and not to give his amendments and additions. 
Marx’s and Engels’ decision not to publish the historico-philosophical work 
and to concentrate their efforts on a scientific analysis of one social organ- 
ization only indicates a very high degree of scientific scrupulousness. Mr. Mi- 
khailovsky’s decision to make game of this by a little addition to the effect 
that Marx and Engels expounded their views when they themselves confessed 
that their knowledge was inadequate to elaborate them, is only indicative 
of methods of controversy which testify neither to intelligence nor to a sense 
of decency. 

Here is another example: 

“More was done by Marx’s alter ego, Engels,” says Mr. Mikhailovsky, 
“to prove economic materialism as a theory of history. He has written a 
special historical work. The Origin of the Family, Private Property and 
the State in the Light of fim Anschluss) the Researches of Morgan. This 
Anschluss in noteworthy. The book of the American Morgan*** appeared 
many years after Marx and Engels had announced the principles of econom- 
ic noaterialfem and entirely independently of the latter.” And so, we find “the 
economic materialists associating themselves” with this book; and, since 
there was no struggle of classes in pre-historic times, introducing an “amend- 


* The work referred to here, “The German Ideology,” had been lying for decades 
in the archires of the German Social-Democratic Party and was published for the 
first time in full in German by the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute in Moscow in 1932. — Ed, 

See Frederick Engels, Lttdvdg Feuerbach, Foreword, Eng. ed., 1934, — Ed, 

♦ Reference is to Ancient Society etc. by Lewis H. Morgan.— Ed, 
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ment” to the formula of the materialist conception of history to the eilecl 
that, in addition to the production of material values, a determining factor 
is the production of man him=elf, i.e., procreation, which played a primary 
role in the primitive era, when the productivity of labour was still very 
undeveloped. 

Engels says that “Morgan’s greSt merit lies in having discovered in the 
groups based on sex of the North American Indians the key to the most 
important, hitherto insoluble, riddles of the earliest Greek, Roman and 
German history.” 

“And so,” pronounces Mr. Mikhailovsky in this connection, “at the 
end of the ’forties there was discovered and proclaimed an absolutely 
new, materialist and truly scientific conception of history, which did 
for historical science what Darwin’s theory did for modern natural 
science.” 

But this conception — Mr. Mikhailovsky once more repeats — ^was never 
Boientififlally proved. 

“It was not only never tested in a large and varied field of factual 
material ICapital is “not the corresponding” work: it contains only 
facts and painstaking investigations!], but was not oven sufficiently 
justified, if only by the criticism, and exclusion of other philosophico- 
historical systems.” 

Engels’ book — Herrn E. Duhrings Vmwalzung der Wissenschaft^ — rep- 
resents “only clever attempts made in passing,” and Mr. Mikhailovsky 
therefore considers it possible completely to ignore the vast number of 
essential questions dealt with in that work, in spite of the fact that these 
“clever attempts” very cleverly show the emptiness of sociologies which 
“start with utopias,” and in spite of the fact that this book contains a de- 
tailed criticism of the “foice theory,” which asserts that political and legal 
systems determine economic systems and which is so fervently professed by 
the journalistic gentlemen of Russkoye Bogatstvo. Of course, it is much easier 
to say a few meaningless phrases about a work than to make a serious 
analysis of even one question materialistically dealt with in it. And it is also 
safe — ^for the censor will probably never pass a translation of the book, and 
Mr. Mikhailovsky may call it clever without any danger to his subjective 
philosophy. 

Even more characteristic and edifying is his comment on Marx’s Capital 
(a comment which serves as an illustration to the saying that man was given 
a tongue to conceal his thoughts — or to lend vacuity the form of thought) : 

“There are brilliant pageSs of history in Cftpital, BUT [that wonder- 
ful “but”! It is not so much a “but,” as that famous nuds, which 
translated means “the poor fellow can only do his best”], by the very 


* Herr Eugen Duhrings Revolution in Science (Anti-Diihring), — Ed, 
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purpose of the book, they concern only one definite historical period; 
they do not so much affirm the basic propositions of economic mate- 
rialism as simply deal with the economic aspect of a certain group of 
historical phenomena.” 

In other words, Capital — ^which is devoted only to a study of capitalist 
society — gives a materialist analysis of that society and its superstruc- 
tures, ‘’BUT” Mr. Mikhailovsky prefers to say nothing about this analysis. 
It deals, don’t you see, with only “one” period, whereas he, Mr. Mikhailov- 
sky, wants to embrace all periods, and embrace them in such a way as not 
to say anything about any one of them in particular. Of course, this aim — 
of embracing all periods without discussing any one of them in substance — 
can be achieved only in one way — ^by general talk and “brilliant” but empty 
phrasemongering. And nobody can compare with Mr. Mikhailovsky in the 
art of phrasemongering. It turns out that it is not worth dealing (sepa- 
rately) with the substance of Marx’s investigations for the reason that he, 
Marx, “not so much affirms the basic propositions of economic materialism 
as simply deals with the economic aspect of a certain group of historical 
phenomena.” What profundity! He “does not affirm,” but “simply deals 
with!” How easy it is to dodge any issue by phrasemongering! For instance, 
when Marx repeatedly shows that civil equality, free contract and similar 
foundations of the law-governed state rest on the relations of commodity 
producers — ^what is that? Does he thereby affirm materialism, or “simply” 
deal with it? With his inherent modesty, our philosopher refrains from 
giving a reply on the substance of the question and directly proceeds to 
draw conclusions from his “clever attempts” to talk brilliantly and say- 
nothing. 

“It is not surprising,” the conclusion runs, “that for a theory which 
claimed to elucidate world history, forty years after its announcement 
early Greek, Roman and German history remained unsolved riddles; 
and the key to these riddles was provided, firstly, by a man who had 
absolutely no connection with the theory of economic materialism and 
knew nothing about it, and, secondly, with the help of a factor which 
was not economic. A rather amusing impression is produced by the 
term ‘production of man himself,’ i.e., procreation, on which Engels 
seizes in order to preserve at least a verbal connection with the basic 
formula of economic materialism. He was, however, obliged to admit 
that for many ages the life of mankind did not proceed in accordance 
with this formula.” 

Indeed, Mr. Mikhailovsky, the way you argue is very “surprising.” The 
theory was that in order to “elucidate” history one must seek for the 
foundations in material social relations and not in ideological relations. 
Lack of factual material made it impossible to apply this method to an anal- 
ysis of certain very important phenomena in ancient European history — 
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for instance, of the gentile organization — ^whioh in consequence remained a 
riddle,* Bui along comes Morgan in America and the wealth of material 
he has collected enables him to analyse the nature of the gentile organiza- 
tion; and he comes to the conclusion that one must seek for it"! explanation 
in material relations, and not in ideological relations (e.g., legal or reli. 
gious). Obviously, this fact is a brilliant confirmation of the materialist 
method, and nothing more. And when Mr. Mikhailovsky rebukes this doc- 
trine on the grounds, firstly, that the key to most difficult historical riddles 
was found by a man “who had absolutely no connection” with the theory 
of economic materialism, one can only wonder at the extent to which people 
can fail to distinguish what speaks in their favour from what cruelly de- 
molishes them. Secondly — our philosopher argues — ^procreation is not an 
economic factor. But where have you read in Marx or in Engels that they 
necessarily spoke of economic materialism? When they described their world 
outlook they called it simply materialism. Their basic idea (which was quite 
definitely expressed, for instance, in the passage from Marx above quoted) 
was that social relations are dividfcd into material relations aftd ideological 
relations. The latter merely constitute a superstructure on the former, which 
arise apart from the volition and consciousness of man as (a result) a form 
of man’s activity aiming at the preservation of his existence. The explanation 
of political and legal forms — ^Marx says in the passage quoted — must be 
sought for in “the material conditions of life.” Mr. Mikhailovsky surely 
does not think that the relations of procreation arc ideological conditions? 
The explanation given by Mr. Mikhailovsky in this connection is so char- 
acteristic that it deserves to be dwelt on. 

“However much we exercise our ingenuity on the question of ‘pro- 
creation,’ ” he sayls, “and endeavour to establish if only a verbal con- 
nection between it and economic materialism, however much it may 
be interwoven in the complex web of phenomena of social life with 
other phenomena, including economic, it has its own physiological and 
psychical roots. [Is it suckling infants you are telling, Mr. Mikhailov- 
sky, that procreation has physiological roots!? What sort of blarney 
is this?] And this reminds us that the theoreticians of economic mate- 
rialism have not settled accounts not only with history, but also' with 
psychology. There can he no doubt that gentile ties have lost their 
significance in the history of civilized countries, but this can hardly 
be said with the same assurance of direct sexual and family ties. 
They have of course undergone considerable modification under the 
pressure of the increasing complexity of life in general, but with a 
certain amount of dialectical dexterity it might be shown that not 

* Here too Mr, Mikhailovsky does not miss an opportunity of making game: how 
is that — a scientific conception of history, and yet ancient history remains a riddle! 
Mr. Mikhailovsky, take any textbook and you will find that the problem of the 
gentile organization is one of the most difficult, and a host of theories have been 
advanced to explain it. 
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only legal, but also economic relalions ihemselvefe constitute a ‘super- 
structure’ on sexual and family relations. We shall not dwell on this, 
but neveitheless would point to the institution of inheritance.” 

At last our philosopher has managed to leave the sphere of empty 
phrasemongering* for facts, definite facta, which can be verified and 
which make it less easy to “blarney” about the substance of the matter. 
Let us then see how our critic of Marx shows that the institution of inher- 
itance is a superstructure on sexual and family relations. 

“It is the products of economic production [“the products of eco- 
nomic production”!! How literary! How euphonious! How elegant!] 
that are transmitted hy inheritance, and the institution of inheritance 
itself is to a certain extent determined by the fact of economic com- 
petition. But, firstly, non-material values are also tran=mitted by in- 
heritance — as expressed in the concern to bring up children in the 
spirit of their fathers.” 

And so the upbringing of children is part of the institution of inherit- 
ance! The Russian Civil Code for example, contains a clause to the effect 
that “parents must endeavour by home upbringing to train their [i.e., their 
children’s] morals and to further the views of the government.” Is this 
what our philosopher calls the institution of inheritance? — 

“and, secondly, even when we confine ourselves to the economic 
sphere, if the institution of inheritance is unthinkable without the 
products of production that are transmitted by inheritance, it is just 
as unthinkable without the products of ‘procreation’ — ^without them 
and without that complex and intense psychology which directly 
borders on them.” 

(Do pay attention to the style; a complex psychology “borders on” the 
products of procreation! That is really exquisite!) And so the institution 
of inheritance is a superstructure on family and sexual relations, because 
inheritance is unthinkable without procreation! Why, this is a veritable 
discovery of America! Until now everybody believed that procreation can 
explain the institution of inheritance just as little as the necessity for taking 
food can explain the institution of property. Until now everybody thought 
that if, for instance, in the era when the system of tenure an iee{pomestiye)'** 


* How else, indeed, can one characterize it, when he accuses materialists of not 
having settled accounts with liistoTy but does not attempt to examine UleraUy a single 
one of the numerous materialist explanations of various historical questions given by 
the materialists, or when he says that a thing might be shown, but that he will not 
dwell on it? 

•* The pomestiye system was a peculiar system of feudal land holding prevailing 
in Russia in the middle of the 15th century. The pomestiye (estate) was considered 
property of the feudal sovereign and was originally enfeoffed by him to noblemen in 
temporary and conditional possession as reward for war or court service. — Ed, 
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flourished in Russia, the land was not transmissible by inheritance (because 
it was only regarded as conditional property), the explanation was to be 
sought in the peculiarities of the social organization of the time. Mr. Mikhai- 
lovsky presumably thinks that the matter is to he explained simply by 
the fact that the psychology which bordered on the products of procreation 
of the fief-holder of that time was distinguished by insufficient complexity. 

Scratch the “friend of the people” — one might say, paraphrasing the 
familiar saying — and you will find a bourgeois. For what other meaning 
can be attached to Mr. Mikhailovsky’s reflections on the connection be- 
tween the institution of inheritance and the upbringing of children, the 
psychology of procreation, and so on, except that the institution of in- 
heritance is just as eternal, essential and sacred as the upbringing of chil- 
dren? True, Mr. Mikhailovsky tried to leave himself a loophole by 
declaring that “the institution of inheritance is to a certain extent deter- 
mined by the fact of economic competition.” But that is nothing but an 
attempt to avoid giving a definite answer to the question, and an unseemly 
attempt at that. How can we take cognizance of this statement when not 
a word is said about what exactly the “certain extent” is to which inher- 
itance depends on competition, when absolutely no explanation is given 
of what exactly this connection between competition and the institution 
of inheritance is due to? As a matter of fact, the institution of inheritance 
already presumes the existence of private property; and the latter arises 
only with the appearance of exchange. Its basis is in the already incipient 
spccializstion of social labour and the alienation of products in the market. 
For instance, as long as all the members of the primitive Indian com- 
munity produced in common all the articles they required, private property 
was impossible. But when division of labour made its way into the com- 
munity and each of its itiembers began to produce separately some one 
article or other and to sell it in the market, thTs material isolation of the 
commodity producer found expression in the institution of private property. 
Both private property and inheritance are categories of a social order in 
which separate, small (monogamous) families have already arisen and 
exchange has begun to develop. Mr. Mikhailovdcy’s example proves pre- 
cisely the opposite of what he wanted to prove. 

Mr. Mikhailovsky gives another factual reference — and this too is in 
its way a gem! 

“As regards gentile ties,” he says, continuing to put materialism 
right, “they paled in the history of civilized peoples partially, it is 
true, under the rays of the influence of the forms of production 
[another subterfuge, this time more obvious still. What forma of pro- 
duction precisely? An empty phrase!], but partially they became dis- 
solved in their own continuation and generalization — ^in national ties.” 

And so, national ties are a continuation and generalization of gentile 
ties! Mr. Mikhailovsky, evidently, borrows his ideas of die history of 
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society from the fairy tale that is taught to schoolboys. The history of 
society — this copy-book maxim runs — ^is that first there was the family, 
that nucleus of all society,* then the family grew into the tribe, and 
the tribe grew into the state. If Mr. Mikhailovsky impressively repeats 
this childish nonsense, it only goes to show — apart from everything else — 
that he has not the slightest inkling of the course even of Russian history. 
While one might speak of gentile life in ancient Russia, there can be no 
doubt that by the Middle Ages, the era of the Muscovite tsars, these gtotile 
ties no longer existed, that is to say, the state was based on territorial 
unions and not gentile unions: the landlords and the monasteries took 
their peasants from various localities, and the communities thus formed 
were purely territorial unions. However, one could hardly at that time 
speak of national ties in the true sense of the word; the state was divided 
into separate “territories,” sometimes even principalities, which preserved 
strong traces of former autonomy, peculiarities of administration, at times 
their own troops (the local boyars went to war at the head of their own 
companies), their own customs frontiers, and so forth. It is only the mod- 
ern period of Russian history (beginning approximately with the seven- 
teenth century) that is marked by an actual amalgamation of all such 
regions, territories and principalities into a single whole. This amalgama- 
tion, most esteemed Mr. Mikhailovsky, was not brought about by gentile 
ties, nor even by their continuation, and generalization, but by the growth 
of exchange between regions, the steady growth of commodity circulation 
and the concentration of the small local markets into a single, all-Russian 
market. Since the leaders and masters of this process were the merchant 
capitalists, the creation of these national tics was nothing but the creation 
of bourgeois ties. By both his factual references Mr. Mikhailovsky has 
only defeated his own purpose and has given us nothing but examples of 
bourgeois puerility. “Puerility,” because he explained the institution of 
inheritance by procreation and its psychology, and nationality by gentile 
ties; “bourgeois,” because he took the categories and superstructures of 
one historically-defined social formation (that based on exchange) for 
categories just as general and eternal as the upbringing of children and 
“direct” sexual ties. 

What is so highly characteristic here is that as soon as our subjective 
philosopher tried to pass from phrasemongering to concrete facts he got 
himself into a mess. And apparently he feels very much at ease in &ia 
not over-clean position: there he sits, preening himself and splashing mud 
all around him. For instance, he wants to refute the thesis that history 
is a succession of episodes of the class struggle, and, declaring with an 
air of profundity that this is “extreme,” he says: “The International 

* This is a purely bourgeois idea; separate, small families came to predominate 
only under the bourgeois regime; they were entirely non-existent in pre-historic times. 
Nodiing is more characteristic of the bourgeois than the ascription of the features 
of the modem system to all times and peoples. 
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Workingmen’s Association, formed by Marx and organized for tbe pur- 
poses of the class struggle, did not prevent the French and German workers 
from cutting each other’s throats and despoiling each other,” which, he 
asserts, proves that materialism has not settled accounts “with the demon 
of national vanity and national hatred.” Such a statement reveals the 
critic’s utter failure to realize that the very real interests of the commercial 
and industrial bourgeoisie constitute the principal basis for this hatred, 
and that to speak of national sentiment as an independent factor is only 
to gloss over the real facts of the case. But then we have already seen what 
a profound idea of nationality our philosopher has. Mr. Mikhailovsky 
cannot refer to the International except with the irony of a Burenin.* 

“Marx is the head of the International Workingmen’s Association, 

which, it is true, has fallen to pieces, but is due to be resurrected.” 

Of course, if one discerns the nec plus ultra of international solidarity 
in a system of “just” exchange, as the chronicler of home affairs in No. 2 
of Russkoye Bogatstvo asserts, with philistine banality and if one does not 
understand that exchange, just and unjust, invariably presumes and in- 
cludes the domination of the bourgeoisie, and that, unless the economic 
organization which is baaed on exchange is destroyed, international col- 
lisions are inevitable, this incessant sneering at the International is under- 
standable. It is then understandable why Mr. Mikhailovsky cannot grasp 
the simple truth that there is no other way of combating national hatred 
than by organizing and welding together the oppressed class for a struggle 
against the oppressor class in each separate country, and by the amalga- 
mation of such national working-class organizations into a single inter- 
national working-class army to hght international capital. As to the state- 
ment that the International did not prevent the workers from cutting each 
others’ throats, it is enough to remind Mr, Mikhailovsky of tbe events of 
the Commune, which revealed the true attitude of the organized proletariat 
to the ruling classes who were waging the war. 

But what is most disgusting in Mr. Mikhailovsky’s polemic is the meth- 
ods he employs. If he is dissatisfied with the tactics of the International, 
if he does not share the ideas on behalf of which the European workers 
are organizing, let him at least criticize them bluntly and openly and set 
forth his own idea of what would be more expedient tactics and more 
correct views. As it is, no definite and clear objections are made, and all 
we get are senseless jibes amidst a welter of phrasemongering. What can 
one call this but mud, especially when one bears in mind that a defence 
of the ideas and tactics of the International is not legally allowed in 
Russia? Such loo are the methods Mr. Mikhailovsky employs when he 

=> V. Burenin — a member of the staff of the reactionary newspaper Novoye Vremya 
(New Times) notorious for bis malignant and vicious attacks on representatives 
of all progressive trends of social thought. Lenin applies this name appellatively to 
denote unscrupulous methods in conducting polemics.— 
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argues against ihe Russian Marxists: without giving himself the trouble 
to formulate any of their theses conscientiously and accurately, so as to 
subject them to direct and definite criticism, he prefers to fasten on frag- 
ments of Marxist arguments ho happens to have heard and to garble them. 
Judge for yourselves: 

“Marx was too intelligent and too learned to think that it was he 
who discovered the idea of the historical necessity of social phenom- 
ena and their conformity to law. . . . The lower rungs [of the Marx- 
ist ladder-'’] do not know tliis [that “the idea of historical necessity 
is not something new, invented or discovered by Marx, but a long- 
established truth”], or, at least, they have only a vague idea of the 
centuries of intellectual effort and energy that were spent on the 
establishment of this truth.” 

Of course, statements of this kind may very well make an impression 
on people who hear of Marxism for the first time, and in their case the 
aim of the critic may be easily achieved, namely, to garble, scoff and 
“conquer” (such, it is said, is the way contributors to Russkoye Bogatslvo 
speak of Mr. Mikliailovsky’s articles). Anybody who has any knowledge 
of Marx at all will immediately, perceive the utter falsity and sham of 
such methods. One may not agree with Marx, but one cannot deny that 
those of his views which constitute “something new” in relation to those 
of the earlier Socialists he did formulate very definitely. The something 
new consisted in the fact that the earlier Socialists thought it was enough 
to prove their views to point to the oppression of the masses under the 
existing regime, to point to the superiority of a system under which every 
man would receive what he himself had produced, to point out that this 
ideal system harmonizes with “human nature,” with the conception of a 
rational and moral life, and so forth. Marx found it impossible to rest 
content with such a Socialism. He did not confine himself to describing 
the existing system, giving a judgment of it and condemning it; he gave 
a scientific explanation of it, reducing that existing system, which differs 
in the different European and non-European countries, to a common basis 
— ^the capitalist social fonnation, the laws of the functioning and develop- 
ment of which he subjected to an objective analysis (he showed the neces- 
sity of exploitation under such a system). In just the same way, he did 
not find it possible to rest content with asserting that only the Socialist 


* In connection with tliis meaningless tem it should be stated that Mr, Mikhai- 
lovsky singles out Marx (who is too intelligent and too learned — for our critic to be 
oble to criticize any of his propositions direefly and openly), after whom he places 
Engels (“not such a creative mind”), next moie or less independent men like Kaut- 
sky — and then the other Marxists, Well, can such a classification hove any serious 
value? If the critic is dissatisfied with &e popnlarizers of Marx, what prevents him 
from correcting them on the basis of Marx? He does nothing of the Idnd. He evi- 
dently meant to be witty — ^but it fell flat. 
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system harmonizes with human nature, as was claimed by the great utopian 
Socialists and by their wretched offspring, the subjective sociologists. By 
this same objective analysis of the capitalist system, he proved the necessity 
of its transformation into the Socialist system. (Precisely how he proved 
this and how Mr. Mikhailovsky objected to it is a question we shall revert 
to.) That is the source of those references to necessity which we may 
frequently meet with among Marxists. The distortion which Mr. Mikhai- 
lovsky introduced into the question is obvious: he dropped the whole 
factual content of the theory, its whole essence, and presented the matter 
as though the whole theory were contained in the one word “necessity” 
(“one cannot refer to it alone in complex practical affairs”), as though 
die proof of this theory consists in the fact that historical necessity so 
demands it. In other words, saying nothing about the contents of the 
doctrine, he seized on its label only, and again started' to make game of 
that “simple flat disc,” into which he himself had tried so hard to trans- 
form Maix’s teaching. We shall not, of course, endeavour to follow this 
game, because we are already sufficiently acquainted with that sort of 
thing. Let him cut capers for die amusement and sadsfacdon of Mr. Bure- 
nin (who not without good reason patted Mr. Mikhailovsky on the back 
in Nouoye Vremya), let him pay his respects to Marx and then yelp at 
him from round the corner: “Has controversy against the Utopians and 
idealists is one-sided as it is,” that is without the Marxists repeating its 
arguments. We cannot call such sallies anything else hut yelping, because 
he literally does not bring a single factual, definite and verifi^le objection 
against this controversy, so that, willing as we might he to discuss the 
subject, — ^for we consider this controversy extremely important for the set- 
tlement of Russian Socialist questions — we simply cannot reply to yelping, 
and can only shrug our shoulders and say: 

“The lapdog must be strong indeed if at an elephant he barks!” 

Not without interest is what Mr. Mikhailovsky goes on to say about 
liistorical necessity, because it reveals, if only partially, the real ideological 
stock-in-trade of “our well-known sociologist” (the epithet which Mr. Mi- 
khailovsky, equally with Mr. V. V.,* enjoys among the liberal members 
of “cultured society”). He speaks of “the conflict between the idea of 
historical necessity and the importance of individual activity”: socially 
active figures err in regarding themselves as active figures, when as a 
matter of fact they are “activated,” “marionettes, manipulated from a 
mysterious cellar by the immanent laws of historical necessity” — such, he 
claims, is the conclusion to be drawn from this idea, which he therefore 
characterizes as “sterile” and “diffuse.” Probably not every reader knows 
where Mr. Mikhailovsky got all this nonsense about marionettes and the 
like. The fact is that this is one of the favourite hobby-horses of the sub- 
jective philosopher — ^the idea of the conflict between determinism and 


* Ml. V, V. — y, P. Vorontsov, an exponent of liberal Narodism in the 'nineties, — Ed. 
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morality, between historical necessity and the importance of llic individual. 
He baa filled piles of paper on the subject and has uttered an infinite 
amount of sentimental, philistine trash in order to settle this conflict in 
favour of morality and the importance of the individual. As a matter of 
fact, there is no conflict here at all; it has been invented by Mr. Mikhai- 
lovsky, who feared (not without reason) that determinism would cut the 
ground from under the philistine morality he loves so dearly. The idea 
of determinism, which establishes the necessity of human acts and rejects 
the absurd fable of freedom of will, in no way destroys man’s reason or 
conscience, or judgment of his actions. Quite the contrary, the determinist 
view alone makes a strict and correct judgment possible, instead of attrib- 
uting everything one fancies to freedom of will. Similarly, the idea of 
historical necessity in no way undermines the role of the individual in 
history: all history is made up of the actions of individuals, who are un- 
doubtedly active figures. The real question that arises in judging the social 
activity of an individual is: what conditions ensure the success of this 
activity, what guarantee is there that this activity will not remain an isolated 
act lost in a welter of contrary acts? This also involves a question which 
is answered differently by Social-Democrats and by the other Russian 
Socialists, namely, in what way must activity which aims at bringing about 
the Socialist system enlist the masses in order to secure real results? Ob- 
viously, the answer to this question depends directly and immediately on 
the conception of the grouping of social forces in Russia, of the class 
struggle which forms the substance of Russian actualities. And here too 
Mr. Mikhailovsky dances around the question without even attempting to 
state it precisely and to furnish an answer to it. The Social-Democratic 
answer to the question, as we know, is based on the view that the Russian 
economic system is a bourgeois society, from which there can be only one 
way out, one that necessarily follows from the very nature of the hour- 
geois system, namely, the class struggle of the proletariat against the bour- 
geoisie. It is obvious that any serious criticism ought to be directed either 
against the view that our system is a bourgeois system or against the con- 
ception of the nature of this system and the laws of its development. But 
Mr. Mikhailovsky does not even think of dealing with serious questions. 
He prefers to confine himself to meaningless phrasemongering about 
necessity being too general a parenthesis, and the like. Yea, Mr. Mikhai- 
lovsky, any idea will be too general a parenthesis if you first take all the 
insides out of it, as though it were dried herring, and then begin to play 
about with the skin. This outer skin, which covers really serious and burn- 
ing questions of the day, is Mr. Mikhailovsky’s favourite sphere; for 
instance, he stresses with particular pride the fact that “economic mate- 
rialism ignores or throws a wrong light on the question of heroes and the 
crowd.” Don’t you see, the question — ^which are the classes whose struggle 
forms the substance of modern Russian actualities, and on what grounds? 
-—is probably too general for Mr. Mikhailovsky, and he avoids it. On the 
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other hand, the question — ^what relations exist between the hero and the 
crowd? — irrespective of whether it is a crowd of workers, peasants, manu- 
facturers or landlords, is one that interests him extremely. These questions 
may be really “interesting,” but anybody who rebukes the materialists 
for directing all their efforts to the settlement of questions which directly 
concern the liberation of the labouring class is an admirer of philistine 
science, and nothing more. Concluding his “criticism” (?) of materialism, 
Mr. Mikhailovsky makes one more attempt to misrepresent facts and per- 
forms one more manipulation. Having expressed doubt as to the correct- 
ness of Engels’ opinion that Capital was hushed up by the ofEcial econom- 
ists (a doubt he justifies on the curious grounds that there are numerous 
universities in Germany!), Mr. Mikhailovsky says: 

“Marx did not have this circle of readers [workers] in view, but 
expected something from men of science loo.” 

That is absolutely untrue. Marx understood very well how little he could 
expect impartiality and scientific criticism from the bourgeois scientist, 
and in the Naclmort {Postscript) to the second edition of Capital he ex- 
pressed himself very positively on this score. He there says: 

“The understanding which Capital rapidly met with among wide 
circles of the German working class is the best reward for my labour. 
Herr Meyer, a man who on economic questions adheres to the hour- ' 
geois standpoint, aptly stated in a* pamphlet which appeared during 
the Franco-Prussian War that the great capacity for theoretical think- 
ing {der groBe theoredsche Sinn) which was regarded as the heritage 
of the Germans has completely disappeared among the so-called edu- 
cated classes of Germany, but, on the other hand, is being born anew 
in her working class.” 

The manipulation again concerns materialism and is entirely in the style 
of the first sample. “The theory [of materialism] has never been scientif- 
ically proved and verified.” Such is the thesis. Here is the proof: 

“Individual good pages of historical content in Engels, Kautsky 
and certain others also (as in the esteemed work of Bios) might well 
dispense with label economic materialism, since [note the “since”!], 
in fact [sic/], they take the sum total of social life into account, even 
though the economic strings predominate in the chord.” 

And the conclusion — ^“Economic materialism hab not justified itself 
in science.” 

A familiar trick! In order to prove that the theory lacks foundation, 
Mr. Mikhailovsky first distorts it by a=cribing to it the absurd intention 
of not taking the sum total of social life into account, whereas quite the 
opposite is the case: the materialists (Marxists) were the first Socialists 
to insist on the need of analysing all aspects of social life, and not only 
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tiie economic.'*' Then he declares that “in fact” the materialists have 
“effectively” explained the sum total of social life hy economics (a fact 
which obviously destroys the author) — and finally he comes to the con- 
clusion that materialism “has not justified itself”! But your manipulations 
on the other hand, Mr. Mikhailovsky, have justified Acmselves magnifi- 
cently! 

And this is all that Mr. Mikhailovsky brings forward in “refutation” 
of materialism. I repeat, there is no criticism here, it is nothing but vapid 
and pretentious verbosity. If we were to ask any person what objections 
Mr. Mikhailovsky has brought against the view that the relations of pro- 
duction form the basis of all others, how he has disproved the concept 
formations of society and the natural-historical process of development of 
these formations worked out by Marx with the help of the materialist 
method, how he has proved the fallacy of the materialist explanations of 
various historical questions given, for instance, by the writers he has men- 
tioned — that person would have to answer that he has brought no objec- 
tions, has in no way disproved, and has pointed out no fallacies. He has 
merely heat about the bush, trying to confuse the essence of the matter 
by phrasemongering, and in passing has invented various piffling aub> 
terfuges. 

It is hard to expect anything serious of such a critic when he continues 
to refute Marxism in No. 2 of Rnsskoye Bogatstvo. The only difference is 
that he has already exhausted his* own power of inventing manipulations 
and begins to avail himself of those of others. 

He starts out hy declaiming about the “complexity” of social life: 
why, even galvanism i!s connected with economic materialism, because 
Galvani’s experiments “produced an impression” on Hegel. Astonishingly 
clever! One could just as easily connect Mr, Mikhailovsky with the 
Emperor of China! ''^at are we to deduce from this — apart from the fact 
that there are people who find pleasure in talking nonsense? ! 


This has hee'n quite clearly expressed in Capital and in the tactics of the 
Social-Democrats, as compared with the earlier Socialists. Marx directly demanded 
that we should not confine ourselves to the economic aspect. In 1843, when drafting 
the program for a projected magazine, Marx wrote to Ruge; "The whole Socialist 
principle is again only one aspect. . . . We, on our part, must devote equal attention 
to the other aspect, the theoretical existence of man, and consequently must make 
religion, science, and so forth, an object of our criticism. . . . Just as religion rep- 
resents a table of contents of the theoretical conflicts of mankind, the political state 
represents a table of contents of its practical conflicts. Thus, the political state, within 
the limits of its form, expresses sub specie rei publicae [from the political standpoint] 
all social conflicts, needs and interests. Hence to make a most special political ques- 
tion — e,g,, the difference between the estate system and the representative system — 
an object of criticism by no means implies descending from the hauteur des prin- 
pipes [the hei^t of principles. — CdL], since this question expressed in political lan- 
guage the difference between the rule of man and the rule of private property. This 
means that the critic not only may but must deal with these political questions (which 
the inveterate Socialist considers unworthy of attention),” 
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“The essence ol the hislorical course of things,” Mr. Mikhailovsky con- 
linues, “wliich is elusive in general, has eluded the doctrine of economic 
materialism, although the latter apparently rests on two pillars: the dis- 
covery of the all-determining significance of the forms of production and 
exchange and the unimpeachableness of the dialectical process.” 

And so, the materialists rest their case on the “unimpeachahleness” of 
the dialectical process! In other words, they base their sociological theories 
on Hegelian triads. Here we have the stereotyped charge of Hegelian dia- 
lectics levelled against Marxism, a charge which one thought had already 
been worn sufficiently threadbare by Marx’s bourgeois critics. Unable to 
bring anything against the doctrine itself, these gentlemen fastened on Marx’s 
mode of expression and attacked the origin of the theory, thinking thereby 
to undermine the theory itself. And Mr. Mikhailovsky makes no bones 
about resorting to similar methods. He uses a chapter from Engels’ Anti- 
DUhrvng as a pretext. Replying to Diihring, who had attacked Marx’s 
dialectics, Engels says that Marx never even thought of “proving” anything 
by means of Hegelian triads, that Marx only studied and investigated the 
real process, and that he regarded the conformity of a theory to reality 
as its only criterion. If, however, it sometimes transpired that the develop- 
ment of any particular social phenomenon conformed with the Hegelian 
scheme, namely, thesis — ^negation — ^negation of the negation, that is not at 
all surprising, for it is no rare thi^ in nature generally. And Engels 
proceetb to cite examples from the field of natural history (the develop- 
ment of a seed) and from the social field — as for instance, that first there 
was primitive Communism, then private property, and then the capitalist 
socialization of labour; or that first there was primitive materialism, then 
idealism, and then scientific materialism, and so forth. It is clear to every- 
body that the main burden of Engels’ argument is that materiaUsts must 
correctly and accurately, depict the historical process, and that insistence 
on dialectics, the selection of examples to demonstrate the correctness of 
the triad, is nothing but a relic of the Hegelianism out of which scientific 
Socialism has grown, a relic of its mode of expression. And, indeed, once 
it has been categorically declared that to attempt to “prove” anything by 
triads is absurd, and that nobody even thought of doing so, what signifi- 
cance can examples of “dialectical” processes have? Is it not obvious 
• that they merely point to the origin of the doctrine, and nothing more? 
Mr. Mikhailovsky himseif feels this when he says that the theory should 
not be blamed for its origin. But in order to discern in Engels’ arguments 
something more than the origin of the theory, it would obviously be nec- 
essary to prove that the materialists had settled at least one historical 
problem by means of triads, and not on the basis of the pertinent facts. 
Did Mr. Mikhailovsky attempt to prove this? Not a bit of it. On the con- 
trary, he was himself obliged to admit that “Marx filled the empty dialec- 
tical scheme so full with factual content that it could be removed from 
this content like a lid from a bowl without anything being changed” (as 
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lo the exception which Mr. Mikhailovsky makes here — ^I'cgarcling the future 
— ^we shall deal with it anon). If that is so, why is Mr. Mikhailovsky so 
eagerly concerned with this lid that changes nothing? Why does ho assure 
us that ihe materialists “rest” their case on the unimpeachahlcness of the 
dialectical process? Why, when he is combating this lid, does he declare 
that he is combating one of the “pillars” of scientific Socialism, which is 
a direct untruth? 

I shall not, of com'se, examine how Mr. Mikhailovsky analyses the 
examples of triads, because, I repeat, this has no connection whatever 
either with scientific materialism or with Russian Marxism. But the in- 
teresting question arises; what grounds had Mr. Mikhailovsky for so dis- 
torting the attitude of Marxists to dialectics? Twofold grounds: firstly, 
Mr. Mikhailovsky heard something, but did not quite grasp what it was 
all about; secondly, Mr. Mikhailovsky performed another piece of juggling 
(or, rather, borrowed it from Diihring). 

As to the first point, when reading Marxist literature Mr. Mikhailovsky 
constantly came across references to “the dialectical method” in social 
science, “dialectical thought,” again in tlie sphere of social problems (which 
is alone in question) and so forth. In his simplicity of heart (it were 
well if it were only simplicity) he look it for granted that this method 
consists in solving all sociological problems in accordance with the laws 
of the Hegelian triaij. If ho had been just a little more attentive to the 
matter in hand he could not but have become convinced of the s’tupidily 
of this notion. What Marx and Engels called the dialectical method — in 
contradistinction to the metaphysical method — is nothing more nor less 
than the scientific method in sociology, which consists in regarding society 
as a living organism in a constant slate of development (and not as 
something mechanically concatenated and therefore allowing any arbitrary 
combination of separate social elements), the study of which requires an 
objective analysis of the relations of production that constitute the given 
social formation and an investigation of its laws of functioning and devel- 
opment. We shall endeavour below to illustrate the relation between the 
dialectical method and the metaphysical method (to which concept the 
subjective method in sociology undoubtedly belongs) by Mr. Mikhailovsky’s 
own arguments. For the present we shall only observe that anyone who 
reads the definition and description of the dialectical method given either 
by Engels (in the polemic against Duhring: Socialism., Utopian and 
Scientific) or by Marx (various note>» in Capital and the Postscript to 
the second edition; The Poverty of Philosophy), will see that the Hegelian 
triads are not even mentioned, and that it all amounts to regarding social 
evolution as a natural-historical process of development of economic for- 
mations of society. In confirmation of this I shall cite in extenso the de- 
scription of the dialectical method given in the Vestnik Europy, 1872, No. b 
(in the article, “The Standpoint of Karl Marx’s Critique of Political Econ- 
omy”), which is quoted by Marx in the Postscript to the second edition 
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of Capital. Marx there says that the method employed in Capital has been 
lilllc understood, 

“German review^, of course, shriek out al ‘Hegelian sophistics.’” 

And in order to illustrate his method more clearly, Marx quotes the 
description of it given in the article mentioned. 

“The one thing which is of moment to Marx,” it is there stated, 
“is to find the law of the phenomena with whose investigation he is 
concerned. ... Of still greater moment to him is the law of their varia- 
tion, of their development, i.e,, of their transition from one foim 
into another, from one series of connections into a diflerent one. . . . 
Consequently, Marx only troubles himself about one thing: to show, 
by precise scientific investigation, the necessity of successive deter- 
minate orders of social conditions, and to establish, as fully as pos- 
sible, the fads that serve him as basis and starting points. For this 
it is quite enough, if he proves, at the hame time, both the neccsisity 
of the present order of things, and the necessity of another order into 
which the first must inevitably pass over — quite irrespective of whether 
men believe or do not- believe it, whether they are conscious or un- 
conscious of it. Marx treats the social movement as a process of 
natural history, governed by laws not only independent of human 
will, consciousness and intentions, but rather, on the contrary, deter- 
mining their will, consciousness and intentions of men. [To be noted 
by Messieurs the subjectivilsts, who separate social evolution from the 
evolution of natural history because man sets himself conscious 
‘aims’ and is guided by definite ideals.] If in the history of civilization 
the conscious element plays a part so subordinate, then it is self-evi- 
dent that a critical inquiry whose subject matter is civilization, can, 
less than anything else, have for its basis any form of, or any result 
of, consciousness. That is to say, that not the idea, but the outward 
manifestation alone can serve as its starting point. Such an inquiry 
will confine itself to the confrontation and the comparison of a fact, 
not with ideas, but with another fact. For this inquiry, the one thing 
of moment is, that both facts be investigated as accurately as possible, 
and that they actually form, each with respect to the other, different 
momenta of an evolution; but most important of all is the no less 
accurate analysis of the series of successions, of the sequences and 
concatenations in which the different stages of such an evolution 
present themselves. But it will be said, the general laws of economic 
life are one and tho same, no matter whether they are applied to 
the present or the past. This Marx directly denies. ... On the con- 
trary, in his opinion every historical period has lawte of its own. . . . 
Economic life offers a phenomenon analogous to the history of evo- 
lution in other branches of biology. . . . The old economists misunder- 
stood the nature of economic laws when they' likened them to the 
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laws of physics and chemistry. A more thorough analysis of phenom- 
ena shows that social organisms differ among thcmsclve!s as fun» 
damentally as plants or animals. . . . Whilst Marx sets himself the task 
of following and explaining from this point of view the capitalist 
economic system, he is only formulating, in a strictly scientific man- 
ner, the aim drat every accurate investigation into economic life must 
have. The scientific value of such an inquiry lies in the disclosing 
of the special [historical] laws that regulate the origin, existence, 
development, and death of a given social organism and its replacement 
by another and higher one.” 

Such is the description of the dialectical method which Marx fished out 
of the bottomless pit of magazine and newspaper comments on Capital, and 
which he translate into German, because this description of the method, 
as he himself says, is entirely correct. One asks, is there any mention here, 
even a single word^ about triads, trichotomies, the unimpeachahleness of 
the dialectical process and suchlike nonsense, at which Mr. Mikhailovsky 
tilts in so knightly a fashion? And after giving this description, Marx 
plainly says that his method is the “direct opposite” of Hegel’s method. 
According to Hegel the development of the idea, in conformity with the 
dialectical laws of the triad, determines the development of the real world. 
And it is of course only in that case that one could speak of the importance 
of the triads and of the unimpeachahleness of the dialectical process. 
“With me, on the contrary,” Marx says, “the ideal is nothing else than 
the material world reflected.” And the whole matter thus amounts to an 
“affirmative recognition of the existing stale of things” and of its inevitable 
development. No other role remains for the triads than as a lid and a 
shin (“I coquetted with the modes of expression” of Hegel, Marx says in 
this same Postscript), in which only philistines could be interested. How, 
one now asks, should we judge a man who set out to criticize one of the 
“pillars” of scientific materialism, i.e., dialectics, and began to speak of 
anything you like, even of frogs and Napoleon, except of what dialectics 
is,_ of whether the development of society is really a process of natural 
hikory, whether the mateidaliat conception of economic formations of so- 
ciety as special social organisms is correct, whether die methods of ob- 
jective analysis of these formations are right, whether social ideas really 
do not determine social development but are themselves defined by it, and 
so forth? Can one assume only a lack of understanding in this case? 

As to the second point: after such a “criticism” of dialectics, Mr. Mikhai- 
lovsky attributes to Marx these' methods of proof “by means of” Hegelian 
triads, and, of course, victoriously combats them. 

“Regarding the future,” he says, “the immanent laws of society are 
baaed purely on diadectics.” (This is the exception referred to above.) 

Marx’s arguments on the subject of the inevitability of the expropria- 
tion of the expropriators by virtue of the laws of development of capital- 
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ism are “purely dialectical.” Marx’s “ideal” of the common ownership 
of land and capital “in the sense of its inevitahilily and unimpcachable- 
nesa rests entirely on the end of a Hegelian three-term chain.” 

This argument is entirely taken from, Duhring, who adduces it in his 
Kritische Geschichtp der Nationalokonomie und des SozUdismus (3 Aufl., 
1879, S. 486-87}.* But Mr. Mikhailovsky says not a word about Duhring. 
Perhaps the idea of garbling Marx in this way occurred to him independ- 
ently? 

Engels gave a splendid reply to Duhring, and since he also quotes Duhr- 
ing’s criticism we shall confine ourselves to Engels’ reply. The reader 
will see that it fits Mr. Mikhalovsky perfectly. 

“ ‘This historical sketch (of the genesis of the so-called primitive 
accumulation of capital in England) is relatively the best part of 
Marx’s book [says Duhring], and would he even belter if it had not 
relied on dialectical crutches to help out its scholarly basis. The He- 
gelian negation of the negation, in default of anything better and 
clearer, has in fact to serve here as the midwife to deliver the future 
from' the womb of the past. The abolition of individual property, 
which since the sixteenth century has been effected in the way indi- 
cated, is the first negation. It will bo followed by a second, which 
bears the character of a negation of the negation, hence the restora- 
tion of “individual property,” but in a higher form, based on com- 
mon ownership of the land and of the instruments of labour. Herr 
Marx also calls this new “individual properly” — “social property,” 
and in this wc have the Hegelian higher unity, in which the contra- 
diction is resolved \aufgehoben — specific Hegelian term], that is 
to say, in tlie Hegelian verbal jugglery, it is both overcome and 
preserved. . . . According to this, the expropriation of the expropria- 
tors is as it were the automatic result of historical realitj in its ma- 
terial and external relations. ... It would be difficult to convince a 
sensible man of the necessity of the common ownership of land and 
capital on the basis of Hegelian word-juggling such as the negation 
of the negation. . . . The nebulous hybrids of Marx’s conceptions will 
however surprise no one who realizes what fantasies can be built 
up with the Hegelian dialectics as the scientific basis, or rather what 
absurdities necessarily spring from it. For the benefit of the reader 
who is not familiar with these artifices, it must be expressly pointed 
out that Hegel’s first negation is the idea of the fall from grace, 
which is taken from the catechism, and his second is the idea of a 
higher unity leading to redemption. The logic of facts can hardly 
be based on this nonsensical analogy borrowed from the religious 


* A Critical History of National Economy and SocialUm, third edition, 1879, 
pp. 486-87. — Ed, 
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sphere. . , . Herr Marx remains 'cheerfully in Ihe nebulous world of 
his property which is at the same time both individual and social and 
leaves it to his adepts to solve for themselves this profound dialectical 
enigma.’ Thus far Herr Diihring. 

“So [Engels concludes] Marx has no other way of proving tlie 
necessity of the social revolution and the establishment of a social 
system based on the common ownership of land and of the means of 
production produced by labour, except by appealing to the Hegelian 
negation of the negation; and because he bases his Socialist theory on 
these nonsensical analogies borrowed from religion, he arrives at the 
result that in the society of the future there will be property which 
is at the same time both individual and social, as the Hegelian higher 
unity of the sublated contradiction-* 

“Let ns for the moment leave the negation of the negation to look 
after itself, and let us have a look at the ‘properly which is at the 
same time both individual and social.’ Herr Duhring characterizes 
this as a ‘nebulous world,’ and curiously enough he is really right on 
this point. Unfortunately, however, it is not Marx but on the con- 
trary Herr Duhring himself who is in this nebulous world ... he can 
pul Marx right a la Hegel, by foisting on him the higher unity of 
property, of which there is not a word in Marx. [Marx says:] 

“ ‘It is the negation of negation. This does not ffe-eslablish private 
property for the producer, but gives him individual property based 
on the acquisitions of the capitalist era, i.e., on co-operation of free 
labourers and the possession in common of the land and of the means 
of production. 

“ ‘The transformation of scattered private property, arising from 
individual labour, into capitalist private property is, naturally, a 
process, incomparably more protracted, violent, and difficult, than the 
transformation of capitalistic private properly, already practically 
renting on socialized production, into socialized property.’** 


* That this formulation of Diihiing’a views perfectly fits Mr. Mikhailovsky too 
is proved by the following passage in his ertiole “Karl Marx before the Tribunal of 
Mr. Zhukov^y.” Objecting to Mr. Zhukovsky’s assertion that Marx is a defender of 
private property, Mr, Mikhailovsky refers to this scheme of Marx’s and explains it 
in the following manner. “In his scheme Marx performed two well-known tricks of the 
Hegelian dialectics: firstly, the scheme is constructed in accordance with the laws 
of the Hegelian triad; secondly, the synthesis is based on the identity of opposites^ 
individual and social property. This means that the word ‘individual’ here has the 
specific, purely arbitrary meaning of a term of the dialectical process, and absolutely 
nothing can be based on it.” This was said by a man of the most estimable inten- 
tions, defending, in the eyes of the Russian public, the “sanguine” Marx from the 
bourgeois Mr, Zhukovsky. And with these estimable intentions he explains Marx as 
basing his conception of the process on “tricks"! Mr. Mikhailovsky may draw from 
this the for him not unprofitable moral, that estimable intentions alone are never quite 
enough. 

** Capital, Vol. I, p m.~Ed. 
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“That is all. The state of things brought about through the ex- 
propriation of the expropriators is therefore characterized as the re- 
establishment of individual property, but ‘on the basis’ of the social 
ownership of the land and of the means of production produced by 
labour itself. To anyone who understands German [and Russian too, 
Mr. Mikhailovsky, because the translation is absolutely correct] this 
means that social ownership extends to the land and the other means 
of production, and private ownership to the products, that is, the 
articles of consumption. And in order to make this comprehensible 
even to children of six, Marx assumes on page ^8* ‘a community of 
free individuals, carrying on their work with the means of production 
in common, in which the labour power of all the different individuals 
is consciously applied as the combined labour power of the commu- 
nity,’ that is, a society organized on a Socialist basis; and he says; 
‘The total product of our community is a social product. One portion 
serves as fresh means of production and remains social. But another 
portion is consumed by the members as means of subsistence. A dis- 
tribution of this portion among them is consequently necessary* And 
surelv that is clear enough even for Herr Diihring. . . . 

‘‘The property which is at the same time both private and social, 
this confused hybrid, this absurdity which necessarily springs from 
Hegelian dialectics, this nebulous world, this profound dialectical 
enigma, which Marx leaves his adepts to solve for themselves — ^ia yet 
another free creation and imagination on the part of Herr Diihring. . . . 

‘‘But what role [Engels continues] does the negation of the nega- 
tion play in Marx? On page 791** and the following pages he sets out 
the conclusions which he draws from the preceding fifty pages of eco- 
nomic and historical investigation into the so-called primitive accu- 
mulation of capital. Before the capitalist era, at least in England, 
petty industry existed on the basis of the private property of the la- 
bourer in his means of production. The so-called primitive accumula- 
tion of capital consisted in this case in the expropriation of these im- 
mediate producers, that is, in the dissolution of private property 
based on the labour of its owner. This was possible because the petty 
industry referred to above is compatible only with a system of pro- 
duction, and a society, moving within narrow and primitive bounds, 
and at a certain stage of its development it brings forth the material 
agencies for its own annihilation. This annihilation, the transfor- 
mation of the individual and scattered means of production into so- 
cially concentrated ones, forms the pre-history of capital. As soon as 
the labourers are turned into proletarians, their means of labour into 
capital, as soon as the capitalist mode of production stands on its own 

* Ibid., p. 90. — Ed. 

'''* Ibid,, p. 834. — Ed, 
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feel, tlie further socialization of labour and further transformation 
of the land arid other means of production [into capital], and there- 
fore the further expropriation of private proprietors takes a new 
form. 

“ ‘That which is now to be expropriated is no longer the labourer 
working for himself, but the capitalist exploiting many labourers. This 
expropriation is accomplished by the action of the immanent laws 
of capitalislic production itself, by the centralization of capital. One 
capitalist always kills many. Hand in hand with this centralization, or 
this expropriation of many capitalilsts by few, develop, on an ever- 
extending scale, the co-operative form of the labour process, the 
conscious technical application of science, the methodical cultivation 
of the soil, the transformation of the instruments of labour into instru- 
ments of labour only usable in common, the economizing of all means 
of production by their use as the means of production of combined, 
socialized labour. . . . Along with the constantly diminishing number of 
the magnates of capital, who usurp and monopolize all advantages of 
this process of transformation, grows the mass of misery, oppression, 
slavery, degradation, exploitation; but with this too grows the revolt of 
the working class, a class always increasing in number, and disciplined, 
united, organized by the very mechanism of the process of capitalist 
production itself. The monopoly of capital becomes a fetter upon the 
mode of production, which has sprung up and flourished along with, 
and under it. Centralization of the means of production and socializa- 
tion of labour at last reach a point where they become incompatible 
with their capitalist integument. This integument is burst asunder. The 
knell of capitalist private property sounds. The expropriators are ex- 
propriated.’* 

“And now I ask the reader: where are the dialectical frills and 
mazes and intellectual arabesques; where the mixed and misconceived 
ideas as a result of which everything is all one in the end; where the 
dialectical miracles for his faithful followers; where the mysterious 
dialectical rubbish and the contortions based on the Hegelian Logos 
doctrine, without which MarX, according to Herr Diihring, is quite 
unable to accomplish his development? Marx merely shows from history, 
and in this passage states in a summarized form, that just as the former 
petty industry necessarily, through its own development, created the 
conditions of its annihilation, i.e,, of the expropriation of the small 
proprietors, so now the capitalist mode of production has likewise 
itself created the material conditions which will annihilate it. The 
process is a historical one, and if it is at the same time a dialectical 
process, this is not Marx’s fault, however annoying it may be for Herr 
Duhring. 


* Capital, pp. 836-37.— 
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“It is only at this point, after Marx has completed his proof on the 
basis of historical and economic facts, that he proceeds; ‘The capitalist 
mode of production and appropriation, and hence capitalist private 
property, is the first negation of individual private property founded 
on the labours of the proprietor. But capitalist production begets, with 
the inexorability of a law of Nature, its own negation. It is the negation 
of the negation’ — and so on (as quoted above). 

“In characterizing the process als the negation of the negation, 
therefore, Marx does not dream of attempting to prove by this that 
the process was historically necessary. On the contrary: after he has 
proved from history that in fact the process has partially already 
occurred, and partially must occur in Ae future, he then also char- 
acterizes it as a process which develops in accordance with a definite 
dialectical law. That is all. It is therefore once again a pure distortion 
of the facts by Herr Diihring, when he declares that the negation of 
the negation has to serve here as the midwife to deliver the future from 
the womb of the past, or that Marx wants anyone to allow himself to 
be convinced of the necessity of the common ownership of land and 
capital ... on the basis of the negation of the negation.”* 

The reader will see that the whole of Engels’ splendid rebuttal of Diihr- 
ing given here applies in all respects to Mr. Mikhailovsky, who also asserts 
that with Marx the future rests exclusively on the end of a Hegeilian chain 
and that the conviction of its inevitability can be founded only on faith.** 

The whole difference between Diihring and Mr. Mikhailovsky reduces 
itself to the following two small points: Firstly, Diihring, despite the fact 
that he cannot speak of Marx without foaming at the mouth, nevertheless 
considered it necessary to mention in the next section of his History that 
Marx in the Postscript categorically repudiated the accusation of being 
a Hegelian, whereas Mr. Mikhailovsky remains silent as to this (above 
quoted) absolutely definite and clear statement by Marx of what he conceives 
the dialectical method to be. 

Secondly, another peculiarity of Mr. Mikhailovsky’s is that he" concen- 
trated all hib attention on the use of tenses. Why, when he speaks of the 
future, does Marx use the present tense? — our philosopher demands with 
an air of triumph. The answer to this you will find in any grammar, most 


* Frederick Engels, Herr Eugen Duhtin^s Revohition in Science, Eng, ed., Mos- 
cow, 1934, pp. 147-52. — Ed. 

** It would not be superfluous, T think, to note in this connection that this entire 
explanation is contained in that same chapter in which Engels discusses the seed, 
the teaching of Housseau, and other examples of die dialectical process. One would 
have thought that a mere comparison of these examples with the clear and categorical 
statements of Engels (and of Marx, who had read the work in manuscript) to the 
effect that there can he no question of proving anything by triads or of inserting in 
the depiction of the real process the “conditional terras” of these triads, should be 
quite sufficient to make'clear the absurdity of accusing Marxism of Hegelian dialectics. 
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worthy critic: you will find that the present tense is used in the future when 
the future is regarded as inevitable and unquestionable. But why so, why is 
it unquestionable? — Mr. Mikhailovsky anxiously asks, desiring to convey 
&uch profound agitation as would justify even a distortion. But on this point, 
too, Marx gave an absolutely definite reply. You may consider it inadequate 
or wrong, but in that case you must show how exactly and why exactly it is 
wrong, and not talk nonsense about Hegelianism. 

Time was when Mr. Mikhailovsky not only knew himself what this reply 
was, but lectured others on it. Mr. Zhukovsky, he wrote in 1877, might 
with good grounds regard Marx’s construction concerning the future as 
conjectural, but “he had no moral right” to ignore the question of the 
socialization of labour, “to which Marx attributes vast importance.” Well, of 
course! Zhukovsky in 1877 had no moral right to ignore the question, but 
Mr, Mikhailovsky in 1894 has this moral right. Perhaps, quod licet Jovi, non 
licet bQvil\* 

At this point 1 cannot help recalling an amusing conception of this so> 
cialization which was at one time expressed in Otechestvenniye Zapiski. In 
No. 7, 1883, this magazine printed a “Letter to the Editor” from a certain 
Mr. Posloronny** who, just like Mr. Mikhailovsky, regarded Marx’s “con- 
struction” about the future as conjectural. 

“Essentially,” this gentleman argues, “the social form of labour 
under capitalism amounts to this, that several hundred or thousand 
workers grind, hammer, turn, lay on, lay under, pull and perform 
numerous other operations under one roof. As to iho general character 
of this regime it is excellently expressed by the proverb : ‘Each for him- • 
self, and God for all.’ What is there social abput this form of labour?” 

Well, you can see at once that the man has grasped what it is all about! 
“The social form of labour . . . amounts to . . . working under one roof!” 
And when such preposterous ideas are expressed in one of the best of the 
Russian magazines, they want to assure us that the theoretical part of 
Capital is generally recognized by science. Yes, as it was unable to adduce 
any objection to Capital of any serious weight, “generally recognized science” 
began to bow and scrape before it, at the same time continuing to betray 
the most elementary ignorance and to repeat the old banalities of school 
economics. We shall have to dwell a little on this question in order to make 
clear to Mr, Mikhailovsky the real meaning of the matter, which, according 
to his usual custom, he has entirely ignored. 

The socialization of labom by capitalist production does not consist in 
the fact that people work under one roof (that is only a small part of the 
process), but in the fact that concentration of capital is accompanied by 
specialization of social labour, by a reduction in Ae number of capitalists 


• 'What Jove may do, the bull may not. — Ed, 

** A pseudonym used by N, K. Mikhailovsky. — Ed. 
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in any given branch of industry and an increase in the number of special 
branches of industry — ^in the fact that many scattered processes of production 
are merged into one social process of production. When, in lire days of 
handicraft weaving, for example, the small producers themselves spun the 
yarn and made it into cloth, we had only a few branches of industry (spin- 
ning and weaving were merged) . But when production becomes socialized by 
capitalism, the number of special branches of industry increases: cotton 
spinning and cotton weaving are separated; this division and concentration 
of production in their turn give rise to new branches — ^machine-building, 
coal mining, and so forth. In each branch of industry, which has now become 
more specialized, the number of capitalists steadily decreases. This means 
that the social tie between the producer becomes increasingly stronger, the 
producers become welded into a single whole. The isolated small producers 
each performed several operations at one time, and were therefore relatively 
independent of each other: if, for instance, a handicraftsman himself sowed 
flax, and himself spun and wove, he was almost independent of others. It 
was this (and only this) regime of small, disunited commodity producers 
that justified the proverb : “Each for himself, and God for all,” tW is, the 
anarchy of market fluctuations. But the case is entirely different under the 
socialization of labour achieved by capitalism. The manufacturer who pro- 
duces fabrics depends on the cotton yarn manufacturer; the latter on the 
capitalist planter who grows the cotton, on tlie owner of the machine-build- 
ing works, the coal mine, and so on and so forth. The result is that no 
capitalist can get along without others. It is clear that the proverb “each 
for himself” is quite inapplicable to such a regime: here each works for 
all and all for each (and no room is left for God — either as a supermundane 
fantasy or as a mundane “golden calf”). The character of the regime com- 
pletely changes. If during the regime of small, isolated enterprises work 
came to a standstill in any one of them, this affected only a small number 
of members of society, did not cause any general disturbance, and therefore 
did not attract general attention and did not provoke social interference. 
But if work comes to a standstill in a large enterprise, devoted to a highly 
specialized branch of industry, and therefore working almost for the whole 
of society and, in its turn, dependent on the whole of society (for tihe sake 
of simplicity I take a case where socialization has attained the culminating 
point), work is bound to come to a standstill in all the other enterprises of 
society, because they can obtain the necessary products only from this enter- 
prise and can dispose of all their commodities only provided the commod- 
ities of this enterprise are available. The whole of production thus becomes 
fused into a single social process of production; yet each enterprise is 
conducted by a separate capitalist, is dependent on his will and pleasure and 
turns over the social products to him as his private property. Is it not clear 
that the form of production comes into irreconcilable contradiction with the 
form of appropriation? Is it not evident that the latter is bound to adapt 
itself to the former and is also bound to become social, that is, Socialist? 
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Bui the smart philisline of ihe Otechestvenniye Zapiski reduces ihe whole 
thing to the performance of work under one roof. Could anything be wider 
of the mark! (I have described only the material process, only the change 
in the relations of production, mlhout touching on the social aspect of the 
process, the amalgamation, welding and organization of the workers, since 
that is a derivative and subsidiary phenomenon.! 

The reason that such elementary things have to be explained to the Rn.s- 
sian “democrats” is that they are immersed to their very ears in middle- 
class ideas and are positively unable to imagine any but a middle-class 
order of things. 

But let us return to Mr. Mikhailovsky. What objections did he level 
against Uie facts and considerations on which Marx based the conclusion 
that the Socialist system was inevitable by virtue of the very laws of develop- 
ment of capitalism? Did he show that in reality — .under a commodity 
organization of social economy — ^ihere is no growing specialization of the 
social process of labour, no concentration of capital and enterprises, no 
socialization of the whole labour process? No, he did not cite a single 
instance in refutation of these facts. Did he shake the proposition that an- 
archy, which is irreconcilable with the socialization of labour, is an inherent 
feature of capitalist society? He said nothing about this. Did he prove that 
the amalgamation of the labour processes of all the capitalists into a single 
social labour process is compatible with private properly, or that some 
solution to the contradiction other than that indicated by Marx is possible or 
conceivable? No, he did not say a single word about this. 

On what then does his criticism rest? On twistings and distortions and 
on a spate of words, words that are nothing but noise and wind. 

For, indeed, how else are we to characterize such methods ns the critic, 
having first talked a lot of nonsense about triple successive steps of history, 
demands of Marx with a serious air; “And what next?” — ^that is, how will 
history proceed beyond that final stage of the process which he has described. 
Please note that from the very outset of his literary and revolutionary 
career Marx most definitely demanded that sociological theory should ac- 
curately depict the real process — and nothing more (c/., for instance. The 
Communist Manifesto on the Communists’ criterion of theory). He strictly 
adhered to this demand in his Capital: he made it his task to give a scientific 
analysis of the capitalist formation of society — and there he stopped, having 
shown that the development of this organization actually going on before our 
eyes has such and such a tendency, that it must inevitably perish and 
become transformed into another, a higher organization. But 1^. Mikhai- 
lovsky, overlooking the whole meaning of Marx’s doctrine, puts his stupid 
question: “And what next?” And he adds with an air of profundity: “I 
must frankly confess that I cannot quite conemve what Engels would reply.” 
But we must frankly confess, Mr. Mikhailovsky, that we can quite' concave 
the spirit and methods of such “criticism.” , 

Or take the following argument: 
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“In the Middle Ages, Marx’s individual property based on the pro- 
prietor’s own labour was neither the only nor the predominating factor, 
even in the realm of economic relations. There was much more along- 
side of it, to which, however, the dialectical method in Marx’s interpreta- 
tion [and not in Mr. Mikhailovsky’s garbled version of it?] does not 
propose to return. ... It is evident that all these schemes do not present 
a picture of historical reality, or even of its proportions, but simply 
satisfy the tendency of the human mind to think of every object in its 
past, present and future states.” 

Even your metliods of garbling, Mr. Mikhailovsky, are stereotyped to the 
point of nausea. — ^First he insinuates into Marx’s scheme, which claims to 
formulate the actual process of development of capitalism, and nothing 
else, the intention of proving everything by triads; then be establishes the 
fact that Marx’s scheme does not conform to this plan foisted on it by 
Mr. Mikhailovsky (the third stage restores only one aspect of the first stage, 
omitting all the others) ; and then in the coolest manner possible he comes 
to the conclusion that “the scheme evidently does not present a picture, of 
historical reality”! 

Is any serious controversy thinkable with such a man, a man who (as 
Engels said of Diihring) is incapable of quoting accurately even by way of 
exception? Is there any arguing, when the public is assured that the scheme 
“evidently” does not conform to reality, while not even an attempt is made 
to prove its falsity in any particular? 

Instead of criticising the real contents of Marxist views, Mr. Mikhailovsky 
exercises his ingenuity on the subject of the categories past, present and 
future. Arguing against the “eternal truths” of Herr Diihring, Engels, for 
instance, says that the “morality . . . preached to us today” is a threefold 
morality; feudal Christian, bourgeois and proletarian, so that the past, pres- 
ent and future have their own theories of morality. In this connection. 
My. Mikhailovsky reasons as follows: 

“I think that it is the categories past, present and future that lie 
■ at the basis of all triple divisions of history into periods.” 

What profundity! Who does not know that if any social phenomenon 
is examined in its process of development, there will always be discovered 
in it relics of the past, the foundations of the present and the germs of the 
future? But did Engels, for instance, think of asserting that the history of 
morality (he was speaking, we know, only of the “present”) was confined 
to the three factors indicated, that feudal morality, for example, was not 


* Other features of the economic system of the Middle Ages are omitted for the 
very reason that they belonged to the feudol social foimation, whereas Marx inves- 
tigates only the capitalist foimation. In its pure form the process of development of 
capitalism acmally did begin — ^for instance, in England — with the regime of small, 
isolated commodi^ producers and their individual labour property. 
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preceded by slave morality, and the latter by the morality of the primitive 
Communist community? Instead of seriously criticizing Engels’ attempt to 
analyse the modern trends of moral ideas by explaining them materialisti- 
cally, Mr. Mikhailovsky treats us to the most empty phrasemongering. 

In connection with the methods of “criticism” Mr. Mikhailovsky resorts 
to, a criticism which begins with the statement that he does not know where, 
in what work, the materialist conception of history is expounded, it would 
perhaps not be unprofitable to recall that there was a time when the author 
knew one of these works and was capable of appraising it more correctly. 
In 1877, Mr. Mikhailovsky expressed the following opinion of Capital: 

“If we remove from Capital tlie heavy, clumsy and unnecessary lid 
of Hegelian dialectics [How strange! How is it that “the Hegelian dia- 
lectics” was “unnecessary” in 1877, while in 1894 it appears that 
materialism rests on “the unimpeachahleness of the dialectical pro- 
cess”?], we shall observe in it, aside from the other merits of this 
work, splendidly digested material for an answer to the general ques- 
tion of the relation of forms to the material conditions of their exist- 
ence, and an excellent formulation of this question for a definite sphere.” 

“The relation of forms to the material conditions of their existence” — 
why, this is precisely that question of the inter-relation of the various aspects 
of social life, of the superstructure of ideological social relations resting on 
material relations, in the answer to which the doctrine of materialism 
consists. Let us proceed. 

‘ “In point of fact, the whole of ‘Capital’ [my italics] is devoted to 
an inquiry into how a social form, once arisen, continues to develop and 
accentuates its typical features, subjecting to itself and assimilating 
discoveries, inventions, improvements in methods of production, new 
markets and science itself, compelling them to work for it, and how, 
finally, the given form is unable to stand any further changes in material 
conditions.” 

An astonishing thing! In 1877, “the whole of ‘Capital’ ” was devoted to 
a materialist inquiry into a given social form (what is materialism if not 
an explanation of social forms by material conditions), whereas in 1894 it 
turns out that it is not even known where, in what work, an exposition of 
this materialism is to be sought! 

In 1877, Capital contained an “inquiry” into how “a given form [the 
capitalist form, is that not so?] is unable to stand any further changes in 
material conditions” (mark that!) — whereas in 1894 it turns out that there 
was no inquiry at all, and that the conviction that the capitalist form is 
unable to stand any further development of productive forces — rests “en- 
tirely on the end of a Hegelian triad”! In 1877, Mr. Mikhailovsky wrote 
that “the analysis of the relations of the given social form to the material 
conditions of its existence will forever [my italics] remain a memorial 
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to the logical force and the vast erudition of the author” — ^whereas in 1894 
ho declares that the doctrine of materialism has never and nowhere been 
verified and proved scientifically! 

An astonishing thing! What can this mean? What has happened? 

Two things have happened. Firstly, the Russian peasant Socialism of 
the ’seventies — ^which “snorted” at freedom because of its bourgeois char- 
acter, which fought the “clear-browed liberals” who zealously glossed over 
the antagonisms of Russian life, and which dreamed of a peasant revolu- 
tion — has completely decayed and has begotten that vulgar middle-class lib- 
eralism which discerns an “encouraging impression” in the progressive 
trends of peasant husbandry, forgetting that they are accompanied (and 
determined) by the wholesale expropriation of the peasantry. Secondly, in 
1877 Mr. Mikhailovsky was so engrossed in his task of defending the “san- 
guine” (i.c., revolutionary Socialist) Marx from the liberal critics that he 
failed to observe the incompatibility of Marx’s method with his own method. 
But now this irreconcilable antagonism between dialectical materialism and 
subjective sociology has been explained to him — explained by Engels’ ar- 
ticles and books, and by the Russian Social-Democrats (in Plekhanov one 
frequently meets with very apt comments on Mr, Mikhailovsky) — and 
Mr. Mikhailovsky, instead of seriously silting down to reconsider the whole 
question, has simply taken the bit between his teeth. Instead of welcoming 
Marx, as he did in 1872 and 1877, he now yelps at him under the guise of 
dubious praises, and shouts and fumes against the Russian Marxists for not 
wanting to rest content with “the defence of the economically weak,” with 
warehouses and improvements in the countryside, with museums and artels 
for kustars and similar well-meaning philistine ideas of progress, and for 
wanting to remain “sanguine” advocates of a social revolution and to teach, 
guide and organize the really revolutionary elements of society. 

After this brief excursion into the realm of the long-ago, one may, we 
think, conclude this examination of Mr. Mikhailovsky’s “criticism” of 
Marx’s theory. Let us then try to review £ind summarize the critic’s “argu- 
ments.” 

The doctrine he de'igned to destroy rests, firstly, on the materialist concep- 
tion of history, and, secondly, on the dialectical method. 

As to the first, the critic began by declaring that he does not know where, 
in what work materialism is expounded. Not having found this exposition 
anywhere, he began to invent a meaning for materialism himself. In order 
to give an idea of the excessive claims of this materialiom, he invented the 
stor'v that the meterialists c’aira to have explained the entire past, present 
and future of mankind — and when it subsequently transpired from a consul- 
tation of authentic statements of the Marxists that they regard only one 
social formation as having been explained, the critic decided that the 
materialists are narrowing the scope of materialism, whereby, he asserts, 
they are destroying their own position. In order ‘to give an idea of the 
methods by which this materialism was' worked out, he invented the story 
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that the materialists themselves confessed lo the inadequacy of their knowl- 
edge for such a purpose as the working out of scientific Socialism, in spite 
of die fact that Marx and Engels confessed to the inadequacy of their knowl- 
edge (in 1845-46) in relation to economic history in general, and in spite 
of the fact that they never published the work which testified to this inade- 
quacy of knowledge. After these preludes, we were treated to the criticism 
itself : Capital was annihilated by the fact that it deals with only one period, 
whereas die critic wants to have all periods, and also by the fact that it 
does not affirm economic materialism, hut simply touches upon it — argu- 
ments, evidently, so weighty and cogent as to compel the recognition that 
materialism had never been scientifically proved. Then the fact was brought 
against materialism that a man who had absolutely no connection with this 
doctrine, having studied pre-historic times in an entirely different country, 
also arrived at materialist conclusions. Further, in order to show that it was 
absolutely wrong lo bring procreation into materialism, that this was nothing 
hut a verbal artifice, the critic set out to prove that economic relations are 
a superstructure on sexual and family relations. The statements made by 
our weighty critic in the course of this for the edification of the materialists 
enriched us with the profound verity that inheritance is impossible without 
procreation, that a complex psychology “borders” on the products of this 
procreation, and that children are brought up in the spirit of dioir fathers. 
In passing, we also learnt that national lies are a continuation and generali- 
zation of gentile tics. 

Continuing his theoretical researches into materialism, the critic noted 
that the content of many of the arguments of the Marxists consists in the 
assertion that oppression and exploitation of the masses are “necessary” 
under the bourgeois regime and that this regime must “necessarily” become 
transformed into a Socialist regime — and thereupon he hastened to declare 
that necessity is too general a parenthesis (if it is not slated what exactly 
people consider necessary) and that therefore Marxists are mystics and 
metaphysicians. The critic also declared that Marx’s polemic against the 
idealists is “one-sided,” but he did not say a word about the relation of the 
views of these idealists to the subjective method and the relation of Marx’s 
dialectical materialism to these views. 

As to ihe second pillar of Marxism — the dialectical method — one push 
by the brave critic was enough to cast it to the ground. And the push was 
very well aimed: the critic wrought and laboured with incredible zeal to 
disprove that anything can be proved by triads, hushing up the fact that 
the dialectical method does not consist in triads, that it in fact consists in 
rejecting the methods of idealism and subjectivism in sociology. Another 
push was specially aimed at Marx; with the help of the valorous Herr 
Diihring, the critic ascribed to Marx the incredible absurdity of trying to 
prove the necessity of the, doom of capitalism by means of triads — and then 
victoriously combated this absurdity. 
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Such is the epols of brilliant “victories” of “our well-known sociologist”! 
How “edifying” (Burenin) is the contemplation of these victories, is it not? 

We cannot refrain at this point from touching on another circumstance, 
one which has no direct bearing on the criticism of Marx’s doctrine, but 
which is extremely significant in elucidating the critic’s ideals and his idea 
of reality, namely, his attitude to the working-class movement in Western 
Europe. 

Above we quoted a statement by Mr. Mikhailovsky in which he says that 
materialism has not justified itself in “science” (in the science of the 
German “friends of the people,” perhaps?); but this materialism, argues 
Mr. Mikhailovsky, “is really spreading very rapidly among the working 
class.” How does Mr. Mikhailovky explain this fact? “As to the success,” 
he says, “which economic materialism enjoys in breadth, so to speak, its 
widespread acceptance in a critically unverified form, this success chiefly 
lies, not in science, but in common practice established by prospects in the 
direction of the future.” 

What other meaning can there he to this clumsy phrase about practice 
“established” by prospects in the direction of the future than that mate- 
rialism is spreading not because it correctly explains reality, but because 
it turns away from reality in the direction of prospects? And he goes on 
to say: 

“These prospects demand of the German working clash which is 
adopting them and of those who take a warm interest in its fate 
neither knowledge nor an effort of critical thought. They demand 
only faith.” 

In other words, the wide spread of materialism and scientific Socialism 
is due to the fact that this doctrine promises the workers a better future! 
Why, anybody with even a most elementary acquaintance with the history 
of Socialism and of the working-class movement in the West will see the 
utter absurdity and falsity of this explanation. Everybody knows that 
scientific Socialism never painted any prospects for the future as such: it 
confined itself to analy-^ing the present bourgeois regime, to studying the 
trends of development of the capitalist social organization — and that is all. 

“We do not say to the world,” Marx wrote in 1843, and he fulfilled 
this program to the letter — ^“We do not say to the world: ‘Cease . 
struggling . . . your whole struggle is futile.’ We provide it with a 
true slogan for the struggle. We only show the world what it is really 
struggling for, and realization is a thing which the world must acquire, 
whether it likes it or not.” 

Everybody knows that Capital, for instance — that prime and basic work 
in which scientific Socialism is expounded — restricts itself to the most gen- 
eral allusions to the future and traces only those already existing elements 
from which the future system is springing. Everybody knows that as regards 
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prospects for the future incomparably more was contributed by the earlier 
Socialists, who described the future society in every detail, desiring to fire 
mankind with a picture of a system under which people will get along 
without conflict and under which their social relations will be based not on 
exploitation but on true principles of progress, conforming to the conditions 
of human nature. Nevertheless, in spile of a whole phalanx of highly tal- 
ented people who expounded these ideas, and in spite of the most convinced 
Socialists, their theories stood aloof from life and their programs from the 
political movements of the people until large-scale machine industry drew 
the mass of the working-class proletariat into the vortex of political life, and 
until the true slogan for their struggle was found. This slogan was found by 
Marx, not a “utopian, but a strict and, in places, even dry scientist” (as 
Mr. Mikhailovsky called him in long bygone days — ^in 1872) ; and it was 
not found by virtue of prospects, but of a scientific analysis of the present 
bourgeois regime, by virtue of an elucidation of the necessity of exploitation 
under this regime, by vhtue of an investigation of the laws of its develop- 
ment. Mr. Mikhailovsky, of course, may assure the readers of Rtisshoye 
Bogatstvo that neither knowledge nor effort of thought is required to under- 
stand this analysis, but we have already seen in his own case, (and shall 
see it no less in the case of his Economist collaborator) such a gross lack 
of understanding of the elementary truths established by this analysis that 
such a statement, of course, can only provoke a smile. It remains an indis- 
putable fact that the spread and development of the working-class move- 
ment are proceeding precisely where large-scale capitalist machine industry 
is developing, and in proportion to its development, and that the Socialist 
doctrine is successful only when it stops arguing about the social conditions 
that harmonize with human nature and sets out to make a materialist anal- 
ysis of contemporary social relations dnd to elucidate the necessity of the 
present regime of exploitation. 

Having tried to evade the real reasons for the success of materialism 
among the workers by describing the attitude of this doctrine to the “pros- 
pects,” in a way which is directly contrary to the truth, Mr. Mikhailovsky 
now begins to scoff in the most vulgar and philistine manner at the ideas 
and tactics of the West European working-class movement. As we have 
seen, he was unable to bring literally a single argument to bear against 
Marx’s proofs of the inevitability of the transformation of the capitalist 
system into a Socialist system as a result of the socialization of labour. 
But without the slightest embarrassment, he ironically remarks that “the 
army of proletarians” is preparing to expropriate the capitalists, “where- 
upon all class conflict will cease and peace on earth and good-will among 
men will reign.” He, Mr. Mikhailovsky, knows of far simpler and surer 
ways of achieving Socialism than this: All that is required is that the 
"friends of dje people” should explain in greater detail the “clear and 
infallible” ways of achieving “the. desired economic evolution” — and then 
these friends of the people will most likely “be called” to solve the “prac- 
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tical economic problems” (see the article, “Problems of the Economic 
Development of Russia,” by Mr. Yuzhakov, in Russkoye Bogatstvo, No. 11), 
and meanwhile . . . meanwhile the workers must wadi, rely on the friends 
of the people and not undertake, with “unjustified self-assurance,” an in- 
dependent struggle against the exploiters. Desiring utterly to demolish this 
“unjustified self-assurance,” our author expresses his fervent disgust with 
“this science which can almost be contained in a vest-pocket dictionary.” 
How terrible, indeed! Science — and penny Social-Democratic pamphlets 
that can be put in one’s pocket! 1 Is it not obvious how unjustifiably self- 
assured are the people who value science only to the extent that it teaches 
the exploited to wage an independent struggle for their emancipation— 
teaches them to hold aloof from all “friends of the people” that gloss over 
class antagonism and desire to take the whole business upon themselves — ■ 
and who therefore expound this science in penny publications which so 
shock the philistines? How different it would be if the workers entrusted 
their destiny to the “friends of the people”! They would give them a real 
many-lomed, university, philistine science; they would acquaint them with 
the details of a social organization which is in harmony with human nature, 
provided only . . . the workers consented to wait and did not themselves 
begin a struggle with such unjustified self-assurance! 

* # w ' 

Before passing to the second part of Mr. Mikhailovsky’s “criticism,” 
which this time is directed not against Marx’s theory in general but against 
the Russian Social-Democrats in particular, we shall have to make a little 
digression. The fact of the matter is that just as, when criticizing Marx, 
Mr. Mikhailovsky not only made no attempt to give an accurate description 
of Marx’s theory but definitely distorted it, so now he most unscrupulously 
garbles the ideas of the Russian Social-Democrats. The truth must be restored. 
This can be done most conveniently by comparing the ideas of the 
earlier Russian Socialists with the ideas of the Social-Democrats. I borrow 
an account of the former from an article by Mr. Mikhailovsky in Russkaya 
Mysl, 1892, No. 6, in which he also spoke of Marxism (and spoke of it — 
let it be said to his present shame — in a decent tone, without dealing with 
questions which can be treated in a censored press only in the Burenin 
manner, and without confusing the Marxists with all sorts of riff-raff) and, 
as against Marxism — or, at lea=t, if not against, then parallel with Marx- 
ism — set forth his own views. Of course, I have not the least desire to offend 
either Mr. Mikhailovsky, by reckoning him among the Socialists, or the 
Russian Socialists, by putting them on a par with Mr. Mikhailovsky; but 
I think that the line of argument is essentially the same in both cases, the 
difference being only in the degree of firmness, straightforwardness and 
consistency of their convictions. 

Describing the ideas of the Otechestuenniye Zapiski, Mr. Mikhailovsky 
wrote: 
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“We have included the ownership of the land by the tiller and of 
the implements of labour by the producer among the moral and po- 
litical ideals.” 

Tlie point of departure, you see, is most well-intentioned, inspired with 
the best wishes. . . . 

“The mediaeval forms of labour* still existing in our country have 
been seriously shaken, but we saw no reason to pul a complete end 
to them for the sake of any doctrine whatever, liberal or non-liberal,” 

A strange argument! For, “forms of labour” of any kind can be shaken 
only by replacing them with some other forms; yet we do not find our 
author (nor any of his co-thinkers for that matter) even attempting to 
analyse and explain these new forms, or to ascertain why these new forms 
oust the old forms. Stranger still is the second half of the tirade: 

“We saw no reason to put an end to these forms for the sake of any 
doctrine.” 

What means do “we”(i.e., the Socialists — see the above reservation) 
possess of “putting an end” to forms of labour, that is, of reconstructing 
the existing relations of production of the members of society? Is not the 
idea that these relations can be remade in accordance with a doctrine really 
absurd? Listen to what comes next; 

“Our task is not to rear at all costs an ‘exceptional’ civilization 
from out of our own national depths; but neither is it to transplant to 
our country the Western civilization in toto, with all the contradic- 
tions that are rending it; we must take what is good from wherever 
we can; and whether it happens to be our own or foreign is not a 
matter of principle, but of practical convenience. Surely, this is so 
simple, clear and comprehensible that there is nothing even to discuss.” 

And how simple it all is, indeed! “Take” what is good from everywhere — 
and there you are! From the mediaeval forms “take” the ownership of the 
means of production by the worker, and from the new (i.fi., the capitalist) 
forms “take” liberty, equality, enlightenment and culture. And there is 
nothing even to discuss! Here you have the whole subjective method of 
sociology in a nutshell: sociology starts with a utopia — ^the ownership of 
the land by the worker — and points out the conditions for realizing the 
desirable, namely, “take” what is good from here and from there. This 
philosopher regards social relations from a purely metaphysical standpoint, 
as a simple mechanical aggregation of various institutions, as a simple 
mechanical concatenation of various phenomena. He plucks out one of these 

* “By mediaeval foms of labour” — the author explains in another place — ^are 
meant not only communal land ownership, handicraft industry and artel organization. 
Ihese are undoubtedly all mediaeval forius, but to them must be added aU forms 
of ownership of land or implements of production by the worker.” 
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phenomena — the ownership of the land by the tiller in mediaeval forms — 
and thinks that it can be transplanted to all other forms, just as a brick 
can be transferred from one building to another. Yea, but that is not study- 
ing social relations; it is mutilating the material to be studied. In reality," 
there is no such thing as the ownership of the land by the tiller, existing 
individually and independently, as you have taken it. That was only one 
of the links in the relations of production of that lime, which consisted 
in the land being divided up among large landed proprietors, landlords, 
and the landlords allotting it to the peasants in order to exploit them, so that 
the land was, as it were, wages in kind: it provided the peasant with 
necessary products, in order that he might be able to produce surplus product 
for the landlord; it was a fund which secured the landlord the services of the 
peasant. Why did the author not follow up this system of relations of 
production, instead of confining him.self to plucking out one phenomenon 
and thus presenting it in an absolutely false light? Because the author 
does not know how to handle social problems: he (I repeal. I am using 
Mr. Mikhailovsky’s arguments only as an example in order to criticize 
Russian Socialism as a whole) does not even make it his business to explain 
the “forms of labour” of that time and to present them as a definite system 
of relations of production, as a definite social formation. To use Marx’s 
expression the dialectical method, which obliges us to regard* society as a 
living organism in its functioning and development, is foreign to him. 

Without stopping to think why the old forms of labour are ousted by 
the new forms, he repeats exactly the same error when he discu'ses these 
new forms. It is enough for him to note that these forms “shake” the 
ownership of the land by the tiller — that is, speaking more generally, find 
expression in the divorcement of the producer from the means of produc- 
tion — and to condemn this for not conforming to the ideal. And here again 
his argument is utterly absurd: he plucks out one phenomenon (loss of 
land), without even attempting to represent it as a term of a now different 
system of relations of production, based on commodity production, which 
necessarily begets competition among the commodity producer'i, inequality, 
the impoverishment of some and the enrichment of others. He noted one 
phenomenon, the impoverishment of the masses, and put aside the other, 
the enrichment of the minority, and thereby deprived himself of the possi- 
bility of comprehending either. 

And such methods he calls “seeking answers to the questions of life 
in their flesh and blood form” {RussJmye Bogatstvo, 1894, No. 1), when 
as a matter of fact quite the contrary is the case; unable and unwilling to 
explain reality, to look it straight in the face, he ignominiously fled from 
these questions of life, with its sti-uggle of the haves against the have-nots, 
to the realm of pious utopias. This he calls “seeking answers to the ques- 
tions of life in the ideal treatment of lhar actual burning and complex 
reality” (Riisskoye Bogatstvo, No. 1), when as a matter of fact he did not 
even attempt to analyse and explain his actual reality. 
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Instead, he presented us with a utopia contrived by senselessly plucking 
individual elements from various social fonnations — taking one thing from 
the mediaeval formation, another from the “new” formation, and so on. 
It is obvious that a theory based on this was bound to stand aloof from 
actual social evolution, for the simple reason that our Utopians had to live 
and act not under social relations formed from elements taken from here 
and from there, but under those which determine the relation of the 
peasant to the kulak (the thrifty muzhik), of the kustar to the dealer, 
of the worker to the manufacturer, and which they completely failed 
to comprehend. Their attempts and efforts to remould these uncompre- 
ttiended relations in accordance with their ideal were bound to end in a 
fiasco. 

Such, in very general outline, was the position of Socialism in Russia 
when “the Russian Marxists appeared on the scene.” 

It was precisely with a criticism oI the subjective methods of the earlier 
Socialists that they began. Not satisfied with merely establishing the fact 
of exploitation and condemning it, they desired to explain it. Realizing 
that the whole post-Reform history of Russia consisted in the impoverish- 
ment of the mass and the enrichment of a minority, observing the colossal 
expropriation of the small producers side by side with universal technical 
progress, ncrting that these opposite tendencies arose and became accen- 
tuated wherever, and to the extent that, commodity production developed 
and became consolidated, they could not but conclude that they were con- 
fronted with a bourgeois (capitalist) organization of social economy, which 
necessarily gave rise to the expropriation and oppression of the masses. 
Their practical program was quite directly determined by this conviction. 
This program was to join the struggle of the proletariat against the bour- 
geoisie, the struggle of the propertyless classes against the propertied, which 
constitutes the principal content of economic reality in Russia, from the 
most out-of-the-way village to the most up-to-date and perfected factory. How 
were they to join it? Ihe answer was again suggested by real life. Capi- 
talism had advanced the principal branches of industry to the stage of 
large-scale machine industry; by thus socializing production, it had created 
the material conditions for a new system and had at the same time created 
a new social force — ^the class of factory workers, the urban proletariat. 
Subjected to the same bourgeois exploitation as the exploitation of the 
whole toiling population of Russia is in its economic essence, this class, 
however, has been placed, as far as its emancipation is concerned, in rather 
favourable circumstances: it has no longer any ties with the old society, 
which was wholly based on exploitation; the very conditions of its labour 
and circumstanced of life organize it, compel it to think and enable it to 
step into the arena of the political struggle. It was only natural that the 
Social-Democrats should direct all their attention to, and base all their 
hopes on this class, that they should make the development of its class 
consciousness their program, that they ^ould direct all their activities to- 
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wards helping it to rise and wage a direct political struggle against the 
pre=ent regime and towards enlisting the whole Russian proletariat in this 
struggle. 

tM >i! i!i 

Let us now see how Mr. Mikhailovsky fights the Social-Democrats. What 
arguments does he level against their theoretical views, against their political, 
Socialist activity? 

The theoretical views of the Marxists are set forth by the critic in the 
following manner: 

“The truth [the Marxists are represented as declaring] is that in 
accordance with the immanent laws of historical necessity Russia will 
develop her own capitalist production, with all its inherent contradic- 
tions and the swallowing up of the small capitalists by the large, and 
meanwhile the muzhik, divorcedi from the land, will become transformed 
into a proletarian, unite, become ‘socialized’ — and the job will be done 
— mankind will be happy.” 

So you see, the Marxists do not differ in any way from the “friends of 
the people” in their conception of reality; they differ only in their idea 
of the future: they are not in the least concerned with the present, it appears, 
but only with “prospects.” That this is precisely Mr. Mikhailovsky’s idea, 
of that there can he no doubt: the Marxists, he says, “are fully convinced 
that there is nothing utopian in their forecasts of the future, and' that every- 
thing has been weighed and measured in accordance with the strict dictates 
of science.” And, finally, he says, even more explicitly, that the Marxists 
“believe in andl preach the immutability of an abstract historical scheme.” 

In a word, what we find levelled at the Marxists is that most banal and 
vulgar allegation to which everybody who has nothing substantial to bring 
against their views has long resorted. 

“The Marxists preach the immutability of an abstract historical 
scheme!” 

But then, this is a sheer lie and invention! 

Nowhere has any Marxist ever argued tliat there “must be” capitalism in 
Russia “because” there was capitalism in the West, and so on. No Marxist 
has ever regarded Marx’s theory as a general and compulsory philosophical 
scheme of history, or as anything more than an explanation of a particular 
social-economic formation. Only Mr. Mikhailov'ky, the subjective philos- 
opher, has managed to betray such a lack of understanding of Marx as to 
attribute to him a general philosophical theory, in reply to which he received 
from Marx the quite explicit explanation that he was barking up the wrong 
tree. No Marxist has ever based his Social-Democratic views on anything 
but their conformity with the realities and the history of the given, that is, 
the Russian social and economic relations; and he could! not have done so, 
because tliis demand on theory has been .quite definitely and clearly pro. 
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claimed and made ihc cornerstone of the whole doctrine by Marx himself, 
the founder of “Marxism.” 

Of course, Mr. Mikhailovsky may refute these statements as much as he 
pleases on the grounds that he has heard “with his own ears” the preaching 
of an abstract historical scheme. But what does it matter to us. the Social- 
Democrats, or to anybody else for lh''t matter, that Mr. Mikhai'ovsky has 
had occasion to hear all «orts of absurd nonsense from the people he associ- 
ates with? Does it not only go to show that he is verv fortunate in the choice 
of the people he associates with, and nothing more? It is very possib’e, of 
course, that the witty people with whom the witty philosopher associates call 
themselves Marxists, Social -Democrats, and so forth — but who does not know 
that nowadays (as was noted long asto't every adventurer likes to deck himself 
in a “red”t cloak? And if Mr. Mikhailovsky is so perspicacious that he 
cannot distinguish these “mummers” from Marxists, or if he has understood 
Marx so pvofoundlv as never to have noted this criterion of h's whole 
doctrine (the formulation of “what is going on before onr e'^es”! that Marx 
so emphatically stressed, it onlv again shows that Mr. Mikhailovsky is not 
very intelligent, and nothing else. 

At any rale, if he undertook to conduct a polemic in the presto against 
the “Social-Democrats,” he should have dealt with the group of Socialists 
who have long borne that name and borne it alone so that no others could 
he confounded with them, and who have their literary representatives — 
Plekhanov and his circle. And had he done so — and that obviously is what 
anybody with any decency should have done — and Ind consulted at least the 
first Social-Democratic work, Plekhanov’s Ovr DWerences. he would have 
found in its very first pascs a categorical declaration made by the author 
on behalf of all the members of the circle: 

“We in no case desire to shelter our program under the authorilv of a 
great name” (i.e,, the authority of Marx). Do you understand R'lssian, 
Mr. Mikhailovsky? Do you understand the difference between preaching 
abstract schemes and entirely disclaiming the authority of Marx when passing 
judgment on Russian affairs? 

Do you realize that, by presenting the first opinion you happened to hear 
from Ae people you associate with as a Marxist opinion, and by ignoring 
the published declaration of one of the prominent members of Social- 
Democracy made on behalf of the whole group, you acted dishonestly? 

And then the declaration becomes even more explicit: 

"I repeat,” Plekhanov says, “that differences of opinion regarding 
modern Russian realities are possible among the most consistent 
Marxists . . . [our doctrine] is the first attempt to apply this scientific 
theory to the analy.'sis of very complex and intricate social relations.” 

* All this is said on the assumption that Mr. Mikhailovsky did indeed hear ab- 
stract hiatorical schemes preached, and has not prevaricated. But I consider it ab- 
solutely imperative in this connection to make the reservation diat I give this only 
for what it ia worth. 
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II would seem difficull to say anything more clearly: the Marjcists un- 
reservedly borrow from Marx’s theory only its invaluable methods, without 
which an explanation of social relations is impossible, and consequently they 
consider the criterion of their judgment of these relations to lie in its fidelity 
and conformity to reality, and not in abstract schemes and suchlike nonsense. 

Perhaps you think the author actually meant something else by these 
statements? But that is not so. The question he was dealing with was — 
“must Russia pass through the capitalist phase of development?” Therefore 
the question was not formulated in a Marxist way but in accordance with 
the subjective methods of sundry native philosophers, for whom the criterion 
of this “must” lies in the policy of the authorities, or in the activities of 
“society,” or in the ideal of a society which is “in harmony with human 
nature,” and similar nonsense. The question then arises, how would a man 
who preaches abstract schemes have answered such a question? Obviously, 
he would have begun to speak of the unimpeachableness of the dialectical 
process, of the general philosophical importance of Marx’s theory, of the 
inevitability of every country passing through the phase of . . . and so on 
and so forth. 

And how dud Plckhanov answer it? 

In the only way a Marxist could answer it. 

He entirely left aside the question of what must he, considering it an idle 
one, one that could interest only subjectivists, and spoke only of real social 
and economic relations and of their real evolution. He therefore did not 
give a direct answer to this wrongly-formulated question, but instead replied: 
“Russia has entered on the capitalist path.” 

But Mr. Mikhailovsky, with the air of a connoisseur, talks about the 
preaching of abstract historical schemes, about the immanent laws of ne- 
cessity, and similar incredible nonsense. And he calls this "a polemic against 
the Social-Democrats” ! ! 

If this is a polemicist, then I simply fail to understand what is a 
windbag? ! 

One must also observe in connection with Mr. Mikhailovsky’s argument 
quoted above that he represents the views of the Social-Democrats as being 
that “Russia will develop her own capitalist production.” Evidently, in the 
opinion of this philosopher, Russia has not got “her own” capitalist produc- 
tion. The author apparently shares the opinion that Russian capitalism is 
confined to one and a half million workers. We shall later on again meet 
with this childish idea of our “friends of the people,” who class all the 
other forms of exploitation of free labour under heaven knows what heading. 

“Russia will develop her own capitalist production with all its inher- 
ent contradictions . . . and meanwhile the muzhik divorced from the 
land, will become transformed into a proletarian.” 

The deeper the forest, the thicker the trees! So there are no “inherent 
contradictions” in Russia? Or, to put it plainly, there is no exploitation of 
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llie mass of the people by a handful of capitalists; there is no impoverish- 
mont of the vast majority of the population and no enrichment of a few? 
The muzhik has still to be divorced from the land? Why, what is the whole 
post-Reform history of Russia, if not the wholesale expropriation of the pea- 
santry on a hitherto unparalleled scale? One must possess great courage indeed 
to say such things publicly. And Mr. Mikhailovsky possesses that courage: 

“Marx dealt with a ready-made proletariat and a ready-made capitalism, 
whereas we have still to create them.” 

Russia has still to create a proletariat?! In Russia — ^in which alone can 
be found such hopeless poverty of the masses and such shameless exploitation 
of the toilers; which in respect to the condition of her poor has been com- 
pared (and legitimately) with England; and in which the starvation of 
millions of people is a permanent phenomenon ’existing side by side, for 
instance, with a steady increase in the export of grain — ^in Russia there is 
no proletariat! 

I think Mr. Mikhailovsky deserves to have a memorial erected to him 
in his lifetime lor these classic words I’l’ 

But we shall see later that this is a constant and consistent tactical ma- 
noeuvre of the “friends of the people,” namely, pharisaically to close their 
eyes to the intolerable condition of the tdilers in Russia, to depict it as 
having been only “shaken,” so that all that is needed is an effort by “cultured 
society” and by the government to put everything on the right track. These 
knights in shining armour think that if they close their eyes to the fact that 
the condition of the toiling masses is bad not because it has been “shaken,” 
but because these masses are being shamelessly robbed by a handful of 
exploiters, that if they bury their heads in the sand like ostriches so as not 
tc. see these exploiters, the exploiters will disappear. And when the Social- 
Democrats tell them that it is shameful cowardice to fear to look reality in 
the face; when they take the fact of exploitation as their starting point and 
say lliat its only possible explanation lies in the bourgeois organization of 
Russian society, which is splitting the people into proletariat and bourgeoisie, 
and in the class character of the Russian state, which is nothing but the organ 
of domination of the bourgeoisie, and that therefore the only way out lies in 
the class struggle of the proletariat against the bourgeoisie — these “friends 
of the people” begin to howl that the Social-Democrats want to depiive 
the people of their land, that they want to destroy our people’s economic 
organization! 


• But perhaps here too Mr. Mikhailovsky may try to wriggle out of it by de- 
claring that he did not intend to say that there is no proletariat in Russia in general, 
but only that there is no capitalist proletariat? Is that so? Then why did you not 
say BO? Why, the whole question is whether the Russian proletariat is a proletariat 
characteristic of the bourgeois organization of social economy, or of some other. Who 
is to blame if in the course of two whole articles you did not say a word about this, 
the only serious and important question, but preferred instead to jabber aU sorts of 
nonsense and to blarney for all you are worth? 
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We now come to the most outrageous part of 'this whole indecent, to say 
the least of it, “polemic,” namely, Mr. Mikhailovsky’s “criticism” (?) of 
the political activities of the Social-Dmocrats. Everybody realizes that the 
activities carried on among the workers by Socialists and agitators cannot 
be honestly discussed in our legal press, and that the only thing a self* 
respecting censored' periodical can do in this connection is to “maintain 
a tactful silence.” Mr. Mikhailovsky has forgotten this most elementary of 
rules and has not scrupled to take advantage of his monopoly contact with 
the reading public in order to sling mud at the Socialists. 

However, means of combating this unscrupulous critic will be found even 
if outside of the legal publications. 

“As I understand it,” Mr. Mikhailovsky says with assumed naivete, 
“the Russian Marxists can be divided into three categories: Marxist 
observers (who look on but take no part in the process), passive 
Marxists (they only ‘allay the painSs of childbirth’ ; they ‘are not interest, 
ed in the people on the land, and direct their attention and hopes to 
those who are already divorced from the means of production’), and 
active Marxists (who bluntly insist on the further ruin of the country- 
side) 

f 

What is this! Mr. Critic must surely know that the Russian Marxists are 
Socialists who take the view that the reality around us is a capitalist society, 
and that there is only one. way out of it — ^the class struggle of the proletariat 
against the bourgeoisie? How, then, and on what grounds, does he mix them 
up so with a sort of senseless vulgarity? What right (moral, of course) 
has he to extend the term Marxists to people who obviously do not accept 
the most elementary and fundamental tenets of Marxism, people who have 
never and nowhere appeared as a distinct group and have never and nowhere 
proclaimed a program of their own? 

Mr. Mikhailovsky has left himself any number of loopholes for justifying 
such monstrous methods. 

“Perhaps,” he says with the smartness and airinetes of a society fop, 
“these are not real Marxists, but they consider and proclaim themselves 
such.” 

Where have they proclaimed it, and when? In the liberal and radical 
salons of St. Petersburg? In private letters? Be it so. Well then, talk to 
them in your salons and in your correspondence! But you come out publicly 
anywhere (under the banner of Marxism). And you have the effrontery to 
claim that you are arguing against “Social-Democrats,” although you know 
that this name is borne only by one group of revolutionary Socialists, and 
that nobody else can be confused with them.* 

* I shall dwell on at least one factual reference which occurs in Mr. Mikhai- 
lovsky’s article. Anybody who has read this article will have to admit that he in- 
cludes Mr. Skvortsov (the author of The Economic Causes of Starvation) among the 
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Mr. Mikhailovsky wriggles and scpaiims, like a schoolboy caught red- 
handed: “I am not the least to blame here” — he tries to make the reader 
believe — "I ‘heard it with my own ears and saw it with my own eyes.’ ” 
Excellent! We are quite willing to believe that there is nobody in your field 
of vision but vulgarians and rascals. But what has that to do with us, the 
Social-Democrats? Who does not know that “at the present time, when” not 
only Socialist activity, but all social activity that is at all independent and 
honest, is subject to political persecution — ^for every person actually working 
under one banner or another — ^be it Narodovolism, Marxism, or even, let us 
say, constitutionalism — there are several score of phrasemongers who under 
that name conceal their liberal cowardice, andi, in addition, perhaps several 
downright rascals who are arranging their own shady affairs? Is it not ob- 
vious that it requires the vilest kind of vulgarity to blame any of these trends 
for the fact that its banner is being besmirched (privately and on the quiet, 
at that) by every sort of riff-raff? Mr. Mikhailovsky’s whole argument is one 
chain of distortions, mutilations and peiwersions. We saw above that he 
completely distorted the “truths” on wMch the Social-Democrats base them- 
selves, presenting them in a way in which no Marxist has ever presented 
them, or could have presented) them, anywhere. And if he had set forth 
the actual conception which the Social-Democrats have of Russian realities, 
he could hot but have seen that one can “conform” to these views only in 
one manner, namely, by helping to develop the class consciousness of the 
proletariat, by organizing and welding it for the political struggle against 
the present regime. Ho has, however, one other trick up his sleeve. With an 
air of injured innocence he pharisaically lifts up his eyes heavenward and 
unctuously declares: 

“I am \ ery glad to heat that. But I cannot understand what you are 
protesting against [that is exactly what he says in Russkoye Bogatstvo, 
No. 2]. Read my comment on passive Marxists more attentively and 
you will see that I say: from the ethical standpoint, no objection can 
be made.” 

This, too, of course, is nothing but a re-hash of his former wretched 
subterfuges. 

Tell us, please, how would the conduct of a person be characterized who 
declared that he was criticizing social-revolutionary Narodism (when no 


“Marxists.” But, as a matter of fact, this gentleman does not call himself a Marxist, 
and one needs only a most elementary acquaintance with the works of the Social- 
Democrats to see that from thoir standpoint he is nothing but a vulgar bourgeois. 
What sort of a Marxist is he when he does not understand that the social environ- 
ment for which he projects his progressive measures is a bourgeois environment, and 
that therefore all “culfiral improvements," which are indeed to be observed even in 
peasant husbandry, are bourgeois progress, improving the position of a minority but 
pi^letarianizing die masses'. What sort of a Marxist is he when he does not under- 
stand that the state to which he appeals with his projects is a class state, capable 
only of supporting the bourgeoisie and oppressing the proletariat! 
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Other had yet appeared — I take such a period), and who proceeded to say 
approximalely the following: 

“Tlie Narodniks, as I understand it, are divided into three categories: 
the consistent Narodniks, who completely accept the ideas of the muzhik 
and, in exact accordance with hi^ desires, would make a general princi- 
ple of the birch and wife-beating and generally further the abominable 
policy of the government of the knout and club, which, you know, 
has been called a mrodnaya* policy; then, the cowardly Narodniks, 
who are not interested in the opinion of the muzhik, and are only striv- 
ing .to transplant to Russia an alien revolutionary movement by means 
of associations and suchlike — against which, however, no objection, 
can be made from the ethical standpoint, unless it be the slipperiness 

' of the path, which may easily convert a cowardly Narodnik into a 
consistent or a courageous one; and, lastly, the courageous Narodniks, 
who carry out to the full the iiarodny ideals of the thrifty muzliik, and 
accordingly settle on the land in order to live as kulaks in good earnest>” 

All decent people, of course, would characterize this as vile and' vulgar 
scoffing. And if, further, the person who said such things could not be 
rebutted by the Narodniks in the same press; if, moreover, the ideas of 
these Narodniks had hUherlo been set forth only illegally, so that many 
people had no exact conception of them and might easily believe everything ' 
they were told about the Narodniks — ^then everybody would agree that such 
a person is. . . . 

But perhaps Mr. Mikhailovsky himself has not yet quite forgotten the 
word that fits here. * . 

Si # Si 

But enough! Many similar insinuations by Mr. Mikhailovsky still remain. 
But I do not know of any labour more fatiguing, more thankless, more 
arduous than to have to wallow in this filth, to cull insinuations dispersed 
here and there, to compare them andi to search for at least one serious 
objection. , 

, Enough! 

April 1894 

Originally published 

as a separate p^phlet in 1R94 


people’s. — Kd. 
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THE TASKS OF THE RUSSIAN SOCIAL-DEMOCRATS 


The second half of the ’nineties is marked by an uncommonly Heightened 
interest in the presentation and solution of problems of the Russian revolu- 
tion. The appearance of a new revolutionary party, the “Narodnoye Pravo” 
(“People’s Rights”), the growing influence and successes of the Social- 
Democrats, the evolution of the “Narodnaya Volya” (“People’s Will”), all 
this has evoked a lively discussion on questions of program in Socialist 
study circles — of intellectuals and of wojkers — as well as in illegal literature. 
In connection with the latter, reference should be made to An Urgent Ques- 
tion, and the Manijeslo (1894) of the “Narodnoye Pravo” Party, to the 
Leaflet of t]ie “Narodnaya Volya” Group, to the Rabotnik {The Worker) 
published abroad by the “League of Russian Social-Democrats,” to the 
• growing activity in the publication of revolutionary pamphlets in Russia, 
principally for workers, and the agitational activities of the Social-Democratic 
“League of Struggle for the Emancipation 'of the Working Class” in St. 
Petersburg in connection with the famous St. Petersburg strikes of 1896, etc. 

At the present time (the end of 1897), the most ifrgenl question, in our 
opinion, is the question of the practical activities of the Social-Democrats. 
We emphasize the practical side of Social-Democracy, because its theoretical 
side apparently has already passed the most acute period of stubborn non- 
comprehension on the part of its opponents, when strong efforts were made 
to suppress the new trend as soon as it appeared, on the one hand, and the 
stalwart defence of the principles of Social-Democracy, on the other. Now, 
the main and fundamental features of the theoretical views of the Social- 
Democrats have been sufficiently clarified. This, however, cannot be said in 
regard to the practiced side of Social-Democracy, to its political program, 
its methods of activity, its tactics. It is precisely in this sphere, it seems 
to us, that variance and mutual misunderstanding prevail most, which pre- 
vents complete rapprochement with Social-Democracy on the part of tliose 
revolutionaries who, in theory, have completely renounced the principles of 
the “Narodnaya Volya,” and, in practice, are either induced by the very 
force of circumstances to begin to carry on propaganda and agitation among 
the workers and, even more than that, to organize their work ametng the 
workers on the basis of the class struggle, or else strive to pul democratic 
tasks at the basis of their whole propam and revolutionary activities. Unless 
we are mistaken, the latter description applies to the two revolutionary 
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groups which are operating in Russia at the present lime, in addition to the 
Social-Democrats, viz,, ihe followers of “Narodnaya Volya” and the fol- 
lowers of “Narodnoye Pravo.” 

We think, therefore, that it is particularly opportune to try to explain the 
practical tasks of the Social-Democrats and to give the reasons why we think 
that their program is the most rational of the three programs that have been 
presented, and why we think that the arguments that have been advanced 
against it are based very largely on a misunderstanding. 

The object of the practical activities of the Social-Democrats is, as is well 
known, to lead the class struggle of the proletariat and to organize that strug- 
gle in both its manifestations: Socialist (the struggle against the capitalist 
class for the purpose of abolishing the class system and organizing Socialist 
society) and democratic (the fight against absolutism for the purpose of 
winning political liberty lor Russia and the democratization of the political 
and social system in Russia). We said “as is well known” advisedly, for, 
indeed, from the very first moment it arose as a separate social-revolutionary 
tendency, Russian Social-Democracy has always definitely slated that this 
was the object of its activities, has always emphasized the dual character and 
content of the clas^ struggle of the proletariat and has always insisted on 
the inseparable connection between its Socialist and democratic tasks — a con- 
nection which is strikingly expressed in the name which it has adopted. 
Nevertheless, to this day. Socialists are often to be encountered who have 
a most distorted conception of the Social-Democrats and charge them with 
ignoring the political struggle, etc. We will try, therefore, to describe both 
aides of the practical activity of Russian Social-Democracy. 

We will begin with Socialist activity. One would have thought that the 
character of Social-Democratic activity in this respect would have become 
quite clear since the Social-Democratic “League of Struggle for the Emanci- 
pation of the Working Class” in St. Petersburg began its activities among 
die St, Petersburg workers. The Socialist work of Russian Social-Democrats 
consists of propagating the doctrines of scientific Socialism, of spreading 
among the workers a proper understanding of the present social and eco- 
nomic system, its foundations and its development, an understanding of the 
various classes in Russian society, of the mutual relations between these 
classes, the struggle between them, of the role of the working class in this 
struggle, the attitude of this class towards the declining and developing clas- 
ses, towards the past and the future of capitalism, of the historical task of 
international Social-Democracy and of the Russian working class. Insepa- 
rably connected with propaganda is aviation among the workers, which nat- 
urally comes to the forefront in the present political conditions in Russia, 
and with the present level of development of the masses of workers. Agitat- 
ing among the workers means that the Social-Democrats take part in all the 
spontaneous manifestations of the struggle of the working class, in all the 
conflicts between the workers and the capitalists over the working day, 
wages, conditions of labour, etc. Our task is to merge our activities with the 
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practical everyday questions of working-class life, to help the workers to 
understand these questions, to draw the attention of the workers to the most 
important abuses, to help them to formulate their demands to the employers 
more precisely and practically, to develop among the workers a sense of 
solidarity, to help tliem to understand the common interests and the com- 
mon cause of all the Russian workers as a single class representing part of 
the international army of the proletariat. To organize study circles for work- 
ers, to establish proper and secret connections between these and the cen- 
tral group of Social-Democrats, to publish and distribute literature for 
workers, to organize correspondence from all centres of the labour move- 
ment, to publish agitational leaflets and manifestos and to distribute them, 
and to train a corps of experienced agitators — such, in the main, are the 
manifestations of the Socialist activity of Russian Social-Democracy. 

Our work is primarily and mainly concentrated on the urban factory 
workers. The Russian Social-Democrats must not dissipate their forces; they 
must concentrate their activities among the industrial proletariat, which is 
most capable of imbibing Social-Democratic ideas, is the most developed 
class intellectually and politically, and the most important from the point 
of view of numbers and concentration in the important political centres of 
the country. Hence, the creatioh of a durable revolutionary organization 
among the factory, the urban workers, is one of the first and urgent tasks 
that confronts the Social-Democrats, and it would be very unwise indeed Ip 
allow ourselves to be diverted from this task at the present time. But, while 
recognizing tliat it is important to concentrate our forces on the factory 
workers and decry the dissipation of forces, we do not for a moment suggest 
that the Russian Social-Democrats should ignore other strata of. the Russian 
proletariat and the working class. Nothing of the kind. The very conditions 
of life of the Russian factory workers compel them very often to come into 
very close contact with the handicraftsmen, i.e., the industrial proletariat 
outside of the factory, who are scattered in the towns and villages and 
whose conditions are infinitely worse than those of the factory workers. The 
Russian factory workers also come into direct contact wilh the rural popula- 
tion (very often the factory worker has his family in the country) and, con- 
sequently, cannot but come into contact with the rural proletariat, with the 
vast mass of professional agricultural labourers and day labourers, and' also 
with those ruined peasants who, while clinging to their miserable plots of 
land are engaged in working to pay the rent (otrabotM) and in casual em- 
ployment, which is also wage labour. The Russian Social-Democrats think 
it inopportune to send their foroM among the handicraftsmen and rural 
labourers, hut they do not intend to leave them uncared for; they will try 
to enlighten the advanced workers on questions affecting the lives of the 
handictafismen and rural labourers, so that when they come into contact with 
the more backward strata of the proletariat they will imbue them with the 
ideas of the class struggle, of Socialism, of the political tasks of Russian 
democracy in general and of the Russian proletariat in particular. It would 
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not be practical to send agitators among the handicraftsmen and rural labour- 
ers when there is still so much work to be done among the urban factory 
workers, but in a large number of cases Socialist workers invqltfntarily come ' 
into contact with these rural artisans and they must be able' IjP take advan- 
tage of these opportunities and understand the general tasks/of Social-Democ- 
racy in Russia. Hence, those who accuse the Russian Sccial-Democrats of 
being narrow-minded, of trying to ignore the mass of the labouring popula- 
tion and to interest themselves entirely in the factory workers, are pro- 
foundly mistaken. On the contrary, agitation among the aiftiMced strata of 
the proletariat is the surest and only way to rouse (in properfori'ga tjie 
movement expands) the whole of the Russian proletariat. By spr&ding’SS-"^ 
cialism and the ideas of the class struggle among the urban workers, we 
shall inevitably cause these ideas to flow in the smaller and more scattered 
channels. To achieve this, however, it is necessary that these ideas shall be- 
come deep-rooted in better prepared soil, and that this vanguard of the 
Russian labour movement and of the Russian revolution shall be thoroughly 
inabued with them. While concentrating its forces among the factory work- 
ers, the Russian Social-Democrats are prepared to support those Russian 
revolutionaries who, in practice, are beginning to base their Socialist work 
on the class struggle of the proletariat; hut they make no attempt to conceal 
the fact that practical alliances with other factions of revolutionaries cannot 
and must not lead to compromises or concessions on matters of theory, pro- 
gram or banner. Convinced that the only revolutionary theory that can serve 
as the banner of the revolutionary movement at the present time is the theory 
of scientific Socialism and the class struggle, the Russian Social-Democrats 
will exert every effort to spread this theory, to guard against its false inter- 
pretation, and will combat every attempt to bind the young labour move- 
ment in Russia with less definite doctrines. Theoretical reasoning proves and 
the practical activity of the Social-Democrats shows that all Socialists in 
Russia should become Social-Democrats. 

We will now deal with the democratic tasks and with the democratic work 
of the Social -Democrats. We repeat, once again, that this work is inseparably 
connected with Socialist work. In carrying on propaganda among the work- 
ers, the Social-Democrats cannot ignore political questions and they would 
regard any attempt to ignore them or even to push them into the back- 
ground as a profound mistake and a departure from the fundamental prin- 
ciples of international Social-Democracy. Simultaneously with propaganda 
in favour of scientific Socialism, the Russian Social-Democrats consider it 
to be their task to carry on propaganda among the working-class masses 
in favour of democratic ideas, to spread an understanding of what absolut- 
ism means in all its manifestations, its class content, ihe necessity for over- 
throwing it, of the impossibility of waging a successful struggle for the 
cause of labour without achieving political liberty and the democratization 
of the political and social system of Russia. In carrying on agitation among 
the workers concerning their immediate economic demands, the Social-Demo< 
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crals link this up with agitation concerning the immediate political needs, 
grievances and demands of the working class, agitation against the tyranny 
of the police, which manifests itself in every strike, in every conflict be- 
tween the workers and the capitalist, agitation against the restriction of the 
rights of the workers as Russian citizens in general and as the most op- 
pressed and most disfranchised class in particular, agitation against every 
prominent representative and flunkey of absolutism who comes into direct 
contact with the workers and who clearly reveals to the working class its 
state of political slavery. Just as there is not a question affecting the econom- 
ic life of the workers that cannot be utilized for the purpose of economic agi- 
tation, so there is not a political question that cannot serve as a subject for 
political agitation. These two forms of agitation are inseparably hound up 
with each other in the activities of the Social-Democrats like the two sides 
of a medal. Both economic and political agitation are equally necessary for 
the development of the class consciousness of the proletariat, and economic 
and! political agitation are equally necessary in order to guide the class 
struggle of the Russian workers, for every class struggle is a political strug- 
gle. Both forms of agitation, by awakening class consciousness among the 
workers, by organizing them and disciplining and training them for united 
. action and for the struggle for the ideals of Social-Democracy, will give the 
workers the opportunity to test their strength on immediate questions and 
immediate needs, will enable them to force their enemy to make partial con- 
cessions, lo improve their economic conddlions, will compel the capitalists 
to reckon with the organized might of the workers, compel the government 
to give the workers more rights, lo give heed to their demands, keep the 
government in constant fear of the hostile temper of the masses of the work- 
ers led by a strong Social-Democratic organization. 

We have shown that there is an inseparable connection between Socialist 
and democratic propaganda and agitation and that revolutionary work in 
both spheres runs parallel. Nevertheless, there is an important difference be- 
tween these two forms of activity and struggle. The difference is that, in the 
economic struggle, the proletariat stands absolutely alone against the landed 
nobility and the bourgeoisie, except for the help it receives (and then not 
always) from those elements of the petty bourgeoisie which gravitate to- 
wards the proletariat. In the democratio, the political struggle, however, the 
Russian working class does not standi alone; all the political opposition 
elements, strata of the population, and classes, which are hostile to absolut- 
ism and fight against it in one form or another, arc taking their place by its 
side. Side by side with the proletariat stand all the opposition elements of 
the bourgeoisie, or of the educated classes, or of the petty bourgeoisie, or of 
the nationalities, or religions and sects, etc., etc., which are persecuted 
by the absolutist government. The question naturally arises, 1) what should 
be the attitude of the working class towards these elements, and 2) should 
it not combine with them in flie common struggle against absolutism? All 
Soeial-Demoprats admit that the poUtioai revolution in J^ussia must precede 
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the Socialist revolution ; should they not therefore combine with all the ele- 
ments in the political opposition to fight against absolutism and put Social- 
ism in the background for the time being? Is not this essential in order to 
strengthen the fight against absolutism? 

We will examine these two questions. 

The attitude of the working class, as the fighter against absolutism, toward 
all the other social classes and groups that are in the political opposition is 
precisely determined by the fundamental principles of Social-Democracy as 
expounded in the famous Communist Manifesto. The Social-Democrats sup- 
port the progressive social classes against the reactionary classes, the bour- 
geoisie against representatives of privileged and feudal landownership and 
the bureaucracy, the big bourgeoisie against the reactionary strivings of the 
petty bourgeoisie. This support does not presuppose, and does not require, 
any compromise with non-Social-Democralic programs and principles — ^it is 
support given to an ally against a particular enemy. Moreover, the Social- 
Democrats render this support in order to accelerate the fall of the com- 
mon enemy; they do not expect anything for themselves from these tem- 
porary allies, and concede nothing to them. The Social-Democrats support 
every revolutionary movement against the present social system, they support 
all oppressed peoples, persecuted religions, oppressed estates, etc., in their 
fight for equal rights. 

Support for all political opposition elements will be expressed in the pro- 
paganda of the Social-Democrats by the fact that in showing that absolutism 
is hostile to the cause of labour, fhey will show that absolutism is hostile 
to the various other social groups; they will show that the working class is 
with these groups on this or that question, on this or that task, etc. In dieir 
agitation this support will express itself in that the Social-Democrats will 
take advantage of every manifestation of the police tyranny of absolutism 
to point out to the workers how this tyranny afects all Russian citizens gen- 
erally, and the representatives of the particulafiy oppressed estates, national- 
ities, religions, sects, etc., in particular, and especially how that tyranny 
affects the working class. Finally, in practice, this support is expressed in 
that the Russian Social-Democrats are prepared to enter into alliance with 
revolutionaries of other trends for the purpose of achieving certain partial 
aims, and this preparedness has been proved on more than one occasion. 

This brings us to the second question. While pointing out that one or 
other of the various opposition groups are in unison with the workers, the 
Social-Democrats will always put the workers in a special category, they will 
always point out that the alliance is temporary and conditional, they will 
always emphasize the special class position of the proletariat which to-mor- 
row may be the opponent of its allies of today. We may be told: “this may 
weaken all the fighters of political liberty at the present time.” Our reply 
will be: this will strengthen all the fighters for political liberty. Only those 
fighters are strong who rely on the appreciation of the real interests of def- 
inite classes, and any attempt to obscure these class interests, which already 
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play a predominant role in modern society, will only serve to weaken the 
fighters. That is the first point. I'he second point is that in the struggle 
against the autocracy the working class must single itself out from the rest, 
for it alone is the truly consistent and unreserved enemy of absolutism, it is 
only between the working class and absolutism that compromise is impos- 
sible, only in the working class has democracy a champion without reserva- 
tions, who does not waver, who does not look back. Tlie hostility of all other 
classes, groups and strata of the population towards the autocracy is not 
absolute; their democracy always looks back. The bourgeoisie cannot but 
realize that industrial and social development is retarded by absolutism, but 
it fears the complete democratization of tlic political and social system and 
may at any time enter into alliance with absolutism against the proletariat. 
The petty bourgeoisie is two-faced by its very nature; on the one hand it 
gravitates towards the proletariat and democracy; on the other hand it grav- 
itates towards the reactionary classes, tries to hold up the march of his- 
tory, ils likely to be caught by the experiments and flirtations of absolutism 
(for example, the “people’s politics” of Alexander III), is likely to con- 
clude an alliance with the ruling classes against the proletariat in order to 
strengthen its own position as a class of small property owners. Educated 
people, and the “intelligentsia” generally, cannot but rise against the savage 
police tyranny of absolutism, which persecutes thought and knowledge; but 
the material interests of tliis intelligentsia tie it to absolutism and the bour- 
geoisie, compel it to be inconsistent, to enter into compromises, to sell its 
oppositional and revolutionary fervour for an official job, or a share in 
profits and dividends. As for the democratic elements among the oppressed 
nationalities and the persecuted religions, everybody knows and sees that the 
class antagonisms within these categories of the population are much more 
profound and powerful than is the solidarity among all classes in these 
categories against absolutism and for democratic institutions. The proletariat 
alone can be — and because of its class position cannot but be — consistently 
democratic, the determined enemy of absolutism, incapable of making any 
concessions, or of entering into any compromises. The proletariat alone can 
act as the vanguard in the fight for political liberty and for democratic 
institutions, firstly, because political tyranny affects the proletariat most; 
for there is nothing in the position of that class that can in any way amel- 
iorate this tyranny; it has no acc^s to the higher authorities, not even to 
the officials; it has no influence on public opinion. Secondly, the proletar- 
iat alone is capable of bringing about the complete democratization of the 
political and social system, because such democratization would place the 
system in the hands of the workers. That is why the merging of the demo- 
cratic activities of the working class with the democratic aspirations of the 
other classes and groups would weaken the forces of the democratic move- 
ment, would weaken the political struggle, would make it less determined, 
less consistent, more likely to compromise. On the other hand, if the work- 
ing class is singled out as the vanguard in the fight for democratic institu- 
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tions, it will strengthen the demooratio movement, will strengthen the strug- 
gle for political liberty, for the working class will stimulate all the other 
democratic and political opposition elemimts, will push the liberals towards 
the political radicals, it will push the radicals towards an irrevocable 
rupture with the whole, of the political and social structure of present 
society. We said above that all Socialists in Russia should become Social- 
Democrats. We will now add: all troe>and consistent democrat^ in Russia 
should become Social-Democrats. 

-To illustrate what we mean we will quote the following example. Take 
the civil service officials, the bureaucracy, as representing a class of persons 
who specialize in administrative work and occupy a privileged position com- 
pared with the people. Everywhere, from autocratic and semi-Asiatic Russia 
to cultured, free and civilized England, we see this institution, representing 
an essential organ of bourgeois society. Fully corresponding to the back- 
wardness of Russia and its absolute monarchy are the complete lack of rights 
of the people before the officials, and the complete absence of control over 
the privileged bureaucracy. In England there is powerful popular control 
over the administration, but even there that control is far from being com- 
plete, even there the bureaucracy has managed to retain not a few of its 
privileges, is not infrequently the master and not the servant of the people. 
Even in England we see that powerful social groups support the privileged 
position of the bureaucracy and hinder the complete democratization of tliis 
institution. Why? Because it is in the interests of the proletariat alone to 
completely democratize itj the most progressive strata of the bourgeoisie 
defend certain of the prerogatives of the bureaucracy, protest against the elec- 
tion of all officials, against the complete abolition of the property quali- 
fications, against making officials directly responsible to the people, etc,, 
because these strata realize that the proletariat will take advantage of com- 
plete democratization in order to use it against the bourgeoisie. This is the 
case also in Russia. Numerous and varied strata of the Russian people are 
opposed to the omnipotent, irresponsible, corrupt, savage, ignorant and 
parasitic Russian bureaucracy, but, except for the proletariat, not one of 
these strata would agree to the complete democratization of the bureaucracy, 
because all these strata (bourgeoisie, petty bourgeoisie, the “intelligentsia” 
generally) have some connections with the bureaucracy, because all these 
strata are kith and kin of the Russian bureaucracy. Everyone knows how 
easy it is in Holy Russia for a radical intellectual or Socialist intellectual 
to become transformed into a civil servant of the Imperial Government, a 
civil servant who salves his conscience with the thought that he will “do 
good” within the limits of office routine, a bureaucrat who pleads this 
“good” in justification of his political indifference, his servility towards 
the government of the knout and nagaika. The proletariat alone is unreser- 
vedly hostile towards absolutism and to the Russian bureaucracy, the prole- 
tariat alone has no connections with these organs of aristocratic bourgeois 
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society, the proletariat alone is capable of entertaining irreconcilable hos- 
tility towards and of waging a determined struggle against it. 

In advancing our argument that the proletariat, led in its class struggle by 
Social-Democracy, is the vanguard of Russian democracy, we encounter the 
very widespread and very strange opinion that Russian Social-Democracy 
puts political questions and the political struggle in the background. As 
we see, this opinion is the very opposite of the truth. How is this astonishing 
failure to understand the principles of Social-Democracy, which have been 
BO often enunciated and which were enunciated in the very first Russiaji 
Social-Democratic publications, in the pamphlets and books published abroad 
by the “Emancipation of Labour” group, to be explained? In our opinion, 
this astonishing fact is to be explained by the following three circumstances: 

First, the general failure of the representatives of old revolutionary theo- 
ries to understand the principles of Social-Democracy because they are ac- 
customed to build up lieir programs and plans of activity on the basis of 
abstract ideas and not on the basis of an exact calculation of the real classes 
operating in the country and placed by history in certain relationships. It is 
precisely the lack of such a realistic discussion of the interests that Support 
Russian dfimocracy that could give rise to the opinion that Russian Social- 
Democracy leaves the democratic tasks of the Russian revolutionaries in the 
shade. 

Second, the failure to understand tha.t by uniting economic and political 
questions and Socialist and democratic activities into one whole, into the 
single class struggle of the proletariat, the dempcralic movement and the 
political struggle are not weakened, but strengthened, that it is brought closer 
to the real interests of the masses of the people; for political questions are 
thereby dragged out of the “stuffy studies of the intelligentlsia” into the street, 
among the workers and labouring classes; the abstract ideas of political 
oppression are thereby translated into die real manifestations of this oppres- 
sion from which the proletariat suffers most of all, and on the basis of which 
the Social-Democrats carry on theax agitation. Very often it seems to tiie 
Russian radical that instead of calling upon the advanced workerh to join 
the political struggle, the Social-Democrat points to the task of developing 
the labour movement, of organizing the class struggle and thereby retreats 
from democracy, pushes the political struggle into the background. If this 
is retreat it is the kind, of retreat that is meant in the French proverb: II 
faut reculer pour rrdeux sauterl* - 

Third, this misunderstanding arose from the fact that the very term “po- 
litical struggle” means something different to the followers of “Narodnaya 
Volya” and “Narodnoye Pravo” from what it means to the Social-Democrat. 
The Social-Democrats conceive the political struggle differently from the 
way it is conceived by the representatives of the old revolutionary theories; 


* Retreat in order to leap further forward. • 
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their conception of it is much broader. A striking illustration of this seeming 
paradox is provided by Narodnaya Volya Leaflet, No. 4, Dec. 9, 1895. While 
heartily welcoming this publication, which testifies to the profound and fruit- 
ful thinking that is going on among the modern followers of “Narodnaya 
Volya,” we cannot refrain from mentioning P, L, Lavrov’s article. Program 
Questions (pp. 19-22), which strikingly reveals another conception of 
the political struggle entertained by the old-style followers of “Narodnaya 
Volya."*!* “Here,” writes P. L. Lavrov, speaking of the relations between 
the “Narodnaya Volya” program and the Social-Democratic program, “one 
thing and one thing alone is material, viz., is it possible to organize a strong 
workers’ party under absolutism apart from a revolutionary party which is 
directed against absolutism?” (p. 21, col. 2); also a little before that (in 
col. 1) : “. . . to organize a Russian Workers’ Party under the reign of abso- 
lutism without at the same time organizing a revolutionary party against this 
absolutism.” We totally fail to understand these distinctions which seem to 
be of such cardinal importance to P. L. Lavrov. WTiat? A “Workers’ Party 
apart from a revolutionary party which is directed against absolutism?” But 
is not a workers’ party a revolutionary party? Is it not directed against 
absolutism? This queer argument is explained in the following passage in 
P. L. Lavrov’s article: “A Russian Workci's* Party will have to be organized 
under the conditions of absolutism with all its charms. If the Social-Demo- 
crats succeed in doing this without at the same lime organizing a political 
conspiracy** against absolutism, with all the conditions of such a conspir- 
acy,** then, of course, their political program would be a fit and proper pro- 
gram for Russian Socialists ; for the emancipation of the workers by the efforts 
of the workers themselves would then be achieved. But this is very doubtful, 
if not impossible.” (P. 21, col. 1.) Tliat is the whole pO'int! To the follow- 
ers of “Narodnaya Volya,” the term, political struggle, is synonymous Avith 
political conspiracy\ It must he confessed that in these words P. L. Lavrov 
has managed to display in striking relief the fundamental difference between 
the tactics in political struggle adopted by the followers of “Narodnaya 
Volya” and those adopted by the Social-Democrats. The traditions of Blan- 
quism, of conspiracies, are very strong among the followers of “Narodnaya 
Volya,” so much so that they cannot conceive the political struggle except 
in the form of political conspiracy. The Social-Democrats do not hold to 
such a narrow point of view; they do not believe in conspiracies; they think 
that the period of conspiracies has long, passed atyay, that to reduce the 
political struggle to a conspiracy means to restrict its scope greatly, on the 


P. L. Laviov’s article in No. 4 is, in fact, only an “excerpt” from a long let- 
ter written by him for Materials, We have heard that this letter was puhlished abroad 
in full this summer (1897) as well as a reply by Plekhanov. We have seen neither 
the one nor the other. Nor do we know whether Narodnaya Volya Leaflet No. 5, in 
which the editors promised to publish an editorial article on P. L. Lavrov’s letter, 
has been published yet, Cf. No. 4, p. 22, col. 1, footnote. 

Our italics, ; 
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one hand, and, on the other hand, it means selecting ihe mosl; inelTicient 
method of struggle. Everyone will understand that P. L. Lavrov’s remark, 
that “the Russian Social-Democrats take the activities of the West as an 
unfailing model” (p. 21, col. 1) is nothing more than a debating trick, for 
as a matter of fact Russian Social-Democrats have never forgotten the 
political conditions that prevail in Russia, they have never dreamt of being 
able to form an open workers’ party in Russia, they have never separated 
the task of fighting for Socialism from the task of fighting for political lib- 
erty. But they have always thought, and continue to think, that this fight 
must be waged not by conspirators, but by a revolutionary party that is 
based on the labour movement. They think that the fight against absolutism 
must be waged not in the form of plots, but by educating, disciplining and 
organizing the proletariat, by.political agitation among the workers, which 
shall denounce every manifestation of absolutism, which will pillory all the 
knights of the police government and will compel this government to make 
concessions. Is this not precisely llie kind of activity the St. Petersburg 
“League of Struggle for the Emancipation of the Working Class” is carrying 
on? Does not this organization represent the embryo of a revolutionary party 
based on the labour movement, which leads the clas.s struggle of the prole- 
tariat against capital and against the absolutist government without hatch- 
ing any plots, and which derives its strength from the combination of the 
Socialist struggle with the democratic struggle into a single, indivisible class 
struggle of the St. Petersburg proletariat? Have not the activities of the 
“League” shown, notwithstanding the brief period they have been carried 
on, that the proletariat led by Social-Democracy represents an important 
political force with which the government is already compelled to reckon 
and to which it hastens to make concessions? The haste with which the Act 
of June 2, 1897,* was passed and the content of that Act reveal its signifi- 
cance as a forced concession to the proletariat, as a position won from the 
enemy of the Russian people. This concession is a concession only in minia- 
ture, the position won is only a very small one, but remember that the 
working-class organization that succeeded in obtaining this concession is 
neither very broad nor stable, nor of long standing, nor rich in experience 
and resources. As is well known, the “League of Struggle” was formed only 
in 1895-96, and the only way it has been able to appeal to the workers has 
been in the form of mimeographed or lithographed leaflets. Can it be denied 
that an organization like this, uniting at leaH the important centres of the 
labour movement in Russia (the St. Petersburg, Moscow and Vladimir 
areas, the southern area, and also the most important towns like Odessa, 
Kiev, Saratov, etc.), having at its disposal a revolutionary organ and pos- 
sessing as much authority among the Russian workers as the “League of 


* The Act of June 2, 1897 restricted the working day to llVs hours and intro- 
duced a compulsory Sunday holiday. Lenm analysed this Act in detail in his pam- 
pLlet The New Factory Act, — Ed. 
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Struggle” has among the St. Petersburg workers — can it be denied that such 
an organization would be a very important political factor in contemporary 
Russia, a factor that the government would have to reckon with in its home 
and foreign policy? By leading the class struggle of the proletariat, develop- 
ing organization and discipline among the workers, helping them to fight 
for their immediate economic needs and to win position after position from 
capital, by politically educating the workers and systematically and unswer- 
vingly pursuing absolutism and making life a torment for every tsarist ba^- 
bazouk who makes the proletariat feel the heavy paw of the police govern- 
ment — such an organization would at one and the same time adapt itself to 
the conditions under which we would have to form a workers’ party and be 
a powerful revolutionary party directed against absolutism. To discuss be- 
forehand what methods this organization is to resort to in order to deliver 
a smashing blow at absolutism, whether, for example, it would prefer rebel- 
lion, or a mass political strike or some other form of attack, to discuss these 
things beforehand and to decide this question now would be empty doctri- 
nairism. It would be behaving like generals who called a council of war 
before they had recruited their army, had mobilized it, and before they had 
begun the campaign against the enemy. When the army of the proletariat 
unswcivingly, under the leadership of a strong Social-Democratic organiza- 
tion, fights for its economic and political emancipation, that army will itself 
indicate to the generals the methods and means of action. Then, and then 
only, will it be possible to decide the question of delivering a smashing 
blow against absolutism; for the problem depends on the state of the 
labour movement, on its dimensions, on the methods of struggle developed 
by the movement, on the character of the revolutionary organization that is 
leading the movement, on the attitude of other social elements towards the 
proletariat and towards absolutism, on the state of home and foreign pol- 
itics — in short, it depends on a thousand and one things which cannot be 
determined and which it would be useless to determine beforehand. 

That is why the following argument by P. L. Lavrov is also unfair: 

“If they [the Social-Democrats] have, somehow or other, not only 
to group the forces of labour for the struggle against capital, but also 
to rally revolutionary individuals and groups against absolutism, then 
the Russian Social-Democrats will in fact” (author’s italics) “adopt 
the program of their opponents, the ‘Narodnaya Volya’-iles, no mat- 
ter what they may call themselves. Differences of opinion concern- 
ing the village commune, the destiny of capitalism in Russia anjl 
economic materialism are very unimportant matters of detail, as far 
as real business is concerned, which either facilitate or hinder the 
solution of individual problems, individual methods of preparing the 
main points, but nothing more.” (Page 21, col. 1.) 

It seems funny to have to enter into an argument about that last postu- 
late: that difference of opinion on the fundamental questions of Russian life 
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and of the development of Russian sodely, on the fundamental questions of 
the conception of history, may seem to be only matters of “detail”! Long 
ago it was said that without a revolutionary theory there can bo no revolu- 
tionary movement, and it is hardly necessary to prove this truth at the pres- 
ent time. The theory of the class struggle, the materialist conception of Rus- 
sian history and the materialist appreciation of the present economic and 
political situation in Russia, the recognition of the necessity to reduce the 
revolutionary struggle to the definite interests of a definite class and to ana- 
lyse its relation to other classes — to describe these great revolutionary ques- 
tions as “details” is so utterly wrong and comes so unexpectedly from a vet- 
eran of revolutionary theory that we arc almost prepared to regard this pas- 
sage as a lapsus.* As for the first part of the tirade quoted above, its unfair- 
ness is still more astonishing. To state in print that the Russian Social-Dem- 
ocrats only group the forces of labour for the purpose of fighting against 
capital {i.e,, only for the economic struggle!) and that they do not rally 
revolutionary individuals and groups for the struggle against absolutism im- 
plies either that the one who makes such a slalemenl does not know the 
generally known facts about tlie activities of the Russian Social-Democrats 
or that he does not want to know them. Or perhaps P. L. Lavrov does not 
regard the Social-Democrats who are carrying on practical work in Russia 
as “revolutionary individuals” and “revolutionary groups”?! Or (and this, 
perhaps, is more likely) when ho says, “struggle” against absolulism, does 
he mean only hatching plots against absolutism? (C/. p. 21, col. 2: . . it 

is a matter of . . . organizing a revolutionary plot,” our italics.) Perhaps, 
in P. L. Lavrov’s opinion, those who do not engage in political plotting are 
not engaged in the political struggle? We repeal once again: opinions like 
these fully correspond to the ancienr traditions of ancient “Nnrodnaya 
Volya”-ism, but they certainly do not correspond either to modern concep- 
tions of the political struggle or to present-day conditions. 

We have still to say a few words about the followers of “Narodnoye 
Pravo.” P. L. Lavrov is quite right, in our opinion, when he says that ihe 
Social-Democrats “recommend the ‘Narodnoye Pravo’-ites as being more 
frank,” and that they are “prepared to support them without, however, merg- 
ing with them” (p. 19, col. 2) ; he should have added however: as franker 
democrats, and to the extent that the “Narodnoye Pravo” -lies come out as 
consistent democrats. Unfortunately, this condition is more in the nature of 
the desired future than the actual present. The “Narodnoye Pravo”-ile3 ex- 
pressed a desire to free the tasks of democracy from Narodism and from the 
obsolete forms of “Russian Socialism” generally; but they themselves have 
not yet been freed from old prejudices by a long way; and they proved 1o 
be far from consistent when they described their party, which is exclusively 
a Party for political reforms, as a “social [??!] revolutionary” party (cf. 
their Manifesto dated February 19, 1894), and declared in their manifesto 


A slip.— Bi. 
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that the term “people’s rights” implies also the organization of “people’s 
industry” (we are obliged to quote from memory) and thus introduced, on 
the sly, Narodnik prejudices. Hence, P. L. Lavrov was not altogether wrong 
when he described them as “masquerade politicians.” (P. 20, col. 2.) But 
perhaps it would he fairer to regard “Naroiioye Pravo”-ism as a transitional 
doctrine, to the credit of which it must be said that it was ashamed of the 
native Narodnik doctrines and openly entered into polemics against those 
abominable Narodnik reactionaries who, in. the lace of the police-ridden class 
government of the autocracy, have the impudence to speak of economic, and 
not political, reforms being desirable. (C/. An Urgent Question, published 
by the “Narodnoye Pravo” Party.) If, indeed, the “Narodnoye Pravo” Party 
does not contain anybody except ex-Socialists who conceal their Socialist 
banner on the plea of tactical considerations, and who merely don the mask 
of non-Socialist politicians (as P. L. Larvrov assumes, p. 20, col. 2) — then, 
of course, that party has no future whatever. If, however, there are in the 
party not masquerade, but real non-Socialist politicians, non-Socialist demo- 
crats, then this party can do not a little good by striving to draw closer to 
the political opposition elements among our bourgeoisie, striving to arouse 
political consciousness 'among our petty bourgeoisie, small shopkeepers, 
small artisans, etc. — the class which, everywhere in Western Europe, played 
a part in the democratic movement and which, in Russia, has made partic- 
ularly rapid progress in cultural and other respects in the post-Reform 
epoch, and which cannot avoid feeling the oppression of the police govern- 
ment and its cynical support of the big factory owners, the financial and 
industrial monopolist magnates. All that is required is that the “Narodnoye 
Pravo”-ites make it their task to draw closer to various strata of the popula- 
tion and not confine themselves to the “intelligentsia” whose impotence, 
owing to their isolation from the real interests of the masses, is even admit- 
ted in An Urgent Question. For this it is necessary that the “Narodnoye 
Pravo”-ites abandon all aspirations to merge heterogeneous social elements 
and to eliminate Socialism from political tasks, that they abandon that false 
pride which prevents them from drawing closer to the bourgeois strata of 
the population, i.e., that they not only talk about a program for non-Socialist 
politicians, but act in accordance with such a program, that they rouse 
and develop the class consciousness of those social groups and classes for 
whom Socialism is quite unnecessary, but who, as time goes on, more and 
more feel the oppression of absolutism* and realize the necessity for political 
liberty, 

* ^ * 

Russian Social-Democracy is still very young. It is but just emerging from 
its embryonic slate in which theoretical questions predominated. It is but 
just beginning to develop its practical activity. Instead of criticizing the 
Social-Democratic theory and program, revolutionaries in other factions 
must of necessity criticize the practical activities of the Russian Social* 
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Democrats. And it must be admitted that the criticism of the practical 
activities differs very sharply from the ci-ilicism of theory, so much so, in 
fact, that the comical rumour went round that the St. Petersburg “League 
of Struggle” is not a Social-Democratic organization. The very fact that 
such a rumour could he floated shows how unfounded is the charge, that is 
being bandied about, that the Social-Democrats ignore the political struggle. 
The very fact that such a rumour could be floated shows that many revolu- 
tionaries who could not be convinced by the theory held by the Social- 
Democrats are beginning to be convinced by their practice. 

Russian Social-Democracy has still an enormous field of work open before 
it that has hardly been touched yet. The awakening of the Russian working 
class, its spontaneous striving after knowledge, unity. Socialism, for the 
struggle against its exploiters and oppressors, become more strikingly 
revealed every day. The enormous success which Russian capitalism has 
achieved in recent times serves as a guarantee that the labour movement will 
grow uninterruptedly in breadtli and depth. Apparently, we are now pass- 
ing through the period in the capitalist cycle when industry is “flourish- 
ing,” when business is brisk, when the factories are working to full 
capacity and when new factories, new enterprises, new joint-stock com- 
panies, railway enterprises, etc,, etc., spring up like mushrooms. But 
one need not be a prophet to be able to foretell the inevitable crash (more 
or less sudden) that must succeed this period of industrial “prosperity.” This 
crash will cause the ruin of masses of small masters, will throw masses 
of workers into the ranks of the unemployed, and will thus confront all the 
masses of the workers in an acute form with the questions of Socialism and 
democracy which have already confronted every class-conscious and thinking 
worker. The Russian Social-Democrats must see to it that when the crash 
comes the Russian proletariat is more class conscious, more united, able to 
understeind the tasks of the Russian working class, capable of putting up 
resistance against the capitalist class — which is now reaping a rich harvest of 
profits and which always strives to throw the burden of the losses upon the 
workers — and capable of taking the lead of Russian democracy in the reso- 
lute struggle against the police absolutism which fetters the Russian 
workers and the whole of the Russian people. 

And so, to work, comrades! Let us not lose precious time! The Russian 
Social-Democrats have much to do to meet the requirements of the awakening 
proletariat, to organize the labour movement, to strengthen the revolutionary 
groups and their contacts with each other, to supply the workers with pro- 
paganda and agitational literature* end to unite the workers’ circles and 
Social-Democratic groups scattered all over .Russia into a . single . Social- 
Democratic- Labour Party \ 

Originally published 
as a separate pamphlet 
in Geneva, 1898 
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Burning Questions op Our Movement 

. . Party strucgles lend a party 

STRENCTH AND VITALITY; THE BEST PROOF OF 
THE weakness OF A PASTY IS THE DIFFUSENESS 
AND THE BLURRING OF CLEARLY DEFINED 
BOUNDARIES, A PARTY BECOMES STRONGER BY 
PURGING ITSELF. . , 

(From a letter by Lassalle to Marx, June 24, 
2852J 

PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

According lo the author’s original plan, the present pamphlet was to have 
been devoted to a detailed development of the ideas expressed in the article 
“Where To Begin?” {Iskra, No, 4, May 1901.)* And we must first of all 
apologize to the reader for the dblay in fulfilling the promise made in that 
article (and repeated in replies to many private inquiries and letters). One 
of the reasons for this delay was the attempt made last June (1901) to unite 
all the Social-Democratic organizations abroad. It was natural to wait for 
the results of this attempt, for if it were successful it would perhaps have 
been necessary to expound IskrtCs views on organization from a rather 
different point of view; and! in any case, such a success promised to put a 
very early end to the existence of two separate trends in the Russian Social- 
Democratic movement. As the reader knows, the attempt failed, and, as we 
shall try to show herein, was bound to fail after the new swing of Rabocheye 
Dyelo, in its issue No. 10, towards Economism. It proved absolutely essential 
to commence a determined fight against this diffuse and ill-defined, but 
very persistent trend, which might spring up again in diverse forms. 
Accordingly, the original plan of the pamphlet was changed and very 
considerably enlarged. 

Its main theme was to have been the three questions raised in the article 
“Where To Begin?” — viz., the character and substance of our political agi- 


* See Lenin, Selected Works, Eng. ed., Vol. II, pp. 15-23.— Ed. 
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lalion, our organizational tasks, andi the plan for building, simultaneously 
and from various ends, a militant, country-wide organization. These ques- 
tions have long engaged the mind of the author, who already tried to raise 
them in Rabocliaynt Gazeta'^ during one of the unsuccessful attempts to re- 
vive that paper (see Chap. V). But the original plan to confine this pam- 
phlet to an analysis of these three questions and to express our views as far 
as possible in a positive form, without entering at all, or entering very little, 
into polemics, proved quite impracticable for two reasons. One was that 
Economism proved! to be much more tenacious than we had supposed (we 
employ the term Economism in the broad sense, as explained in Iska, 
No. 12 [December 1901], in an article entitled “A Conversation with the 
Advocates of Economism,” which was a synopsis, so to speak, of the present 
pamphlet.*!*) It became clear beyond doubt that the 'differences regarding 
the answers to these three questions were due much more to the fundamental 
antithesis between the two Irendls in the Russian Social-Democratic movement 
than to differences over details. The second reason was that the perplexity 
displayed by the Economists over the practical application of our views in 
Iskra revealed quite clearly that we often literally speak in different lan- 
guages, that therefore we cannot come to any understanding without begih- 
ning ub ouo,*** and that an attempt must be made, in the simplest possible 
style, and illustrated by numerous and concrete examples, sysicniatically to 
“clear up all” our fundamental points of difference with all the Economists. 
I resolved to make such an attempt to “clear up” the differencels, fully realiz- 
ing that it would greatly increase the size of the pamphlet and delay its 
publication, but at the same time seeing no other way of fulfilling the 
promise 1 made in the article “Where To Begin?” Thus, in addition to 
apologizing for the belated publication of the pamphlet, I must apologize 
for its numerous literary shortcomings. I had to work under great pressure, 
and was moreover frequently interrupted by other work. 

The examination of the three questions mentioned) above still constitutes 
the main theme of this pamphlet, but I found it necessary to begin with two 
questions of a more general nature, viz., why an “innocent” and “natural” 
demand like “freedom of criticism” should be a real fighting challenge for 
us, and why we cannot agree even on the fundamental question of the role 
of Social-Democrats in relation to the spontaneous mass movement. Further, 
the exposition of our views on the character and substance of political 
agitation developed! into an explanation of the difference between the trade 
unionist policy and the Social-Democratic policy, while the exposition of 


* Rabochaya Gazeta — Organ of the Kiev Social-Democrats. By decimon of the 
First Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. this newspaper was declared the central organ of 
die Party. Lenin wrote several aiticlee for the paper (see Lenin, Collected Works, 
Kussian edition, Vol. II, pp. 487-504) bnt it proved impossible to renew publica- 
tion. — Ed, 

** See Lenin, Collected Works, Eng. ed., Vol. IV, Book 11, pp. 65-71. — Ed, 

vw* Ab ovo — from the beginning. — Ed, 
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our views on organizational tasks developed into an explanation of the 
difference between the amateurish methods which satisfy the Economists and 
the organization of revolutionaries which in our opinion is indispensable. 
Further, I advance the “plan” for an all-Russian political newspaper with/ 
all the more insistence because of the flimsiness of the arguments levelled 
against it, and) because no real answer has been given to the question I raised 
in the article “Where To Begin?” as to how we can set to work from all 
sides simultaneously to construct the organization we need. Finally, in the 
concluding part of this pamphlet, I hope to show that wc did all we could 
to prevent a decisive rupture with the Economists, but that it nevertheless 
proved inevitable; that Rabocheye Dyelo has acquired a special significance, 
a “historical” significance, if you will, because it most fully and most 
graphically expressed), not consistent Economism, but the confusion and 
vacillation which constitute the distinguishing feature of a whole period 
in the history of the Russian Social-Democratic movement; and that therefore 
the controversy with Rabocheye Dyelo, which may at first sight seem to be 
waged in too excessive detail, also acquires significance; for no progress 
can be made until we put a definite end to this period. 


February 1902 


V. Iltin 
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I 

DOGMATISM AND “FREEDOM OF CRITICISM” 


A. What Is “freedom of Criticism”? 

“Freedom of criticism,” this undoubtedly is the most fashionable slogan 
at the present time, and the one most frequently employed in the contro- 
versies between the Socialists and democrats of all countries. At first sight, 
nothing would appear to be more strange than the solemn appeals by one 
of the parties to the dispute for freedom of criticism. Have voices been raised 
in some of the advanced parlies against the constitutional law of the majority 
of European countries which guarantees freedom to science* and scientific 
investigation? “Something must be wrong here,” an onlooker, who has not 
yet fully appreciated the nature of the disagreements among the controver- 
sialists, will say when he hears this fashionable slogan repeated at every 
cross-road. “Evidently this slogan is one of the conventional phrases which, 
like a nickname, becomes legitimatized by use, and- becomes almost an 
appellative,” he will conclude. 

In fact, it is no secret that two separate tendencies have been formed in 
present-day international Social-Democracy.* The fight between these 
tendencies now flares up in a bright flame, and now dies down and smoul- 
ders under the ashes of imposing “resolutions for an armistice.” What this 
“new” tendency, which adopts a “critical” attitude towardis “obsolete 
doctrinaire” Marxism, represents has been stated with sufficient precision 
by Bernstein, and demonstrated by Millcrand. 

* Incidentally, this perhaps is the only occasion in the history of modern Social- 
ism in which controversies between various tendencies within the Socialist movement 
have grown from national into international controversies; and this is extremely en- 
couraging. Formerly, the disputes between the Lassalleans and the Eisenachers, be- 
tween the Guesdites and the Possibilista, between the Fabians and the Social-Dem- 
ocrats, and between the “Naxodnaya Volya"-ites and Social-Democrats, remained purely 
national disputes, reflected purely national features and proceeded, as it were, on 
different planea. At the present time (this is quite evident now), the English Fabians, 
the French Ministerialists, the German Bemsteinites and the Russian “critics” — all 
belong to the same family, all extol each other, learn from each other, and are rally- 
ing Aeir forces against “doctrinaire” Marxism. Perhaps in this first really inter- 
national battle with Socialist opportunism, international revolutionary Social-Democ- 
racy will become sufficiently strengthened to put an end to the political reaction 
fliat has long reigned in Europe, 
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Social-Democracy must change from a party of the social revolution into 
a democratic party of social reforms. Bernstein has surrounded this political 
demand with a whole battery of symraetrioally arranged “new” arguments 
and reasonings. The possibility of putting Socialism on a scientific basis 
and of proving that it is necessary and inevitable from the point of view 
of the materialist conception of history was denied, as also were the facts 
of growing impoverishment and prol^arianization and the intensification 
of capitalist contradictions. The very conception, “aZlwreale aim,” was 
declared to be unsound, and the idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
was absolutely rejected. It was denied that there is any difference in principle 
between liberalism' and Socialism. The theory of the class struggle was 
rejected on the grounds that it could not be applied to a strictly democratic 
society, governed according to the will of the majority, etc. 

Thus, the demand for a definite change from revolutionary Social-Democ- 
racy to bourgeois social-reformism was accompanied by a no less definite 
turn towards bourgeois criticism of all the fundamental ideas of Marxism. 
As this criticism of Marxism has been going on for a long lime now, from 
the political platform, from universily chairs, in numerous pamphlets and 
in a number of scientific works, as the younger generation of the educated 
classes has been systematically trained for dlecades on this criticism, it is 
not surprising that the “new, critical” tendency in Social-Democracy should 
spring up, all complete, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter. The content 
of this new tendency did not have to grow and develop, it was transferred 
bodily from bourgeois literature to Socialist literature. 

To proceed. If Bernstein’s theoretical criticism and political yearnings 
are still obscure to anyone, the French have taken the trouble to demon- 
strate the “new method.” In this instance, also, France has justified its old 
reputation as the country in which “more than anywhere else, the historical 
class struggles were each time fought out to a decision. . . .” (Engels, in his 
introduction to Marx’s The Eighteenth Brumaire.) The French Socialists 
have begun, nol to theorize, but to act. The more developed democratic 
political conditions in France have permitted them to put “Bernsteinism into 
practice” immediately, with all its consequences. Millerand has provided 
an excellent example of practical Bernsteinism; nol without reason did 
Bernstein and Vollmar rush so zealously to defend and praise him! Indeed, 
if Social-Democracy, in essence, is merely a reformist party, and must be 
bold enough to admit this openly, then not only has a Socialist the right to 
join a bourgeois cabinet, it is oven his duly always to strive to do so. If 
democracy, in essence, means the abolition of class domination, then why 
should not a Socialist minister charm the whole bourgeois world by orations 
on class collaboration? Why should he not remain in the cabinet even after 
the shooting down of workers by gendarmes has exposed, for the hundredth 
and thousandth time, the real nature of the democratic co-operation of 
classes? . . . And the reward for this utter humiliation and self- degradation 
of Socialism in the face of the whole world, for the corruption of the 
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Socialist conaoiousnoss of the working class — the only basis that can 
guarantee our victory — the reward for this is imposing plans for niggardly 
reforms, so niggardly in fact that much more has been obtained from 
bourgeois governments! 

He who does not deliberately close his eyes cannot fail to see that the new 
“critical” tendency in Socialism is nothing more nor less than a new species 
of opportunism. And if we judge people not by the brilliant uniforms they 
deck themselves in, not by the imposing appellations they give themselves, 
but by their actions, and by what they actually advocate, it will be clear 
that “freedom of criticism” means freedom for an opportunistic tendency in 
Social-Democracy, the freedom to convert Social-Democracy into a democratic 
reformist party, the freedom to introduce bourgeois ideas and bourgeois 
elements into Socialism. 

“Freedlom” is a grand word, but under the banner of free trade the most 
predatory wars were conducted; under the banner of free labour, the toilers 
were robbed. The modern use of the term “freedom of criticism” contains 
the same inherent falsehood. Those who are really convinced that they have 
advanced science would demand, not freedom for the new views to continue 
side by side with the old, but the substitution of the new views for the old. 
The cry “Long live freedom of criticism,” that is heard today, too strongly 
calls to mind the fable of the empty barrel. 

We are marching in a compact group along a precipitous and dSflicult 
path, firmly holding each other by the hand. We are surrounded on all 
sides by enemies, and are under their almost constant fire. We have combined 
voluntarily, precisely for the purpose of fighting the enemy, and not to 
retreat into the adjacent marsh, the inhabitants of which, from the very 
outset, have reproached us with having separated ourselves into an exclusive 
group and with having chosen tlie path of struggle instead of the path of 
conciliation. And now several among us begin to cry out: let us go into 
this marsh! And when we begin to shame them, they retort: how conservative 
you are! Are you not ashamed to deny us the right to invite you to take 
a better road! Oh, yea, gentlemen! You are free not only to invite us, but 
to go yourselves wherever you will, even into the marsh. In fact, we think 
that the marsh is your proper place, and we are preparedi to render you every 
assistance to get Ihere. Only let go of our hands, don’t clutch at uls and don’t 
besmirch the grand word “freedom”; for we too are “free” to go where 
we please, free not only to fight against the marrfi, but also against those 
who are turning towards the marsh. 

B. The New Advocates of “Freedom of Criticism^’ 

Now, this slogan (“freedom of criticism”) is solemnly advanced in No. 10 
of Rabocheye Dyelo, the organ of the Foreign Union of Russian Social- 
Democrats abroad, not as a theoretical postulate, hut as a political demand, 
as a reply to the question: “is it possible to unite the Social-Democratig 
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organizations operating abroad?” — ^“in order that unity may be durable, 
there must be freediom of criticism.” (P. 36.) 

From this statement two very definite conclusions must be drawn: 1) that 
liabocheye Dyelo has taken the opportunist tendency in international Social- 
Democracy under its wing; and 2) that Rahocheye Dyelo demands freedom 
for opportunism in Russian SociabDemocracy, Wo shall examine these 
conclusions. ' 

Rabocheye Dyelo is “particularly” displeased with Iskra’s and Zarya’s 
“inclination to predict a rupture between the Mountain and the Gironde in 
international Social-Democracy.”* 

“Generally speaking,” writes B. Krichevsky, editor of Rabocheye 
Dyelo, “this talk about the MomUain and the Gironde that is heard in 
the ranks of Social-Democracy represents a shallow historical analogy, 
which looks strange when it comes from the pen of a Marxist. The 
Mountain and the Gironde did not represent two different temperaments, 
or intellectual tendencies, as ideologist historians may think, but two 
different classes or strata — ^the middle bourgeoisie on the one hand, 
and the petty bourgeoisie and the proletariat on the other. In the 
modern Socialist movement, however, there is no conflict of class 
interests; the Socialist movement in its entirety, all of its diverse 
forms [B. K.’s italics], including the moat pronounced Bernsteinites, 
stand on the basis of the class interests of the proletariat and of the 
proletarian class struggle, for its political and economic emancipation,” 
(Pp. 32-33.) 

A bold assertion! Has not B, Krichevsky heard the fact, long ago noted, 
that it is precisely the extensive participation of the “academic” stratum in 
the Socialist movement in recent years that has secured the rapid spread of 
Bernsteinism? And what is most important — on what does our author base 
his opinion that even “the most pronounced Bernsteinites” stand on the 
basis of the class struggle for the political and economic emancipation of 
the proletariat? No one knows. This determined defence of the most pro- 
nounced Bemsteinians is not supported by any kind of argument whatever. 
Apparently, the author believes that if he repeats what the pronounced 
Bernsteinites say about themselves, his assertion requires no proof. But 
can anything more “shallow” be imagined than an opinion of a whole ten- 
dency that is based on nothing more than what the representatives of that 

* A comparison between the two tendencies among the revolutionary proletariat 
(the revolutionary and the opportunist) and tho two tendencies among the revolution- 
ary bourgeoisie in the eighteenth century (the Jacobin, known as the Mountain, and the 
Girondists) was made in a leading' article in No. 2 of hkra, February 1901, This 
article was written by Plekhanov. The Cadets, the adherents of the journal Bez Zaglaim 
(Without a Title) and the Mensheviks to this day love to refer to the Jacobinism in 
Russian Social-Democracy but they prefer to remain silent about orw. ■ to forget the 
circumstance that Plekhanov used this term for the first time against the Right wing 
of Social-Democracy. (Author’s note to the 1908 edition. — fid.) 
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tendency say about themselves? Can anything more shallow be imagined 
than the subsequent “homily” about the two different and even diametri- 
cally opposite types, or paths, of Party development? {Rabocheye Dyelo, 
pp. 34-35.) The German Social-Democrats, you see, recognize complete free- 
dom of criticism, but the French do not, and it is precisely the latter that 
present an example of the “harmfulness of intolerance.” 

To which we reply that the very example of B. Krichevsky proves that 
those who regard history literally from the “Ilovaysky”'’- point of view 
sometimes describe themselves as Marxists. There is no need whatever, in 
explaining the unity of the German Socialist Party and the dismembered 
state of the French Socialist Party, to search for the special features in the 
history of the respective countries, to compare the conditions of military 
semi-absolutism in the one country with republican parliamentarism in the 
other, or to analyse the effects of the Paris Commune and the effects of the 
Anti-Socialist Law in Germany;* ** to compare the economic life and econom- 
ic development of the two countries, or recall that “the unexampled growth 
of German Social-Democracy” was accompanied by a strenuous struggle, 
unexampled in the history of Socialism, not only against mistaken theories 
(Miihlberger, Diihring,*** the Katheder-SocmMsls) , but also against mistaken 
tactics (Lassalle), etc., etc. All that is supcrlluous! The French quarrel 
among themselves because they are intolerant; the Germans are united 
because they are good boys. 

And observe, this piece of matchless profundity is intended to “refute” 
the fact which is a complete answer to iho defence of Bernsteinism. The 
question as to whether the Bernsteinians do stand on the basis of the class 
struggle of the proletariat can be completely and irrevocably answered only 
by historical experience. Consequently, the example of France, is the most 


* Ilovaysky — author of the standard school textbooks on history in use in Rus- 
sian schools bdFore the Revo'lution. Their purpose was to educate the student youtli 
in the spirit of “loyalty to the Tsar” These textbooks were proverbial for their sheer 
ignorance and anti-sciendiic treatment of Russian history. — Ed, 

” S' The Anti-Socialist Law — an exceptional law against Socialists passed by the 
Reichstag in 1878 on a motion introduced by Bismarck the express purpose of which 
was to suppress the Social-Democratic movement in Germany, The law was repealed 
in 1890. — Ed. 

At the time Engels hurled his attack against Diihring, 'many representatives 
of German Social-Democracy inclined towards the letter’s views, and accusations of 
acerbity, intolerance, uncomradely polemics, etc., were even publicly hurled at Engels 
at the Party Congress. At the Congress of 1877, Most, and his supporters, moved a| 
resolution to prohibit the publication of Engels’ articles in Vorwarts because “they 
do not interest the overwhelming majority of the readers,” and ’Wahlteioh declared 
that the puhRcation of tliese articles had caused great damage to the Party, that 
Diihring had also rendered services to Social-Democracy: “We must utilize everyone 
in the interest of the Party; let the professors engage in polemics if they cure to do 
so but Vorwarts is not the place in which to conduct them." (Vorwarts, No. 65, 
June 6, 1877.) Here we have another example of the defence of ‘freedom of criti- 
cism,” and it would do our legal critics and illegal opportunists, who love so much 
to quote examples from the Germans, a deal of good to ponder over it I 
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important one in this respect, because France is the only country in which 
the Bernsteinians attempted to stand independently, on their own feet, with 
the warm approval of their German colleagues (and partly also of tlie Rus- 
sian opportunists). (C/. Rabocheye Dyelo, Nos. 2-3, pp. 83-84.) The ref- 
erence to the “intolerance” of the French, apart from its “historical” signifi- 
cance (in the Nozdrev sense*), turns out to be merely an attempt to obscure 
a very unpleasant fact with angry invectives. 

But we are not even prepared to make a present of the Germans to 
B. Krichevsky and to the numerous other champions of “freedom of criti- 
cism.” The “most pronounced Bernsteinians” are still tolerated in the ranks 
of the German Party only because they submit to the Hanover resolution, 
which emphatically rejected/ Bernstein’s “amendments,” and to the Lubeck 
resolution, which (notwithstanding the diplomatic terms in which it is 
couched) contains a direct warning to Bernstein. It is a debatable point, 
from the standpoint of the interests of the German Party, whether diplomacy 
was appropriate and whether, in this case, a bad peace is better than a> 
good quarrel; in short, opinions may differ in regard to the expediency, 
or not, of the methods employed to reject Bernsleinism, but one cannot fail 
to see the fact that the German Party did reject Bernsteinism on two 
occasions. Therefore, to think that the German example endorses the thesis: 
“The moat pronounced Bernsteinians stand on the basis of ihe proletarian 
class struggle, for its economic and political emancipation,” means failing 
absolutely to understand what is going on before one’s eyes. 

More than that. As we have already observed, Rabocheye Dyelo comes 
before Russian Social-Democracy, demands “freedom of criticism,” and 
defends Bernsteinism. Apparently it came to the conclusion that we were 
unfair to our “critics” and Bernsleinites. To whom were we unfair, when 
and how? What was the unfairnras? About this not a word. Rabocheye 
Dyelo does not name a single Russian critic or Bernsteinian! All that is 
l^t for us to db is to make one of two possible suppositions : first, that the 
unfairly treated party is none other than Rabocheye Dyelo itself (and that 
is confirmed by the fact that, in the two articles in No. 10 reference is 
made only to the insults hurled at Rabocheye Dyelo by Zarya and Iskra). 
If that is the case, how is the strange fact to be explained that Rabocheye 
Dyelo, which always vehemently dissociates itself from Bernsteinism, could 
not defend itself, without putting in a word on behalf of the “most pro- 
nounced Bernsteinites” and of freedom of criticism? The second supposition 
is that third persons have been treated unfairly. If the second supposition 
is correct, then why are these persons not named? 

We see, therefore, that Rabocheye Dyelo is continuing to play the game 
of hide-andl-seek that it has played (as we shall prove further on) ever 

* The allusion is to Nozdrev, a character in Gogol’s Dead Souls, a scandalmonger 
and cheat, who continually got into trouble. Gogol calls him a “hiatorioal” personage 
because no sooner did he make his appearance anywhere than he would insist on telling 
the scandalous history of so-and-so. — Ed, 
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since it commenced publication. And note the first practical application of 
this greatly extolled “freedom of criticism.” As a matter of fact, not only 
was it forliwith reduced to abstention from all criticism, but also to absten- 
tion from expressing independent views altogether. The very Rabocheye 
Dyelo which avoids mentioning Russian Bernsteinism as if it were a shame- 
ful disease (to use Starovyer’s apt expression) proposes, for the treatment of 
this disease, to copy word for word the latest German prescription for the 
treatment of the German variety of the disease! Instead of freedom of 
criticism — slavish (worse: monkey-like) imitation! The very same social 
and political content of modern international opportunism reveals itself 
in a variety of ways according to its national characteristics. In one country 
the opportunists long ago came out under a separate dag, while in others 
they ignored theory and in practice conducted a radical-socialist policy. 
In a third country, several members of the revolutionary party have 
deserted to the camp of opportunism and strive to achieve their aims not 
by an open struggle for principles and for new tactics, but by gradual, 
unobserved and, if one may so express it, unpunishable corruption of their 
Parly. In a fourth country again, similar deserters employ the same methods 
in the gloom of political slavery, and with an extremely peculiar combina- 
tion of “legal” with “illegal” activity, etc., etc. To talk about freedom of 
criticism and Bernsteinism as a condition for uniting the Russian Social- 
Democrats, and not to explain how Russian Bernsteinism has manifested 
itself, and what fruits it has borne, means talking for the purpose of saying 
nothing. 

We shall try, if only in a few words, to say what Rabocheye Dyelo did 
not want to say (or perhaps did not even understand). 


C, Criticism in Russia 

The peculiar position of Russia in regard to the point we are examining 
is that the very beginning of the spontaneous labour movement on the one 
hand and the change of progressive public opinion towards Marxism on 
the other, was marked by the combination of obviously heterogeneous 
elements under a common flag for the purpose of fighting the common 
enemy (obsolete social and political views*). We refer to the heyday of 
“legal Marxism.” Speaking generally, this was an extremely curious phe- 
nomenon that no one in the ’eighties or the beginning of the ’nineties would 
have believedl possible. In a country ruled by an autocracy, in which the 
press is completely shackled, and in a period of intense political reaction 
in which even the tiniest outgrowth of political discontent and protest 
was suppressed, the theory of revolutionary Marxism suddienly forces its 
way into the censored literature, written in Aesopian language, but under- 


* Reference is to Naiodism. — Ed, 
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Stood by the “interested.” 'fhe government had accustomed itself to regarding 
only the theory of (revolutionary) “Narodnaya Volya” -ism as dangerous, 
without observing its internal evolution, as is usually the case, and rejoicing 
at the criticism levelled against it no matter from what quarter it came. 
Quite a considerable time’ elapsed (according to our Russian calculations) 
before the government realized what had happened and the unwield'y army 
of censors and gendarmes discovered the new enemy and flung itself upon 
him. Meanwhile, Marxian books were published one after another, Marxian 
journals and! newspapers were founded, nearly everyone became a Marxist, 
Marxism was flatter^, the Marxists were courted and the book publishers 
rejoiced at the extraordinary, ready sale of Marxian literature. It was quite 
natural, therefore, that among the Marxian novices who were caught in this 
atmosphere, there should be more than one “author who got a swelled 
head*. . . 

We can now speak calmly of this period as of an event of the past. It 
is no secret that the brief period in which Marxism blossomed on the surface 
of our literature was called forth by the alliance between people of extreme 
and of extremely moderate views. In point of fact, the latter were bourgeois 
democrats; and this was the conclusion (so strikingly confirmed by their 
subsequent “critical” development) that intruded itself on the minds of certain 
persons even when the “alliance” was slill intact.** 

That being the case, dbes not the responsibility for the subsequent 
“confusion” rest mainly upon the revolutionary Social-Democrats who entered 
into alliance with these future “critics”?*** This quelslion, together with 
a reply in the affirmative, is sometimes heard from people with excessively 
rigid views. But these people are absolutely wrong. Only those who have 
no self-reliance can fear to enter into temporary alliances even with unreliable 
people; not a single political party could exist without entering into such 
alliances. The combination with the “legal Marxists” was in its way the first 
really political alliance contracted by Rusaan Social-Democrats. Thanks to 
this alliance, an astonishingly rapid victory was obtained over Narodism, 
and Marxian ideas (even though in a vulgarized form) became very wide- 
spread. Moreover, the alliance was not concluded altogether without “condi- 
tions.” The proof: the burning by the censor, in 1895, of the Marxian 
symposium, Materials on the Problem of the Economic Development of 
Russia.**** If the literary agreement with the “legal Marxists” can be 


* “The author who got a swelled head” was the tide of one of Goiky’s early short 
stories. — Ed. 

** This refers to an article by K. Tulin [Lenin — Ed.} written against Struve. 
The article was compiled from an essay entitled “The Reflection of Marxism in 
Bourgeois Literature.” (Author’s note to the 1908 edition. See Lenin, Selected IForks, 
Eng. ed., Vol. I, pp. 457-66.) — Ed. 

tt*f “Critics" — “legal Marxists" — ^the cridcs of Marx, viz,, Struve, Bulgakov, Ber- 
dyaev and others. — Ed, 

****‘This symposium contained articles by Lenin (under the pen name of Tulin), 
Plckhanov, Potresov and others.— 
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compared with a political alliance, then that book can bo compared with a 
political treaty. 

The rupture, of course, did not occur because the “allies” proved to be 
bourgeois democrats. On the contrary, the representatives of the latter tend- 
ency were the natural and desirable allies of Socral-Democracy in so far as 
its democratic tasks that were brought to the front by the prevailing situation 
in Russia were concerned. But an essential condition for such an alliance 
must be complete liberty for Socialists to reveal to the working class that 
its interests are diametrically opposed to the interests of the bourgeokie. 
However, the Bernsteinian and “critical” tendency, to which the majority 
of the “legal Marxists” turned, deprived the Socialists of this liberty and 
corrupted Socialist consciousness by vulgarizing Marxism, by preaching the 
toning down of social antagonisms, by declaring the idea of the social 
revolution and the diclatorsliip of the proletariat to be absurd, by restricting 
the labour movement and the class struggle to narrow trade unionism and 
to a “realistic” strug^e for petty, gradual reforms. This was tantamount to 
the bourgeois democrat’s denial of Socialism’s right to independence and, 
consequently, of its right to existence; in practice it meant a striving to 
convert the nascent labour movement into an appendage of the liberals. 

Naturally, under such circumstances a rupture was necessary. But the 
“peculiar” feature of Russia manifested itself in that this rupture simply 
meant the elimination of the Social-Democrats from the most accessible 
and widespread “legal” literature. The “ex-Marxists” who took up the 
flag of “criticism,” and who obtained almost a monopoly of tlae “criticism” 
of Marxism, entrenched themselves in this literature. Catchwords like: 
“Against orthodoxy” and “Long live freedom of criticism” (now repeated 
by Rabocheye Dyelo) immediately became the fashion, andl the fact ]that 
neither the censor nor the gendarmes could resist this fashion is apparent 
from the publication of three Russian editions of Bernstein’s celebrated book 
(celebrated in the Herostratus sense) and from the fact that the books by 
Bernstein, Prokopovich and others were recommended by Zubatov.‘>' {hkra 
No. 10.) Upon the Social-Democrats was now imposed a task that was 
difibcull in itself, and made incredibly more difiioult by purely external 
obstacles, viz., the task of fighting against the new tendency. And this 
tendency did not confine itself to the sphere of literature. The turn towards 
“criticism” was accompanied by the turn towards “Economism” that wai 
taken by Social-Democratic practical workers. 

The manner in which the contacts and mutual interdependence of lega 
criticism and illegal Economism arose and grew is an interesting subjec 
in itself, and may very well be trealedi in a special article. It is sufficien 
to note here that these contacts undoubtedly existed. The notoriety deserved 

* Zubatov was Chief of the Moscow Secret Police and initiator of "police socia 
ism," i.e., pseudo-workeis' organizations founded under the protection of tsarist get 
darmes and police with the aim of diverting the workers from the revolutionary mow 
ment. — Ed, 
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ly acquired by ihe Credo* was due precisely to the frankness with which it 
formulated these contacts andl revealed the fundamental political tendencies 
of “Economism,” viz., let the workers carry on the economic struggle (it 
would be more correct to say the trade union struggle, because the latter 
also embraces specifically labour politics), and let the Marxian intelligentsia 
merge with the liberals for the political “struggle.” Thus it turned out that 
trade union work “among the people” meant fulfilling the first pari of this 
task, and legal criticism meant fulfilling the second part. This statement 
proved to be such an excellent weapon against Economism that, had there 
been no Cre^o, it would have been worth inventing. 

The Credo was not invented, but it was published without the consent 
and perhaps even against the will of its authors. At all events the present 
writer, who was partly responsible for dragging this new “program” into 
the light of day,** has heard complaints and reproaches to the effect that 
copies of '.the resume of their views which was dubbed the Cr&do were 
distributed and even published in the press together with the protest! Wo 
refer to this episode because it reveals a very peculiar state of mind among 
our Economists, viz,, a fear of publicity. This is a feature of Economism 
generally, and not of the authors of the Credo alone. It was revealed by that 
most outspoken and honest advocate of Economism, Rabochaya Mysl, and 
by Rabocheye Dyelo (which was indignant over the publication of “Econom- 
ist” documents in the Vademecum***), as well as by the Kiev Committee, 
which two years ago refused to permit the publication of its profession de 
foi,**** together with a repudiation of it, and by many other individual 
representatives of Economism. 

This fear of criticism displayed by the advocates of freedom of criticism 
cannot be attributed solely to craftiness (although no doubt craftiness has 
something to do with it: it would be unwise to expose l3ie young and as 
yet puny movements to the enemies’ attack!). No, the majority of the 
Economists quite sincerely disapprove (and by the very nature of Econom- 
ism they must disapprove) of all theoretical controversies, factional disagree- 
ments, of broad political questions, of schemes for organizing revolutionaries, 
etc. “Leave all this sort of thing to the exiles abroad!” said a fairly consistent 

Credo — a statement of the views of the Economists, drawn up by Kuskova. — Ed. 

** Reference is made here to the Protest Signed by the Seventeen against the 
Credo. The present writer took part in drawing up this protest (the end of 1809). 
The protest and the Credo were published abroad in the spring of 1900. [See Lenin, 
Selected Works, Eng, ed., Vol. 1. — Ed.] It is now known from the article written 
by Madame Kuskova, I think in Byloye (Past), that she was the author of the Credo, 
and that Mr. Prokopovich was very prominent among the “Economists” abroad at that 
time. [Author’s note to the 1908 edition. — Ed.] 

*•* Vademecum (literally guide) for the Editors of "Rabocheye Dyelo" — ^the title 
of a collection of documrats relating to “Economism” brought out by Plekhanov.— Ed. 

**** Profession de /of— profession of faith. The title of a document composed by 
the ^ Kiev Committee in which the “Economists” expounded their program. It was 
subjected to a withering criticism by Lenin in an article entitled “Anent the Profes- 
sion de foi." — Ed, 
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Economist lo me one day, and thereby he expressed a very widespread (and 
purely trade unionist) view: our business, he said, is the labour movement, 
the labour organizations, here, in our localities; all the rest are merely the 
inventions of doctrinaires, an “exaggeration of the importance of ideology,” 
as llie authors of the letter, published in Iskra, No. 12,* expressed it, in 
unison with Rabocheye Dyelo, No, 10. 

The question now arises: seeing what the peculiar featuies of Russian 
“criticism” and Ruslsian Bernsteinisra are, what should those who desired 
to oppose opportunism, in deeds and not merely in words, have done? 
First of all, they should have made efforts to resume the theoretical work 
that was only just begun in the period of “legal Marxism,” and that has 
now again fallen on the shoulders of the illegal workers. Unless such work 
is undlertaken the successful growth of the movement is impossible. Secondly, 
they should have actively combated legal “criticism” that was greatly 
corrupting people’s minds. Thirdly, they should have actively counteracted 
the confusion and vacillation prevailing in practical work, and should have 
exposed andl repudiated every conscious or unconscious attempt to degrade 
our program and tactics. 

That Rabocheye Dyelo did none of these things is a well-known fact, and 
further on we shall deal with this well-known fact from various aspects. 
At the moment, however, we desire merely to sliow what a glaring contra- 
diction there is between the demand for “froedlom of criticism” and the 
peculiar features of our native criticism and Russian Economism. Indeed, 
glance at the text of the resolution by which the “Foreign Union of Russian 
Social-Democrats” endorsed the point of view of Rabocheye Dyelo. 

“In the interests of the further ideological development of Social- 
Democracy, we recognize the freedtom to criticize Social-Democratic 
theory in Party literature to be absolutely necessary in so far as this 
criticism does not run counter to the class and revolutionary character 
of this theory.” (Tiao Congresses, p. 10.) 

And what is the argument behind this resolution? The resolution “in its 
first part coincides with the resolution of the Liibeck Party Congress on 
Bernstein. . . .” In the simplicity of their souls die “Unionists” failed to 
observe the testimonium paupertatis (certificate of poverty) they give them- 
selves by this piece of imitativeness! ... “But ... in its second part, it 
restricts freedom of criticism much more than did the Liibeck Party Con- 
gress,” 

So the “Union’s” resolution was directed against Russian Bernsteinism? 
If it was not, then the reference to Liibeck is utterly absurd! But it is not 
true to say that it “restricts freedom of criticism.” In passing their Hanover 
resolution, the Germans, point by point, rejected precisely the amendments 

* Lenin cited this letter of the “Economists" in his article entitled “A Conver- 
sation with the Advocates of Economism” (Lenin, Collected Works, Eng, ed., Vol, IV, 
Book II, pp. 65-71). — Ed. 
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proposed by Bernslein, while in thdr Liibeck resolution they cautioned 
Bernstein personally, and named him in the resolution. Our “free” imitators, 
however, do not make a single reference to a single manifestation of Russian 
“criticism” and Russian Econoinism andi, in view of this omission, the bare 
reference to the class and revolutionary character of the theory leaves 
exceedingly wide scope for misinterpretation, particularly when the “Union” 
refuses to identify “so-called Economism” with opportunism. {Two Con- 
gresses, p. 8, par, 1.) But all this en passant. The important thing to note 
is that ^e opportunist attitude towards revolutionary Social-Democrats in 
Russia is the very opposite of that in Germany. In Germany, as we know, 
revolutionary Social-Democrats are in favour of preserving what is: they 
stand in favour of the old program andl tactics which are universally known, 
and after many decades of experience have become clear in all their details. 
The “critics” desire to introduce changes, and as these critics represent an 
insignificant minority, and as they are very shy and halting in their revision- 
ist efforts, one can understand the motives of the majority in confining them- 
selves to the dry rejection of “innovations.” In Russia, however, it is the 
critics and Economists who are in favour of preserving what is: the “critics” 
want us to continue to regard them as Marxists, and to guarantee them the 
“freedom of criticism” which they enjoyed to the full (for, as a matter of 
fact, they never recognized any kind of Party ties,-f= and, moreover, we never 
had a generally recognized Party organ which could “restrict freedom” of 
criticism even by giving advice) ; the Economists want the revolutionaries 
to recognize the “competency of the present movement” {Rabocheye Dyelo, 
No. 10, p. 25), i.e., to recognize the “legitimacy” of what exists; they do 
not want the “idedlogists” to try to “divert” the movement from the path 
that “is determined! hy the interaction of material elements and material 
environment” (letter published in Iskra, No. 12); they want recognition 
“for the only struggle that the workers can conduct under present conditions,” 
which in their opinion is the struggle “which they are actually conducting 
at the present lime.” (Special Supplement to Rabochaya Mysl, p. 14.) We 
revolutionary Social-Democrats, on the contrary, are dissatisfied with this 
worshipping of spontaneity, i.e., worshipping what is “at the present time” ; 

*The absence of public Party ties and Party traditions by itself marks such a 
cardinal difference between Russia and Germany that it should have warned all sen- 
sible Socialists against imitating blindly. But here is an example of the lengths to 
which “freedom of criticism” goes in Russia, Mr. Bulgakov, the Russian critic, utters 
the following reprimand to the Austrian critic, Hertz: “Notwithstanding the independ- 
ence of his conclusions. Hertz, on this point [on co-operative societies] apparently 
remains tied by the opinions of his Party, and although he disagrees with it in details, 
he dare not reject common principles.” (Capitalism and Agriculture, Vol. II, p. 287.) 
The subject of a politically enslaved state, in which nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out of a thousand of the population are corrupted to the marrow of their bones by 
political subservience, and completely lack the conception of Party honour and Party 
ties, superciliously reprimands a citizen of a constitutional state for being excessively 
"tied by the opinion of his Party!” Our illegal organizations have nothing else to do, 
of course, but draw up resolutions about freedom of criticism, . . , 
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wc dcanand that the tactics that have prevailed in recent years be changed; 
we declare that “before wo can unite, and in order that we may unite, wc 
must first of all draw firm and definite lines of demarcation.” (See 
announcement of the publication of Iskra.) In a word, the Germans stand 
for what is and reject changes; we demand changcii, and reject subservience 
to, and conciliation with, what is. 

This “little” difference our “free” copyists of German resolutions failed 
to notice! 

D, Engels on the Importance oj the Theoretical Struggle 

“Dogmatism, doctrinairism,” “ossification of the Party — the inevitable 
retribution that follows the violent strait-lacing of thought” — ^fliese are the 
enemies which the knightly champions of “freedom of criticism” rise up 
in arms against in Rabocheye Dyelo. We are very glad that this question 
has been brought up and we would only propose to add to it another 
question: 

Who are the judges? 

Before us lie two publisher’s announcements. One, The Program of the 
Periodical Organ of the Union of Russian Social-Democj ats — Rabocheye 
Dyelo (reprint from No. 1 of Rabocheye Dyelo), and the other on announce- 
ment of the rc.sumplion of the publications of the “Emancipation of Labour 
Group.” Both are dated 1899, a time when the “crisis of Marxism” had 
long since been under discussion. And whal do we find? You would seek 
in vain in the first publication for any reference to this phenomenon, or a 
definite statement of the position the new organ intends to adopt on this 
question. Of theoretical work and the urgent tasks that now confront it not 
a word is said either in this program or in the supplements to it that were 
passed by the Third Congress of the Union in 1901 {Two Congresses, 
pp. 15-18). During the whole of this time the editorial board of Rabocheye 
Dyelo ignored theoretical questions, in spite of the fact that these questions 
were agitating the minds of all Social-Democrats all over the world. 

The other announcement, on the contrary, first of all points to the 
diminution of interest in theory observed in recent years, imperatively de- 
mands “vigilant attention to the theoretical side of the revolutionary move- 
ment of the proletariat,” and calls for “ruthless criticism of the Bemstein- 
ian and other anti-revolutionary tendencies” in our movement. The issues 
of Zarya that have appeared show how thib program has been carried out. 

Thus we see that high-sounding phrases against the ossification of thought, 
etc., conceal unconcern and impotence in the development of theoretical 
thought. The case of the Russian Social-Democrats very strikingly illustrates 
the fact observed in the whole of Europe (and long ago noted also by the 
German Marxists) that the notorious freedom of criticism does not imply 
the substitution of one theory for another, but freedom from every complete 
and consistent theory; it implies eclecticism and lack of principle. Those 
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who have the slightest acquainlance with the acliidl state of our movement 
cannot but see that the wide spread of Marxism was accompanied by a 
certain loweiing of the theoretical level. Quite a number of people with 
very little, and even a total lack of theoretical training joined the movement 
because of its practical significance and its practical successes. We can 
therefore judge how tactless Rabocheye Dyclo is when, with an air of 
triumph, it quotes Marx’s statement: “Every step of real movement is more 
important than a dozen programs.” To repeat these words in a period of 
theoretical chaos is like wishing mourners at a funeral “many happy returns 
of the day.” Moreover, these words of Marx arc taken from his letter on the 
Gotha Program, in which he sharply condemns eclecticism in the formulation 
of principles: If you must unite, Marx wrote to the Party leaders, then 
enter into agreements to satisfy the practical aims of the movement, hut do 
not haggle over principles, do not make “concessions” in theory. This was 
Marx’s idea, and yet there are people among us who strive — ^in his name! — 
to belittle the significance of tlieory. 

Without a revolutionary theory there can be no revolutionary movement. 
This thought cannot be insisted upon loo strongly at a time when the 
fashionable preaching of opportunism goes hand in hand with an infatuation 
for the narrowest forms of practical activity. Yet, for Russian Social- 
Democrats the importance of theory is enhanced by three circumstances, 
which are often forgotten: fiistly, by the fact that our Parly is only in process 
of formation, its features are only just becoming outlined, and it is yet 
far from having settled accounts with other trends of revolutionary thought, 
which threaten to divert the movement from the proper path. On the contrary, 
we only very recently observed a revival of non-Social-Democratic revolu- 
tionary trends (which Axelrod' long ago warned the Economists would 
happen). Under such circumstances, what at first sight appears to be an 
“unimportant” mistake may lead to most deplorable consequences, and 
Only short-sighted people can consider factional disputes and a strict differ- 
entiation between shades inopportune and superfluous. The fate of Russian 
Social-Democracy for many many years to come may depend on the strength- 
ening of one or other “shade.” 

Secondly, the Social-Democratic movement is essentially inlematio.nal. 
This does not merely mean that we must combat national chauvinism, but 
also that a movement that is starting in a young country can be successful 
only if it assimilates the experience of other countries. And in order to 
assimilate this experience, it is not enough merely to be acquainted with 
it, or simply to transcribe the latest resolutions. This requires the ability 
to treat this experience critically and to test it independently. Anybody who 
realizes how enormously the modern labour movement heis grown and 
become ramified will understand what an amount of theoretical force and 
political (as well as revolutionary) experience is needed to fulfil this task. 

Thirdly, the national tasks of Russian Social-Democracy arc such as have 
never confronted any other Socialist Parly in the world. Further on we 
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shall have occasion lo deal with the political and organizational duties whidi 
the task of emancipating the whole people from the yoke of autocracy 
imposes upon us. At the moment, we only wish to state that the roh of 
vanguard fighter can be fulfilled only by a party that is guided by the most 
advanced theory. In order lo understand what this means at all concretely, 
let the reader recall predecessors of Russian Social-Democracy like Herlzen, 
Belinsky, Chernyshevsky and the brilliant galaxy of revolutionaries of the 
’seventies; let him ponder over the world significance which Russian literature 
is now acquiring, let him ... but that is enough! 

Let us quote what Engels said in 1874 concerning the significance of 
theory in the Social-Democratic movement. Engels recognizes not two forms 
of the great struggle of Social-Democracy (political and economic), as is the 
fashion among us, but three, adding to the first two the theoretical struggle. 
His recommendations to the German labour movement, which had become 
strong, practically and politically, are so instructive from the standpoint 
of present-day problems and controversies, that we hope the reader will 
not be vexed with us for quoting a long passage from his prefatory note 
to Her deutsche Bauernhrieg,* which has long become a bibliographical 
rarity. 

“The German workers have two important advantages over tliose 
of the rest of Europe. First, they belong to the most theoretical people 
of Europe; they have retained that sense of theory which the so-called 
‘educated’ people of Germany have almost completely lost. Without 
German philosophy which preceded it, particularly that of Hegel, 
German scientific Socialism — the only scientific Socialism that has ever 
existed — ^would never have come into being. Without a sense of theory 
among the workers, this scientific Socialism would never have passed 
so entirely into their fiesh and blood as has been the case. What an 
immeasurable advantage this is may be seen, on the one hand, from 
the indafierence towards all theory, which is one of the main reasons 
why the English labour movement moves so slowly in spite of the 
splendid organization of the individual unions; on the other hand, 
from the mischief and confusion wrought by Proudhonism in its original 
’ form among the French and Belgians, and in the further caricatured 
form at the hands of Bakunin, among the Spaniards and Italians, 

“The second advantage is that chronologically speaking the Germans 
were almost the last to come into the labour movement. Just as German 
theoretical Socialism will never forget that it rests on the shoulders 
of Saint-Simon, Fourier and Owen, three men who, in spite of all their 
fantastic notions and utopianism, have their place among the most 
eminent thinkers of all times, and whose genius anticipated innumerable 
things the correctness of which is now being scientifically proved by 

* Dritter Ahiruck, Leipzig. 1875, Verlag der Genossenschaftsbtichdruckerei. (The 
Peasant War in Germany. Third edition. Co-operative Publishers, Leipzig, 1875.— JSd.) 
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US — so the practical labour movement in Germany must never forget 
that it has developed on the shoulders of the English and French 
movements, that it was able simply to utilize Iheir dearly-bought experi- 
ence, and could now avoid their mistakes, which in their time were 
mostly unavoidable. Without the English trade unions and the French 
workers’ political struggles which came before, without the gigantic 
impulse given especially by the Paris Commune, where would we 
now be? 

“It must be saidl to the credit of the German workers that they have 
exploited the advantages of their situation with rare understanding. 
For the first time since a labour movement has existed, the struggle 
is being conducted from its three sides, the theoretical, the political 
and the practical-economic (resistance to the capitalists), in harmony, 
co-ordination and' in a planned way. It is precisely in this, as it were, 
concentric attack, that the strength and invincibility of the German 
movement lies. 

“It is due to this advantageous situation on the one hand, to the 
insular peculiarities of the English and to the forcible suppression 
of the French movement on the otlier, that the German workers have 
for the moment been placed in the vanguard of the proletarian struggle. 
How long events will allow them to occupy this post of honour cannot 
be foretold. But as long as they occupy it, let uls hope that they will 
fill it in a fitting manner. This demands redoubled efforts in every 
field of struggle and agitation. It is in particular the duty of the leaders 
to gain an ever clearer insight into all theoretical questions, to free 
themselves more andl more from the influence of traditional phrases 
inherited from the old world outlook, and constantly to keep in mind 
that Socialism, since it has become a science, must be pursued as a 
science, i.e., it must be studied. The task will be to spread with increased 
zeal among the masses of the workers the ever clearer insight, thus 
acquired, to knit together ever more firmly the organization both of 
the party and of the trade unions. ... If the German workers proceed 
in this way, they will not be marching exactly at the head of the 
movement — ^it is not at all in the interest of this movement that the 
workers of any one country should march at its head — ^but they will 
occupy an honourable place in the battle line, and they will stand 
armed for battle when either unexpectedly grave trials or momentous 
events will dtemand from them heightened courage, heightened deter- 
mination and the power to act.” 

Engels’ words proved prophetic. Within a few years the German worker® 
were subi'ected to unexpectedly grave trials in the form of the Anti-Socialist 
Law. And the German workers really met them armed for battle and succeed- 
ed in emerging from them in triumph. 

The Russian proletariat will have to undergo trials immeasurably more 
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grave; it will have lo fight a monster compared^ with which llie Anti-Socialist 
Law in a constitutional country seems hut a pigmy. History has now 
confronted us with an immediate task which is the most revolutionary of all 
the immediate tasks that confront the proletariat of any country. The fulfil- 
ment of this task, the destruction of the most powerful bulwark, not only 
of European but also (it may now be said) of Asiatic reaction would make 
the Russian proletariat the vanguard of the international revolutionary 
proletariat. And we are right in counting upon acquiring this honourable 
title already earned by our predecessors, the revolutionaries of the ’seven- 
ties, if we succeed in inspiring our movement — which is a thousand times 
broader and deeper — with the same devoted determination and vigour. 

II 

THE SPONTANEITY OF THE MASSES AND THE CLASS 
CONSCIOUSNESS OF SOCIAL-DEMOCRACY 

We have said that our movement, much wider and deeper than the 
movement of the ’seventies, must be inspired with the same devoted deter- 
mination and energy that inspired the movement at that time. Indeed, no 
one, wo think, has up to now doubted that the strength of the modern 
movement lies in the awakening of the masses (principally, the industrial 
proletariat), and that its weakness lies in the lack of consciousness and' 
initiative among the revolutionary leaders. 

However, a most astonishing discovery has been made recently, which 
threatens lo overthrow all the views that have hitherto prevailed on this 
question. This discovery was made by Rabocheye Dyelo, which in its contro- 
versy with Iskra and Zarya did not confine itself lo making objections on 
separate points, but Iriedl to ascribe “general disagreements” to a more 
profound cause — to the “disagreement concerning £he estimation of the 
relative importance of the spontaneous and consciously ‘methodical’ element.” 
Rabocheye Dyelo’s indictment was that “it belittles the significance of the 
objective or the spontaneous element of development”* To this we say: 
if the controversy with Ishra and Zarya resulted in absolutely nothing more 
than causing Rabocheye Dyelo to hit upon these “general disagreements” 
that single result Avould give us considerable satisfaction, so important is 
this thesis and so clearly does it illuminate the quintessence of the present 
dav theoretical and political differences that exist among Russian Social- 
Democrats. I 

That is why the question of the relation between consciousness and 
spontaneity is of such enormous general interest, and that is why this 
question must be dealt with in great detail. 

* Rabocheye Dyelo, No. 10, September 1901, pp. 17-18. {Rabocheye Dyelo’s 
italios.) 
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A. The Beriming of the Spontaneous Revival 

In the previous chapter we pointed out how universally absorbed the 
educated youth of Russia was in the theories of Marxism in the middle 
of the ’nineties. The strikes that followed the famous St. Petersburg industrial 
war of 1896 assumed a similar wholesale character. The fact that these 
strikes spread over the whole of Russia clearlv showed how deep the reviving 
popular movement was, and if we must speak of the “spontaneous element” 
then, of course, we must admit that this strike movement certainly bore a 
spontaneous character. But there is a difference between spontaneity and 
spontaneity. Strikes occurred in Russia in the ’seventies and in the ’sixties 
(and also in the first half of the nineteenth century), and these strikes were 
accompanied by the “spontaneous” destruction of machinery, etc. Compared 
with these “riots” the strikes of the ’nineties might even be described as 
“conscious,” to such an extent do they mark the progress which the labour 
movement had made for that period. This shows that the “spontaneous 
element,” in essence, represents nothing more nor less than consciousness in 
an embryonic form. Even the primitive riots expressed the awakening of 
consciousness to a certain extent: the workers abandoned their age-long 
faith in the permanence of the system which oppressed them. They began . . . 
I shall not say to understand, but to sense the necessity for collective 
resistance, and definitely Eibandoned their slavish submission to their 
superiors. But all tliis was more in the nature of outbursts of desperation 
and vengeance than of struggle. The strikes of the ’nineties revealed far 
greater flashes of consciousness: definite demands were put forward, the 
time to strike was carefully chosen, known cases and examples in other 
places were discussed, etc. While the riots were simply uprisings of the 
oppressed, the systematic strikes represented the class struggle in embryo, 
but only in embryo. Taken by themselves, these strikes were simply trade 
union struggles, but not yet Social-Dcmooratic struggles. They testified to 
the awakening antagonisms between workers and employers, but the workers 
were not and could not be conscious of the irreconcilable antagonism of 
their interests to the whole of the modern political and social system, i.e., 
it was not yet Social-Democratic consciousness. In this sense, the strikes 
of the ’nineties, in spite of the enormous progress they represented as 
compared with the “riots,” represented a purely spontaneous movement. 

We said that there could not yet be Social-Democratic consciousness 
among the workers. This consciousness could only be brought to them from 
without. The history of all countries shows that the working class, exclu- 
sively by its own effort, is able to develop only trade union consciousness, 
i.e., it may itself realize the necessity for combining in unions, for fighting 
against the employers and for striving to compel the government to pass 
necessary labour legislation, etc.* The theory of Socialism, however, grew 


" Trade unionism does not exclude “politics" altogether, as some ima^ne. Trade 
unions have always conducted political (hut not Social-Democratic) agitation and 
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out of the philosophic, historical and economic theories tliat were elaborated 
by the educated represientativos of the propertied classes, the intellectuals. 
According to their social, status, the founders of modern scientific Socialism, 
Marx and Engels, themselves belonged to the bourgeois intelligentsia. 
Similarly, in Russia, the theoretical doctrine of Social -Democracy arose 
quite indlependently of the spontaneous growth of the labour movement; it 
arose as a natural and inevitable outcome of the development of ideas 
among the revolutionary Socialist intelligentsia. At the time of which we are 
speaking, i.e., the middle of the ’nineties, this doctrine not only represented 
the completely formulated program of the “Emancipation of Labour Group,” 
but had already won the adherence of the majority of the revolutionary 
youth in Russia. J 

Hence, simultaneously, we had both the spontaneous awakening of the 
masses of the workers, the awakening to conscious life and struggle, and 
the striving of the revolutionary youth, armed with the Social-Democratic 
theories, to reach the workers. In this connection it is particularly important 
to state the ofi-forgotten (and comparatively little-known) fad that the 
early Social-Democrats of that period zealoukly carried on economic agitation 
(being guidedi in this by the really useful instructions contained in the 
pamphlet On Agitation diat was still in manuscript), but they did not 
regard this as their sole task. On the contrary, right from the very begirming 
they advanced in general the historical tasks of Russian Social-Democracy 
in their widest scope, and particularly the task of overthrowing the autocracy. 
For example, towards the end of 1895, the St. Petersburg group of Social- 
Democrats, which foundted the “League of Struggle for the Emancipation 
of the Working Class,” prepared the first number of the newspaper called 
Rabocheye Dyelo, This number was ready to- go to press when it was seized 
by the gendarmes who, on the night of December 8, 1895, raided die house 
of one of the members of the group, Anatole Alekseyevich Vaneyev,'!' 
and so the original Rabocheye Dyelo was not destined to see the light of 
dlay. The leading article in this number (which perhaps in thirty years’ 
time some Russkaya Starina** will unearth in the archives of the Department 
of Police) described the historical tasks of the working class in Russia, 
of which the achievement of political liberty is regarded as the most 
important. This number also contained an article entitled “What Are Our 
Cabinet Ministers Thinking Of?” which dealt with the breaking up of the 
elementary education committees by the police. In addition, there was some 


straggle. We shall deal with the difference between trade union politics and Social- 
Democratic politics in the next diapter. 

♦ A, A. Vaneyev died in Eastern Siberia in 1899 from consumption, which he 
contracted os a result of his solitary confinement in prison prior to his banishment. 
That is why we are able to publish the above information, the authenticity of which 
we guarantee, for it comes from persons who were closely and directly acquainted 
with A, A. Vaneyev. 

** Russkaya Starina (Russian Antiquity ) — a monarchist historical monthly. — Ed. 
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correspondbnce, from St. Petersburg, as well as from oilier parts of Russia 
(for example, a letter on the assault on the workers in the Yaroslavl 
Province). This, if we are not mistaken “first attempt” of the Russian 
Social-Democrats of the ’nineties was not a narrow, local, and certainly 
not an “economic” newspaper, but one that aimed to unite the strike 
movement with the revolutionary movement against the autocracy, and to 
win all the victims of oppression and political and reactionary obscurantism 
over to the side of Social-Democracy. No one in the slightest degree 
acquainted with the state of the movement at that period could dbubl that 
such a paper would have been fully approved of by the workers of the 
capital and the revolutionary intelligentsia and would have had a wide 
circulation. The failure of the enterprise merely showed that the Social- 
Democrats of that time were unable to meet the immediate requirements 
of the time owing to their lack of revolutionary experience and practical 
training. The same thing must be said with regard to the St. Petersburg 
Rabochy Listolc* and particularly with regard to Rabochaya Gazeta and 
the Manifesto of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party which was 
established in the spring of 1898. Of course, we would not dream of 
blaming the Social-Democrats of that time for this unpreparedness. But in 
order to obtain the benefit of the experience of that movement, and to draw 
practical lessons from it, we must thoroughly understand the causes and 
significance of this or that shortcoming. For that reason it is extremely 
important to establish the fact that part (perhaps even a majority) of the 
Sooial-Democrals, operating in the period of 1895-98, quite justly considered 
it possible even then, at the very beginning of die “spontaneous” movement, 
to come forward with a most extensive program and fighting tactics.** 
The lack of training of the majority of the revolutionaries, being quite a 
natural phenomenon, could not have aroused any particular fears. Since 
the tasks were properly defined, since the energy existed for repeated attempts 
to fulfil these tasks, the temporary failures were not such a great misfortune. 
Revolutionary experience and organizational ddll are things that can be 


* St, Petersburg Rabochy Listak (Workeis' Sheet) — a newspaper published in 
St. Petersburg by the “League of Struggle” in 1897. In all only two numbers were 
issued, — Ed, 

“Iskra, which adopts a hostile attitude towards die activities of the Social- 
Democrats of the end of the 'nineties, ignores the fact that at that lime the conditions 
for any other kind of work except fighting for petty demands were absent,” declare 
the Economists in their Letter to Russian Social-Democratic Organs, Uskra, No. 12.) 
The facta quoted above show that the statement about “absent conditions" is the very 
opposite of the truth. Not only at the end, but even in the middle of the 'nineties, 
all the conditions existed for other work, besides fighting for petty demands, all the 
conditions — except the sufficient training of the leaders. Instead of frankly admitting 
our, the ideologists’, the leaders’, lack of sufficient training — ^the “Economists” try 
to throw the blame entirdy upon the “absent conditions,” upon the influences of 
material environment which determine the road from which it will be impossible for 
any ideologist to divert the movement. 'What is this but slavish cringing before spon- 
taneity, but die fact that the “ideologists” are enamoured of their own shortcomings? 
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acquired provided) the desire is there to acquire these qualities, provided 
the shortcomings are recognized — ^which in revolutionary activity is more 
than hallway towards removing them! 

It was a great misfortune, however, when this consciousness began to 
grow dim (it was very active among the workers of the groups mentioned), 
when people appeared — and even Social-Democratic organs — ^who were 
prepared to regard shortcomings as virliues, who even tried' to invent a 
theoretical basis for slavish cringing before spontaneity. It is time to 
summarize this tendency, the substance of which is incorrectly and too 
narrowly described ah “Economism.” 


' B. Bowing to Spontaneity. iRabochaya Mysl 

Before dealing with the literary manifestation of this subservience, we 
sliould like to mention the following characteristic fact (communicated to 
us from the above-mentioned source), which throws some light on the 
circumstances in which the two future conflicting lendtencics in Russian 
Social-Democracy arose and grew among the comrades working in St. Peters- 
burg. In the beginning of 1897, just prior to their banishment, A. A. Va- 
neyev and several of his comrades* attended a private meeting at which the 
“old” and “young” members of the “League of Struggle for the Emancipation 
of the Working Class” gathered. The converaation centred chiefly around 
the question of organization, and particularly around the “rules for a 
workers’ benefit fund,” which, in their final form, were published in Listok 
Rabotnika {Workingman’s Sheet), No. 9-10, p. 46. Sharp differences were 
immediately revealed between the “old” members (“Decembrists”** as the 
St. Petersburg Social-Democrats jestingly called them) and several of the 
“young” members (who subsequently actively collaborated on the Rabochaya 
Mysl) , and a very heated discussion ensued. The “young” members defended 
the main principles of the rules in the form in which they were published. 
The “old” members said) that this was not what was wanted, that first of 
all it was necessary to consolidate the “League of Struggle” into an organ- 
ization of revolutionaries which should have control of all the various 
workers’ benefit funds, students’ propaganda circles, etc. It goes without 
saying that the controversialists had no suspicion at that time tihat these 
disagreements were the beginning of a divergence; on the contrary, they 
regarded) them as being of an isolated and casual nature. But this fact 


* This refers to Lenin, Krzhizhanovsky and other members of flie St. Peters- 
burg “League of Struggle” who were released from prison on February 26, 1897 and 
granted a few days’ leave prior to being banished to Siberia. They utilized this period 
of grace to confer with the “youn^’ leaders of the League who were at liberty and 
inclining towards “Economism.” — Ed, 

** The reference here is to Lenin and his associates in the St. Petersburg League 
of Struggle, who had been arrested by the tsarist police in December 1895. — Ed, 
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shows that “Economlsm” did not arise and spread in Russia without a fight 
on the part of the “old” Social-Democrats (the Economists of today are 
apt to forget this). And if, in the main, this struggle has not left “docu- 
mentary” traces behind it, it is solely because the membership of the 
circles working at that time undbrwent such constant change that no con- 
tinuity was established and, consequently, differences were not recorded 
in any documents. 

The appearance of Rabochaya Mysl brought Economism to the light 
of day, but not all at once. We must picture to ourselves concretely the 
conditions of the work and the short-lived character of the majority of 
the Russian circles (andl only those who have experienced this can have 
any exact idea of it) , in order to understand how much there was accidental 
in the successes and failures of the new tendency in various towns, and why 
for a long time neither the advocates nor the opponents of this “new” 
tendency couldi make up their minds — indeed they had no opportunity to 
do so — as to whether this was really a new tendency or whether it was 
merely an expression of the lade of training of certain individuals. For 
example, the first mimeographed copies of Rabochaya Mysl never reached 
the great majority of Social-Democrats, and we are able to refer to the 
leading article in the first number only because it was reproduced! in an 
article by V. I. {Listok Rsabotnika, No. 9-10i, p. 47 et sup.), who, of course, 
did not fail zealously but unreasonably to extol the new paper, which was 
so different from the papers and the schemes for papers mentioned above.* 
And this leading article deserves to be dealt irith in detail because it so 
strongly expresses the spirit of Rabochaya Mysl and Economism generally. 

After referring to the fact that the arm of the “blue-coats”** could 
never stop the progress of the labour movement, the leading article goes 
on to say : “. . . The virility of the labour movement is due to the fact that 
the workei’s themselves are at last taking their fate into their own hands, 
and out of the hands of the leaders,” and this fundamental thesis is then 
developed in greater detail. As a matter of fact the leaders (i.e., the Social- 
Democrats, the organizers of the League of Struggle) were, one might 
say, torn out of the hands of the workers by the police; yet it is made to 
appear that the workers were fighting against the leaders,*** and eventually 


* It should be slated is passing that the praise of Rabochaya Mysl in November 
1898, when Economism had become fully defined, especially abroad, emanated from 
that same V. I,, who very soon after became one of the editors of Rabocheye Dyelo, 
And yet Rabocheye Dyelo denied that there were two tendencies in Russian Social- 
Democracy, and continues to deny it to this day. 

** The Russian gendarmes wore blue uniforms. — Ed. 

*♦ 11 - That this simile is a correct one is shoivn by the. following characteristic fact. 
When, after the arrest of the “Decembrists,” the news was spread among the workers 
on the Sdiliisselburg Road that the discovery and arrest were facilitated by an agent- 
provocateur, N. N. Mikhailov, a dental surgeon, who had been in contact with a 
group associated with the “Decembrists,” they were so enraged that they decided 
to kill him. 
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Uberaledi themselves {rom their yoke! Instead ol calling upon the workers 
to go forward towards the consolidation of the revolutionary organization 
and to the expansion of political activity, they began to call for a retreat 
to the purely trade union struggle. They announced that “the economic 
basis of the movement is eclipsed by the effort never to forget the political 
ideal,” and that the watchword for the movement was “Fight for an 
economic position” [!] or what is still better, “The workers for the workers,” 
It was dieclared that strike funds “are more valuable for the movement 
than a hundred other organizations” (compare this statement made in 
October 1897 with the controversy between the “Decembrists” and the 
young members in the begiftning of 1897), and so forth. Catchwords like: 
“We must concentrate, not on the ‘cream’ of the workers, but on the 
‘average’, mass worker”; “Politics always obediently follows economics,”* 
etc., etc., became the fashion, and exercised an irresistible influence upon 
the masses of the youth who were attracted to the movement, but who, in 
the majority of cases, were acquainted only with legally expounded fragments 
of Marxism. 

Consciousness was completely overwhelmed by spontaneity — ^the sponta- 
neity of the “Social-Democrats” who repeated Mr. V.V.’s “ideas,” the 
spontaneity of those workers who were carried away by the arguments that 
a kopek added to a ruble was worth more than Socialism and politics, and 
that they must “fight, knowing that they arc fighting not for some future 
generation, hut for themselves and their children.” (Leading article in Ra- 
bocJiaya Mysk No. 1.) Phrases like these have always been the favourite 
weapons of the West European hourgeoisie, who, while hating Socialism, 
strove (like the German “Sozial-Politiher” Hiroch) to transplant English 
trade unionism to their own soil and to preach to the workers that the purely 
trade union struggle** is the struggle for themselves and for their children, 
and not the strugule for some kind of Socialism for some future generation. 
And now the “V.V.’s of Russian Social-Democracy” repeat these bourgeois 
phrases. It is important at this point to note three circumstances which will 
be useful to us in our further analysis of contemporary differences.*** 


* These quotations are taken from the leading article in the first number of 
Rabochaya Mysl already referred to. One can judge from this the degree of theoret- 
ical training possessed by these “V.V.’s of Russian Social-Democracy,” who kept re- 
peating the crude vulgarization of “economic materialism” at a time when the Marx- 
ists were carrying on a literary war against the real V. V., who had long ago been 
dubbed “a past master of reactionary deeds,” for holding similar views on tiie relation 
between politics and economics! 

** The Germans even have a giecial expression: IVur-Gewerksohaftler, which 
means an advocate of the “pure and simple” trade union struggle. 

*•* We emphasize the word contemporary for the benefit of liiose who may phari- 
saically shrug their shoulders and say: it is easy enough to attack Rabochaya Mysl 
now, but is not all this ancient history? Mutato nomine de te fabula narratur fehange 
the name and the tale refers to you — Ed.l, we reply to such contemporary pharisees 
whose complete mental subjection to Rabochaya Mysl will be proved further on. 
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First of all, the overwhelming of consciousness by spontaneity, to which 
we referred above, also took place spontaneously. This may sound like a 
pun, but, alas, it is the bitter truth. It did not take place as a result of an 
open struggle between two diametrically opposed points of view, in which 
one gained the victory over the other; it occurred because an increasing 
number of “old” revolutionaries were “torn away” by the gendarmes and 
because increasing numbers of “young” “V.V.’s of Russian Social-Democ- 
racy” came upon the scene. Everyone, who — I shall not say has participated 
in the contemporary Russian movement but has at least breathed' its 
atmosphere — ^knows perfectly well that this was so. And the reason why we, 
neverdieless, strongly urge the reader to ponder over this universally known 
fact, and why we quote the facts, as an illustration, so to speak, about 
Rabocheye Dyelo as it first appeared, and about the controversy between 
the “old” and the “young” at the beginning of 1897 — ^is that certain persons 
are speculating on the public’s (or the very youthful youths’) ignorance 
of these facts, and are boasting of their “democracy.” We shall return to 
this point further on. 

Secondly, in the very first literary manifestation of Eoonomism, we 
observe the extremely curious and highly characteristic phenomenon — for 
an understanding of the differences prevailing among contemporary Social- 
Democrats — ^that the adherents of the “pure and simple” labour movement, 
the worshippers of the closest “organic” (the term used by Rabocheye 
Dyelo) contacts with the proletarian struggle, the opponents of the non- 
labour intelligentsia (notwithstanding that it is a Socialist intelligentsia) 
are compelled, in order to defend their positions, to resort to the arguments 
of the bourgeois “pure and simple” trade unionists. This shows that from 
the very outset, Rabochaya Mysl began unconsciously to carry out the 
program of the Credo. This shows (what the Rabocheye Dyelo cannot 
understand) tirat all worship of the spontaneity of the labour movement, 
all belittling of the role of “the conscious element,” of the role of the party 
of Social-Democracy, means, quite irrespective of whether the belittler likes 
it or not, strengthening the influence of the bourgeois ideology among the 
workers. All those who talk about “exaggerating the importance of 
ideology,” about exaggerating the role of the conscious elements,** etc., 
imagine that the pure and simple labour movement can work out an inde- 
pendent ideology for ilself, if only the workers “take their fate out of the 
hands of the leaders.” But this is a profound mistake. To supplement what 
has been said above, we shall quote the following profoundly true and 
important utterances by Karl Kautsky on the new draft program of the 
Austrian Social-Democratic Party:*** 


*• Letter of the “Economists,” in Iskra, No. 12. 

Rabocheye Dyelo, No. 10. 

*♦1' I^eue Zeit, 1901-02, XX, I, No. 3, p. 79. The committee’s draft to which Kant- 
sky refers was passed by the Vienna Congress at the end of last year in a lightly 
amended form. 
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“Many of our revisionist critics believe that Marx asserted' that 
economic development and the class struggle create not only the 
conditions for Socialist production, but also, and directly, the 
consciousness [K.K.’s italics] of its necessity. And these critics advance 
the argument that the most liighly capilalislically developed country, 
England, is more remote than any other from this consciousness. 
Judging from the draft, one might assume that the committee which 
drafted the Austrian program shared this alleged orthodox-Marxian 
view which is thus refuted. In the draft program it is stated: ‘The 
more capitalist development increases the numbers of the proletariat, 
the more the proletariat is compelled and becomes fit to hght against 
capitalism. The proletariat becomes conscious’ of the possibility of and 
necessity for Socialism. In this connection Socialist consciousness is 
represented as a necessary and direct result of the proletarian class 
struggle. But this is absolutely untrue. Of course. Socialism, as a theory, 
has its roots in modern economic relatiqnships just as the class struggle 
of the proletariat has, and just a!s ihe latter emerges from the struggle 
against the capitalist-created poverty and misery of the masses. But 
Socialism and the class struggle arise side by side and not one out 
of the other; each arises under different conditions. Modern Socialist 
consciousness can arise only on die basis of profound, scieiilific knowl- 
edge. Indeed, modern economic science is as much a condition for 
Socialist production as, say, modern technology and Iho proletariat 
can create neither the one nor the other, no matter how much it may 
desire to do so; both arise out of the modern social process. The 
vehicles of science are not the proletariat, but the bourgeois intelli- 
gentsia [K,K.’s italics] : it was in the minds of some members of this 
stratum that modern Socialism originated, and it was they who com- 
municated it to the more intellectually developed proletarians who, in 
their turn, introduced it into the proletarian class struggle where condi- 
tions allow that to be done. Thus, Socialist consciousness is something 
introduced into the proletarian class struggle from without {von Aussen 
Hineingetragenes) , and not something that arose within it spontaneously 
{uTwuchsig), Accordingly, the old Hainfeld program quite rightly stated 
that the task of Social-Democracy is to imbue tlie proletariat (literally: 
saturate the proletariat) with the consciousness of its position and the 
consciousness of its tasks. There would be no need for this if conscious- 
ness emerged of itself from the class struggle. The new draft copied this 
proposition from the old program, and attached it to the proposition 
mentioned above. But this completely broke the line of thought ” 

Siuce there can be no talk of an independent ideology being developed 
by the masses of the workers in the process of their movement* the only 


* This does not mean, of course, that the workers have no part in creating such 
an ideology. But they take part not as workers, but as Socialist theoreticians, like 
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choice is: either the bourgeois or the Socialist ideology. There is no middle 
course (for humanity has not created a “third” ideology, and, moreover, 
in a society lorn by class antagonisms there can never be a nomclass or 
above-class ideology) . Hence, to belittle the Socialist ideology m any wa/y, 
to turn away from it in the slightest degree means to strengthen bourgeois 
ideology. There is a lot of talk about spontaneity, but the spontaneous 
development of the labour movement leads to its becoming subordinated 
to the bourgeois ideology, leads to its developing according to the program 
of the Credo, for the spontaneous labour movement is pure and/ simple 
trade unionism, is Nur-Gewerkschaftlerei, and trade unionism means 
the ideological enslavement of the workers to the bourgeoisie. Hence, our 
task, the task of Social-Democracy, is to combat spontaneity, to divert the 
labour movement from its spontaneous, trade unionist striving to go under 
the wing of the bourgeoisie, and to bring it under the wing of revolutionary 
Social -Democracy. The phrases employed by the authors of the “economic” 
letter in Isir/:, No. 12, about the efforts of the most inspired ideologists 
not being able to divert the labour movement from the path that is deter- 
mined hy the interaction of the material elements and the material environ- 
ment, are tantamount to the abandonment oj Socialism, and if only the 
authors of this letter were capable of fearlessly considering what they say 
to its logical conclusion, as everyone who enters the arena of literary and 
public activity should dio, they would have nothing to do but “fold their 
useless arms over their empty breasts” and . . . leave the field of action to 
the Struves and Prokopoviches who are dragging the labour movement 
“along the line of least resistance,” i.e., along the line of bourgeois trade 
unionism, or to the Zubatovs who are dragging it along the line of clerical 
and gendarme “ideology.” 

Recall the example of Germany. What was the historical service Lassalle 
rendered to the German labour movement? It was that he diverted that 
movement from the path of trade imionism and co-operation preached' hy 
the Progressives along which it had been travelling spontaneously {with 
the benign assistance of Sckulze-Delitzsch and those like him). To ful- 
fil a task like that it was necessary to do something altogether different from 
indulging in talk about belittling the spontaneous element, about the tactics- 
process and about the interaction between elements and environment, etc. 


Proudhon and Weitling;.in other words, they take part only to the extent ll)at they 
are able, more or less, to acquire the knowledge of dieir age and advance that knowl- 
edge, And in order that workingmen may be able to do this more often, efforts must 
be made to raise the level of the consciousness of the workers generally; care must 
be taken that the workers do not confine themselves to the artificially restricted 
limits of “liteToture for worker^ but that they study geneial literature to an increas- 
ing degree. It would be even more true to say “are not confined,” instead of “do not 
confine themselves,” because the workers themselves wish to read and do read all 
that is written for the intelligentsia and it is only a few (had) intellectuals who be- 
lieve that it is sufficient “for the workers” to be told a few things about factory con. 
ditions, and to repeat over and over again what has long been knowd, 
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A desperate snuggle against spontaneity had to be carried on, and only 
after such a struggle, extending over many years, was it possible to convert 
tho working population of Berlin from a bulwark of the Progressive Party 
into one of the finest strongholds of Social-Democracy. This fight is not 
finished even, now (as those who learn the history of the German movement 
from Prokopovich, and its philosophy from Struve, believe). Even now 
the German working class is, so to speak, broken up into a number of 
ideologies. A section of tlie workers is organized in Catholic and monarchist 
labour unions; another section is organized in the Hirsch-Duncker unions, 
founded by the bourgeois worshippers of English trade unionism, while a 
third section is organized in Social-Democratic trade unions. The last is 
immeasurably more numerous than the rest, hut Social-Democracy was able 
to achieve this superiority, and will be able to maintain it, only by unswerv- 
ingly fighting against all other ideologies. 

But why, the reader will ask, does the spontaneous movement, the move- 
ment along the line of least resistance, lead to the domination of the bour- 
geois ideology? For the simple reason that the bourgeois ideology is far 
older in origin than the Socialist ideology; because it is more fully devel- 
oped and because it possesses immeasuiahly more opportunities for being 
spread.* And the younger the Socialist movement is in any given country, 
the more vigorously must it fight against all attempts to entrench non-So- 
cialist ideology, and the more strongly must it warn the workers against 
those bad counsellors who shout against “exaggerating the conscious ele- 
ments,” etc. The authors of the economic letter, in unison with Rabocheyt 
Dyelo, declaim against the intolerance that is characteristic of the infantsy 
of the movement. To this we reply: yes, our movement is indeed in its 
infancy, and in order that it may grow up the more quickly, it must become 
infected with intoleremco against all those who retarti its growth by subser- 
vience to spontaneity. Nothing is so ridiculous and harmful as pretending 
that we are “old hands” who have long ago experienced all the decisive 
episodes of the struggle! 

Thirdly, the first number of Rabochaya Mysl shows that the term “Econ- 
omism” (which, of course, we do not propose to abandon because this ap- 
pellation has more or less established itself) does not adequately convey 
the real character of the new tendency. Rabochaya Mysl does not altogether 
repudiate the political struggle; the rules for a workers’ benefit fund pub- 

It is often said: the working class spontaneously gravitates towards Socialism. 
This is perfectly true in the sense that Socialist theory defines the causes of the 
misery of the working class more profoundly and more correctly than any other 
theory, and for that reason the woikera are able to appreciate it so easily, provided, 
however, that this theory does not step aside for spontaneity and provided it sub- 
ordinates spontaneity to itself. Usually diis is taken for granted, but Rabocheye Dyelo 
forgets or distorts this obvious thing. The working class spontaneously gravitates to- 
wards Socialism, but the more widespread (and continuously revived in tho most 
diverse forms) bourgeois ideology spontaneously imposes itself upon the working class 
still more. 
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lished in Rabochaya Mysl, No. 1, contains a reference to fighting against the 
government. Rabochaya Mysl believes, however, that “politics always obe- 
diently follows economics” (and Rabocheye Dyelo gives a variation of this 
thesis when, in its program, it asserts that “in Russia more than in any 
other eounlry, the economic struggle is inseparable from the political strug- 
gle”). // by politics is meant Social-Democratic politics, then the postulates 
advanced by Rabochaya Mysl and Rabocheye Dyelo are absolutely wrong. 
The economic struggle of the workers is very often connected (although 
not inseparably) with bourgeois politics, clerical politics, etc., as we have 
already seen. If by politics is meant trade union politics, i.e., the common 
striving of all Workers to secure from the government measures for the alle- 
viation of the distress characteristic of their position, but which do not 
abolish that position, i.e., which do not remove the subjection of labour to 
capital, then Rabocheye Dyelo’s postulate is correct. That striving indeed is 
common to the British trade unionists who are hostile to Socialism, to the 
Catholic workers, to the “Zubatov” workers, etc. There are politics and 
politics. Thus, we see that Rabochaya Mysl does not so much deny the 
political struggle as bow to its spontaneity, to its lack of consciousness. 
While fully recognizing the political struggle (it would he more correct 
to Say the political desires and demands of the workers), which arises 
spontaneously from the labour movement itself, it absolutely refuses inde- 
pendently to work out a specifically Social-Democratic policy corresponding 
to the general tasks of Socialism and to contemporary conditions in Russia. 
Further on we shall Show that Rabocheye Dyelo commits the same error. 


C. The “Self-Emancipation Group”* and Rabocheye Dyelo 


We have dealt at such length with the little-known and now almost for- 
gotten leading article in the first number of Rabochaya Mysl because it 
was the first and most striking expression of that general stream of thought 
which afterwards emerged into the light of day in innumerable stream- 
lets. V. I. was absolutely right when, in praising the first number and the 
leading article of Rabochaya Mysl, he said that it was written in a “sharp 
and provocative” style. {Listok Rabotnika, No. 9-10, p. 49.) Every man 
with convictions who thinks he has something new to say writes “provoca- 
tively” and expresses his views strongly. Only those who are accustomed 
to sitting between two stools lack “provocaliveness”; only such people are 
able to praise the provocativeness of Rabochaya Mysl one day, and attack 
the “provocative polemics” of its opponents the next. 


*. The “Self-Emancipation of the Working Class Group” — a small, practically un- 
influential organization of an “Economist” trend which originated in St. Petersburg 
at the end of 1898. — Ed, 
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We shall noi dwell on the Special Supi)lemenl to Rabochaya Mysl (fur- 
ther on we shall have occasion, on a number of points, to refer to this 
work, which expresses the ideas of tlie Economists more consistently than 
any other) but shall briefly mention tlie Manifesto of the Self-Emancipation 
of the Workers Group, (March 1899, reprinted in the London Nakanunye 
[On the Evej , No. 7, June 1899.) The authors of this manifesto quite rightly 
say that “the workers of Russia are only just awakening, are only just look- 
ing around, and instinctively clutch at the first means of struggle that come 
to their hands." But from this correct observation, they draw the same in- 
correct conclusion that is drawn by Rabochaya Mysl, forgetting that instinct 
is that unconsciousness (spontaneity) to the aid of which Socialists must 
come; that the “first means of struggle that come to their hands” will 
always be, in modem society, the trade union means ,of struggle, and the 
“first” ideology “that comes to hand” will be the bourgeois (trade union) 
ideology. Similarly, tliese authors do not “repudiate” politics, lliey merely 
say (merely!), repeating what was said by Mr. V. V., that politics is the 
superstructure, and therefore, “political agitation must be the superstruc- 
ture to die agitation carried on in favour of the economic struggle; it must 
arise on the basis of this struggle and follow in its wake.” 

As for Rabocheye Dyelo, it commenced its activity by “a defence” of the 
Economists. It uttered a downright falsehood in its very first number (No. 1, 
pp. 141-42) when it stated that “we do not know which young comrades 
Axelrod referred to” in his well-known pamphlet,* in which he uttered a 
warning to the Economists. In the controversy that flared up with Axelrod and 
Plekhanov over this falsehood, Rabocheye Dyelo was compelled to admit that 
“by expressing ignorance, it desired to defend all the younger Social-Demo- 
crats abroad from this unjust accusation” (Axelrod accused the Economists of 
having a restricted outlook). As a matter of fact this accusation was absolute- 
ly just, and Rabocheye Dyelo knows perfectly well that, among others, 
it applied to V. L, a member of its editorial staff. Wo shall observe in pass- 
ing that in this controversy Axelrod was absolutely right and Rabocheye 
Dyelo was absolutely wrong in their respective interpretations of my pam- 
phlet The Tasks of Russian Social-Democrats. That pamphlet was written 
in 1897, before the appearance of Rabochaya Mysl ^when I thought, and 
rightly thought, that the original tendency of the St. Petersburg League of 
Struggle, which I described above, was the predominant one. At all events, that 
tendency was the predominant one until the middle of 1898. Consequently, 
in its attempt to refute the existence and dangers of Economism, Rabocheye 
Dyelo had no right whatever to refer to a pamphlet which expressed views 
that were squeezed out by “Economist” views in St. Petersburg in 1897-98. 

But Rabocheye Dyelo not only “defended” the Economists — ^it itself con- 
stantly fell into fundamental Economist errors. The cause of these errors 

* The Contemporary Tasks and Tactics of the Russian Sodal-Democrats, Geneva, 
1898. Two letters written to Rabochaya Gazeta in 1897. 
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is to be found in the ambiguity of the interpretation given to the following 
thesis in Rabocheye Dyelo’s program: “We consider that the most impor- 
tant phenomenon of Russian life, the one that will mostly determine the 
taski [our italics.! and the character of the literary activity of the Union, 
is the mass labour movement [_Rahocheye Dyelo's italics] that has arisen 
in recent years.” That the mass movement is a most important phenomenon 
is a fact about which there can be no dispute. But the crux of the question 
is, what is the meaning of the phrase: the mass labour movement will 
“determine the tasks”? It may be interpreted in ono^^two ways. Either it 
means worshipping the spontaneity of this movement, r.e., reducing the role 
of Social-Democracy to mere subservience to the labour movement as such 
(the interpretation given to it by Rabochaya Mysl, the “Self-Emancipation 
Group” and other Economists) ; or it may mean that the mass movement 
puts before us new, theoretical, political and organizational tasks, far more 
complicated than those that might have satisfied us in the period before 
the rise of the mas!s movement. Rahocheye Dyelo inclined and still inclines 
towards the first interpretation, for it said nothing definitely about new 
tasks, but argued all the time as if the “mass movement” relieved us of the 
necessity of clearly appreciating and fulfilling the tasks it sets before us. 
We need! only point out that Rabocheye Dyelo considered that it was im- 
possible to set the overthrow of the autocracy as the first task of the mass 
labour movement, and that it degraded this task (ostensibly in the interests 
of the mass movement) to the struggle for immediate political demands. 
(Reply, p. 25.) 

We shall pass over the article by B. Krichevsky, the editor of Rahocheye 
Dyelo, entitled “The Economic and Political Struggle in the Russian Move- 
ment,” published in No. 7 of that paper, in which these very mistakes* are 


* The “stages theory,” or the theory of “timid zigzags” in the political struggle, 
is expressed in this article approximately in the following way; “Political demands, 
which in their character are common to the whole of Russia, should, however, at 
first [this was written in August 1900!] correspond to the experience gained by the 
given stratum [sic!] of workers in the economic struggle. Only [I] on the basis of 
this experience can and should political agitation be taken up,” etc. (P, 11.) On 
page 4, the author, protesting against what he regards as the absolutely unfounded 
charge of Economist heresy, pathetically exclaims: “'What Social-Democrat does not 
know that according to the theories of Marx and Engels the economic interests of 
various classes are die decisive factors in history, and, consequently, that the prole- 
tariat’s struggle for the defence of its economic interests must he of first-rate im- 
portance in its class development and struggle for emancipation?” (Our italics.) The 
word “consequendy” is absolutely out of place. The fact that economic interests are 
a decisive factor does not in the least imply that the economic (i.e., trade union) 
struggle must be the main factor, for the essential and “decisive” interests of classes 
can be satisfied only by radical political changes in general. In particular the fun- 
damental economic interests of the proletariat can be satisfied only by a political rev- 
olution that will substitute the dictatorship of the proletariat for the dictatorship of 
the bourgeoisie, B. Krichevsky repeats the arguments of the “'V.V.’s of Russian Social- 
Democracy” (i.e,, politics follow economics, etc.) and the Bernsteinians of German 
Social-Democracy (for example by argoments like these, Woltmann tried to prove 
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repealed, and lake up Rabocheya Dyelo, No. 10. We shall uol, ol' euursc, 
cnlor in detail into the various objeclions raised by B. Kriehevsky and Mar- 
tynov against Zarya and Iskra, Whal inlcrcsls us here solely is the iheorel- 
ical position taken up by Rabocheye Dyelo, No. 10. Kor example, we shall 
not examine ihe literary curiosity — ^thal Rabocheye Dyelo saw a “diamet- 
rical contradiction” between the proposition: 

^ “Social-Democracy docs not lie its hands, it docs not restrict its 
activities to sopie« preconceived plan or method of political struggle; 
it recognizes all methods of struggle, as long as they correspond to 
the forces at the disposal of the Party. . . .” (iskra. No. 1*'=) 
and the proposition: 

“without a strong organization, tested in the political struggle car- 
ried on under all circumstances and in all periods, there can be no 
talk of a systematic plan of activity, enlightened by firm principles 
and unswervingly carried out, which alone is worthy of being called 
tactics.” {Iskra, No. 4.1=*) 

To confuse the recognition, in principle, of all means of struggle, of 
all plans and methods, as long as they are expedient — ^ivilh the necessity 
at a given political moment for being guided by a strictly adhcred-lo plan, 
if we are to talk of tactics, is tantamount to confusing the recognition by 
medical science of all kind's of treatment of diseases with the necessity for 
adopting a certain definite method of treatment for a given disease. Hie 
point is, however, that Rabocheye Dyelo, while suffering from a disease 
which we have called worshipping spontaneity, refuses to recognize any 
“method of treatment” for that disease. Hence, it made the remarkable dis- 
covery that a "tactlcs-as-a-plan contradicts the fundamental spirit of 
Marxism” (No. 10, p. 18), that tactics are “a process of growth of party 
tasks, which grow with the Party-’ (P. 11, Rabocheye Dyelo’ s italics.) The 
latter remark has every chance of becoming a celebrated maxim, a per- 
manent monument to the “tendency” of Rabocheye Dyelo. To the question: 
whither? a leading organ replies; movement is a process altering the dis- 
tance between the starting point and the subsequent stages of the movement. 
This matchless example of profundity is not merely a literary curiosity (if 
it were, it would not be worth dealing with at length), but the program of 
the whole tendency, i,e., the program which R. M. (in the Special Supple- 
ment to Rabockaya Mysl) expressed in the words : “That struggle is desirable 
which is possible, and the struggle which is possible is the one that is going 
on at the given moment.” It is the tendency of unbounded opportunism, 
which pasisively adapts itself to spontaneity. 

that tho workers must first of all acquire “economic power” before tliey can think 
about political revolution). 

* See Lenin, Selected Works, Eng. ei, Vol. II, p. 14 — ‘‘The Urgent Tasks of 
Oai Movement." — Ed, 

** Ibid,, p. 16— “Where To Begin?”— JSi. 
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A “taclics«as-a-plan contradicts the fundamental spirit of Marxism.” But 
this is a libel on Marxism; it is like the caricature of it that was presented 
to us by the Narodniks in their fight against us. It means putting restraint 
on the initiative and energy of classi-conscious fighters, whereas Marxism, on 
the contrary, gives a gigantic impetus to the initiative and energy of Social- 
Democrats, opens up for them the widest perspectives and, if one may so 
express it, places at their disposal the mighty force of millions and mil- 
lions of workers “spontaneously” rising for the struggle. The whole history 
of international Social-Democracy seethes with plana advanced first by one 
and then by another political leader; some confirming the far-sightedness 
and correct political and organizational insight of their authors and others 
revealing their shortsightedness and lack of political judgment. At the time 
when Germany was at one of the most important turning points in its 
history, the time of the establishment of the Empire, the opening of the 
Reichstag and the granting of universal suffrage, Liebknecht had one plan 
for Social-Democratic policy and work and Schweitzer had another. When 
the Anti-Socialist Law came down on the heads of the German Socialists, 
Most and Hasselmann had one plan, that is, to call for violence and terror; 
Ilochbcrg, Schramm and (partly) Bernstein had another, which they began 
to pr.each to the Social-Democrats, somewhat as follows; they themselves 
had provoked the passing of the Anti-Socialist Law by being unreasonably 
bitter and revolutionary, andi must now show that they deserve pardon by 
exemplary conduct. There was yet a third plan proposed by those who 
paved the way for and carried out the publication of an illegal organ. 
It is easy, of course, in retrospect, many years after the fight over the 
selection of the path to be followed has ended, and after history has pro- 
nounced its verdict as to the expediency of the path selected, to utter 
profound maxims about the growth of Party tasks that grow with the Party. 
But at a time of confusion,* when the Russian “critics” and Economists 
degrade Social-Democracy to the level of trade unionism, and when the ter- 
rorists are strongly advocating ’ the adoption of a “tactics-as-a-plan” that 
repeats the old mistakes, at such a time, to confine oneself to such profun- 
dities, means simply issuing oneself a “certificate of mental poverty.” At 
a time when many Russian Social-Democrats suffer from lack of initiative 
and energy, from a lack of “scope of political propaganda, agitation and 
organization,”** a lack of “plans” for a broader organization of revolu- 
tionary work, at such a lime, to say: a “tactics-as-a-plan contradicts the 
fundamental spirit of Marxism,” not only means theoretically vulgarizing 


* Ein Jahr der Verwirruns M Year of Confusion] is the title Mehring gave to 
tlie chapter of his History of German Social-Democracy in which he describes the 
hesitancy and lack of determination displayed at first by the Socialists in selecting 
die “tactics-as-a-plan” for the new situation. 

Leading article in Iskra, No, 1, "The Urgent Tasks of Our Movement.” see 
Lenin, Selected Works, Eng. ed., Vol. H, p. 12.— Ed. 
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Marxism, but also practically dragging the Party backward, Rahocheyc Dyelo 
goes on sermonizing: 

‘The revolutionary Social-Democrat is only confronted by the task 
of accelerating objective development by his conscious work; it is 
not his task to obviate it or substitute his own subjective plans for this 
development. Iskra knows all this in theory. But the enormous impor- 
tance which Marxism quite justly attaches to conscious revolutionary 
work causes it in practice, owing to its doctrinaire view of tactics, to 
belittle the significance of the objective or the spontaneous element 
of development^ (P. 18.) 

Another example of the extraordinary theoretical confusion worthy of 
Mr. V. V. and that fraternity. We would ask our philosopher: how may a 
deviser of subjective plans “belittle” objective development? Obviously by 
losing sight of the fact that this objective development creates or strength- 
ens, destroys or weakens certain classes, strata, groups, nations, groups of 
nations, etc., and in this way creates a definite international political group- 
ing of forces, determining the position of revolutionary parties, etc. If the 
deviser of plans did that, his mistake would not be that he belitllcdl the 
spontaneous element, but that he belittled the conscious element, for ho 
would then show that he lacked the “consciousness” that would enable him 
properly to understand objective development. Hence, the very talk about 
“estimating the relative significance” {Rabocheye Dyelo’s italics) of spoil- > 
taneily and consciousness sufficiently reveak a complete lack of “conscious- 
ness.” If certain “spontaneous elements of development” can bo grasped 
at all by human understanding, then an incorrect estimation of them would 
be tantamount to “belittling the conscious element.” But if they cannot be 
pgasped, then we cannot be aware of them, and therefore cannot speak of 
them. What is B. Krichevsky arguing about then? If he thinks that Iskra’ s 
“subjective plans” are erroneous (as he in fact declares them to be), then 
he ought to show what objective facts are ignored in these plans, and ihen 
charge Iskra with a lack of consciomness for ignoring them, with, to use his 
own words, “belittling the conscious element.” It, however, while being dis- 
pleased with subjective plans he can bring forward no other argument than 
that of “belittling the spontaneous element” (I!) he merely shows: 1) that 
he theoretically understands Marxism d la Kareyevs and Mikliailovskys, 
who have been sufficiently ridiculed by Beltov,’*' and 2) that, practically, 
he is quite pleased with the “spontaneous elements of development” that have 
drawn our “legal Marxists” towards Bemsteinism and our Social-Democrats 
towards Economism, and that he is full of wrath against those who have 
determined at all costa to divert Russian Social-Democracy from the path of 
“spontaneous” development. 

Rabocheye Dyelo accuses Iskra and Zarya of “setting up dieir program 


* The pseudonym of Flekhonov. — Ed. 
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against the movement, like a spirit hovering over the formless chaos.” 
(P. 29.) But what else is the function of Social-Democracy if not to be 
a “spirit,” not only hovering over the spontaneous movement, but also rais- 
ing the movement to the level of “its program”? Surely, it is not its func- 
tion to drag at the tail of the movement: at best, this would be of no 
service to the movement; at the worst, it would be very, very harmful. 
Rabocheye Dyelo, however, not only follows this “lactics-as-a-process,” but 
elevates it to a principle, so that it would be more correct to describe its 
tendency not as opportunism, but as khvostism (from the word khvost^-). 
And it must be admitted that those who have determined always to follow 
behind the movement like a tail are absolutely and forever ensured against 
“belittling the spontaneous element of development.” 

4 H: 4i 

And so, we have become convinced that the fundamental error commit- 
ted by the “new tendency” in Russian Social-Democracy lies in its subser- 
vience to spontaneity, and its failure to undcratand that the spontaneity 
of the masses demands a mass of consciousness from us Social-Democrats. 
The greater the spontaneous upsurge of the masses, the more widespread 
the movement becomes, so much the more rapidly grows the demand for 
greater consciousness in the theoretical, political and organizational work 
of Social-Democracy. 

The spontaneous upsurge of the masses in Russia proceeded! (and con- 
tinues) with such rapidity that the young untrained Social-Democrats proved 
unfitted for the gigantic tasks that confronted them. This lack of training 
is our common misfortune, the misfortune of all Russian Social-Democrats. 
The upsurge of the masses proceeded and spread uninterruptedly and con- 
tinuously; it not only continued in the places it began, but spread to new 
localities and to new strata of the population (infiuenced by the labour 
movement, the ferment among the students, the intellectuals generally and 
even among the peasantry revived*) - Revolutionaries, however, lagged behind 
this upsurge of the masses both in their “theories” and in their practical 
activity; they failed to establish an uninterrupted organization having con- 
tinuity with the past, and capable of leading the whole movement. 

In Chapter I, we proved that Rabocheye Dyelo degraded our theoretical 
tasks and that it “spontaneously” repeated' the fashionable catchword “free- 
dom of criticism” : that those who repeated this catchword lacked the “con- 
sciousness” to understand that the positions of the opportunist “critics” and 
the revolutionaries, in Germany and in Russia, are diametrically opposed to 
each other. 

In the following chapters, we shall show how this worship of spontaneity 
found expression in the sphere of the political tasks and the organizational 
work of Social-Democracy. 


Khvost — the Russian for tail. — Ed. 
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III 

TRADE UNION POLITICS AND SOCIAL-DEMOCUATIC POLITICS 

We shall start off again by praising Rabocheye Dyelo. Martynov gave 
his article in No. 10 of Rabocheye Dyelo, on his differences with Ishra, the 
title “Exposure Literature and the Proletarian Struggle.” Be formulated the 
substance of these differences as follows: 

“We cannot confine ourselves entirely to exposing the system that 
stands in its [the labour party’s] path of development. We must also 
respond! to the immediate and current interests of the proletariat.” 
“. . . Iskra ... is in fact the organ of revolutionary opposition that ex- 
poses the slate of affairs in our country, particularly the political state 
of affairs. . . . We, however, work and shall continue to work for the 
cause of labour in close organic contact with the proletarian struggle.” 
(P. 63.) 

One cannot help being grateful to Martynov for this formula. It is of 
outstanding general interest because substantially it embraces not only our 
disagreements with Rabocheye Dyelo, but the general disagreement between 
ourselves and the “Economists” concerning the political struggle. We have 
already shown that the “Economists” do not altogether repudiate “politics,” 
but that they are constantly deviating from the Social-Democratic concep- 
tion of politics to the trade unionist conception. Martynov deviates in exactly 
the same way, and we agree, therefore, to take his views as an example of 
Economist error on this question. As we shall endeavour to prove, neither 
the authors of the Special Supplement to Rabochaya My si, nor the authors 
of the manifesto issued by the “Self-Emancipation Group,” nor the authors 
of the Economist letter published in Iskra, No. 12, will have any right to 
complain against this choice. 


A, Political Aviation and Its Restriction by the Economists 

Everyone knows that the spread and consolidation of the economic* 
struggle of the Russian workers proceeded simultaneously with the creation 
of a “literature” exposing economic conditions, i,e., factory and industrial 
conditions. These “leaflets” were devoted mainly to the exposure of factory 
conditions, and very soon a passion for exposures was roused among the 
workers. As soon as the workers realized that the Social-Democratic circles 


* In order to avoid misunderstanding we deem it necessary to state that by 
economic struggle, here and throughout this pamphlet, we mean (in accordance with 
the meaning of the term as it has become accepted among us) the “practical eco- 
nomic struggle” which Engels, in the passage quoted above, described as “resistance ti) 
capitalists,” and which in free countries is known as the trade union struggle. 
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desired to and couldi supply them with a new kind of leaflet tliat told the 
whole truth about their poverty-stricken lives, about their excessive toil and 
their lack of rights, correspondence began to pour in from the factories and 
workshops. This “exposure-literature” created a huge sensation not only in 
the particular factory dealt witli, the conditions of which were exposed in 
a given leaflet, but in all the factories to which news had spread about the 
facts exposed. And as the poverty and want among the workers in the 
various enterprises and in the various trades are pretty much the same, the 
“truth about the life of the workers” roused the admiration of all. Even 
among the most backward workers, a veritable passion was roused to “go into 
print” — a noble passion for this rudimentary form of war against tiie whole 
of the modem social system which is based upon robbery ajjd oppression. 
And in the overwhelming majority of cases these “leaflets” were in truth 
a declaration of war, because the exposures had a terriflcally rousing efiect 
upon the workers; it stimulated them to put forward common demands for 
the removal of the moat glaring evils and roused in them a readiness to 
support these demands with strikes. Finally, the employers themselves were 
compelled to recognize the significance of these leaflets as a declaration of 
war, so much so that in a large number of cases they did not even wait for 
the outbreak of hostilities. As is always the case, the mere publication of 
these exposures made them effective, and they acquired the significance of 
a strong moral force. On more than one occasion, the mere appearance of 
a leaflet proved sufficient to secure the satisfaction of all or part of the de- 
mands put forward. In a word, economic (factory) exposures' have been 
and are an important lever in the economic struggle and they will continue 
to be such as long as capitalism, which creates the need for the workers 
to defend themselves, exists. Even in the most advanced countries of Europe 
today, the exposure of the evils in some backward trade, or in some for- 
gotten branch of domestic industry, serves as a starting point for the awak- 
ening of class consciousness, for the beginning of a trade union struggle, and 
for the spread of Socialism.* 

Recently, the overwhelming majority of Russian Social-Democrats were 

* In the present chapter, we deal only with the political struggle, whether it is 
to be understood in its broader or narrower sense. Therefore, we refer only in passing, 
merely to point out a curiositv, to the accusation tliat Rabocheye Dyelo hurls against 
hkra of being “too restrained” in regard to the economic struggle. {Two Congresses, 
p. 27, rehashed by Martynov in his pamphlet Social-Democracy and the forking 
Class.) If those who make this accusation counted up in terms of hundredweights or 
reams, as they are so fond of doing, what has been said about the economic struggle 
in the industrial column of Iskra in one year’s issue, and compared this with the 
industrial columns of Rabocheye Dyelo and Rabochaya Mysl taken together, they 
would see that they lag very much behind even in this respect. Apparently, the con- 
sciousness of this simple truth compels them to resort to arguments which clearly 
reveal their confusion. “Iskra," they write, “willy-nilly [II is compelled [II to take 
note of the imperative demands of life and to publish at least [III correspondence 
about the labour movement.” (Two Congresses, p. 27.) Now this is really a crashing 
argument! 
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almost wholly engaged in this work of organizing ihe exposure of faotoiy 
nondilions. It is sutBcienl to refer to the columns of Rabochaya Mysl -lo 
judge to what extent they were engaged in it. So much so, indeed, that they 
lost sight of the fact that this, taken by itself, is not in essence Social- 
Democratic work, but merely trade union work. As a mailer of fad, 
exposures merely dealt witli the relations between the workers in a given 
trade and their immediate employers, and all that they achieved was that 
the vendors of labour power learned to sell their “commodity” on better 
terms and to fight the purchasers of labour power over a purely commer- 
cial deal. These exposures could have served (if properly utilized by an 
organization of revolutionaries) as a beginning and a constituent part of 
Social-Democratic activity, but they could also have led (and given a wor- 
shipful attitude towards spontaneity were bound to lead) to a “pure and 
simple” trade union struggle and to a non-Social-Demooratic labour move- 
ment. Social-Democrats lead the struggle of the working class not only for 
better terms for the sale of labour power, but also for the abolition of the 
social system which compels the propertyless to sell themselves to the rich. 
Social-Democracy represents the working class, not in relation to a given 
group of employers, but in its relation to all classes in modern society, to 
the stale as an organized political force. Hence, it not only follows that So- 
cial-Democrats must not confine themselves entirely to iho economic strug- 
gle; they must not even allow the organization of economic exposures to 
become the predominant part of their activities. Wc must actively take up 
the politicaF education of the working class and the development of its polit- 
ical consciousness. Now, after Zarya and Iskra have made the fii'st attack 
upon Economism “all are agreed” on this (although some agreed only 
nominally, as we shall soon prove). 

The question now arises: what must political education consist of? Is it 
sufficient to confine oneself to the propaganda of working-class hostility to 
the autocracy? Of course not. It is not enough to explain to the workers 
that they are politically oppressed (no more than it was to explain to them 
that their interests were antagonistic to the interests of the employers). 
Advantage must be taken of every concrete example of this oppression for 
the purpose of agitation (in the same way that we began to use concrete 
examples of economic oppression for the purpose of agitation). And inas- 
much as political oppression affects all sorts of classes in society, inas- 
much as it manifeste itself in various spheres of life and activity, industrial, 
civic, personal, family, religious, scientific, etc., etc., is it not evident that 
we shall not be fulfilling our task of developing the political consciousness 
of the workers if we do not undertake the organization of the political ex- 
posure of the autocracy in all its aspects? In order to carry on agitation 
around concrete examples of oppression, these examples must be exposed 
(just as it was necessary to expose factory evils in order to carry on eco- 
nomic agitation). 

One would think that this was clear enough. It turns out, however, that 
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‘*all” arc agreed that it is necessary to develop political consciousness, in 
all its aspects, only in words. It turns out that Rabocheye Dyelo, for example, 
has not only failed to take up the task of organizing (or to rnnkp a start 
in organizing) all-sided political exposure, but is even trying to drag Iskra, 
which has undertaken this task, away from it. Listen to this: “The political 
struggle of the working class is merely [it is precisely not “merely”! the 
most developed, widest andl most effective form of economic struggle.” 
(Program of Rabocheye Dyelo, published in No. 1, p. 3.) “The Social- 
Democrats are now confronted with the task of, as far as possible, lending 
the economic struggle itself a political character,” (Martynov, Rabocheye 
Dyelo, No. 10, p. 42.) “The economic struggle is the most widely applicable 
method! of drawing the masses into active political struggle,” (Resolution 
passed by the Congress of the Union and “amendments” thereto, Two Con- 
gresses, pp. 11 and 17.) As the reader will observe, all these postulates per- 
meate Rabocheye Dyelo, from its very first number to the latest “Instructions 
to the Editors,” and all of them evidently express a single view regarding 
political agitation and the political struggle. Examine this view from the 
standpoint of the opinion prevailing among all Economists, that political 
agitation must follow economic agitation. Is it true that, in general, ••= the 
economic struggle “is the moat widely applicable method” of drawing the 
masses into the political struggle? It is absolutely untrue. All and sundry 
manifestations of police tyranny and autocratic outrage, in addition to the 
evils connected with the economic struggle, are equally “widely applicable” 
as a means of “drawing in” the masses. The tyranny of the Zemsky Nachal- 
niks,’!’* the flogging of the peasantry, the corruption of the ofBcials, the con- 
duct of the police towards the “common people” in the cities, the fight 
against the famine-stricken and the suppression of the popular striving 
towards enlightenment and knowledge, ihe extortion of taxes, the persecu- 
tion of the religious sects, the harsh diiscipline in the army, the militarist 
conduct towards the students and the liberal intelligentsia — all these and 
a thousand other similar manifestations of tyranny, though not directly 
connected with the “economic” struggle, do they, in general, represent a less 
“widely applicable” method and subject for political agitation and for 

^ We say “in general,” because Rabocheye Dyelo speaks of general principles 
and of the general tasks of the whole Party. Undoaihtedly, cases occur in practice, 
when politics must follow economics, but only Economists can say a thing like that 
in a resolution that was intended to apply to the whole of Russia, Cases do occur 
when it is possible "right from the beginning" to carry on political agitation “exclu- 
sively on an economic basis”; and yet Rabocheye Dyelo went so far as to say that 
“there is no need for this whatever.” (Two Congresses, p. 11.) In the next chapter, 
we shall show that die tactics of the “politicians” and revolutionaries not only do 
not ignore the trade union tasks of Social-Democracy, but that, on the contrary, they 
alone can secure the consistent fulfilment of these tasks. 

** Zemsky ?iachalniks (Zemstvo Chiejs) were government officials appointed from 
among the local landowners and noblemen, who exercised administrative and judicial 
authority in the countryside. The office was instituted in 1889 and came to an end 
with the overthrow of the tsar, — Ed, 
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drawing the masses into tlic political struggle? The very opposite is the 
case. Of all the innumerable cases in which the workers suffer (either per- 
sonally or those closely associated with them) from tyranny, violence and 
lack of rights, undoubtedly only a relatively few represent cases of police 
tyranny in the economic struggle as such. Why then should we, beforehand. 
restrict the scope of political agitation by declaring only one of the methods 
to be “the most widely applicable,” when Social-Democrats have otlier, 
generally speaking, no leiss “widely applicable” means? 

The Union attaches significance to the fact that it replaced the phrase “most 
widely applicable method” by the phrase “a better method” contained in 
one of the resolutions of the Fourth Congress of the Jewish Labour League 
(Bund). We confess that we find it difficult to say which of these resolutions 
is the better one. In our opinion both are “worse” Both the Union and the 
Bund fall into the error (partly, perhaps, unconsciously, owing to the in- 
fluence of tradition) of giving an economic, trade unionist interpretation to 
politics. The fact that this error is expressed either by the word “better” 
or by words “moat widely applicable” makes no material difference what- 
ever. If the Union had said that “political agitation on an economic basis” 
is the most widely applied (and' not “applicable”) method it would have 
been right in regard to a certain period in the development of our Social- 
Democratic movement. It would have been right in regard to the Econom- 
ists and to many (if not the majority) of the practical workers of 1898-1901 
who applied the method of political agitation (lo the extent that they ap- 
plied it at all!) almost exclusively on an economic basis, 'Political agitation 
on such lines was recognized and, as we have seen, even recommended by 
Rabochaya Mysl and by the “Self-Emancipation Group”! Rabocheye Dyelo 
should have strongly condemned the fact that useful economic agitation was 
accompanied by the harmful restriction of the political struggle, but instead 
of that, it declares the method most widely applied [by the Economists) 
to be the most widely applicablel 

What real concrete meaning does Martynov attach to the words “lending 
the economic struggle itself a political character,” in presenting the tasks 
of Social-Democracy? The economic struggle is the collective struggle of 
the workers against their employers for better terms in the sale of their 
labour power, for belter conditions of life and labour. This struggle is 
necessarily a struggle according lo trade, because conditions of labour differ 
very much in different trades, and, consequently, the fight to impiove these 
conditions can only be conducted in respect of each trade (trade unions in 
the western countries, temporary trade associations and leaflets in Russia, 
etc.). Lending “the economic struggle itself a political character” means, 
therefore, striving to secure satisfaction for these trade demands, the im- 
provement of conditions of labour in each separate trade by means of 
“legislative and administrative measures” (as Martynov expresses it on the 
next page of his article, p, 43). This is exactly what the trade unions do 
and always have done. Read the works of the thoroughly scientific (and 
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“ihoroughly’’ opportunist) Mr. and Mrs. Webb and you will find that the 
Ijrilish trade unions long ago recognized and! have long carried out, the task 
of “lending the economic struggle itself a political character”; they have 
long been fighting for the right to strike, for the removal of all legal hin- 
drances to the co-operative and trade union movement, for laws protecting 
women and children, for the improvement of conditions of labour by means 
of health and factory legislation, etc. 

Thus, the pompous phrase “lending the economic struggle itself a political 
character,” which sounds so “terrifically” profound and revolutionary, serves 
as a screen to conceal what is in fact the traditional striving to degrade 
Social-Democratic politics to the level of trade union politics! On the pre- 
text of rectifying IskroHs one-sidedness, which, it is alleged, places “the 
revolutionizing of dogma higher than the revolutionizing of life,”* we are 
presented with the struggle for economic reform as if it were something 
entirely new. As a matter of fact, the phrase “lending the economic struggle 
itself a political character” means nothing more than the struggle for eco- 
nomic reforms. And Martynov himself might have come to this simple con- 
clusion had' he only pondered over the significance of his own words. 

“Our Party,” he says, turning his heaviest guns againht Iskra, “could 
and should have presented concrete demands to the government for 
legislative and administrative measures against economic exploitation, 
for the relief of unemployment, for the relief of the famine-stricken, 
etc.” {Rabocheye Dyelo, No. 10, pp. 42-43.) 

Concrete demands for measures — docs not this mean demands for social 
reforms? And again we ask the impartial reader, do we slander the Rabo- 
cheye Dyelo-ites (may I be forgiven for this clumsy expression!), when 
we declare them to be concealed Bemsteinites for advancing their thesis 
about the necessity of fighting for economic reforms as their point of 
disagreement with Iskra? 

Revolutionary Social-Democracy always included, and now includes, the 
fight for reforms in its activities. But it utilizes “economic” agitation for the 
puipolse of presenting to the government, not only demands for all sorts 
of measures, but also (and primarily) the demand that it cease to be an 
autocratic government. Moreover, it considers it to be its duty to present 
this demand to the government, not on the basis of the economic struggle 
alone, but on the basis of all manifestations of public and political life. In 
a word, it subordinates the struggle for reforms to the revolutionary struggle 
for liberty and lor Socialism, as the part is subordinate to the whole. Mar- 
tynov, however, resuscitates the theory of stages in a new form, and strives 

* Rabocheye Dyelo, No. 10, p. 60. This Is the Martynov variation of the applica- 
tion to the present chaotic state of our movement of the thesis: “Every step of real 
movement is more important than a dozen programs,” to which we have already 
refened above. As a matter of fact, this is merely a translation into Russian of the 
notorious Bernstemian phiase: “The movement is everything, the final aim is nothing.” 
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to prescribe an exclusively economic, so to apeak, path of clcvelopinent for 
the political struggle. By coming out at this moment, when the revolutionary 
movement is on the up-grade, with an alleged special “task” of fighting 
lor leforras, he is dragging the Party backwards and is playing into the 
hands of both “economic” and liberal opportunism. 

To proceed. Shamefacedly liiding Uie struggle for reforms behind the 
pompous thesis “lending the economic struggle itself a political character,” 
Martynov advanced, as if it were a special point exclusively economic (in 
fact exclusively factory) reforms. Why he did that, we do not know. Per- 
haps it was due to carelessness? But if, indeed, he had something else be- 
sides “factory” reforms in mind, then the whole of his thesis, which we 
have just quoted, loses all sense. Perhaps he did it because he thought it 
possible and probable that the government would make “concessions” only 
in the economic sphere?* If that is what he thought, then it is a strange er- 
ror. Concessions are also possible and are made in the sphere of legislation 
concerning (logging, passports, land compensation payments, religious sects, 
the censorship, etc., etc. “Economic” concessions (or pseudo-concessions) 
are, of course, the cheapest and most advantageous concessions to make from 
the government’s point of view, because by these means it hopes to' win 
tho confidence of the masses of the workers. For this very reason, wo 
Social-Democrats niust under no circumstances create grounds for the belief 
(or the misunderstanding) that we attach greater value to economic reforms, 
or that we regard them as being particularly important, etc. “Such de- 
mands,” writes Martynov, concerning the concrete demands for legislative 
and administrative measures referred to above, “would not be merely a hol- 
low sound, because, promising certain palpable results, they might be ac- 
tively supported by the masses of the workers. . . .” We are not Economists, 
oh no! We only cringe as slavishly before the “palpableness” of concrete 
results as do the Bernsteins, tlie Prokopoviches, the Struves, the R.M.’s, and 
lutli quantil We only wish to make it understood (with Narcissus Tupory- 
lov)** that all that which "does not promise palpable results” is merely 
a “hollow sound.” We are only trying to argue as if the masses of the work- 
ers were incapable (and had not already proved their capabilities, notwith- 
standing those who ascribe their own philistinism to them) of actively sup- 
porting every protest against the autocracy even if it promises absolutely no 
palpable results whatever I 

“In addition to its immediate revolutionary significance, the economic 
struggle of the workers against the employers and the government 
[“economic struggle against the government” ! 1 ] has also this signifi- 


* P. 43. “Of course, when we advise the workers to present certain economic 
demands to the government, we do so because in the economic sphere, tjie autocratic 
government is compelled to agree to make certain concessions.” 

Narcissus Tuporylov — the pseudonym used by Martov to sign a satirical hymn 
directed against the Economists. — Ed. 
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canoe: that it constantly brings the workers face to face with their 
own lack of political rights.” (Martynov, p. 44.) 

We quote this passage not in order to repeat what has already been 
said' hundreds and thousands of times before, but in order to thank Marty- 
nov for this excellent new formula: “the economic struggle of the workers 
against the employers and the government.” What a pearl! With what in- 
imitable talent and skill in eliminating all partial disagreements and shades 
of differences among Economists does this clear and concise postulate ex- 
press the quintessence of Economism: from calling to the workers to join 
“in the political struggle which they carry on in the general interest, for 
the purpose of improving the conditions of all the workers,”* continuing 
through the theory of stages, to the resolution of the Congresls on the “most 
widely applicable,” etc. “Economic struggle against the government” is 
precisely trade union politics, which is very, very far from being Social- 
Democratic politics. 

B. A Tale of How Martynov Rendered Plekhanov More Profound 
Martynov says; 

“Much water has flowed under the bridges since Plekhanov wrote 
this book.” {Tasks of the Socialists in the Fight Against the Famine in 
Russia.) “The Social-Democrats who for a decade led the eco- 
nomic struggle of the working class , . . have failed as yet to 
• lay down a broad theoretical basis for Party tactics. This ques- 
tion has now come to the fore, and if we should wish to lay down 
such a theoretical basis we would certainly have to deepen considerably 
the principleis of tactics that Plekhanov at one time developed. . . . 
We would now have to define the differences between propaganda and 
agitation differently from the way in which Plekhanov defined it. 
[Martynov had just previously quoted the words of Plekhanov: “A 
propagandist presents many ideas to one or a few persons; an agitator 
presents only one or a few ideas, but he presents them to a mass of 
people.”] By propaganda we would understand the revolutionary elu- 
cidation of the whole of the present system or partial manifestations 
of it, irrespective of whether it is done in a form capable of being 
understood by individuals or by broad masses. By agitation, in the 
strict sense of the word [sic!], we would understand calling the massels 
to certain concrete actions that would facilitate the direct revolutionary 
intervention of the proletariat in social life.” 

We congratulate Russian and international Social-Democracy on Marty- 
nov’s new, more strict and more profound terminology. Up to now we 


♦ Rabochaya Mysl, Special Supplement, p. 14. 
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thought (with Plekhanov, and with all the leaders of the international 
labour movement) that a propagandist, dealing with, say, the question of 
unemployment, must explain the capitalistic nature of crises, the reasons 
why crises arc inevitable in modern society, must describe how present so- 
ciety mutet inevitably become transformed into Socialist society, etc. In a 
word, he must present “many ideas,” so many indeed that they will be 
understood as a whole only by a (comparatively) few pemons. An agitator, 
however, speaking on the same subject will take as an illustration a fact 
that is most widely known and outstanding among his audience, say, the 
death from starvation of the family of an unemployed worker, the growing 
impoverishment, etc., and utilizing this fact, which is known to all and 
sundry, will direct all his efforts to presenting a single idea to the “mass- 
es,” Let, the idea of the senseless contradiction between the increase of 
wealth and increase of poverty; he will strive to rouse discontent and in- 
dignation among the masses against this crying injustice, and leave a more 
complete explanation of this contradiction to the propagandist. Consequently, 
the propagandist operates chiefly by means of the printed word; the agitator 
operates with the living word. The qualities that are required of an agitator 
are not the same as the qualities that ore required of a propagandist. ICautsky 
and Lafargue, for example, we call propagandists; Bcbel and Cuesde we 
call agitators. To single out a third sphere, or third function, of practical 
activity, and to include in this third function “calling the masses to cer- 
tain concrete actions,” is sheer nonsense, .because the “call,” as a single 
act, either naturally and inevitably supplements the theoretical tract, prop- 
agandist pamphlet and agitational speech, or represents a purely executive 
function. Take, for example, the struggle now being carried on by the Ger- 
man Social-Democrats against the grain duties. The theoreticians write 
works of research on tariff policy and “call,” say, for a fight for commer- 
cial treaties and for free trade. The propagandist does the same thing in 
the periodical press, and the agitator does it in public speeches. At the 
present time, the “concrete action” of the masses t^es the form of signing 
petitions to the Reichstag against the raiding of the grain duties. The call for 
this action comes indirectly from the theoreticians, the propagandists and the 
agitators, and, directly, from those workers who carry the petition lists to 
the factories and to private houses to get signatures. According to the “Mar- 
tynov terminology,” Kautsky and Rebel are both propagWdisls, while those 
who carry the petition lists around are agitators; is that not so? 

The German example recalled to my mind the German word Verbcdlhor- 
nung, which literally translated means “to Ballhorn.” Johann Ballhorn, a 
Leipzig publisher of the sixteenth century, published a child’s reader in 
which, as was the custom, he introduced a drawing of a cock; but this draw- 
ing, instead of portraying an ordinary cock with spurs, portrayed it with- 
out spurs and with a couple of eggs lying near it. On the cover of this 
reader he printed the legend “Remsed edition by Johann Ballhorn.” Since 
that time the Germans describe any “revision” that as really a worsening as 
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‘•Ballhorning.” And watching Martynov’s attempts to render Plekhanov 
“more profound” involuntarily recalls Ballhorn to one’s mind. . . . 

Why did Martynov “invent” this confusion? In order to illustrate how 
Iskra “devotes attention only to one side of the case, just as Plekhanov 
did a decade and a half ago” (p. 39). “According to Iskra, propagandist 
tasks force agitational tasks into the background, at least for the present” 
(p. 52). If we translate this last postulate from the language of Martynov 
into ordinary human language (because humanity has not yet managed to 
learn the newly invented terminology), we shall get the following: “Accord- 
ing to Iskra the tasks of political propaganda and political agitation force 
into the background the task of ‘presenting to the government concrete de- 
mands for legislative and administrative measures’ that ‘promise certain 
palpable results’” (or demands for social reforms, that is, if we are per- 
mitted just once again to employ the old terminology of old humanity, which 
has not yet grown to Martynov’s level) . We suggest that the reader compare 
this thesis with the following tirade: 

“What astonishes us in these programs [the programs advanced by 
revolutionary Social-Democrats] is the constant stress that is laid upon 
the benefits of labour activity in parliament (non-existent in Russia) 
and the manner in which (thanks to their revolutionary nihilism) the 
importance of workers participating in the Government Advisory Com- 
mittees on Factory Affairs (which do exist in Russia) ... or at least 
the importance of workers participating in municipal bodies is com- 
pletely ignored. . . 

The author of this tirade expresses somewhat more straightforwardly, 
more clearly and frankly, the very idea which Martynov discovered himself. 
This author is R. M. in the Special Supplement to Rabochaya Mysl. (P. 15.) 

C. Political Exposures and “Training in Revolutionary Activity” 

In advancing against Iskra his “theory” of “raising the activity of the 
masses of the workers,” Mtirtynov, as a matter of fact, displayed a striving 
to diminish this activity, becautse he declared the very economic struggle 
before which all Economists grovel to be the preferable, the most important 
and “the most widely applicable” means of rousing this activity, and the 
widest field for it. This error is such a characteristic one, precisely because 
it is not peculiar to Martynov alone. As a matter of fact, it is possible 
to “raise 4e activity of the masses of the workers” only provided this activ- 
ity is not restricted entirely to “political agitation on-'an economic basis.” 
And one of the fundamental conditions for the necessary expansion of polit- 
ical agitation is the organization of all-sided political exposure. In no other 
way can the masses be trained in political consciousness and revolutionary 
activity except by means of such exposures. Hence, to conduct such activity 
is one of the most important functions of international Social-Democracy as 
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a whole, lor even the existence of political liberty does not remove the ne> 
cessity for such exposures; it merely changes the sphere against which they 
are directed. For example, the German Parly is strengthening its position 
and spreading ite influence, thanks particularly to the untiring energy with 
which it is conducting a campaign of political exposure. Working-class con- 
sciousness cannot be genuinely political consciousness unless the workeis 
are trained to respond to all cases of tyranny, oppression, violence and 
abuse, no matter what class is affected. Moreover, that response must be a 
Social-Democratic response, and not one from any other point of view. The 
consciousness of the masses of the workers cannot be genuine class conscious- 
ness, unless the workers learn to observe from concrete, and above all from 
topical, political facts and events, eveiy other social class and all the mani- 
festations of the intellectual, ethical and political life of these classes; un- 
less they learn to apply practically the materialist analysis and the material- 
ist estimate of all aspects of the life and activity of all classes, strata and 
groups of the population. Those who concentrate the attention, observation 
and the consciousness of the working class exclusively, or even mainly, 
upon itself alone are not Social-Democrats; because, for its self-realization 
the working class must not only have a theoretical . . . rather it would be 
more true to say . . . not so much a theoretical as a practical understanding, 
acquired' through experience of political life, of the relationships between 
all the various classes of modern society. That is why the idea preached by 
our Economists, that the economic struggle is the most widely applicable 
means of drawing the masses into the political movement, is so extremely 
harmful and extremely reactionary in practice. In order to become a Social - 
Democrat , a. workingman must have a cl ear picture in his mind of the eco - 
nomic nature and the social and political features of the landlord, o Fthe 
priest, o f tli e high state olticial and! df the peasant, o f ihe student anj ^f the 
^ampj he must know their strong and weak sides^ ^ lTcnnust tltlddfstand al l 
thh bfllchwords and sophisms by which each class and each stratum camou- 
flages its selfish strivi ngs and its real 'Wture'* ; tie must understand what 
interests cevialh Insniuhons and certain laws reflect and how they reflect 
them. This “clear picture” cannot be obtained from books. It can be ob- 
tained only from living examples and from exposures, following hot aftei 
their occurrence, of what goes on around us at a given moment, of what 
is being discussed, in whispers perhaps, by each one in his own way, of 
the meaning of such and such events, of such and such statistics, of huch 
and such court sentences, etc., etc., etc. These universal political exposures 
are an essential and fundamental condition for toaining the masses in rev- 
olutionary activity.J 

Why is it that the Russian workers as yet display so little revolutionary 
activity in connection with the brutal way in which the police maltreat the 
people, in connection with the persecution of the religious sects, with the 
flogging of the peasantry, with the outrageous censorship, with the torture 
of soldiers, with the persecution of die most innocent cultural enterprises. 
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etc.? Is it because the “economic struggle” does not “stimulate” them to 
this, because such political activity does not “promise palpable results,” 
because it produces little that is “positive”? No. To advance this argument, 
we repeat, is merely to shift the blame to the shoulders of others, to blame 
the masses of the workers for our own philistinism (also Bernsteinism). We 
must blame ourselves, our remoteness from the mass movement; we must 
blame ourselves for being unable as yet to organize a sufi&ciently wide, strik- 
ing and rapid exposure of these despicable outrages. When we do that (and 
we must and can do it), the most backward worker will understand, or will 
feel that the students and religious sects, the muzhiks and the authors are 
being abused and outraged by the very same dark forces that are op- 
pressing and crushing him at every step of his life, and, feeling that, he 
himself will be filled with an irresistible desire to respond to these things 
and then he will organize cat-calls against the censors one day, another day 
he will demonstrate outside the house of the provincial governor who has 
brutally suppressed a peasant uprising, another day he will teach a lesson 
to the gendarmes in surplices who are doing the work of the Holy Inquisi- 
tion, etc. As yet we have done very little, almost nothing, to hurl universal 
and fresh exposures among the masses of the workers. Many of us as yet do 
not appreciate the bounden duty that rests upon us, but spontaneously fol- 
low in the wake of the “drab every-day struggle,” in the narrow confines 
of factory life. Under such circumstances to say that “Iskra displays a 
tendency to belittle the significance of the forward march of the drab every- 
day struggle in comparison with the propaganda of brilliant and complete 
ideas” (Martynov, p. 61) — ^means dragging the Party backward, defending 
and glorifying our unpreparedness and backwardness. 

As for calling the masses to action, that will come of itself immediately 
energetic political agitation, live and striking exposures are set going. To 
catch some criminal red-handed and immediately to brand him publicly 
will have far more effect than any number of “appeals”; the effect very 
often will be such as will make it impossible to tell exactly who it was 
that “appealed” to the crowd, and exactly who suggested this or that plan 
of demonstration, etc. Calls for action, not in the general, but in the concrete 
sense of the term, can be made only at the place of action ; only those who 
themselves go into action immediately can make appeals for action. And our 
business as Social-Democratic publiciste is to deepen, to expand and inten- 
sify political exposures and political agitation. 

A word in passing about “calls to action.” The only paper tliat prior to 
the spring events called upon the workers actively to intervene in a matter 
that certainly did not promise any palpable results for the workers, i.e,, the 
drafting of the students into the army, was Iskra. Immediately after the 
publication of the order of January 11, on “drafting the 183 students into 
the army,” Iskra published an article about it (in its February issue, No. 2),* 


13 * 


See Lenin, Collected Works, Eng. ed., Vol. IV, Book I, p. 70.— Ed. 
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and before any demonstration was started openly called upon “the workers 
to go to the aid of the students,” called upon the “people"’ boldly to take 
up the govcrmnenl’s open challenge. We ask: how is the remarkable fact 
to be explained that although lie talks so much about “calls to action,” 
and even suggests “calls to action” as a special form of activity, Martynov 
said not a word about this call? 

Our Economists, including Rabocheye Dyelo, were successful because they 
pandered to the uneducated workers. But the working-class Social-Democrat, 
the working-class revolutionary (and the number of that type is growing) 
will indignantly reject all this talk about fighting for demands “promising 
palpable results,” etc., because he will understand that this is only a varia- 
tion of the old song about adding a kopek to the ruble. Such a workingman 
will say to his counsellors of Rabochaya Mysl and Rabocheye Dyelo: you 
are wasting your time, gentlemen; you are interfering with excessive zeal 
in a job that we can manage ourselves, and you are neglecting your own 
duties. It is silly of you to say that the Social-Democrats’ task is to lend the 
economic struggle itself a political character, for that is only the beginning, 
it is not the main task that Social-Democrats must fulfil. All over the world, 
including Russia, the police themselves often lend the economic struggle 
a political character, and tlie workers themselves are beginning to understand 
whom the government supports.-" The “economic struggle of the wbrkers 
against the employers and the government,” about which you make as much 
fuss as if you had made a new discovery, is being carried on in all parts of 
Russia, even the most remote, by the workera Uicmselves who have heard 
about strikes, but who have heard almost nothing about Socialism. The 
“activity” you want to stimulate among us workers, by advancing concrete 
demands promising palpable results, we are already displaying and in our 
every-day, petty trade union work we put forward concrete demands, very 
often witliout any assistance whatever from the intellectuals. But such activ- 
ity is not enough for us; we are not children to be fed on the sops of 

The demand “to lend the economic stiniggle itself a political character” most 
strikingly expresses subservience to spontaneity in the sphere of political activity. 
Very often the economic struggle spontaneously assumes a political character, that is 
to say, without the injection of the “revolutionary bacilli of the intelligentsia,” without 
the intervention of the class-consoious Sooial-Democrats. For example, the economic 
straggle of the British workers assumed a political character without the intervention 
of die Socialists. The tasks of the Social-Democrats, however, are not exhausted by 
political agitation in the economic field; their task is to convert trade union politics 
into the Social-Democratic political struggle, to utilize the flashes of political con- 
scionsness which gleam in the minds of the workers during their economic struggle 
for the purpose of raising them to the level of fSocial-Democratic political cemsoious- 
ness. The Martynovs, however, instead of raising and stimulating the spontaneously 
awakening political consciousness of the workers, bow down befote sponlaneiiy and 
repeat over and over again, until one is sick and tired of heating it, that the eco- 
nomic struggle “stimulates” in the workers’ minds thoughts about their own lack of 
political rights. It is unfortunate, gentlemen, that the spontaneously awakening trade 
union political consciousness does not "stimulated' in your minds thoughts about your 
Social-Democratic tasks I 
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“economic” politics alone ; we want to know everything that everybody else 
knows, we want to learn the details of all aspects of political life and to 
lake part actively in every political event. In order that we may do this, 
the intellectuals miust talk to uls less of what we already kno'iv,-t and 
tell us more about what we do not know and what we can never learn from 
our factory and “economic” experience, that is, you must give us political 
knowledge. You intellectuals can acquire this knowledge, and it is your 
duty to bring us this knowledge in a hundred and a thousand times greater 
measure than you have done up to now; and you must bring us this knowl- 
edge, not only in the form of arguments, pamphlets and articles which 
sometimes — excuse our frankness! — are very dull, but in the form of live 
exposures of what our government and our governing classes are doing at 
this very moment in all spheres of life. Fulfil this duly with greater zeal, 
and talk less about “increasing the activity of the miasses of the workers”! 
We are far more active than you think, and we are quite able to support, 
by open street fighting, demands that do not promise any “palpable results” 
whatever! You cannot “increase” our activity, because you yourselves are 
not sufficiently active. Bow in worship to spontaneity less, and think more 
about increasing your own activity, gentlemen! 

D. What Is There in Common Between Economism and Terrorism? 

In the last footnote we quoted the opinion of an Economist and of a 
non-Social-Democratic terrorist who, by chance, proved to be in agreement 
with him. Speaking generally, however, between the two there is not an 

* To prove that this imaginary speech of a worker to an Economist is based 
on fact, we shall call two witnesses who undoubtedly have direct knowledge of the 
labour movement, and who can be least suspected of being partial towards us “doctri- 
naires," for one witness is an Economist (who regards even Rabocheye Dyelo as a 
political organ!), and the other is a terrorist. The first witness is the author of a 
remarkably truthful and lively article entitled “The St. Petersburg Labour Movement 
and the Practical Tasks of Social-Democracy,” published in Rabocheye Dyelo, No. 6. 
He divided the workers into the following categories: 1. class-conscious revolutionar- 
ies; 2. intermediate stratum; 3. the masses. Now the intermediate stratum he says 
“is often more interested in questions of political life than in its own immediate 
economic interests, the connection between which and the general social conditions 
it has long understood. . . .” Rabochaya Mysl “is sharply criticized” : “it keeps on 
repeating the same thing over and over again, things we have long known, read long 
ago.” “Nothing in the political review again!” (Pp. 30-31.) But even the third stra- 
tum, “. . . the younger and more sensitive section of the workers, less corrupted by 
the tavern and the church, who have hardly ever had the opportunity of reading 
political literature, discuss political events in a rambling way and ponder deeply over 
the fragmentary news they get about the student riots, etc." The second witness, the 
terrorist, writes as follows: “. , .They read over once or twice the petty details of 
factory life in other towns, not their oivn, and then they read no more. . . . ‘Awfully 
dull,’ they say. ... To say nothing in a workers’ paper about the government . . . 
signifies that the workers arc regarded as being little children. . . . The workers are not 
babies.” (Svoboda [Freedom], published by the Revolutionary Socialist group, 
pp, 69-70.) 
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accidental, but a necessary, inherent connection, about which we shall have 
to speak further on, but which must be dealt with here in connection with 
the question of training the masses in revolutionary activity. The Economists 
and the modern terrorists spring from a common root, namely, tire worship 
of spontaneity, of which we dealt with in tlie preceding chapter as a general 
phenomenon, and which we shall now examine in relation to its effect upon 
political activity and the political struggle. At first sight, our assertion may 
appear paradoxical, for the difference between these two appears to be so 
enormous : one stresses the “drab every-day struggle” and the other calfe for 
the most self-sacrificing struggle of individuals. But this is not a paradox. 
The Economists and terrorists merely bow to different poles of spontaneity: 
the Economists bow to the spontaneity of the “pure and simple” labour 
movement, while the terrorists bow to the spontaneity of the passionate 
indignation of the iutcllectuals, who are cither incapable of linking up the 
revolutionary struggle with the labour movement, or lack the opportunity 
to do so. It is very ^difficult indeed for those who have lost their belief, 
or who have never believed that this is possible, to find some other outlet 
for their indignation and revolutionary energy than terror. Thus, both the 
forma of worship of spontaneity we have mentioned are nothing more 
nor less than a beginning in the carrying out of the notorious Credo 
program. Let tho workers carry on their “economic struggle against the 
employers and tho government” (we apologize to the author of the Credo 
for expressing his views in Martynov’s words! But we think we have the 
right to do so because even the Credo says that in the economic struggle 
the workers “come up against the political regime”), and let the intellectuals 
conduct the political struggle by their own efforts — ^with the aid of terror, 
of course! This is an absolutely logical and inevitable conclusion which 
must be insisted upon — even though those who were beginning to carry out 
this program did not themselves realize that it was inevitable. Political 
activity has its logic quite apart from the consciousness of those who, with 
the best intentions, call either for terror or for lending the economic struggle 
itself a political character: The road to hell is paved with good intentions, 
and, in fliis case, good intentions cannot save one from being spontaneously 
drawn “along the line of least resistance,” along the line of the purely 
bourgeois Credo program. Surely it is not an accident that many Russian 
liberals — avowed liberals and liberals who wear the mask of Marxism — 
wholeheartedly sympathize with terror and strive to foster the spirit of 
terrorism that is running so high at the present time. 

The formation of the Svoboda Revolutionary Socialist group — which was 
formed with the object of giving all possible assistance to the labour 
movement, but which included in its program terror, and emancipation, so 
to apeak, from Social-Democracy — ^this fact once again confirmed the 
remarkable penetration of P. B. Axelrod who literally foretold these results 
of Social-Democratic wavering os far back as the end of 1897 {Modern 
Tasks and 'Modern Tactics), when he outlined his remarkable “two proa- 
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pects.” All the subsequent disputes and disagreements among Russian 
Social-Democrats are contained, like a plant in the seed, in these two 
prospects.'*' 

From this point of view it will be clear that Rabocheye Dyelo, being 
unable to withstand the spontaneity of Economism, has been unable also 
to withstand the spontaneity of terrorism. It would be interesting to note 
here the specific arguments that Svoboda advanced in defence of terrorism. 
It “completely denies” the deteri'ent role of terrorism {The Regeneration 
of Revolutionism, p. 64), but instead stresses its “excitative significance.” 
This is characteristic, first, as representing one of the stages of the break-up 
and decay of the traditional (pre-Social-Democratio) cycle of ideas which 
in.sisled upon terrorism. To admit that the government cannot now be 
“terrified,” and therefore disrupted, by terror, is tantamount to condemning 
terror as a system of struggle, as a sphere of activity sanctioned by the 
program. Secondly, it is still more characteristic ate an example of the failure 
to understand our immediate task of “training the masses in revolutionary 
activity.” Svoboda advocates terror as a means of “exciting” the labour 
movement, and of giving it a “strong impetus.” It is difficult to imagine an 
argument that disproves itself more than ffiis one does! Are there not enough 
outrages committed in Russian life that a special “stimulant” has to be 
invented? On the other hand, is it not obvious that those who are not, and 
cannot be, roused to excitement even by Russian tyranny will stand by 
“twiddling their thumbs” even while a handful of terrorists are engaged 
in single combat tvith the government? The fact is, however, that the masses 
of the workers are roused to a high pitch of excitement by the outrages 
committed in Russian life, but we are unable to collect, if one may put 
it that way, and concentrate all these drops and streamlets of popular 
excitement, which arc called forth by the conditions of Russian life to a 
far larger extent than we imagine, but which it is precisely necessary to 
combine into a single gigantic flood. That this can be accomplished is 
irrefutably proved by the enormous growth of the labour movement and 
the greed with which the workers devour political literature, to which we 
have already referred above. Calls for terror and calls to give the economic 

■■ Martynov “conceives of another, more realistic F?] dilemma” (.Social-Democ- 
racy and the Working Class, p. 19): “Either Social-Democracy undertakes the direct 
leadership of the economic struggle of the proletariat and by that [!] transforms 
it into a revolutionary class struggle. . .” “by that,” i. e., apparently the direct lead- 
ership of the economic struggle. Can Martynov quote an example where the leadership 
of the industrial struggle alone has succeeded in transforming the trade union move- 
ment into a revolutionai 7 class movement? Cannot ho understand that in order 
to bring about this “transformation” we must actively undertake the “direct leader- 
ship” of all-sided political agitt^tion? “. . . Or the other prospect: Social-Democracv 
refrains from taking the leadership of the economic struggle of the workers and so . . . 
dips its own wings. . . ." In Rabocheye Dyeio’s opinion, which we quoted above, hkra 
“refrains.” We have seen, however, that the latter does far more to lead the economic 
struggle than Rabocheye Dyelo, hut it does not confine itself to this, and does not 
curtail its political tasks for the sake of it. 
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Struggle itself a political character arc merely two different forms of evading 
die most pressing duty that now rests upon Russian revolutionaries, namely, 
to organize all-sided political agitation. Svoboda desires to substitute terror 
for agitation, openly admitting that “as soon as intensified and strenuous 
agitation is commenced among the masses its excitative function will be 
finished.” {The Regeneration of Revolutionism, p. 68.) This proics precisely 
that both the terrorists and the Economists underestimate tiie revolutionary 
activity of the masses, in spile of the striking evidence of the events 
that took place in the spring,* and whereas one goes out in search of 
artificial “stimulants,” the other talks about “concrete demands.” Bui both 
fail to devote sufficient attention to the development of their own activity 
in political agitation and organization of .political exposures. And no other 
work can serve as a substitute for this work either at the present time or 
at any other time. 

E. The Working Class as Champion of Democracy 

We have seen that the carrying on of wide polilioal agitation, and 
consequently the organization of all-sided political exposures, is an absolutely 
necessary and paramount task of activity, that is, if that activity is to be 
truly Social-Democratic. We arrived at this conclusion solely on the grounds 
of the pressing needs of the working class for political knowledge and 
political training. But this presentation of the question is too narrow, for 
it ignores the general democratic tasks of Social-Democracy in general, 
and of modern Russian Social-Democracy in particular. In order to explain 
the situation more concretely we shall approach the subject from an aspect 
that is “nearer” to the Economist, namely, from the practical aspect. 
“Everyone agrees” that it is necessary to develop the political consciousness 
of the working class. But the question arises, how is that to be done? What 
must be done to bring this about? The economic struggle merely brings the 
workers “up against” questions concerning the attitude of the government 
towards the working class. Consequently, however much ive may try to lend 
flie “economic struggle itself a political character” we shall never be able 
to develop the political consciousness of the workers (to the degree of 
Social-Democratic consciousness) by confining ourselves to the economic 
struggle, for the limits of this task are too narrow. The Martynov formula 
has some value for us, not because it illustrates Martynov’s ability to confuse 
things, but because it strikingly expresses the fundamental error that all 
the Economists commit, namely, their conviction that it is possible to develop 
the class political consciousness of the workers from within the economic 
struggle, so to speak, i.e., making the' economic struggle the exclusive, or, 
at least, the main starting point, making the economic struggle the exclusive, 

* This refeia to the big street demonstrations which commenced in the spring 
of 1901 . [Author’s note to the 1908 edition. — £d.] 
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or, at least, the main basis. Such a view is radically wrong. Piqued by 
our opposition to them, the Economisls refuse to ponder deeply over the 
origins of these disagreements, with the result that we absolutely fail to 
ui^rstand each other. It is as if we spoke in different tongues. 
yClass political consciousness can be brought to the workers only from 
without, that is, only outside of the economic struggle, outside of the sphere 
of relations between workers and employers. The only sphere from which 
it is possible to obtain this knowledge is the sphere of relationships between 
ail the various classes and strata and the state and the government — the 
sphere of the interrelations between all the various classes. For that reason, 
the reply to the question: what must be done in order to bring political 
knowledge to the workers? cannot be merely the one which, in the majority 
of cases, the practical workers, especially those who are inclined towards 
Economism, usually content themselves with, i.e., “go among the workers.” 
To bring political knowledge to the workers the Social-Democrats must go 
among all classes of the population, must dispatch units of their army in 
aU directions^ 

We deliberately select this awkward formula, we deliberately express 
ourselves in a simple, forcible way, not because we desire to indu’ge in 
paradoxes, but in order to “stimulate” the Economists to take up those 
tasks which they unpardonably ignore, to make them understand the 
difference between trade union and Social-Democratic politics, which they 
refuse to understand. Therefore, we beg the reader not to get excited, but 
to listen patiently to the end. 

Take the type of Social-Democratic circle that has been most widespread 
during the past few years, and examine its work. It has “contacts with the 
workers,” it issues leaflets— in which abuses in the factories, the government’s 
partiality towards the capitalists and the tyranny of the police are strongly 
condemned — and it rests content with this. At meetings of workers the 
discussions never, or rarely, go beyond the limits of these subjects. Lectures 
and discussions on the history of the revolutionary movement, on questions 
of the home and foreign policy of our government, on questions of the 
economic evolution of Russia and of Europe, and the position of the various 
classes in modem society, etc., are extremely rare. Of systematically acquiring 
and extending contact with other classes of society, no one even dreams. 
The ideal leader, as the majority of the members of such circles picture him, 
is something more in the nature of a trade union secretary than a Socialist 
political leader. Any trade union secretary, an English oue for instance, 
helps the workers to conduct the economic struggle, helps to expose factory 
abuses, explains the injustice of the laws and of measures which hamper 
the freedom to strike and the freedom to picket (i.e., to warn all and sundry 
that a strike is proceeding at a certain factory), explains the partiality of 
arbitration court judges who belong to the bourgeois classes, etc., etc. In 
a word, every trade union secretary conducts and helps to conduct “the 
economic struggle against the employers and the government.” It cannot 
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he too strongly insisted that this is not enough to conslilnle Social-Democracy. 
The Social-Democrat’s ideal should not bo a trade union secretary, but a 
tribune of the people, able to react to every manifestation of tyranny and 
oppression, no matter where it lakes place, no matter what stratum or class 
of the people it affects; he must be able to group all tliese manifestatiotjs 
into a single picture of police violence and capitalist exploitation; he must 
be able to take advantage of every petty event in order to explain his 
Socialistic convictions and his democratic demands to all, in order to explain 
to all and everyone the world-historic significance of the struggle for the 
emancipation of the proletariat. Compare, for example, a leader like Robert 
Knight (the celebrated secretary and leader of the Boiler-Makers’ Society, 
one of the moat powerful trade unions in England) with Wilhelm Liebknecht, 
and then take the contrasts diat Martynov draws in his controversy with 
Iskra. You will see — I am running through Martynov’s article — ^that Robert 
Knight engaged more in “calling the masses to certain concrete actions” 
(p. 39) while Liebknecht engaged more in “the revolutionary explanation 
of the whole of modern society, or various manifestations of it” (pp. 38-39) ; 
that Robert Knight “formulated the immediate demands of The proletariat 
and pointed to the manner in which they can be achieved” (p. 41), whereas 
Wilhelm Liebknecht, while doing this, “simultaneously guided the activities 
of various opposition strata,” “dictated to them a positive program of 
aolion”*i‘ (p. 41) ; that it was precisely Robert Knight who strove “as far 
as possible to lend the economic struggle itself a political character” (p. 42) 
and was excellently able “to submit to the government concrete demands 
promising certain palpable results” (p. 43), while Liebknecht engaged more 
in “one-sided” “exposures” (p. 40) ; that Robert Knight attached more 
significance to the “forward march of the drab, every-day struggle” (p. 61), 
while Liebknecht attached more significance to the “propaganda of brilliant 
and finished ideas” (p. 61) ; tliat Liebknecht converted the paper he was 
directing into “an organ of revolutionary opposition exposing the present 
system and particularly the political conditions which came into conflict 
with the interests of the most varied strata of the population” (p. 63), 
whereas Robert Knight “worked for the cause of labour in close organic 
contact with the proletarian struggle” (p. 63) — ^if by “close and organic 
contact” is meant the worship of spontaneity which we studied above from 
the example of Krichevsky and Martynov — and “restricted the sphere of 
his influence,” convinced, of course, as is Martynov, that “by that he 
intensified that influence” (p. 63). In a word, you will see that de facto 
Martynov reduces Social-Democracy to the level of trade unionism, and 
he does this, of course, not because he does not desire the good of Social- 
Democracy, but simply because he is a little too much in a hurry to make 
Plekhanov more profound, instead of taking the trouble to understand him. 

* For example, during the Franco-Pnissian 'War, Liebknecht dictated a program 
of action for the whole of democracy — and this was done to an even greater extent 
by Marx and Engels in 1848. 
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Let us return, however, to the elucidation of our thesis. We said that a 
Social-Democrat, if he really believes it is necessary to develop the all-sided 
political consciousness of the proletariat, must “go among all classes of 
the people.” This gives rise to the questions: How is this to be done? Have 
we enough forces to do this? Is there a base for such work among all the 
other classes? Will this not mean a retreat, or lead to a retreat, from the 
class point of view? We shall deal with tliese questions. 

We must “go among all classes of the people” as theoreticians, as 
propagandists, as agitators and as organizers. No one doubts that the theo- 
retical work of Social-Democrats should he directed towards studying all 
the features of the social and political position of the various olabses. But 
extremely little is done in this direction as compared with the work that is 
done in studying the features of factory life. In the committees and circles, 
you will meet men who are immersed, say, in the study of some special 
branch of the metal industry, but you will hardly ever find members of 
organizations (obliged, as often happens, for some reason or other to give 
up practical work) especially engaged in the collection of material <’oncern- 
ing some pressing question of social and political life in our country which 
could serve as a means for conducting Social-Democratic work among other 
strata of the population. In speaking of the lack of training of the majority 
ot present-day leaders of the labour movement, we cannot refrain from 
mentioning the point about training in this connection also, for it too is 
bound up with the “economic” conception of “close organic contact with the 
proletarian struggle.” The principal thing, of course, is propaganda and 
agUation among all strata of the people. The West European Social- 
Democrats find their work in this field facilitated by the calling of public 
meetings, to which all are free to go, and by the parliament, in which they 
speak to the representatives of all classes. We have neither a parliament 
nor the freedom to call meetings, nevertheless we are able to arrange meetings 
of workers who desire to listen to a Social-Democrat. We must also find 
ways and means of calling meetings of representativds of all classes of the 
population that desire to listen to a democrat’, for he who forgets that “the 
Communists support every revolutionary movement,” that we are obliged 
lor that reason to expound and emphasize genet al democratic tasks before 
the whole people, without for a moment concealing our Socialist convictions, 
is not a Social-Democrat. He who forgets his obligation to be in advance 
of everybody in bringing up, sharpening and solving every general demo- 
cratic problem is not a Social-Democrat. 

“But everybody agrees with this!” — the impatient reader will exclaim — 
and the new instructions given by the last Congress of the Union to the 
editorial board of Rabocheye Dyelo say; “All events of social and political 
life that affect the proletariat either directly as a special class or as the 
vanguard of all the revolutionary forces in the sliuggle for freedom should 
serve as subjects for political propaganda and agitation.” {Two Congresses, 
p. 17, our italics.) Yes, these are very true and very good words and we 
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would be satisfied if Rabocheye Dyelo understood them and if it refrained 
from saying in the next breath things that are the very opposite of them. 
Ponder over the following piece of Martynov reasoning. On page 40 he 
says that Iskra’s tactics of exposing abuses are one-sided, that “however 
much we may spread distrust and haired towards the government, we shall 
not achieve our aim until wc have succeeded in developing sufficiently active 
social energy for its overthrow.” This, it may be said in parenthesis, is the 
concern, with which we are already familiar, for increasing the activity of 
the masses, while at the same time striving to restrict one’s own activity. 
This is not the point we are now discussing, however. Martynov, therefore, 
speaks of revolutionary energy (“for overthrowing”). But what conclusion 
does he arrive at? As in ordinary times variouls social strata inevitably 
march separately, 

“it is, therefore, clear that we Social-Democrats cannot simultaneously 
guide the activities of various opposition strata, we cannot dictate to 
them a positive program of action, we cannot point out to them in 
what manner they can fight for their daily interests. . . , The liberal 
strata will themselves take care of llie active struggle for their immediate 
interests and this struggle will bring them up against our political 
regime,” (P. 4.1.) 

Thus, having commenced by speaking of i-cvolutionary energy, of the 
active struggle for the overthrow of the autocracy, Martynov immediately 
turned towards trade union energy and active struggle for immediate inter- 
ests! It goes without saying that we cannot guide the struggle of the students, 
liberals, etc., for their “immediate interests,” but this is not the point we 
are arguing about, most worthy Economist! The point wo are discussing is 
the possible and necessary participation of various social strata in the 
overthrow of the autocracy; not only are we able, but it is our duty, to guide 
these “activities of the various opposition strata” if we desire to be the 
“vanguard.” Not only will the students and our liberals, etc., themselves 
take care of “the struggle that will bring them up against our political 
regime” ; the police and the officials of the autocratic government will see 
to this more than anyone else. But if “we” desire to be advanced democrats, 
we must make it our business to stinmlate in the minds of those who are 
dissatisfied only with university, or only with Zemstvo,* etc., conditions the 
idea that the whole political system is worthless. We must take upon 
ourselves the ta!sk of organizing a universal political struggle under the 
leadership of our Party in such a manner as to obtain all the support possible 
of all opposition strata for the struggle and for our Parly. We must train 
our Social-Democratic practical workers to become political leaders, able 

* Zemstvos were local self-government bodies in pre-revolutionaiy Russia whose 
scope of activity was limited to the local affairs of the village population (road- 
laying, building of hospitals, schools, etr.). Liberal-minded landowners played a 
prominent part in them. — Ed, 
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to guide all the manifestations of this universal struggle, able at the right 
time to “dictate a positive program of action” for the turbulent students, 
for the discontented Zemstvo Councillors, for the incensed religious sects, 
for the offended elementary school teachers, etc., etc. For that reason, Marty- 
nov’s assertion — that “with regard to these, we can come forward merely in 
the negative role of exposers of abuses ... we can only [our italics] dissipate 
the hopes they have in various government commissions” — is absolutely 
wrong. By saying this Martynov shows that he absolutely fails to understand 
the role the revolutionary “vanguard” must really play. If the reader beais 
this in mind, the real sense of tlie following concluding remarks by Martynov 
will be clear to him; 

‘'Iskra is in fact the organ of revolutionary opposition that exposes 
the state of affairs in our country, particularly the political state of 
affairs in so far as they affect the interests of the most diverse classes 
of the population. We, however, work and diall continue to work for 
the cause of labour in close organic contact with the proletarian 
struggle. By restricting the sphere of our influence, we intensify that 
influence.” (P. 63.) 

The true sense of this conclusion is as follows: Iskra desires to elevate 
working-class trade union politics (to which, owing to misunderstanding, 
lack of training, or by conviction, our practical workers frequently confine 
themselves) to Social-Democratic politics, whereas Rabocheye Dyelo desires 
to degrade Social-Democratic politics to trade union politics. And while 
doing this, they assure the world that these two positions are “quite 
compatible in the common cause” (p. 63). 0! Sancta simplicitasl 
To proceed: Have we sufficient forces to be able to direct our propaganda 
and agitation among all classes of the population? Of courfee we have. Our 
Economists are frequently inclined to deny this. They lose sight of the 
gigantic progress our movement has made from (approximately) 1894i to 
1901. Like real “khvostists,” they frequently live in the distant past, in 
the period of the beginning of the movement. At that time, indeed, we 
had astonishingly few forces, and it was perfectly natural and legitimate 
then to resolve to go exclusively among the workers, and severely condemn 
any deviation from this. The whole task then was to consolidate our position 
in the working class. At the present time, however, gigantic forces have 
been attracted to the movement; the best representatives of the young 
generation of the educated classes are coming over to us; all over the country 
there are people compelled to live in the provinces, who have taken part 
in the movement in the past and desire to do so now, who are gravitating 
towards Social-Democracy (in 1894 you could count the Social-Democrats 
on your* fingers) . One of the principal political and organisational short- 
comings of our movement is that we are unable to utilize all these forces 
and give them appropriate work (we shall deal with this in detail in the 
next chapter). The overwhelming majority of these forces entirely lack 
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ihe opportunity ol “going among the workers,” so there are no grounds 
for fearing that we shall deflect forces from our main cause. And in order 
to be able to provide the workers with ical, universal and live political 
knowledge, we must have “our own men,” Social-Democrats, everywhere, 
among all social strata, and in all positions from which wc can learn the 
inner springs of our state mechanism. Such men are required for propaganda 
and agitation, but in a still larger measure for organization. 

Is there scope for activity among all classes of the population? Those 
who fail to see this also lag behind the spontaneous awakening of the masses 
as far as class consciousness is concerned. The labour movement has aroused 
and is continuing to arouse discontent in some, hopes for support for the 
opposition in others, and the consciousness of the intolcrableness and 
inevitable downfall of the autocracy in still others. We would be “politicians” 
and Social-Democrats only in name (as very often happens), if we failed 
to realize that our tusk is to utilize every manifestation of discontent, and 
to collect and utilize every grain of even rudimentary protest. This is quite 
apart from the fact that many millions of the peasantry, handicraftsmen, 
petty artisans, etc., always listen eagerly to the preachings of any Social- 
Democrat who is at all intelligent. Is there a single class of the population 
in which no individuals, groups or circles arc to be found who are 
discontented with the lack of rights and tyranny and, therefore, accessible 
to the propaganda of Social-Democrats as the spokesmen of the most 
pressing general democratic needs? To those who desire to have a clear 
idea of what the political agitation of a Social-Democrat among all classes 
and strata ol the population should be like, we would point to political 
expoiUTcs in the broad sense of the word as the principal (but of course 
not the sole) form of this agitation. 

“We must arouse in every section of the population that is at all 
enlightened a passion for political exposure,” I wrote in my article 
“Where To Begin?” {Iskia, No. 4, May 1901), with which I shall 
deal in greater detail later. "We must not allow ourselves to be 
discouraged by the fact that the voice of political exposure is still 
feeble, rare and timid. This is not because of a general submission 
to police tyranny, but because those who are able and ready to make 
exposures have no tribune from which to speak, because there is no 
audience to listen eagerly to and approve of what the orators say, 
and because the latter do not see anywhere among the people forces 
to whom it would be worth while directing their complaint against 
the ‘omnipotent’ Russian government. . . . We are now in a position, 
and it is .our duty, to set up a tribune for the national exposure of 
the tsarist govermnent. That tribune must be a Social-Degiocratic 
paper.”*^ 


See Lenin. Selected Works, Eng. ed., Vol. II, p. 20. — Ed. 
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The ideal audience for these political exposures is the working class, which 
is first and foremost in need of universal and live political knowledge, 
which is most capable of converting this knowledge into active struggle, 
even if it does not promise “palpable results.” The only platform from 
which public exposures can be made is an all-Russian newspaper. “Without 
a political organ, a political movement deserving that name is iilconceivable 
in modern Europe.” In this connection Russia must undoubtedly be included 
in modern Europe. The press has long ago become a power in our country, 
otherwise the government would not spend tens of thousands of rubles to 
bribe it, and to subsidize the Katkovs and Meshcherskys. And it is no 
novelty in autocratic Russia for the underground press to break through 
the wall of censorship and compel the legal and conservative press to 
speak openly of it. This was the ease in the ’seventies and even in the ’fifties. 
How much broader and deeper are now the strata of the people willing 
to read the illegal underground press, and to learn from it “how to live 
and how to die,” to use the expression of the worker who sent a letter to 
Iskra. (No. 7.) Political exposures are as much a declaration of war against 
the government as economic exposures are a declaration of war against 
the factory owners. And the wider and more powerful this campaign of 
exposure is, the more numerous and determined the social class, which has 
declared war in order to commence the wai, will he, the greater will he 
the moral significance of this declaration of war. Hence, political exposuies 
in themselves serve as a powerful instrument for disintegrating the system 
we oppose, the means for diverting from the enemy his casual or temporary 
allies, the means for spreading enmity and distrust among those who perma- 
nently share power with the autocracy. 

Only a party that will organize real, public exposures can become the 
vanguard of the revolutionary forcra in our time. The word “public" has 
a very profound; meaning. The overwhelming majority of the non-worhing- 
class exposers (and in order to become the vanguard, we must attract other 
classes) are sober politicians and cool businessmen. They know perfectly 
well how dangerous it is to “complain” even against a minor official, let 
alone against the “omnipotent” Russian government. And they will come 
to us with their complaints only when they see that these complaints really 
have effect, and when they see that we represent a political force. In order 
to become this political force in the eyes of outsiders, much persistent and 
stubborn work is required to raise our own consciousness, initiative and 
energy. For this, it is not sufficient to stick the label “vanguard” on rear- 
guard theory and practice. 

But if we have to undertake the organization of the- real, public exposure 
of the government, in what way will the class character of our movement 
be expressed? — the over-zealous advocates of “close organic contact with 
the proletarian struggle” will ask us. The reply is; in that we Social- 
Democrats will organize these public exposures; in that all the questions 
that are brought up by the agitation will be explained consistently in the 
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spirit of Social-Democracy, without any concessions to deliberate or 
unconscious distortions of Marxism; in the fact that the Party will carry 
on this universal political agitation, uniting into one inseparable whole 
the pressure upon the government in the name of the whole people,* the 
revolutionary training of the proletariat — ^while preserving its political 
independendfe — ^the guidance of the economic struggle of the working class, 
the utilization of all its spontaneous conflicts with its exploiters, which 
rouse and bring into our camp increasing numbers of the proletariat. 

But one of the most characteristic features of Economism is its failure 
to understand this connection. More than that — ^it fails to understand the 
identity of the most pressing needs of the proletariat (an all-sided political 
education through the medium of political agitation and political exposures) 
with ihe needs of the general democratic movement. This lack of understand- 
ing is not only expressed in “Martynovite” phrases, hut also in the reference 
to the class point of view which is identical in meaning with these phrases. 
The following, for example, is how the authors of the “Economist” letter 
in No. 12 of Iskra expressed themselves.* 

“This fundamental drawback [overestimating ideology] is the cause 
of Iskra’s inconsistency in regard to the question of the relations 
between Social-Democrats and various social classes and tendencies. 
By a process of theoretical reasoning [and not by “the growth of Party 
tasks which grow with the Party”], Iskra arrived at the ‘conclusion 
that it was necessary immediately to take up the struggle against 
absolutism, but in all probability sensing the difflculty of this task 
for the workers in the present state of affairs [not only sensing, but 
knowing perfectly well that this problem would seem less difficult to 
the workers than to those “Economist” intellectuals who are concerned 
about little children, for the workers are prepared to fight even for 
demands which, to use the language of the never-to-be-forgotten Marty- 
nov, do not “promise palpable results”] and lacking the patience to 
wait until the working class has accumulated forces for this struggle, 
Iskra begins to seek for allies in the ranks of the liberals and 
intelligentsia.” 

YeSs, yes, we have indeed lost all “patience” to “wait” for the blessed time 
that has long been promised us by the “conciliators,” when the Economists 
will stop throwing the blame for their own backwardness upon the workers, 
and stop justifying their own lack of energy by the alleged lack of forces 


* Lack of space has prevented us from replying in full, in Isfcra, to this letter, 
which is extremely characteristic of the Economists. We were very glad this letter 
appeared, for the charges brought against Iskra, that it did not maintain a consistent, 
class point of view, have reached us long ago from various sources, and we have 
been waiting for an appropriate opportunity, or for a formulated expression of this 
fashionable charge, to reply to it. And it is our habit to replv to attacks not by de- 
fence, but by counter-attacks. 
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among the workers. We ask our Economists: what does “the working class 
accumulating forces for this struggle” mean? Is it not evident that it means 
the political training of the workers, revealing to them all the aspects of 
our despicable autocracy? And is it not clear that precisely for this work 
we need “allies in the ranks of the liberals and intelligentsia,” who are pre- 
pared to join us in the exposure of the political attack on the Zemstvo, on 
^^e teachers, on the statisticians, on the students, etc.? Is this “cunning 
mechanism” so difficult to understand after all? Has not P. B. Axelrod 
repeated to you over and over again since 1897: “The problem of the 
Russian Social-Democrats acquiring direct and indirect allies among the 
non-proletarian classes will bo solved principally by the character of the 
propagandist activities conducted among the proletariat itself?” And Marty- 
nov and the other Economists continue to imagine that the workers must 
first accumulate forces (for trade union politics) “in the economic struggle 
against the employers and the government,” and then “go over” (we suppose 
from trade union “training for activity”) to Social-Democratic activity. 

“. . . In its quest,” continue the Economists, “hkra not infrequently 
departs fronf the class point of view, obscures class antagonisms and 
puts into the forefront the general character of the prevailing discontent 
with the government, notwithstanding the fact that the causes and the 
degree of this discontent vary very considerably among the ‘allies.’ 
Such, for example, is Iskra’s attitude towards the Zemstvo. . . .” 

Iskra, it is alleged, “promises the nobility, who are discontented with 
the government’s doles, the aid of the working class, but does not say a 
word about the class differences among these strata of the people.” If the 
reader will turn to the series of articles “The Autocracy and the Zemstvo” 
(Nos. 2 and 4 of Iskra), to which, in all probability, the authors of the 
letter refer, he will find that these articles’'’ deal with the attitude of the 
government towards the “mild agitation of the feudal-bureaucratic Zemstvo,” 
and towards the “independent activity of even the propertied classes,” In 
these articles it is slated that the workers cannot look on indiferently while 
the government is carrying on a fight against the Zemstvo, and the support- 
ers of tlie Zemstvo are called upon to give up making pretty speeches, and 
to speak firmly and resolutely when revolutionary Social-Democracy con- 
fronts the government in all its strength. What there is in this that the 
authors of the letter do not agree with is not clear. Do they think that the 
workers .will "not understand” the phrases “propertied classes” and “feudal- 
bureaucratic Zemstvo”? Do they think that stimulaling the Zemstvo to 
abandon pretty speeches and to speak firmly and resolutely is “overestimating 
ideology”? Do they imagine that the workers can "accumulate forces” for 


And among these articles there was one (.Iskra, No. 3) especially dealing 
with the class antagonisms in the countryside. [See “T^he Workers* Parly and the 
Peasantry,” Lenin, Selected Works, Eng, ed., Vol. II, p. 234.— £d.] 
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the fight against absolutism il they know nothing about the attitude ol 
absolutism towards the Zemstvo? All this remains unknown. One tiling 
alone is clear and that is that the authors of the letter have a very vague 
idea -of what the political tasks of Social-Democracy are. This is revealed 
still more clearly by their remark; “Such also [i.e., also “obscures class 
antagonisms”] is Iskra’s attitude towards the student movement.” Instead 
of calling upon the workers to declare by means of public demonstrations 
that the real centre of unbridled' violence and outrage is not the students 
but the Rfussian government {Iskra, No. 2),* we should, no doubt, have 
inserted arguments in the spirit of Rabochaya Mysll And such ideas were 
expressed by Social-Democrats in the autumn of 1901, after the events of 
February and March, on the eve of a fresh revival of the student movement, 
which revealed that even in this sphere the “spontaneous” protest against 
the autocracy is outstripping the conscious Social-Democratic leadership of 
the movement. The spontaneous striving of the workers to defend the students 
who were beaten up by the police and the Cossacks is outstripping the 
conscious activity of the Social-Democratic organizations. 

“And yet in other articles,” continue the authors of -the letter, “Iskra 
condemns all compromises, and defends, for example, the intolerant conduct 
of the Guesdites.” We would advise those who usually so conceitedly and 
frivolously declare in connection with the disagreements existing among 
the contemporary Social-Democrats that the disagreements are unimportant 
and would not justify a split, to ponder very deeply over these words. Is 
it possible for those who say that we have done astonishingly little to explain 
the hostility of the autocracy towards the various classes, and to inform 
the workers of the opposition of the various strata of the population towards 
the. autocracy, to work successfully in the same organization with those 
who say that such work is a “compromise” — evidently a compromise with 
the theory of the “economic struggle against the employers and the gov- 
ernment?” 

We urged the necessity of introducing the class struggle in the rural 
disti'icts on the occasion of the fortieth anniversary of the emancipation 
of the peasantry (No. 3) and spoke of the irreconcilability between the 
local government bodies and the autocracy in connection with Witte’s secret 
memorandum. (No. 4.) We attacked the feudal landlords and the government 
which served the latter on the occasion of the passing of the new law 
(No, 8 1,*** and welcomed the illegal Zemstvo congress that was held. 
We urged the Zemstvo to stop making degrading petitions (No. 8), and 
to come out and fight. We encouraged the students, who had begun to 
understand the need for the political struggle and to take up that struggle 
(No. 3) and, at the same time, we lashed out at the “barbarous lack of 


♦ See Lenin, Collected Works, Eng. ed., Vol. IV, Book I, p, 70. — Ed. 
Ibid., p. 101.— JJJ, 

*♦* Ibid., p. 176.— 
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understanding” revealed by the adherents of die “purely student” movement, 
who called upon the students to abstain from taking part in the street 
demonstrations (No. 3, in connection with the manifesto issued by the 
Executive Committee of the Moscow students on February 25). We exposed 
the “senseless dreams” and the “lying hypocrisy” of the cunning liberals 
of Rossiya (Russia, No. 5) and at the same time we commented on the 
fury with which “peaceful writers, aged professors, scientists and well-known 
liberal Zemstvo-ites were handled in the government’s mental dungeons.” 
(No. 5, “A Police Raid on Literature.”) We exposed the real significance 
of the program of “state concern for the welfare of the workers,” and 
welcomed the “valuable admission” that “it is better by granting reforms 
from above to forestall the demand for such reforms from below, than lo 
wait for those demands to be put forward.” (No. 6.)* We encouraged the 
protests of the statisticians (No. 7), and censured the strike-breaking statisti- 
cians. (No, 9.) He who sees in these tactics the obscuring of the class con- 
sciousness of the proletariat and compromise with liberalism shows that he 
absolutely fails to understand the true significance of the program of the 
Credo and is carrying out that program de facto, however much he may deny 
this! Because by that he drags Social-Democracy towards the “economic 
struggle against the employers and the government” but yields to liberalism, 
abandons the task of actively intervening in every “liberal” question and 
of defining his own Social-Democratic attitude towards such questions. 


F, Again "Slanderers” Again "Mystifiers” 

These polite expressions were uttered by Rabocheye Dyelo which* in 
this way answers our charge that it “indirectly prepared the ground for 
converting the labour movement into an instrument of bourgeois democracy,” 
In its simplicity of heart Rabocheye Dyelo decided that tliis accusation was 
nothing more than a polemical sally, as if to say, these malicious doctrinaires 
can only think of saying unpleasant tilings about us; now what can be 
more unpleasant than being an instrument of bourgeois democracy? And so 
they print in heavy type a “refutation”: “nothing but downright slander” 
(Two Congresses, p. 30), “mystification” (p. 31), “mascpierade” (p. 33). 
Like Jupiter, Rabocheye Dyelo (although it has little resemblance to Jupiter) 
is angry because it is wrong, and proves by its hasty abuse that it is incapable 
of understanding its opponents’ mode of reasoning. And yet, with only a 
little reflection it would have understood why all worship of the spontaneity 
of the mass movement and any degrading of Social-Democratic politics to 
trade union politics mean precisely preparing the ground for converting the 
labour movement into an instrument of bourgeois democracy. The spontane- 
ous labour movement by itself is able to create (and inevitably will create) 


" Ibid , p 164. — Ed, 
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only trade unionism, and working-class trade union politics are precisely 
working-class bourgeois politics. The fact that the working class participates 
in the political struggle and even in political revolution does not in itself 
make its politics Social-Democratic polidcs. 

Rabocheye Dyelo imagines that bourgeois democracy in Russia is merely 
a “phantom”* {Two Congresses, p. 32). Happy people! Like the ostrich, 
they bury their heads in the sand, and ima^ne that everything around has 
disappeared. A number of liberal publicists who month alter month pro- 
claimed to the world their triumph over the collapse and even disappearance 
of Marxism; a number of liberal newspapers (5. Peterhurgskvye Vyedomosli 
[Si. Petersburg News], Russkiye Vyedomosli and many others) which 
encouraged the liberals who bring to the workers the Brentano conception 
of the class struggle and die trade union conception of politics; the galaxy 
of critics of Marxism, whose real tendencies were so very well disclosed 
by the Credo and whose literary products alone circulate freely in Russia, 
the animation among revolutionary non-Social-Democratic tendencies, partic- 
ularly after the February and March events — all these, of course, are mere 
phantoms! All these, of course, have nothing at all to do with bourgeois 
democracy! 

Rabocheye Dyelo and the authors of the Economist letter published in 
Iskra, No. 12, should “ponder over the reason why the events in the spring 
excited such animation among the revolutionary non-Social-Democratic 
tendencies instead of increasing the authority and the prestige of Social- 
Democracy.” The reason was Aat we failed to cope with our tasks. The 
masses of the workers proved to be more active than we; we lacked ade- 
quately trained revolutionary leaders and organizers aware of the mood 
prevailing among all the opposition strata and able to march at the head 
of the movement, convert the spontaneous demonstrations into a political 
demonstration, broaden its political character, etc. Under such circumstances, 
our backwardness will inevitably be utilized by the more mobile and more 
energetic non-Social-Democratic revo'utionaries, and the w’orkers, no matter 
how strenuously and self-sacrificingly they may fight the police and the 
troops, no matter how revolutionary they may act, will prove to be merely 
a force supporting these revolutionaries, the rearguard of bourgeois democ- 
racy, and not the Social-Democratic vanguard. Take, for example, the 
German Social-Democrats, whose weak sides alone our Economists desire to 
emulate. "Why is it that not a single political event takes place in Germany 

* Then follows a reference to the “concrete Russian conditions which fataUsti- 
cally impel the labour movement onto the revolutionary path.” But these people 
refuse to understand that the revolutionary path of the labour movement might not 
be a Social-Democratic path! When absolutism reigned in Western Europe, the entire 
West European bourgeoisie “impelled,” and deliberately impelled, the workers onto 
the path of revolution. We Social-Democrats, however, cannot be satisfied with tliat, 
And if we, by any means whatever, degrade Social-Democratic politics to the level of 
spontaneous trade union politics, we, by that, play into tho hands of bourgeois 
democracy. 
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wilhout adding to the authority and prestige of Social-Democracy? Because 
Social-Democracy is always found to be in advance of all others in its rev- 
olutionary estimation of every event and in its championship of every 
protest against tyranny. It does not soothe itself by arguments about tlie 
economic struggle bringing the workers up against their own lack of rights, 
and about concrete conditions fatalistically impelling the labour movement 
onto the path of revolution. It intervenes in every sphere and in every 
question of social and political life: in the matter of Wilhelm’s refusal to 
endorse a bourgeois progressive as city mayor (our Economists have not 
yet managed to convince the Germans that this in fact is a compromise with 
liberalism! 1 ; in the question of the law against the publication of “immoral” 
writings and pictures; in the question of the government iniluencing 
the election of professors, etc., etc. Everywhere Social-Democracy is found 
to be ahead of all others, rousing political discontent among all classes, 
rousing the sluggards, pushing on the laggards and providing a wealth of 
material for the development of the political consciousness and political 
activity of the proletariat. The result of all this is that even the avowed 
enemies of Socialism are filled with respect for this advanced political fighter, 
and sometimes an important document from bourgeois and even from 
bureaucratic and Court circles makes its way by some miraculous means 
into the editorial office of Vorwarts, 


IV 

THE PRIMITIVENESS OF THE ECONOMISTS AND THE 
ORGANIZATION OF REVOLUTIONARIES 

Rabocheye Dyelo’s assertions— which we have analysed — that the econom- 
ic struggle is the most widely applicable means of polidcal agitation and 
that our task now is to lend the economic struggle itself a political character, 
etc., not only express a narrow view of our political tasks, but also of our 
organizational tasks. The “economic struggle against the employers and 
the government” does not in the least require — and therefore such a struggle 
can never give rise to — an all-Russian centralized organization that will 
combine, in a general attack, all the numerous manifestations of political 
opposition, protest and indignation, and organization that will consist of 
professional revolutionaries and be led by the real political leaders of the 
whole of the people. And this can be easily understood. The character of 
the organization of every institution is natura’ly and inevitably determined 
by the character of the activity that institution conducts. Consequently, 
Rabocheye Dyelo, by the above-analysed assertions, not only sanctifies and 
legitimatizes the narrowness of political activity, but also the narrowness 
of organizational work. And in this case also, as always, it is an organ 
whose consciousness yields to spontaneity. And yet the worship of sponla- 
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neously rising forms of organization, the lack of appreciation of the 
narrowness and primitiveness of onr organizational work, of the degree 
to which we still work by “kjistar* methods” in this most important sphere, 
the lack of such appreciation, I say, is a very serious complaint from which 
our movement suffers. It is not a complaint that comes with decline, of 
course, it is a complaint that comes with growth. But it is precisely at the 
present time, when the wave of spontaneous indignation is, as it were, 
washing over us, leaders and organizers of the movement, that a most irrec- 
oncilable struggle must be waged against all defence of sluggishness, against 
any legitimization of restriction in this matter, and it is particularly neces- 
sary to rouse in all those participating in the practical work, in all who are 
just thinking of taking it up, discontent with the primitive methods that 
prevail among us and an unshakable determination to get rid of them. 

A, What Are Primitive Methods? 

We shall try to answer this question by giving a brief description of the 
actmty of a typical Social-Democratic circle of the period of 1894-1901. 
We have already referred to the widespread interest in Marxism by the 
student youth in that period. Of course, these students were not only, or 
even not so much, absorbed in Marxism as a theory, but as an answer to 
the question: “what is to be done?”, as a call to march against the enemy. 
And these new warriors marched to battle with astonishingly primitive- 
equipment and training, In a vast number of cases, they had almost no 
equipment and absolutely no training. They marched to war like peasants 
from the plough, snatching up a club. A students’ circle having no contacts 
with the old members of the movement, no contacts with circles in other 
districts, or even in other parts of the same city (or with other schools), 
without the various sections of the revolutionary work being in any way 
organized, having no systematic plan of activity covering any length of 
time, establishes contacts with the workers and sets to work. The circle 
gradually expands its propaganda and agitation; by its activities it wins the 
sympathies of a rather large circle of workers and of a certain section of 
the educated classes, which provides it with money and from which the 
“committee” recruits new groups of young people. The charm which the 
committee (or the League of Struggle) exercises on the youth increases, its 
sphere of activity becomes wider and its activities expand quite spontaneous- 
ly : the very people who a year or a few months previously had spoken at 
the .gatherings of the students’ circle and discussed the question, “whither?” 
who established and maintained contacts with the workers, wrote and pub- 
lished leaflets, now establish contacts with other groups of revolutionaries, 
procure literature, set to work to establish a local newspaper, begin to talk 

-handicraftsmen employing primitive methods in their work. — Ed, 
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about organizing demonstrations, and £nally, commence open hostilities 
(these open hostilities may, according to circumstances, take the form of the 
publication of the very first agitational leaflet, or the first newspaper, or of 
the, organization of the first demonstration). And usually the first action 
ends in immediate and wholesale arrests. Immediate and wholesale, precisely 
because these open hostilities were not the result of a systematic and care- 
fully thought out and gra-dually prepared plan for a prolonged and stubborn 
struggle, but simply the result of the spontaneous growth of traditional 
circle work; becaulse, naturally, the police, in almost every case, knew the 
principal leaders of the local movement, for they had already “recommend- 
ed” themselves to the police in their school-days, and the latter only waited 
for a convenient moment to make their raid. They gave the circle sufficient 
time to develop its work so that they might obtain a palpable corpus delicti,* 
and always allowed several of the persons known to them to remain at 
liberty in order to act as “decoys” (which, I believe, is the technical term 
used both by our people and by the gendarmes). One cannot help comparing 
this kind of warfare with that conducted by a mob of peasants armed witli 
clubs against modern troops. One can only exprefes astonishment at the 
virility displayed by the movement which expanded, grew and won victories 
in spite of the total lack of training among the fighters. It is true that from 
the historical point of view, the primitiveness of equipment was not only 
inevitable at first, but even legitimate as one of the conditions for the 
wide recruiting of fighters, but as soon as serious operations commenced 
(and they commenced in fact with the strikes in the summer of 1896). 
the defects in our fighting organizations made themselves felt to an increasing 
degree. Thrown into confusion at first and committing a number of mistakes 
(for example, its appeal to the public describing the misdeeds of the Social- 
ists, or the deportation of the workers from the capital to the provincial 
industrial centres), the government very soon adapted itself to the new 
conditions of die struggle and managed to place its perfectly equipped 
detachments of agents provocateurs, spies and gendarmes in the required 
places. Raids became so frequent, affected such a vast number of people 
and cleared out the local circles so thoroughly that the masses of the workers 
literally lost all their leaders, the movement assumed an incredibly sporadic 
character, and it became ultenly impossible to establish continuity and 
coherence in the work. The fact that the local active workers were hopelessly 
scattered, the casual manner in which the membership of the circles was 
recruited, the lack of training in and narrow outlook on theoretical, politioal 
and organizational questions were all the inevitable result of the conditions 
described above. Things reached such a pass that in several places the 
workers, because of our lack of stamina and ability to maintain secrecy, 
began to lose faith in the intelligentsia and to avoid tliem ; the intellectuals, 
they said, are much too careless and lay themselves open to police raids! 


♦ Offence within the meaninf; of the law. — Ed. 
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Anyone who has the slightest knowledge of the movement knows that 
these primitive methods at last began to be recognized as a disease by all 
thinking Social-Democrats. And in order that the reader who is not acquaint- 
ed with die movement may have no grounds for thinking that we. are 
“inventing” a special stage or special disease of the movement, we shall 
refer once again to the witness we have already quoted. No doubt we shall 
be excused for the length of the passage quoted; 

“While the gradual transition to wider practical activity,” writes 
B — V in Rabocheye Dyelo, No. 6, “a transition which is closely 
connected with the general transitional period through which the 
Hussian labour movement is now passing, is a characteristic feature . , . 
there is, however, another and not less interesting feature in the general 
mechanism of the Russian workers’ revolution. Wo refer to the general 
lack of revolutionary forces fit for action* which is fell not only in 
St. Petersburg, but throughout the whole of Russia. With the general 
revival of the labour movement, with the general development of the 
working masses, with the growing frequency of strikes, and with the 
mass labour struggle becoming more and more open, which intensifies 
government persecution, arrests, deportation and exile, this lack of 
highly skilled revolutionary forces is becoming more and more marked 
and, without a doubt, must affect the depth and the general character 
of the movement. Many strikes take place without ^e revolutionary 
organizations exercising any strong and direct influence upon them. , , . 
A shortage of agitational leaflets and illegal literature is felt. . . . The 
workers’ circles are left without agitators. . . . Simultaneously, there is 
a constant shortage of funds. In a word, the growth of the labour 
movement is outstripping the growth and development of the revolu- 
tionary organizations. The numerical strength of the active revolution- 
aries is too small to enable them to concentrate in their own hands 
all the influence exercised upon the whole mass of labour now in a 
slate of unrest, or to give this unrest even a shadow of symmetry and 
organization. . . . Separate circles, individual revolutionaries, scattered, 
uncombined, do not represent a united, strong and disciplined organi- 
zation with the planned development of its parts. . . .” 

Admitting that the immediate organization of fresh circles to take the 
place of those that have been broken up “merely proves the virility of the 
movement . . . but does not prove the existence of an adequate number of 
sufficiently fit revolutionary workers,” the author concludes: 

“The lack of practical training among the St. Petersburg revolu- 
tionaries is seen in the results of their work. The recent trials, especially 
that of the “Self-Emancipation Group” and the “Labour versus Capital 
Group,” clearly showed that the young agitator, unacquainted with 


* All italics oqia. 
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the details of the conditions of labour and, consequently, unacquainted 
with the conditions under which agitation must be carried on in a 
given factory, ignorant of the principles of conspiracy, and understand, 
ing only the general principles of Social-Democracy [and it is question- 
able whether he understands them] is able to carry on his work for 
perhaps four, five oT six months. Then come arrests, which frequently 
lead to the break-up of the whole organization, or at all events, of 
part of it. The question arises, therefore, can the group conduct 
successful and fruitful activity if its existence is measured by months? 
Obvious'y, the defects of the existing organizations cannot be wholly 
ascribed to the transitional period. . . . Obviously, the numerical and 
above all the qualitative strength of the organizations operating is 
not of little importance, and the first task our Social-Democrats must 
undertake ... is effectively to combine the organizations and make a 
strict selection of their membership” 

B, Primitive Methods and Economism 

We must now deal with the question that has undoubtedly arisen in the 
mind of every reader. Have these primitive methods, which are a complaint 
of growth affecting the whole of the movement, any connection with Econ- 
omism, which is only one of the tendencies in Russian Social-Democracy? 
We think that they have. The lack of practical training, the lack of ability 
to carry on organizational work is certainly common to us all, including 
those who have stood unswervingly by the point of view of revolutionary 
Marxism from the very outset. And, of course, no one can blame the prac- 
tical workers for their lack of practical training. But the term “primitive 
methods” embraces something more than mere lack of training: it means the 
restrictedness of revolutionary work generally, the failure to understand 
that a good organization of revolutionaries cannot be built up on the basis 
of such restricted work, and lastly — ^and most important — ^it means the 
attempts to justify this restricledness and to elevate it to a special “theory” 
i.e., bowing in worship to spontaneity in this matter also. As soon as such 
attempts were observed, it became certain that primitive methods are 
connected with Economism and that we shall never eliminate this reslrio- 
tedness of our organizational activity until we eliminate Economism gen- 
erally (i.e., the narrow conception of Marxian theory, of the role of Social- 
Democracy and of its political tasks). And these attempts were revealed in 
a twofold direction. Some began to say: the labour masses themselves have 
not yet brought forward the broad and militant political tasks that the 
revolutionaries desire to “impose” upon them; they must continue for the 
time being to fight for immediate political demands, to conduct “the economic 
struggle against the employers and the government”* (and, naturally. 


♦ Rabochaya Mysl and Rnbocheye Dyelo, especially the Reply to Plckhanov. 
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corresponding to this struggle which is “easily understood" hy the mass 
movement there must be an organization that will be “easily understood” 
by the most untrained youth). Others, far removed from “gradualness,” 
began to sayi it is possible and necessary to “bring about a political 
revolution,” but this is no reason whatever for building a strong organiza- 
tion of revolutionaries to train the proletariat in the steadfast and stubborn 
struggle. All we need do is to snatch up our old friend, the “handy” wooden 
club. Speaking without metaphor it means — ^we must organize a general 
strike,* or we must stimulate the “spiritless” progress of the labour move- 
ment by means of “excitative terror.”** Both these tendencies, the oppoitun- 
ist and the “revolutionary,” bow to the prevailing primitiveness; neither 
believes that it can be eliminated, neither understands our primary and 
most imperative practical task, namely, to establish an organization of 
revolutionaries capable of maintaining the energy, the stability and continuity 
of the political struggle. 

We have just quoted the words of B — v: “The growth of the labour 
movement is outstripping the growth and development of the revolutionary 
organizations.” This “valuable remark of a close observer” (Rabocheye 
Dyelo’s comment on B — ^v’s article) has a twofold value for us. It proves 
that we were right in our opinion that the principal cause of the present 
crisis in Russian Social-Democracy is that the leaders (“ideologists,” revo- 
lutionaries, Social-Democrats) Jag behind the spontaneous upsurge of the 
masses. It shows that all the arguments advanced by the authors of the 
Economist letter in Iskra, No. 12, by B. Krichevsky and by Martynov, 
about the dangers of belittling the significance of the spontaneous elements, 
about the drab every-day struggle, about the tactics-as-a-process, etc., are 
nothing more than a glorification and defence of primitive methods. These 
people who cannot pronounce the word “theoretician” without a contemp- 
tuous grimace, who describe their genuflections to common lack of training 
and ignorance as “sensitiveness to life,” reveal in practice a failure to 
understand our most imperative practical task. To laggards they shout: Keep 
in step! Don’t run ahead! To people suffering from a lack of energy and 
initiative in organizational work, from lack of “plans” for wide and bold 
organizational work, they shout about the “tactics-as-a-process”! The most 
serious sin we commit is that we degrade our political and organizational 
tasks to the level of the immediate, “palpable,” “concrete” interests of the 
every-day economic struggle; and yet they keep singing to us the old song: 
lend the economic struggle itself a political character. We say again: this 
kind of thing displays as much “sensitiveness to life” as was displayed hy 
the hero in the popular fahle who shouted to a passing funeral procession : 
many happy returns of the day! 

Recall the matchless, trufy “Narcissus”-like superciliousness with which 

* See “^^0 Will Bring About the Political Revolution” in the symposium pub- 
lished in Russia,^ entitled The Proletarian Utruggile. Re-lasned by the Kiev Committee, 
Regeneration of Revolutionism and Svaboda, 
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these wiseacres lectured Plekhanov about the “workers’ circles generally” 
(sic!) being “incapable of fulfilling political tasks in the real and practical 
sense of the word, i.e., in the sense of the expedient and successful practical 
struggle for political demands.” {Rabocheye Dyelo’s Reply, p. 24.) There 
are circles and circles, gentlemen! Circles of “kustars,” of course, are not 
capable of fulfilling political tasks and never will be, until they realize 
the primitiveness of their methods and abandon it. If, besides this, those 
amateurs are enamoured of their primitive methods, and insist on writing 
the word “piactical” in italics, and imagine that being practical demands 
that one’s tasks he degraded to the level of understanding of the most back- 
ward strata of the masses, then they are hopeless, of course, and certainly 
cannot fulfil any political tasks. But a circle of heroes like Alexeyev and 
Myshkin, Khalturin and Zhelyabov is capable of performing political tasks 
in the genuine and nio'st practical sense of the term, and it is capable of 
performing them because and to the extent that their passionate preaching 
meets with response among the spontaneously awakening masses, and their 
seething energy is answered and supported by the energy of the revolutionary 
class. Plekhanov was a thousand times right not only when he pointed 
to this revolutionary class, not only when he proved that its spontaneous 
awakening was inevitable, but also when he set the “workers’ circles” a 
great and lofty political task. But you refer to the mass movement that 
has sprung up since that time in order to degrade tliis task, in order to 
curtail the energy and scope of activity of the “workers’ circles.” If you are 
not amateurs enamoured of your primitive methods, what are you then? 
You boast that you are practical, but you fail to see what every Russian 
practical worker knows, namely, the miracles that the energy, not only of 
circles, but even of individual persons is able to perform in the revolution- 
ary cause. Or do you think that our movements cannot produce heroes like 
those that were produced by the movement in the ’seventies? If so, why do 
you think so? Because we lack training? But we are training ourselves, 
will go on training ourselves, and acquire the training! Unfortunately it is 
true that scum has formed on the surface of the stagnant waters of the 
“economic struggle against the employers and the government"’; there are 
people among us who kneel in prayer to spontaneity, gazing with awe upon 
the “posteriors” of the Russian proletariat (as Plekhanov expresses it). 
But we will rid ourselves of this scum. The time has come when Russian 
revolutionaries, led by a genuinely revolutionary theory, relying upon the 
genuinely revolutionary and spontaneously awakening class, can at last — at 
last! — rise to their full height and exert their giant strength to the utmost. 
All that is required in order that this may be so is that the masses of our 
practical workers, and the still larger masses of those who dream of doing 
practical work even while still at school, shall meet with scorn and ridicule 
any suggestion that may be made to degrade our political tasks and to re- 
strict the scope of our organizational work. And we shall achieve that, don’t 
vou worry, gentlemen! 
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But if the reader wishes to see the pearls of “Economist” passion for 
primitive methods, he must, of course, turn from the eclectic and vacillating 
RabocKeye Dyelo to the consistent and determined Rabochaya Myd. In its 
Special Supplement, p. 13, R. M. wrote: 

“Now two words about the so-called revolutionary, intelligentsia 
proper. It is true that on more than one occasion it proved that it was 
quite prepared to ‘enter into determined battle with tsarism!’ The 
unfortunate thing, however, is that, ruthlessly persecuted by the 
political police, our revolutionary intelligentsia imagined that the 
struggle with this political police was the political struggle with the 
autocracy. That is why, to this day, it cannot understand ‘where the 
forces for the fight against the autocracy are to he obtained.’ ” 

What matchless and magnificent contempt for the struggle with the police 
this worshipper (in the worst sense of the word) of the spontaneous move- 
ment displays, does he not? He is prepared to justify our inability to organ- 
ize secretly by the argument that with the spontaneous growth of the mass 
movement, it is not at all important for us to fight against the political 
police!! Not many would agree to subscribe to this monstrous conclusion; 
our defects in revolutionary organization have become too urgent a matter 
to permit them to do that. And if Martynov, for example, would refuse 
to subscribe to it, it would only be because he is unable, or lacks the courage, 
to think out his ideas to their logical conclusion. Indeed, does the “task” 
of prompting the masses to put forward concrete demands promising 
palpable results call for special efforts to create a stable, centralized, mili- 
tant organization of revolutionaries? Cannot such a “task” be carried out 
even by masses who do not “struggle rvilh the political police”? Moreover, 
can this task be fulfilled unless, in addition to the few leaders, it is under- 
taken by the workers (the overwhelming majority), who in fact are inca- 
pable of “fighting against the political police”? Such workers, average 
people of the masses, are capable of displaying enomouS energy and self- 
sacrifice in .strikes and in street battles with the police and troops, and 
are capable (in fact, are alone capable) of determining the whole outcome 
of our movement — but the struggle against the political police requires special 
qualities; it requires professional revolutionaries. And we must not only 
see to it that the masses “advance” concrete demands, but also that the 
masses of the workers “advance” an increasing number of such professional 
revolutionaries from their own ranks. Thus we have reached the question 
of the relation between an organization of professional revolutionaries and 
the pare and simple labour movement. Although this question has found 
little reflection in literature, it has greatly engaged us “politicians” in con- 
versations and controversies with those comrades who gravitate more or less 
towards Economism. It is a question that deserves Special treatment. But 
before taking it up we shall deal with one other quotation in order to il- 
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lustrate the position we hold in regard to the connection between primi- 
tiveness and Economism. 

In his Reply, N. N. wrote: “The ‘Emancipation of Labour Group’ de- 
mands direct struggle against the government without first considering 
where the material forces for this struggle are to be obtained, and without 
indicating ‘the path of the struggle’’" Emphasizing the last words, the 
author adds the following footnote to the word “path”: “This cannot be 
explained by the conspiratorial aims pursued, because the program does 
not refer to secret plotting but to a mass movement. The masses cannot 
proceed by secret paths. Can we conceive of a secret strike? Can we conceive 
of secret demonstrations and petitions?” {Vademecum, p. 59.) Thus, the 
author approaches quite closely to the question of the “material forces” 
(organizers of striked and demonstrations) and to the “paths” of the struggle, 
but, nevertheless, is still in a state of consternation, because he “worships” 
the mass movement, i.e., he regards it as something drat relieves us of the 
necessity of carrying on revolutionary acdvily and not as something that 
should embolden us and stimulate our revolutionary activity. Secret strikes 
are impossible — ^for those who take a direct and immediate part in them, hut 
a strike may remain (and in the majority of cases does remain) a “secret” 
to the masses of the Russian workers, because the government takes care to 
out all communication between strikers, takes care to prevent all news of 
strikes from spreading. Now here indeed is a special “struggle with the 
political police” required, a struggle that can never be conducted by such 
large masses as usually take part in strikes. Such a struggle must be organ- 
ized, according to “all the rules of the art,” by people who are professionally 
engaged in revolutionary activity. The fact that the masses are spontane- 
ously entering the movement does not make the organization of this struggle 
less necessary. On the contrary, it makes it more necessary; for we Socialists 
would be failing in our duty to the masses if we did not prevent the police 
from making a secret of (and if we did not ourselves sometimes secretly 
prepare) every strike and every demonstration. And we shall succeed in 
doing this, precisely because the spontaneously awakening masses will also 
advance from their own ranks increasing numbers of “professional revolu- 
tionaries” (that is, if we are not so foolish as to advise the workers to keep 
on marking time). 


C. Organisation of Workers and Organization of Revolutionaries 

It is only natural that a Social-Democrat, who conceives the political 
struggle as being identical with the “economic struggle against the employers 
and the government,” should conceive of an “organization of revolutionaries” 
as being more or less identical with an “organization of workers.” And 
this, in fact, is what actually happens; so that when we talk about organi- 
zation, we literally talk in different tongues. I recall a conversation I once 
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Iiad with a fairly consistent Economist, with whom I had not been previously 
acquainted. We were discussing the pamphlet Who Will Make the Political 
Revolutionl and we were very soon agreed that the principal defect in 
that brochure was that it ignored the question of organization. We were 
beginning to think that we were in complete agreement with each other — 
but as the conversation proceeded, it became clear that we were talking 
of different things. My interlocutor accused the author of the brochure just 
mentioned of ignoring strike funds, mutual aid societies, etc.; whereas I 
bad in mind an organization of revolutionaries as an essential factor in 
“making” the political revolution. After that became clear, I hardly re- 
member a single question of importance upon which 1 was in agreement 
with that Economist! 

What was the source of our disagreement? The fact that on questions of 
organization and politics the Economists are forever lapsing from Social- 
Democracy into trade unionism. The political struggle carried on by the 
Social-Democrats is far more extensive and complex than the economic 
struggle the workers carry on against ‘the onployers and the government. 
Similarly (and indeed for that reason) , the organization of a revolutionary 
Social-Danocratic Parly must inevitably differ from the organizations of 
the workers designed for the latter struggle. A workers’ organization must 
in the first place be a trade organization; secondly, it must be as wide as 
possible; and thirdly, it must be as public as conditions will allow (here, 
and further on, of course, I have only autocratic Russia in mind). On the 
other hand, the organizations of revolutionaries must consist first and 
foremost of people whose profession is that of a revolutionary (that is why 
I speak of organizations of revolutionaries, meaning revolutionary Social- 
Democrats). In view of this common feature of the members of such an 
organization, all distinctions as between workers and intellectuals, and cer- 
tainly distinctions of trade and profession, must be obliterated. Such an 
organization must of necessity he not too extensive and as secret as possible. 
Let us examine this threefold distinction. 

In countries where political liberty exists the distinction between a trade 
union and a political organization is clear, as is the distinction between 
trade unions and Social-Democracy. The relation of the latter to the former 
will naturally vary in each country according to historical, legal and other 
conditions — it may he more or less close or more or less complex (in 
our opinion it should be as close and simple as possible) ; but trade union 
organization^ are certainly not in the least identical wiih the Social-Dem- 
ocratic Party organizations in free countries. In Russia, however, the yoke 
of autocracy appears at first glance to obliterate all distinctions between 
a Social-Democratic organization and trade unions, because all workers’ 
associations and all circles are prohibited, and because the principal mani- 
ffstation and weapon of the workers’ economic struggle—the strike — is re- 
garded os a criminal offence (and sometimes even as a political offence!). 
Conditions in our country, therefore, strongly "impel” the workers who are 
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conducling tlie economic struggle to concern themselves with political ques- 
tions. They also “impel” the Social-Democrats to confuse trade unionism 
with Social-Democracy (and our KrichevSkys, Martynovs and their like, 
while speaking enthusiastically of the first kind of “impelling,” fail to ob- 
serve the “impelling” of the second kind). Indeed, picture to yourselves the 
people who are immersed ninety-nine per cent in “the economic struggle 
agaipst the employers and the government.” Some of them have never, dur- 
ing the whole course of their activity (four to six months), thought of the 
need for a more complex organization of revolutionaries, others, perhaps, 
come acroiss die fairly widely distributed Bernsteinian literature, from which 
they become convinced of the profound importance of the forward march of 
“the drab every-day struggle.” Still others are carried away, perhaps, by the 
seductive idea of showing the world a new example of “close and organic 
contact with the proletarian struggle” — contact between the trade union and 
Social-Democratic movements. Such people would perhaps argue that the 
later a country enters into the arena of capitalism and, consequently, of the 
labour movement, the more the Socialists in that country may take part in, 
and support, the trade union movement, and the less reason is there for 
non-Social-Democratic trade unions. So far, the argument is absolutely 
correct; unfortunately, however, some go beyond that and hint at the 
complete fusion of Social-Democracy with trade unionism. Wo shall soon 
see, from the example of the rules of the Si. Petersburg League of Struggle, 
what a harmful effect these dreams have upon our plans of organization. 

The workers’ organizations for the economic struggle should be trade 
union organizations. Every Social-Democratic worker should as far as 
possible assist and actively work inside these organizations. That is true. 
But it is not to our interest to demand that only Social-Democrats should be 
eligible for membership in the trade unions, for this would only restrict our 
influence over the masses. Let every worker who understands the need to 
unite for the struggle against the employers and the government join the 
trade unions. The very aim of the trade unions would be unattainable unless 
they were very wide organizations. And the wider these organizations are, 
the wider our influence over them will be — an influence due not only to the 
“spontaneous” development of the economic struggle but also to the direct 
and conscious effort of the Socialist trade union members to influence their 
comrades. But a wide organization caimot apply the methods of strict se- 
crecy (since the latter demands far greater training than is required for the 
economic struggle). How is the contradiction between the need for a large 
membership and the need for strictly secret methods to be reconciled? How 
ere we to make the trade unions as public as possible? Generally speaking, 
there are perhaps only two ways to this end; either the trade unions become 
legalized (which in some countries precedes the legalization of the Socialist 
and political unions), or the organization is kept a secret one, but so “free” 
and amorphous, lose as the Germans say, that the need for secret methods 
becomes almost negligible as far as the bulk of the members i.s concerned. 
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The legalization oi the non-Socialiat and non-polilical labour unions in 
Russia has already begun, and there is no doubt that every advance our 
rapidly growing Social-Democratic working-class movement makes will 
increase and encourage the attempts at legalization. These attempts pro- 
ceed for the most part from supporters of the existing order, but they will 
proceed also from the workers themselves and from the liberal intellectu- 
als. The banner of legality has already been unfurled by the Vassilyevs and 
die Zubatovs. Support has been promised by the Ozerovs and the Wormses, 
and followers of the new tendency are to be found among the workers. Hence- 
forth, we must reckon with this tendency. How are we to reckon with it? 
There can be no two opinions about this among Social-Democrats. We 
must constantly expose any part played in this movement by the Zubatoys 
and the Vassilyevs, the gendarmes and the priests, and explain to the 
workers what their real intentions are. We must also expose the conciliatory, 
“harmonious” undertoneis that will be heard in the speeches delivered by 
liberal politicians at the legal meetings of the workers, irrespective of 
whether they proceed from an earnest conviction of the desirability of 
peaceful class collaboration, whether they proceed from a desire to curry 
favour with the employers, or are simply the result of clumsiness. We must 
also warn the workers against the traps often set by the police, who at such 
open meetings and permitted societies spy out the “hotheads” and who, 
through the medium of the legal organizations, endeavour to plant their 
agents provocateurs in the illegal organizations. 

But while doing all this, we must not forget that in the long run the 
legalization of the working-class movement will be to our advantage, and 
not to that of the Zubatovs. On Uie contrary, our campaign of exposure 
will help to separate the tares from the wheat. What the tares are, we 
have already indicated. By the wheat, we mean attracting the attention 
of istill larger and more backward sections of the workers to social and 
political questions, and freeing ourselves, the revolutionaries, from func- 
tions which are essentially legal (the distribution of legal books, mutual 
aid, etc.), the development of which will inevitably provide us with an 
increasing quantity of material for agitation. In this sense, we may say, 
and we should say, to the Zubatovs and the Ozerovs: keep at it, gentlemen, 
do your best! When you place a trap in the path of the workers (either 
by way of direct provocation, or by the “honest” corruption of the workers 
with the aid of “Struve-ism”), we shall see to it that you are exposed. But 
whenever you take a real step forward, even if it is the most timid zigzag, 
we shall say: please continue! And the only step that can be a real step 
forward is a real, if small, extension of the workers’ field of action. Every 
such extension will be to our advantage and will help to hasten the advent 
of legal societies, not of the kind in which agents provocateurs hunt for 
Socialists, but of the kind in which Socialists will hunt for adherents. In 
a word, our task is to fight down the tares. It is not our business to grow 
wheat in flower pots. By pulling up the tares, we clear the soil for the 
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wheat. And while the old-fashioned folk are lending their ilower-pot crops, 
we must prepare reapers, not only to cut down the tares of today, but also 
to reap the wheal of to-morrow. 

Legalization, therefore, will not solve the problem of creating a trade 
union organization that will he as public and as extensive as possible 
(hot we would be extremely glad if the Zubatovs and the Ozerovs provided 
even a partial opportunity for such a solution — to which end we must fight 
them as strenuously as possible!). There only remains the path of secret 
trade union organization; and we must oiler all possible assistance to the 
workers, who (as we definitely know) are already adopting this path. Trade 
union organizations may not only he of tremendous value in developing 
and consolidating the economic struggle, but may also become a very 
Important auxiliary to political agitation and revolutionary organization. 
In order to achieve this purpose, and in order to guide the nascent trade 
union movement in the direction the Social-Democrats desire, we must 
first fully understand the foolishness of the plan of organization witli which 
the St. Petersburg Economists have been occupying themselves for nearly 
five years. That plan is described in the “Rules for a Workers’ Benefit 
Fund” of July 1897 {Listok Rabotnika, No. 9-10, p. 4G, in Rabochaya Mysl, 
No. 1), and also in the “Rules for a Trade Union Workers’ Organization,” 
of October 1900. (Special leaflet printed in St. Petersburg and quoted in 
Iskra, No, 1.) The fundamental error contained in both these sets of rales 
is that they give a detailed formulation of a wide workers’ organization 
and confuse the latter with the organization of revolutionaries. Let us take 
the last-mentioned set of rules, since it is drawn up in greater detail. The 
body of it consists of fifty-two paragraphs. Twenty-three paragraphs deal 
with structure, the method of conducting business and the competence of 
the “workers’ circles,” which are to be organized in every factory (“not 
more than ten persons”) and which elect “central (factory) groups,” “The 
central group,” says paragraph 2, “observes all that goes on in its factory 
or workshop and keeps a record of events.” “The central group presents 
to subscribers a monthly report on the state of the funds” (par. 17), etc. 
Ten paragraphs are devoted to the “district organization,” and nineteen to 
the highly complex interconnection between the “Committee of the Workers’ 
Organization” and the “Committee of the St. Petersburg League of Struggle” 
(delegates from each district and from the “executive groups” — “groups 
of propagandists, groups for maintaining contact with the provinces and 
with the organization abroad, and for managing stores, publications and 
funds”) . " * 

Social-Democracy=“ executive groups" in relation to the economic struggle 
of the workers! It would be difficult to find a more striking illustration 
than this of how the Economists’ ideas deviate from Social-Democracy 
to trade unionism, and how foreign to them is the idea that a Social- 
Democrat must concern himself first and foremost with an organization of 
revolutionaries, capable of guiding the whole proletarian struggle for 
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emancipation. To talk of “the political emancipation of the working class” 
and the struggle against “tsarist despotism,” and at the same time to draft 
rules like these, indicates a complete failure to understand what the real 
political tasks of Social-Democracy are. Not one of the fifty or so paragraphs 
reveals the slightest glimmer of understanding that it is necessary to conduct 
the widest possible political agitation among the masses, an agitation that 
deals with every phase of Russian absolutism and with every aspect of the 
various social classes in Russia. Rules like these are of no use even for 
the achievement of trade union aims, let alone political aims, for that 
requires organization according to trade, and yet the rules do not contain 
a single reference to this. 

But most characteristic of all, perhaps, is the amazing top-heavineiss of 
the whole “system,” which attempts to bind every factory with the “commit- 
tee” by a permanent string of uniform and ludicrously petty rules and a 
three-stage system of election. Hemmed in by the narrow outlook of 
Economism, the mind is lost in details which positively reek of red' tape 
and bureaucracy. In practice, of course, three-fourths of the clauses are 
never applied; on the otlier hand, however, a “conspiratorial organization 
of this kind, with its central group in each factory, makes it very easy for 
the gendarmes to carry out raids on a large scale. Our Polish comrades 
have already passed through a similar phase in their own movement, when 
everybody was extremely enthusiastic about the extensive organization of 
workers’ funds; but they very quickly abandoned these ideas when they 
became convinced that such organizations only provided rich harvests for 
the gendarmes. If we are out for wide workers’ organizations, and not for 
wide arrests, if it is not our purpose to provide satisfaction to the gendarmes, 
these organizations must remain absolutely loose. But will they be able 
to function? Well, let us see what the functions are: “...to observe all 
that goes on in the factory and keep a record of events.” (Par. 2 of the 
Rules.) Do we need a special group for this? Could not the purpose be 
better served by correspondence conducted in the illegal papers and without 
setting up special groups? "...to lead the struggles of the workers for the 
improvement of their workshop conditions.” (Par. 3 of the Rules). This, 
loo, requires no special group. Any agitator with any intelligence at all 
can gather what demands the workers want to advance in the course of 
ordinary conversation and transmit them to a narrow — ^not a wide — organ- 
ization of revolutionaries to be embodied in a leaflet. “. . . to organize a 
fund ... to which subscriptions of two kopeks per ruble* should be made” 
(par. 9) ... to present monthly reports to subscribers on the state of the 
funds (par, 17) ... to expel members who fail to pay their subscriptions 
(par. 10), and so forth. Why, this is a very paradise for the police; for 
nothing would be easier than for them to penetrate into the ponderous 
secrecy of a “central factory fund,” confiscate the money and arretet the 
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best members. Would it not be simpler to issue one-kopek or two-kopek 
coupons bearing the official stamp of a well-known (very exclusive and very 
secret) organization, or to make collections without coupons of any kind 
and to print reports in a certain agreed code in the illegal paper? The 
object would thereby be attained, but it would be a hundred times more 
difficult for the gendarmes to pick up clues. 

I could go on analysing the rules, but I think that what has been said 
will suffice. A small, compact core, consisting of reliable, experienced and 
hardened workers, with responsible agents in the principal districts and 
cdnnected by all the rules of strict secrecy with the organizations of revo- 
lutionaries, can, with the wide support of the masses and without an elaborate 
organization, perform all the functions of a trade union organization, and 
perforin them, moreover, in the manner Social-Democrats desire. Only 
in this way can 'we secure the consolidation and development of a Social- 
Democratic trade union movement, in spite of the gendarmes. 

It may be objected that an organization which is so loose that it is not 
even definitely formed, and which even has no enrolled and registered 
members, cannot be called an organization at all. That may very well be. 
I am not out for names. But this “organization without members” can do 
everything that is required, and will, from the very outset, guarantee the 
closest contact between our future trade unions and Socialism. Only an 
incorrigible utopian would want a toide organization of workers, with 
elections, reports, universal suffrage, etc., under the autocracy. 

The moral to be drawn from this is a simple one. If we begin with 
the solid foundation of a strong organization of revolutionaries, we can 
guarantee the stability of the movement as a whole and carry out the aims 
of both Social-Democracy and of trade unionism. If, however, we begin 
with a wide workers’ organization, supposed to he most “accessible” to 
the masses, when as a matter of fact it will be most accessible to the 
gendarmes and will make the revolutionaries most accessible to the police, 
we shall achieve the aims neither of Social-Democracy nor of trade union- 
ism; we shall not escape from our primitiveness, and because we con- 
stantly remain scattered and broken up, we shall make only the trade 
unions of the Zubatov and Ozerov type most accessible to the masses. 

What, properly speaking, should be the functions of the organization 
of revolutionaries? We shall deal with this in detail. But first let us exam- 
ine a very typical argument advanced by the terrorist, who (sad fate! > in 
this matter also is a next-door neighbour to the Economist. Svoboda (No, 1), 
a journal published for workers, contains an article entitled “Organization,” 
the author of which tries to defend his friends, the Economist workers 
of Ivanovo-Voznesensk. He writes: 

“It is a bad thing when the crowd is mute and unenlightened, and 
when the movement does not proceed from the rank and file. For in- 
^ stance, the students of a university town leave for their homes during 
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the summer and otlier vacations and immediately the workers’ move- 
ment comes to a standstill. Can a workers’ movement which has to be 
pushed on from outside be a real force? Of course not! ... It has not 
yet learned to walk, it is still in leading strings. So it is everywhere. 
The students go ofE, and everything comes to a standstill. As soon as 
the cream is skimmed — the milk turns sour. If the ‘committee’ is ar- 
rested, everything comes to a standstill until a new one can be formed. 
And one never knows what sort of committee will be set up next — ^it 
may be nothing like the former one. The first preached one thing, the 
second may preach the very opposite. The continuity between yesterday 
and to-morrow is broken, the experience of the past does not enlighten 
the future. And all this is because no deep roots have been struck 
in the crowd; because, instead of having a hundred fools at work, we 
have a dozen wise men. A dozen wise men can be wiped out at a snap, 
but when the organization embraces the crowd, everything will pro- 
ceed from the crowd and nobody, however zealous, can stop the cause.” 
(P. 63.) 

The facts are described correctly. The above quotation presents a fairly 
good picture of our primitive methods. But the conclusions drawn from it 
are worthy of Rabochaya Mysl both for their stupidity and their political 
tactlessness. They represent the height of stupidity, because the author con- 
fuses the philosophical and social-Wstorical question of the “depth” of the 
“roots” of the movement with the technical and organizational question of 
the best method of fighting the gendarmes. They represent the height of 
political tactlessness, because the author, instead of appealing from the 
bad leaders to the good leaders, appeals from the leaders in general to the 
“crowd.” This is as much an attempt to drag the movement back organiza- 
tionally as the idea of substituting excitative terrorism for political agitation 
is an attempt to drag it back politically. Indeed, I am experiencing a verita- 
ble embarras de richesses, and hardly know where to begin to disentangle 
the confusion Svoboda has introduced in this subject. For the sake of clarity, 
I shall begin by quoting an example. Take the Germans, It will not be de- 
nied, I hope, that the German organizations embrace the crowd, that in Ger- 
many everything proceeds from Ae crowd, that the working-class movement 
there has learned to walk. Yet observe how this vast crowd of millions values 
its "dozen” tried political leaders, ho\y firmly it clings to them! Members of 
the hostile parties in parliament often tease the Socialists by exclaiming; 

Fine democrats you are indeed! Your movement is a working-class move- 
ment only in name; as a -matter of fact, it is the same clique of leaders that 
is always in evidence, Bebel and Laebknecht, year in and year out, and 
that goes on for decades. Your deputies who are supposed to be elected 
from among the workers are more permanent than the officials appointed 
by the Emperor!” But the Germans only smile with contempt at these 
demagogic attempts to set the "crowd” against the “leaders,”- to aroqse 
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bad and ambitious instincts in tbc former, and to rob the movement of its 
solidity and stability by undermining the confidence of the masses in their 
“dozen wise men The political ideas of the Germans have already devel- 
oped sufficiently and they have acquired enough political experience to 
enable them to understand that without the “dozen” tried and talented lead- 
ers (and talented men are not bom by the hundred), professionally trained, 
schooled by long experience and working in perfect harmony, no class in 
modern society is capable of conducting a determined struggle. The Ger- 
mans have had demagogues in their ranks who have flattered the “hundred 
fools,” exalted them above the “dozen wise men,” extolled the “mighty fists” 
of the masses, and (like Most and Hasselmann) have spurred them on to 
reckless “revolutionary” action and sown distrust towards the firm and 
steadfast leaders. It was only by stubbornly and bitterly combating every 
element of demagogy within the Socialist movement that German Socialism 
managed to grow and become as strong as it is. Our wiseacres, however, at 
the very moment when Russian Social-Democracy is passing throng a crisis 
entirely due to our lack of sufficient numbers of trained, developed and ex- 
perienced leaders to guide the spontaneous ferment of the masses, cry out 
with the profundity of fools, “it is a bad thing when the movement does 
not proceed from the rank and file.” 

“A committee of students is no good, it is not stable.” Quite true. But 
the conclusion that should be drawn from this is that we must have a com- 
mittee of professional revolutionaries and it does not matter whether a stu- 
dent or a worker is capable of qualifying himself as a professional revolu- 
tionary. The conclusion you draw, however, is that the working-class move- 
ment must not be pushed on from outside! In your political innocence you 
fail to observe that you are playing Into the hands of our Economists and 
fostering our primitiveness. In what way, I would like to ask, did tlie stu- 
dents “push on” the workers? Solely by the student bringing to the worker 
the scraps of political knowledge he himself possessed, the crumbs of So- 
cialist ideas he had managed to acquire (for the principal intellectual diet 
of the present-day student, “legal Marxism,” can furnish only the A B C, 
only the crumbs of knowledge). There has never been too much of such 
“pushing on from outside,” on the contrary, so far there has been too little, 
all loo little of it in our movement; we have been stewing in our own juice 
far too long; we have bowed far too slavishly before the spontaneous 
“economic struggle of the workers against the employers and ffie govern- 
ment.” We professional revolutionaries must make it our business and we 
will make it our business to continue this kind of “pushing” a hundred 
limes more forcibly than we have done hitherto. The very fact that yon 
select so despicable a phrase as “pushing on from outside” — a phrase which 
cannot but rouse in the workers (at least in the workers who axe as ignorant 
as you yourselves are) a sense of distrust towards all who bring them 
political knowledge and revolutionary experience from outside, and rouse 
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in them an instinctive hostility to all such people — proves that you are 
demagogues, and a demagogue is the worst enemy of the working class. 

Ob! Don’t start howling about my “uncomradely mediods” of controversy. 
I have not the least intention of casting aspersions upon the purity of your 
intentions. As I have already said, one may become a demagogue out of 
sheer political innocence. But I have shown that you have descended to 
demagogy, and 1 shall never tire of repealing that demagogues are the 
worst enemies of the working class. They are the worst enemies of the 
working class because they arouse bad instincts in the crowd, because the 
ignorant worker is unable to recognize his enemies in men who represent 
themselves, and sometimes sincerely represent themselves, to be his friends. 
They are the worst enemies of the working class because in this period 
of dispersion and vacillation, when our movement is just beginning to 
take shape, nothing is easier than to employ demagogic methods to side- 
track the crowd, which can realize its mistake only by bitter experience. 
That is why the slogan of the day for Russian Social-Democrats must be: 
resolute opposition to Svoboda and Rabocheye Byelo, both of which have 
sunk to the level of demagogy. We shall return to this subject again.* 
“A dozen wise men can be more easily wiped out than a hundred fools!” 
This wonderful truth (for which the hundred fools will always applaud you) 
appears obvious only because in the very midst of the argument you have 
skipped from one question to anotlier. You began by talking, and continued 
to talk, of wiping out a “committee,” of wiping out an “organization,” and 
now you skip to the question of getting hold of the “roots” of the move- 
ment in the “depths.” The fact is, of course, that our movement cannot be 
wiped out precisely because it has hundreds and hundreds of thousands of 
roots deep down among the masses; but that is not the point we are discuss- 
ing. As far as “deep roots” are concerned, we cannot be “wiped out” even 
now, in spite of all our primitiveness, but we all complain, and cannot 
but complain, that Organizations” are wiped out, with die result that it 
is impossible to maintain continuity in the movement. If you agree to discuss 
the question of wiping out the organizations and to stick to that question, 
then I assert that it is far more difficult to wipe out a dozen wise men than 
a hundred fools. And this position I shall defend no matter how much you 
instigate the crowd against me for my “anti-democratic” views, etc. As I 
have already said, by “wise men,” in connection with organization, I mean 
professional revolutionaries, irrespective of whether they are trained from 
among students or workingmen. I assert: 1) that no movement can endure 
without a stable organization of leaders that maintains continuity; 2) that 
the wider the masses spontaneously drawn into the struggle, forming the 


* For the moment ws shall observe merely that our remarks on “pushing on 
from outside” and the other views on organization expressed by Svoboda apply entirely 
to all the Fconomists, including the adherents of Rabocheye Dyelo, for either they 
themselves have preached and defended such viewe op organization, or have them- 
lelws drifted into tbero, 
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basis of the movement and participating in it, the more urgent the need of 
such an organization, and the more solid this organization must he (for 
it is much easier for demagogues to sidetrack the more backward sections 
of the masses) ; 3) that such an organization must consist chiefly of people 
professionally engaged in revolutionary activity; 4) that in an autocratic 
state the more we confine the membership of such an organization to people 
who are professionally engaged in revolutionary activity and who have been 
professionally trained in the art of combating the political police, the more 
difficult will it be to wipe out such an organization, and 5) the greater will 
be the number of people of the working class and of other classes of society 
who will he able to join the movement and perform active work in it. 

I invite our Economists, terrorists and “Economists-terrorists”* to confute 
these propositions. At the moment, I shall deal only with the last two points, 
The question as to whether it is easier to wipe out “a dozen wise men” 
or “a hundred fools” reduces itself to the question we have considered 
above, namely, whether it is possible to have a mass organization when 
the maintenance of strict secrecy is essential. We can never give a mass 
organization that degree of secrecy which is essential for the persistent and 
continuous struggle against the government. But to concentrate all secret 
functions in the hands of as small a number of professional revolutionaries 
as possible does not mean that the latter irill “do the thinking for all” 
and that the crowd will not lake an active part in the movement. On the 
contrary, the crowd will advance from its ranks increasing numbers of 
professional revolutionaries; ' for it will know that it is not enough for a 
few students and workingmen, waging economic war, to gather together and 
form a “committee,” hut that it takes years to train oneself to be a profes- 
sional revolutionary; the crowd will “iink” not of primitive methods alone 
but of this particular type of training. The contralizalion of the secret 
functions of the organization does not mean the centralization of all the 
functions of the movement. The active participation of the broad masses 
in the dissemination of illegal literature will not diminish because a “dozen” 
professional revolutionaries centralize the secret part of the work; on the 
contrary, it will increase tenfold. Only in this way will the reading of illegal 
literature, the contribution to illegal literature and to some extent even the 


*' This latter term is perhaps more applicable to Svoboda than the former, for 
in an article entitled “The Regeneration of Revolutionism" it defends terrorism, while 
in the article at present under review it defends Economism. One might say of 
Svoboda that “it would if it could, but it can’t” Its wishes and intentions are 
excellent — ^but the result is utter confusion; and this is ohiefly due to the fact that 
while Svoboda advocates continuity of organization, it refuses to recognize the conti- 
nuity of revolutionary thought and of Social-Democratic theory. It wants to revive 
the professional revolutionary (“The Regeneration of Revolutionism."), and to that 
end proposes, first, excitative terrorism, and secondly, “the organization of the aver- 
age worker" (Svoboda, No. 1, p. 66 et seg.), because he will be leas likely to be 
“pushed on from outside.” In other words, it proposes to pull the house down to 
use die timber for wanning it, 
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distribution of illegal literature almost cease to be secret work, for the police 
will soon come to realize the folly and futility of setting the whole judicial 
and administrative machine into motion to intercept every copy of a pub- 
lication that is being broadcast in thousands. This applies not only to tlie 
press, but to every function of the movement, even to demonstrations. The 
active and widespread participation of the masses will not sufier; on the 
contrary, it will benefit by the fact that a “dozen” experienced revolutionar- 
ies, no less professionally trained than the police, will centralize all the 
secret side of the work — prepare leaflets, work out approximate plans and 
appoint bodies of leaders for each urban district, for each factory district 
and for each educational institution, etc. (I know that exception will be 
taken to my “undemocratic” views, but I shall reply fully to this altogether 
unintelligent objection later on.) The centralization of the more secret 
functions in an organization of revolutionaries will not diminish, but rather 
increase the extent and quality of the activity of a large number of other 
organizations which are intended for a broad public and are therefore as 
loose and as non-secret as possible, such as workers’ trade unions, workers’ 
circles for self-education and the reading of illegal literature. Socialist and 
democratic circles among all other sections of the population, etc., etc. We 
must have such circles, trade unions and organizations everywhere in as 
large -a number as possible and with the widest variety of functions; but 
it would be absurd and dangerous to confuse them with the organization pf 
revolutionaries, to obliterate the border line between them, to dim still more 
the masses’ already incredibly hazy appreciation of the fact that in order 
to “serve” the mass movement we must have people who will devote them- 
selves exclusively to Social-Democratic activities, and that such people must 
train themselves patiently and steadfastly to be professional revolutionaries. 

Aye, this appreciation has become incredibly dim. The most grievous 
sin we have committed in regard to organization is that by our primitiveness 
we have lowered the prestige of revolutionaries in Russia. A man who is 
weak and vacillating on theoretical questions, who has a narrow outlook, 
who makes excuses for his own slackness on the ground that the masses 
are awakening spontaneously, who resembles a trade union secretary nltore 
than a people’s tribune, who is unable to conceive of a broad and bold 
plan that would command the respect even of opfionents and who is inex- 
perienced and clumsy in his own professional art — the art of combating the 
political police — such a man is not a revolutionary but a wretched amateur! 

Let no active worker take offence at these frank remarks, for as far as 
insufiioient training is concerned, I apply them first and foremost to myself. 
I used to work in a circle* that set itself great and all-embracing tasks; 
and every member of that circle suffered to the point of torture from the 
realization that we were proving ourselves to be amateurs at a moment in 
history when we might have been able to say, paraphrasing a well-known 


* I cnin refers to his own work in St. PetetsJ>urg in 1893-9S. — Ed, 
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epigram: “Give us an organization of revolutionaries, and we shall overturn 
the whole of Russia!” And the more I recall the burning sense of shame 
I tlien experienced, the more bitter are my feelings towards those pseudo- 
Social-Democrats whose teachings “bring disgrace on the calling of a revo- 
lutionary,” who fail to understand that our task is not to champion degrad- 
ing the revolutionary to the level of an amateur, but to exalt the amateurs 
to the level of revolutionaries. 


D. The Scope of Organizational Woih 

We have already heard from B — v about “the lack of revolutionary 
forces fit for action which is felt not only in St. Petersburg, but throughout 
the whole of Russia.” No one, we suppose, will dispute this fact. But the 
question is, how is it to be explained? B — \ writes: 

“We shall not enter in detail into the historical causes of this 
phenomenon; we shall state merely that a society, demoralized by 
prolonged, political reaction and split by past and present economic 
changes, advances from its own ranks an extremely small number of 
persons fit for revolutionary work; that tlie working class does advance 
from its own ranks revolutionary workers who to some extent reinforce 
the ranks of the illegal organizations, but that the number of such 
revolutionaries is inadequate to meet the requirements of the times. 
This is more particularly the case because the worker engaged for 
eleven and a half hours a day in the factory is mainly able to fulfil 
the functions of an agitator; but propaganda and organization, delivery 
and reproduction of illegal literature, issuing leaflets, etc., are duties 
which must necessarily fall mainly upon the shoulders of an extremely 
small force of intellectuals.” {Rabocheye Dyelo, No. 6, pp. 38-39.) 

There are many points in the above upon which we disagree with B — ^v, 
particularly with those points we have emphasized, and which most strikingly 
reveal that, although weary of our primitive methods every practical 
worker who thinks over the position would be), B — ^v cannot find the way 
out of this intolerable situation, because be is so ground down by Econo- 
mism. It is not true to say that society advances few persons from its ranks 
fit for “work.” It advances very many, but we are unable to make use of 
them all. The critical, transitional state of our movement in this connection 
may be formulated as follows: there are no people — yet there arc enormous 
numbers of people. There are enormous numbers of people, because the 
working class and the most diverse strata of society, year after year, ad- 
vance from their ranks an increasing number of discontented people who 
desire to protest, who are ready to render all the assistance they can in the 
fight against absolutism, the intolerableness of which is not yet recognized 
by all, but is nevertheless more and more acutely sensed by increasing 
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masses of the people. At the same time we have no people, because we 
have no leaders, no political leaders, we have no talented organizers capable 
of organizing extensive and at the same lime uniform and harmonious work 
that would give employment to all forces, even the most inconsiderable, 
“The growth and development of revolutionary organizations,” not only 
lag behind the growth of the labour movement, which even B — ^v admits, 
but also behind the general democratic movement among all strata of the 
people (in passing, probably B — v would now admit this supplement to 
his conclusion). The scope of revolutionary work is loo narrow compared 
with the breadth of the spontaneous basis of the movement. It is too hemmed 
in by the wretched “economic struggle against the employers and the 
government” theory. And yet, at the present time, not only Social-Democratic 
political agitators, but also Social-Democratic organizers must “go among 
all classes of the population.”* 

There is hardly a single practical worker who would have any doubt 
about the ability of Social-Democrats to distribute the thousand and one 
minute functions of their organizational work among the various repre- 
sentatives of the most varied classes. Lack of specialization is one of our 
most serious technical defects, about which B — ^v justly and bitterly com- 
plains. The smaller each separate “operation” in our common cause will 
be, the more people we shall find capable of carrying out such operations 
(people, who in the majority of cases, are not capable of becoming profes- 
sional revolutionaries), the more difficult will it he for the police to “net” 
all these “detail workers,” and the more difficult will it be for them to 
frame up, out of an arrest for some petty affair, a “case” that would justify 
the government’s expenditure on the “secret service." As for the number 
ready to help us, we have already referred in the previous chapter to the 
gigantic change that has taken place in this respect in the last five years 
or so. On the other hand, in order to unite all these tiny fractions into 
one whole, in order, in breaking up functions, to avoid breaking up the 
movement, and in order to imbue those who carry out these minute functions 
with the conviction that their work is necessary and important, for without 
this they will never do the work,** it is necessary to have a strong organi- 

* For example, in military circles an undoubted revival of the democratic spirit 
has recently been observed, partly as a consequence of the frequent street fights that 
now take place against “enemies" like workers and students. And as soon as our 
available forces permit, we must without foil devote serious attention to propaganda 
and agitation among soldiers and officers, and to the creation of "military organiza- 
tions” affiliated to our Party. 

I recall the story a comrade related to me of a factory inspector, who, desiring 
to help, and while in fact helping the Social-Democrats, bitterly complained that he 
did not know wliether the “information” he sent reached the proper revolutionary 
quarter; he did not know how much his help waa really required, and what possibil- 
ities there were for utilizing his small services. Every practical worker, of course, knows 
of more than one case, similar to this, of our primitiveness depriving 'us of allies. 
And these services, each “small" in itself, hut incalculable when taken in the mass, 
could be rendered to us by office employees and officials not only In factories, but in 
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zation of tried revolutionaries. The more secret such an organization would 
be, the stronger and more widespread would be the confidence of the 
masses in the Party, and, as we know, in time of war, it is not only of great 
importance to imbue one’s own army with confidence in its own strengtli, 
it is important also to convince the enemy and all neutral elements of this 
strength; friendly neutrality may sometimes decide the issue. If such an 
organization existed, an organization built up on a firm theoretical founda- 
tion and possessing a Social-Democratic journal, we would have no reason 
to fear that the movement would be diverted from its path by the numerous 
“outside” elements that are attracted to it. (On the contrary, it is precisely 
at the present time, when primitive methods prevail among us, that many 
Social-Democrats are observed to gravitate towards the Credo, and only 
imagine that they are Social -Democrats.) In a word, specialization necessarily 
presupposes centralization, and in its turn imperatively calls for it. 

But B — ^v himself, who has so excellently described the necessity for 
specialization, underestimates its importance, in our opinion, in the second 
part of the argument that we have quoted. The number of workinf^class 
revolutionaries is inadequate, he says. This is absolutely true, and once again 
we assert that the “valuable communication of a close observer” fully 
confirms our view of the causes of the present crisis in Social-Democracy, 
and, consequently, confirms our view of the means for removing these 
causes. Not only are revolutionaries lagging behind the spontaneous awaken- 
ing of the masses generally, but even working-class revolutionaries are 
lagging behind the spontaneous awakening of the working-class masses. 
And this /act most strikingly confirms, even from tbe “practical” point of 
view, not only the absurdity but even the political reaclionariness oi the 
“pedagogics” to which we are so often treated when discussing our duties 
to the workers. This fact proves that our very first and most imperative duty 
is to help to train working-class revolutionaries who will be on the same 
level in regard to Party activity as the revolulionaries from amongst the 
intellectuals (we emphasize the words “in regard to Party activity,” because 
although it is necessary, it is not so easy and not so imperative to bring 
the workers up to the level of intellectuals in other respects). Therefore, 
attention must be devoted principally to the task of raising the workers 
to the level of revolutionaries, and not to degrading ourselves to the level 
of the “labour masses” as the Economists wish to do, or necessarily to 


the postal s'ervicc, on the railways, in the Customs, among the nobility, among the 
clergy and every other walk of life, including even in the police service and at Courtl 
Had we a real party, a real militant organization of revolutionaries, we would not 
put the question bluntly to every one of these “abettors,” we would not hasten in 
every single case to bring them right into the very heart of our “illegality,” but, on 
the contrary, we would husband them very carefully and would train people especially 
for such functions, bearing in mind the fact that many studenta could be of much 
greater service to the Party as “abettors" — officials — than as "short-term" revolu- 
tionaries. But, I repeat, only an organization that is already established and has no 
lack of active forces would have the right to apply such tactics. 
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the level of the “average worker,” as Svoboda desires to do (and by tliiia 
raises itself to the second grade of Economist “pedagogics”). I am far from 
denying the necessity for popular literature for the workers, and especially 
popular (but, of course, not vulgar) literature for the especially backward 
workers. But what annoys me is that pedagogics is constantly confused with 
questions of politics and organization. You, gentlemen, who are so much 
concerned about the “average worker,” as a matter of fact, rather insult 
the workers by your desire to talk down to them when discussing labour 
politics and labour organization. Talk about serious things in a serious 
manner; leave pedagogics to the pedagogues, and not to politicians and 
to organizers! Are there not advanced people, “average people,” and 
“masses,” among the intelligentsia? Does not everyone recognize that popular* 
literature is required also for the intelligentsia and is not such literature 
written? Just imagine someone, in an article on organizing college or high- 
school students, repeating over and over again, as if he had made a new 
discovery, that first of all we must have an organization of “average 
studdHts.” The author of such an article would rightly be laughed at. He 
would be told; give us your ideas on organization, if you have any, and we 
ourselves will settle the question as to which of us are “average,” as to 
who is higher and who is lower. But if you have no organizational ideas 
of your own, then all your chatter about “masses” and “average” is simply 
boring. Try to understand that these questions about “politics” and “organ- 
ization” are so serious in themselves that they cannot be dealt with in any 
other but a serious way. We can and must educate workers (and university 
nnd high school students) so as to be able to discuss these questions with 
them; and once you do bring up these questions for discussion, then give 
real replies to them, do not fall back on the “average,” or on the “masses”; 
don’t evade them by quoting adages or mere phrases.'" 

In order to be fully prepared for his task, the working-class revolutionary 
must also become a professional revolutionary. Hence B — v is wrong when 
he says that as the worker is engaged for eleven and a half hours a day in 
the factory, therefore, the brunt of all the other revolutionary functions 
(apart from agitation) “must necessarily fall mainly upon the shoulders 
of an extremely small force of intellectuals.” It need not “necessarily” be 
so. It is so because we are backward, because we do not recognize our duty 
to assist every capable worker to become a professional agitator, organizer, 
propagandist, literature distributor, etc., etc. In this respect, we waste our 
strength in a positively shameful maimer; we lack the ability to husband 

Svoboda, No. 1, p. 66, in the aiUcle “Organization”) “The heavy tread of the 
army of labour will reinforoe all the demands that will be advanced by Russian 
taboui” — ^Labour with a capital L, of course. And this Very author exclaims: “I am 
not in the least hostile towards the intelligentsia, but" (this is the very word, but, 
that Shchedrin translated as meaning: the ears never grow higher than the forehead, 
never!) “but it always frightfuRy annoys me when a man comes to me, utters beauti- 
ful and charming words and demands tiiat they be accepted for their (his) beauty and 
other virtues.” ^P. 62.) Yes. This “always frightfully annoys” me too. 
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that which should be tended and reared with special- care. Look at the 
Germans; they have a hundred times more forces than we have. But they 
understand perfectly well that the “average” does not too frequently pro- 
mote really capable agitators, etc., from its ranks. Hence they immediately 
try to place every capable workingman in such conditions as will enable 
him to develop and apply his abilities to the utmost: he is made a profes- 
sional agitator, he is encouraged to widen the field of his activity, to spread 
it from one factory to the whole of his trade, from one locality to the whole 
country. He acquires experience and dexterity in his profession, his outlook 
becomes wider, his knowledge increases, he observes the prominent political 
leaders from other localities and other parties, he strives to rise to their 
level and combine within himself the knowledge of working-class environ- 
ment and freshness of Socialist convictions with profe^ional skill, without 
which the proletariat cannot carry on a stubborn struggle with the excellently 
trained enemy. Only in this way can men of the stamp of Bcbel and Auer 
be promoted from the ranks of the working class. But what lakes place very 
largely automatically in a politically free country must in Russia be done 
deliberately and systematically by our organizations. A workingman agi- 
tator who is at all talented and “promising” must not be left to work eleven 
hours a day in a factory. We must arrange that he be maintained by the 
Party, that he may in due time go underground, that he change the place 
of his activity, otlierwise he will not enlarge His experieilce, he will not 
widen his outlook, and will not be able to stay in the fight against the gen- 
darmes lor at least a few years. As the spontaneous rise of the working- 
class masses becomes wider and deeper, they not only promote from their 
ranks an increasing number of talented agitators, but also of talented or- 
ganizers, propagandists and “practical workers” in the best sense of the term 
(of whom there are so few among our intelligentsia who, in the majority 
of cases, are somewhat careless and sluggish in their habits, so character- 
istic of Russians) . When we have detachments of specially trained working- 
class revolutionaries who have gone through long years of preparation (and, 
of course, revolutionaries “of all arms”), no political police in the world 
will be able to contend against them, for these detachments of men abso- 
lutely devoted and loyal to the revolution will themselves enjoy tlie absolute 
confidence and devotion of the broad masses of the workers. The sin we 
commit is that we do not sulEciently “stimulate” the workers to take this 
path, “common” to them and to the “intellectuals,” of professional revolu- 
tionary training, and that we too frequently drag them back by our silly 
speeches about what “can be understood” by the masses of the workej-s, 
by the “average workers,” etc. 

In this, as in other cases, the narrowness of our field of organizational 
work is without a doubt directly due (although the overwhelming majority 
of the “Economists” and the novices in practical work do not appreciate it) 
to the fact that we restrict our theories and our political tasks to a narrow 
field. Bowing in wordiip to spontaneity seems to inspire a fear of taking 
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even one step away from what “can be understood” by the masses, a fear 
of rising too high above mere subservience to the immediate and direct 
requirements of the masses. Have no fear, gentlemen! Remember that we 
stand so low on the plane of organization that the very idea that we could 
rise too high is absurd! 


£. "Conspirative” Organization and “Democracy” 

And yet there are many people among us who are so sensitive to the 
“voice of life” that they fear it more than anything in the world and accuse 
those who adhere to the views here expounded of “Narodnaya Volya”-ism, 
of failing to understand “democracy,” etc. We must deal with these accusa- 
tions, which, of course, have been echoed by Rabocheye Dyelo. 

The writer of these lines knows very well that the St. Petersburg Econ- 
omists even accused Rabochaya Gazeta of being Narodnaya Volya-ite (which 
is quite understandable when one compares it with Rabochaya Mysl), We 
were not in the least surprised, therefore, when, soon after the appearance 
of Iskra, a comrade informed us that the Social-Democrats in the town of 
X describe Iskra as a “Narodnaya Volya”-ite journal. We, of course, were 
flattered by this accusation. What real Social-Democrat has not been accused 
by the Economists of being a Narodnaya Volya-ite? 

These accusations are called forth by a twofold misunderstanding. First, 
the history of the revolutionary movement is so little known among us that 
the very idea of a militant centralized organization which declares a deter- 
mined war upon tsarism is described as “Narodnaya Volya”-ite. But the 
magnificent organization that the revolutionaries had in the ’seventies, and 
which should serve us all as a model, was not formed by the Narodnaya 
Volya-ites but by the adherents of Zemlya i Volya,* whp split up into 
Chorny Peredel-ites and Narodnaya Volya-ites. Consequently, to regard a 
militant revolutionary organization as something specifically Narodnaya 
Volya-ite is absurd both historically and logically, because no revolutionary 

* Zemlya i Volya-itee or Narodniks — ^members of the pettv-bourgeoia revolutionary 
organization Zemlya i Volya (.Land and Freedom) founded in 1876. The Zemlya i 
Volya-itea held the erroneous view that the main revolutionary force in the country 
was the peasantry and not the working class, that the road to Socialism led through 
the peasant commune, and that it was possible to overthrow the rule of the tsar and 
the landlords only by means of peasant “matinies.” In order to raise the peasantry 
against tsarism diey made for the villages, “went among the people” (people, in 
Russian, narod, hence Narodniks) and expounded their views. But the peasants neither 
understood them nor were willing to follow them, whereupon they resolved to continue 
the struggle against autocracy without the people, with their own forces, by means 
of the assassination of individual representatives of the autocracy. A struggle arose 
within the ranks of Zemlya i Volya between the advocates of new methods ^ struggle 
and the followers of the old Narodnik tactics, which led in 1879 to a split of &e 
party into two groups: Narodnaya Volya (The People's Will) and Chorny Peredel 
(The Black Redistribution, i.e., a redistribution of the land).— Ed.' 
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tendency, if il seriously thinks of fighting, can dispense with such an organ- 
ization. But the mistake the Narodnaya Volya-ites committed was not that 
they strove to recruit to their organization all the discontented, and to hurl 
this organization into the decisive battle against the autocracy; on the con- 
trary, that was their great historical merit. Their mistake was that they 
relied on a theory which in substance was not a revolutionary theory at all, 
and they either did not know how, or circumstances did not permit them, 
to link up their movement inseparably with the class struggle that went 
on within developing capitalist society. And only a gross failure to under- 
stand Marxism (or an “understanding” of it in the spirit of Slruve-ism) 
could prompt the opinion that the rise of a mass, spontaneous labour 
movement relieves us of the duty of creating as good an organization of 
revolutionaries as Zemlya i Volya had in its time, and even an incompa- 
rably belter one. On the contrary, this movement imposes this duty upon 
us, because the spontaneous struggle of the proletariat will not become 
a genuine “class struggle” until it is led by a strong organization of revo- 
lutionaries. 

Secondly, many, including apparently B. Krichevsky {Rabocheye Dvelo, 
No. 10, p. 18), misunderstand the polemics that Social-Democrats have 
always waged against the “oonspirative” view of the political struggle, ^'c 
have always protested, and will, of course, continue to protest against con- 
fining the political struggle to conspiracies.* But this does not, of course, 
mean that we deny the need for a strong revolutionary organization. And 
in the pamphlet mentioned in the preceding footnote, after the polemics 
against reducing the political struggle to a conspiracy, a description is 
given (as a Social-Democratic ideal) of an organization so strong as to 
be able to “resort to . . . rebellion” and to every “other form of attack,” 
In order to “deliver a smashing blow against absolutism.”** According to 
its form a strong revolutionary organization of that kind in an autocratic 
country may also be described as a “conspirative” organization, because 
the French word “conspiralion” is tantamount to the Russian word "‘zagovor” 
(“conspiracy”), and we must have the utmost secrecy for an organization 
of that kind. Secrecy is Isuch a necessary condition for such an organization 

* Cf. The Tasks of Russian Social-Democrats, p. 21, Polemics against P. L. Lav- 
rov. {See this volume pp. 138-42. — Ed.) 

** Ibid., p, 23. (See this volume p. 140, — Ed.) Apropos, we diall give another 
illustration of the fact that Rabocheye Dyelo either does not understand what it is 
talking about, or changes its views ‘Vith ever7 change in the wind.” In No, 1 of Hciho- 
cheye Dyelo, we find the following passage in italics: "The sum and substance of the 
views expres.sed in this pamphlet coincide entirely with the editorial program of 
‘Rabocheye Dyelo.’* (P. 142.) Is that so, indeed? Does the view that the mass move- 
ment must* not be set the primary task of overthrowing the autocracy coincide with 
the views expressed in the pamphlet, The Tasks of Russian Social-Democrats? Do “the 
economic struggle against the employers and the govemment” theory and the stages 
theory coincide widi the views expressed in that pamphlet? We leave it to die 
reader to judge whether an organ which understands the meaning of “coincidence" 
in this peculiar manner can have firm principles. 
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that all the other conditions (number and selection of members, functions, 
etc.) must all be subordinated to it. It would be extremely naive indeed, 
therefore, to fear the accusation that we Social-Democrats desire to create 
a conspirative organization. Such an accusation would be as flattering to 
every opponent of Economism as the accusation of being followers of “Na- 
rodnaya Volya”-ism would be. 

Against us it will be argued: such a powerful and strictly secret organ- 
ization, which concentrates in its hands all the threads of secret activities, 
an organization which of necessity must be a centralized organization, may 
too easily throw itself into a premature attack, may thoughtlessly intensify 
the movement before political discontent, the ferment and anger of the 
working class, etc., are sufficiently ripe for it. To this we reply: speaking 
abstractly, it cannot be denied, of course, that a militant organization may 
thoughtlessly commence a battle, which may end in defeat, which might 
have been avoided under other circumstances. But we cannot confine our- 
selves to abstract reasoning on such a question, because every battle bears 
within itself the abstract possibility of defeat, and there is no other way of 
reducing this possibility than by organized preparation for battle. If, how- 
ever, we base our argument on the concrete conditions prevailing in Rus- 
sia at the present time, we must come lo the positive conclusion that a 
strong revolutionary organization is absolutely necessary precisely for the 
purpose of giving firmness to the movement, and of safeguarding it against 
the possibility of its making premature attacks. It is precisely at the present 
time, when no such organization exists yet, and when the revolutionary 
movement is rapidly and spontaneously growing, that we already observe 
two opposite extremes (which, as is to be expected "meet”), i.e., absolutely 
unsound Economism and the preaching of moderation, and equally un- 
sound “excitative terror,” which “strives artificially to call forth symptoms 
of its end in a movement which is developing and becoming strong, but 
which is as yet nearer lo its beginning than to its end.” (V. Zasulich, in 
Zarja, No. 2-3, p. 353.) And the example of Rabocheye Dyelo shows that 
there are already Social-Democrats who give way to both these extremes. 
This is not surprising because, apart from other reasons the “economic strug- 
gle. against the employers and the government” can never satisfy revolu- 
tionaries, and because opposite extremes will always arise here and there. 
Only a centralized, militant organization that consistently carries out a 
Social-Democratic policy, that satisfies, so to speak, all revolutionary in- 
stincts and strivings, can safeguard die movement against making thought- 
less attacks and prepare it for attacks that hold out the promise of success. 

It will be furdier argued against us that the viewh on organization here 
expounded contradict the “principles df democracy.” Now while the first- 
mentioiied accusation was of purely Russian origin, this one is of purely 
foreign origin. And only an organization abroad (the “Union” of Russian 
Social-Democrats) would he capable of giving its editorial board instruc- 
tions like the following: 
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^'Principles of Organization. In older to secure the successful de- 
velopmrait and unification of Social-Democracy, broad democratic prin- 
ciples of Party organization must be emphasized, developed and fought 
for; and this is particularly necessary in view of the anti-deniocratic 
tendencies that have become revealed in the ranks of our Party.” (Two 
Congresses, p, 18.) 

We shall see how Rabocheye Dyclo fights against Iskra’s “anti-democratic 
tendencies” in the next chapter. Here we shall examine more closely the 
“principle” that the Economists advance. Everyone will probably agree 
that “broad democratic principles” presuppose the two following conditions; 
first, full publicity, and second, election to all olficeis. It would be absurd to 
speak about democracy without publicity, that is, a publicity that extends 
beyond the circle of the membership of the organization. We coll the Ger- 
man Socialist Party a democratic organization because all it does is done 
publicly; even its party congresses are held in public. But no one would 
call an organization that is hidden from every one but its members by a 
veil of secrecy, a democratic organization. What is die use of advancing 
"broad democratic principles” when the fundamental condition for these 
principles cannot he fulfilled by a secret organization? “Broad principles” 
turns out to be a resonant but hollow phrase. More than that, this phrase 
proves that the urgent tasks in regard to organization are totally misunder- 
stood. Everyone knows how great is the lack of secrecy among the “broad” 
masses of revolutionaries. We have heard the bitter complaints of B — ^v 
on this score, and his absolutely just demand for a “strict selection of 
members.” (Rabocheye Dyelo, No. 6, p. 42.) And people who boast about 
their “sensitiveness to life” come forward in a situation like thiis, and urge, 
not strict secrecy and a strict (and therefore more restricted) selection of 
members but "broad democratic principles!” This is whnt we call being 
absolutely wide of the mark. 

Nor is the situation with regard to the second attribute of democracy, 
namely, the principle of election, any better. In politically free countries, 
this condition is taken for granted. “Membership of the Party is open to 
those who accept the principles of the Party program, and render all the 
support they can to the Party” — ^says point I of the rules of the German 
Social-Democratic Party. And as the political arena is as open to the pub- 
lic view as is the stage in a theatre, this acceptance or non-acceptance, 
.support or opposition, is known to all from the press and public meetings. 
Everyone knows that a certain political figure began in such and such a 
way, passed through such and such an evolution, behaved in a trying mo- 
ment in such and such a way and possesses such and such qualities and, 
constiquently, knowing all the facts of the case, every Party member can 
decide for himself whether or not to elect this person for a certain Party 
office. The general control (in the literal sense of the term) that the Parly 
exercises over every act this person commits in the poitical field brings 
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into existence an automatically operating mechanism which brings about 
whal in biology is called “survival of the fittest.” “Natural selection” of full 
publicity, the principle of election and general control provide the guar- 
antee that, in the last analysis, every political figure will be “in his proper 
place,” will do the work for which he is best fitted by his strength and 
abilities, will feel the effects of his mistakes on himself, and prove before 
all the world his ability to recognize mistakes and to avoid them. 

Try to put this picture in the frame of our autocracy! Is it conceivable 
in Russia for all those “who accept the principles of the Party program 
and render all the support they can to the Party” to control every action 
of the revolutionary working in secret? Is it possible for all the revolu- 
tionaries to elect one of their number to any particular office, when, in 
the very interests of the work, he must conceal his identity from nine out 
of ten of these “all”? Ponder a little over the real meaning of the high- 
sounding phrases that Rabocheye Dyelo gives utterance to, and you will 
realize that “broad democracy” in Party organization, amidst the gloom 
of autocracy and the domination of gendarme selection, is nothing more 
than a useless and Ivarmful toy. It is a useless toy because, as a matter of 
fact, no revolutionary organization has ever practised broad democracy, 
nor could it, however much it desiredi to do so. It is a harmful toy because 
any attempt to practise the “broad democratic principles” will simply 
facilitate die work of the police in making big raids, it will perpetuate 
the prevailing primitiveness, divert the thoughts of the practical workers 
from the serious and imperative task of training themselves to become 
professional revolutionaries to that of drawing up detailed “paper” rules 
for election systems. Only abroad, where very often people who have no 
opportunity of doing real live work gather together, can the “game of de- 
mocracy” be played here and there, especially in small groups. 

In order to show how implausible Rabocheye Dyelo’s favourite trick 
is of advancing the plausible “principle” of democracy in revolutionary 
affains, we shall again call a witness. This witness, E. Serebryakov, the 
editor of the London magazine, Nahamnye, has a tender feeling for Rabo- 
cheye Dyelo, and is filled with hatred against Plekhanov and the Plekhanov- 
ites. In articles that it published on the split in ihe “Foreign Union of 
Russian Social-Democrats,” Nakanunye definitely took the side of Rabocheye 
Dyelo and poured a stream of despicable abuse upon Plddianov. But this 
only makes this witness all the more valuable for us on this question. In 
No. 7 of Nakanunye (July 1899), in an article entitled “The Manifesto of 
the Self-Ememcipation of the Workers Group,” E. Serebryakov argues that 
it was “indecent” to talk about such tilings as “self-deception, priority and 
so-called Areopagus in a serious revolutionary movement” and inter alia 
wrote; 

“Myshkin, Rogachev, Zhelyabov, Mikhailov, Perovskaya, Figner and 
others never regarded themselves as leade^Sj and no one ever elected 
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or appointed them as such, although as a matter of fact, they were 
leaders because, in the propaganda period, as well as in the period 
of the fight against the government, they took the brunt of the work 
upon themselves, they went into the most dangerous places and their 
activities were the most fruitful. Leadership came to them not because 
they wislied it, but because the comrades surrounding them had con- 
fidence in their wisdom, their energy and loyalty. To be afraid of 
some kind of Areopagus [if it is not feared, why write about it?] that 
would arbitrarily govern the movement is' far too naive. Who would 
obey it?” 

We ask the reader, in what way does “Areopagus” differ from “anti- 
democratic tendencies”? And is it not evident that Rabocheye Oyelo's 
“plausible” organizational principle is equally naive and indecent; naive, 
because no one would obey “Areopagus,” or people with “anti-democratic 
tendencies,” if “the comrades surrounding them had” no “confidence in their 
wisdom, energy and loyalty” ; indecent, because it is a demagogic sally cal- 
culated to play on the conceit of some, on the ignorance of the actual 
state of our movement on the part of others, and on the lack of training 
and ignorance of the history of the revolutionary movement of still others. 
The only serious organizational principle the active workers of our move- 
ment can accept is strict secrecy, strict selection of members and the train- 
ing of professional revolutionaries. If wo possessed these qualities, some- 
thing even more than “democracy” would be guaranteed to us, namely, 
complete, comradely, mutual confidence among revolutionaries. And this 
is absolutely essential for us because in Russia it is useless thinking that 
democratic control can serve as a substitute for it. It would be a great mis- 
take to believe that because it is impossible to establish real “democrntic” 
control, the members of the revolutionary organization will remain alto- 
gether unoonlrolled. They have pot the time to think about the toy forms 
of democracy (democracy within a close and compact body of connades in 
which complete, mutual confidence prevails), but they have a lively sense 
of their responsibility, because they know from experience that an organiza- 
tion of real revolutionaries will stop at nothing to rid itself of an undesir- 
able member. Moreover, there is a fairly well-developed public opinion in 
Russian (and international) revolutionary circles which has a long history 
behind it, and which sternly and ruthlessly punishes every departure from 
the duties of comradeship (and does not "democracy,” real and not toy 
democracy, form a part of the conception of comradeship?). Take all this 
into consideration and you will realize that all the talk and resolutions 
about “anti-democratic tendencies” has the fetid odour of the game of 
generals that is played abroad. 

It must be observed also, that the other source of this talk, i.e., naivete, 
is likewise fostered by the confusion of ideas concerning the meaning of 
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democracy. In Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s book on trade unionism,* there is an 
interesting chapter entitled “Primitive Democracy.” In this chapter, the 
authors relate how, in the first period of existence of their unions, the Brit- 
ish workerSs thought that it was an indispensable sign of democracy for all 
the members to do all the work of managing the unions ; not only were all 
questions decided by the votes of all the members, but all the official duties 
were fulfilled by all the members in turn, A long period of historical ex- 
perience was required to teach these workers how absurd such a conception 
of, democracy was- and to make them understand the necessity for repre- 
sentative institutions on the one hand, and for full-time professional officials 
on the other. Only after a number of cases of financial bankruptcy of trade 
unions occurred did the workers realise that rates of subscriptions and 
benefits cannot be decided merely by a democratic vote, but must be based 
on the advice of insurance experts. Let us take also Kautsky’s book on par- 
liamentarism and legislation by the people. There you will find that the 
conclusions drawn by the Marxian theoretician coincide with the lessons 
learned from many years of experience by the workers who organized “spon- 
taneously,” Kautsky strongly protests against Kittinghausen’s primitive con- 
ception of democracy; he ridicules those who in the name of democracy 
demand that “popular newspapers shall be directly edited by the people”; 
he shows the need for professional journalists, parliamentarians, etc., for 
the Social-Democratic leadership of the proletarian, class struggle; he at- 
tacks the “Socialism of anarchists and litterateurs," who in their “striving 
after effect” proclaim the principle that laws should be passed directly by 
the whole people, completely failing to understand that in modern society 
this principle can have only a relative application. 

Those who have carried on practical work in our movement know how 
widespread is the “primitive” conception of democracy among the malsses 
of the students and workers. It is not surprising that this conception per- 
meates rules of organization and literature. The Economists of the Bernstein 
persuasion included in their rules the following: “§ iD, All affairs affecting 
the interests of the whole of the union organization shall be decided by a 
majority vote of all its members.” The Economiste of the terrorist persua- 
sion repeat after them: “The decisions of the committee must be circulated 
among ,all the circles and become effective only after this has been done.” 
{SvoboiJa, No, 1, p. 67.) Observe that this proposal for a widely applied 
referendum is advanced in, addition to the demand that the whole of the 
organization be organized on an elective basis! We would not, of course, 
on this account condemn practical workers who have had too few oppor- 
tunities for studying the theory and practice of real democratic organization. 
But when Rabochaye Dyelo, which claims to play a leading role, confines 
itself, under such conditions, to resolutions about broad democratic prin- 
ciples, how else can it be described than as a mere “striving after effect”? 


* The Iadttstna.1 Democracy.— Erf. 
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F. Local and All-Russian Work 

Although the objections raised against the plan for an organization out- 
lined here on the grounds of its undemocratic and conspirative character 
are totally unsound, nevertheless, a question still remains which is fre- 
quently pul and which deserves detailed examination. This is the question 
about the relations between local work and aTl-Russian work. Fears are 
expressed that the formation of a centralized organization would shift the 
centre of gravity from the former to the latter; that this would damage the 
movement, would weaken our contacts with the masses of the workers, and 
would weaken local agitation generally. To these fears we reply that our 
movement in the past few years has suifered precisely from the fact that the 
local workers have been too absorbed in local work. Hence it is absolutely 
necessary to shift the weight of the work somewhat from local work to na- 
tional work. This would not weaken, but on the contrary, it would strengthen 
our ties and the continuity of our local agitation. Take the question of cen- 
tral and local journals. I would ask the reader not to forget that we cite 
the publication of journals only as an example, illustrating an immeasur- 
ably broader, more widespread and varied revolutionary activity. 

In the first period of the mass movement (1896-98), an attempt is made 
by local Party workers to publish an all-Russian journal, Rabochaya Gazeta. 
In the next period (1898-1900), the movement makes enormous ^des, but 
the attention of the leaders is wholly absorbed by local publications. If 
we count up all the local journals that were published, we shall find that 
on the average one paper per month was published.’’’ Does this not illustrate 
our primitive ways? Does this not clearly show that our revolutionary or- 
ganization lags behind the spontaneous growth of the movement? If ths 
same number of issues had been published, not by scattered local groups, 
but by a single organization, we would not only have saved an enormous 
amount of effort, but we would have secured immeasurably greater stability 
and continuity in our work. This simple calculation is very frequently lost 
sight of by those practical workers who work actively, almost exclusively, 
on local publications (unfortunately this is the case even now in the over- 
whelming majority of cases), as well as by the publicists who display an 
astonishing quixotism on this question. The practical workers usually rest 
content with the argument that “it is dilficult”’!”'' for local workers to en- 
gage in the organization of an all-Russian newspaper, and that local news- 
papers are better than no newspapers at all. The latter argument is 
of course, perfectly just, and we shall not yield to any practical 


* See Report to the Paris Congress, p. 14. “From that time [1897] to the spring 
of 1900, thirty issues of various papers were published in various places. . . , On an 
average, over one number per month was published.” 

** This difficulty is more apparent than real, As a matter of fact, there is not 
a single local circle that lacks the opportunity of taking up some function or other 
in connection with all-Russian work. "Don’t say: I can’t; sny: 1 won’t.” 
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worker In our recognition of the enormous importance and usefulness 
of local newspapers in general. But this is not the point. The point is, 
can we rid ourlselves of the state of diffusion and primhiveness that 
is so strikingly expressed in the thirty numbers of local newspapers 
published throughout the whole of Russia in the course of two and a half 
years? Do not restrict yourselves to indisputable, but too general, statements 
about the usefulness of local newspapers generally; have the courage also 
frankly to admit the defects that have been revealed by the experience of 
two and a half years. This experience has shown that under the conditions 
in which we work, these local newspapers prove, in the majority of cases, 
to he unstable in their principles, ladking in political significance, extremely 
costly in regard to expenditure of revolutionary forces, and totally unlsal- 
isfactory from a technical* point of view (I have in mind, of course, not the 
technique of printing them, but the freijuency and regularity of publication) . 
These defects are not accidental; they are the inevitable result of the 
diffusion which, on the one hand, explains the predominance of local 
newspapers in the period under review, and, on the other hand, is fostered 
by this predominance. A separate local organization is positively unable to 
maintain stability of principles in its newspaper and raise it to the level 
of a political organ; U is unable to collect and utilize suIRoient material 
dealing with the whole of our political life. While in politically free 
countries it is often argued in defence of numerous local newspapers that 
the cost of printing by local workers is low and that the local population 
can be kept more fully and quickly informed, experience has shown that in 
Russia this argument speaks against local newspapers. In Russia, local news- 
papers prove to be excessively costly in regard to the expenditure of revo- 
lutionary forces, and appear veiy rarely, for the very simple reason that 
no matter how small its size, the publication of an illegal newspaper requires 
a large secret apparatus such as requires large factory production ; for such 
an apparatus cannot be created in a small, handicraft workshop. Very 
frequently, the primitiveness of the secret apparatus (every practical worker 
knows of numerous cases like this) enables the police to take advantage 
of the publication and distribution of one or two numbers to make mass 
arrests, which make such a clean sweep that it is necessary afterwards to 
start all over again. A well-organized secret apparatus requires professionally 
well-trained revolutionaries and proper division of labour, but nmther of 
these requirements can be met by separate local organizations, no matter 
how strong they may be at any given moment, Not only are the general 
interests of our movement as a whole (training of the workers in consistent 
Socialist and political principles) belter served by non-local newspapers, 
but so also are even specifically local interests. This may seem paradoxical 
at first sight, but it has been proved up to the hilt by the two and a half 
years of experience to which we have already referred. Everyone will agree 
that if all the local forces that were engaged in the publication of these 
thirlj' issues of newspapers had worked on a single newspaper, they could 
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easily have published sixty i£ not a hundred numbers and, consequently, 
would have more fully expressed all the specifically local features of the 
movement. True, it fe not an easy matter to attain such a high degree 
of organization, but we must realize the need for it. Every local circle must 
think about it, and work actively to achieve it, without waiting to he pushed 
on from outside; and we must stop being lemiited by the easiness and closer 
proximity of a local newspaper which, as our revolutionary experience has 
shown, proves to a large extent to be illusory. 

And it is a bad service indeed those publicists render to the practical 
work who, lliinking they stand particularly close to the practical workers, 
fail to see this illusoriness, and moke shift with the astonishingly cheap 
and astonishingly hollow argument; wc must have local newspapers, we 
must have district newspapers, and we must have all-Russian newspapers. 
Generally speaking, of course, all these are necessary, but when you 
undertake to solve a concrete organizational problem surely you must toke 
time and circumstances into consideration. Is it not quixotic on the part of 
Svoboia (No. 1, p. 68), in a special article “dealing with the question of 
a newspaper,” to write: “It seems to us that every locality, where any 
number of workers are collected, should have its own labour newspaper: 
not a newspaper imported from somewhere or other, but its very own.” If 
the publicist who wrote that refuses to think about the significance of his 
own words, then at least you, reader, think about it for him. How many 
scores, if not hundreds, of “localities where any number of workers are 
collected” are there in Russia, and would it not he simply perpetuating 
our primitive methods if indeed every local organization set to work to 
publish its own newspaper? How this diffusion would facilitate the task 
of the gendarmes of netting — ^without any considerable effort at that — ^the 
local Party workers at the very beginning of their activity and preventing 
them from developing into real revolutionaries! A reader of an all-Russian 
newspaper, continues the author, would not find descriptions of the mal- 
practices of the factory owners and the “details of factory life in other 
towns outside his district at all interesting.” But “an inhabitant of Orel 
would not find it dull reading about Orel affairs. In every issue he would 
learn of who had been ‘called over the coals’ and who had been ‘exposed’, 
and his spirits would begin to soar.” (P, 69.) Yes, yes, the spirit of the 
Orel reader would begin to soar, but the flights of imagination of our 
publicist are also beginning to soar — ^too high. He should have asked himself: 
is such a defence of petty parochialism in place? We are second to none 
in our appreciation of the importance and necessity of factory exposures, 
but it must be borne in mind that wc have reached a stage when St. Peters- 
burg folk find it dull reading the St. Petersburg correspondence of the 
St. Petersburg Rabochaya Mysl. Local factory exposures have always been 
and should always continue to be made through the medium of leaflets, 
but we must raise the level of the newspaper, and not lower it to the level 
of a factory leaflet. We do not require “petty” exposures for our “newspaper.” 
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We require exposures of the important, typical evils of factory life, exposures 
baaed on the most striking facts and capable of arousing the interest of all 
workers and all leaders of the movement, capable of really enriching their 
knowledge, widening their outlook, and of rousing new districts and new 
professional strata of the workers. 

“Moreover, in a local newspaper, all the malpractices of the factory 
officials and other authorities may be denounced hot on the spot. In the 
case of a general newspaper, however, by the time the news reaches the 
paper the facts will have been forgotten in die localities in which they 
occurred. The reader, when he gets the paper, will say: ‘God knows when 
that happened!’” (Ibid.) Exactly! God knows when it happened. As we 
know from the source I have already quoted, within a period of two and 
a half years, thirty issues of newspapers were published in six cities. This, 
on the average, is one issue per city per half year. And even if our frivo- 
lous publicist trebled his estimate of the productivity of local work 
(which would be wrong in the case of an average city, because it is 
impossible to increase productivity to any extent by our primitive methods), 
we would still get only one issue every two months, i.e,, nothing 
at all like “denouncing hot on the spot.” It would be sufficient, however, 
to combine a dozen or so local organizations, and assign active functions 
to their delegates in organizing a general newspaper, to enable us to 
“denounce,” over the whole of Russia, not petty, but really outstanding 
and typical evils once every fortnight No one who has any knowledge at 
all of the state of affairs in our organizations can have the slightest doubt 
about that. It is quite absurd to talk about an illegal newspaper catching 
the enemy red-handed, that is, if we mean it seriously and not merely as 
a metaphor. That can only be done by an anonymous leaflet, because an 
incident like that can only be of interest for a matter of a day or two (take, 
for example, the usual brief strikes, beatings in a factory, demonstrations, 
etc.). 

“The workers not only live in factories, tbey also live in thp cities,” 
continues our author, rising from the particular to the general, with a strict 
consistency that would have done honour to Boris Krichevsky himself; and 
he refers to matters like municipal councils, municipal hospitals, municipal 
schools, and demands that labour newspapers should not ignore municipal 
affairs in general. This demand is an excellent one in itself, but it serves 
as a remarkable illustration of the empty abstraction which too frequently 
characterizes discussions about local newspapers. First of all, if indeed 
newspapers appeared “in every locality where any number of workers are 
collected” with such detailed information on municipal affairs as Svoboda 
desires, it would, under our Russian conditions, inevitably degenerate into 
actual parochialism, would lead to a weakening of the consciousness of 
the importance of an all-Russian revolutionary attack upon the tsarist 
autocracy, and would strengthen those extremely virile Ishoots of the tendency 
— not uprooted but rather temporarily suppressed — ^which has already 
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become notorious as a result of the famous remark about revolutionaries 
who talk a great deal about non-existent parliaments and loo little about 
existing municipal councils. We say “inevitably” deliberately, in order 
to emphasize that Svoboda obviously does not want this but the contrary 
to happen. But good intentions are not enough. In order that municipal 
ailairs may be dealt with in their proper perspective, in relation to the 
whole of our work, this perspective ntust first be clearly conceived ; it must 
be firmly established, not only by argument, but by numerous examples, in 
order that it may acquire the firmness of a tradition. This is far from being 
the case with us yet. And yet this must bo done firsl, before we can even 
think and talk about an extensive local press. 

Secondly, in order to be able to write well and interestingly about 
municipal affairs, one must know these questions not only from books. 
And there are hardly any Social -Democrats anywhere in Rus.iia who posses.^ 
ihis knowledge. In order to be able to write in newspapers (not in popular 
pamphlets) about municipal and state afiairs, one must have fresh and 
multifarious material collected and worked up by able journalists. And in 
order to be able to collect and work up such materid, we must have 
something more than the “primitive democracy” of a primitive circle, in 
which everybody doCIs everything and all entertain one another by playing 
at referendums. For this it is necessary to have a staff of expert writers, 
expert correspondents, an aymy of Social-Democratic reporters that has 
established contacts far and wide, able to fathom all sorts of “state secrets” 
(about which the Russian government official is so puffed up, but which 
he so easily blabs) , able to penetrate “behind the scenes,” an army of people 
whose “official duty” it must be to be ubiquitous and omniscient. And we, 
the party that fights against all economic, political, social and national 
oppression, can and must find, collect, train, mobiUze and set into motion 
such an army of omniscient people — ^but all this Has yet to be done! Not 
only has not a single step been taken towards this in the overwhelming 
majority of localities, but in many oases the necessity for doing it is not 
even realized. Search our Social-Democratic press for lively and interesting 
articles, correspondence, and exposures of our diplomatic, military, ecclesias- 
tical, municipal, financial, etc., etc., affairs and malpractices! You will find 
almost nothing, or very little, about these things.-^' That is why “it always 

* That_ is why oven examples of exceptionally good local newspapers fully con- 
firm our point of view. For example, Yuzhny Rabochy (Southern JTorher) is an excel- 
lent newspaper, and is altogether free from instability of principles. But it has been 
unable to provide what it desired for the locol movement, owing to the infrequeuey 
of ite publication and to extensive police raids. 'What our Party most urgently 
requires, at the present time, viz., the presentation of the fundamental questions of 
the movement and wide political agitation, the local newspaper has been unable to 
satisfy. And the material it has published exceptionally well, like the articles about 
the mine_ owners’ congress, unemployment, etc., was not strictly local material, it 
uxts required for the whole oj Russia, and not for the South alone. No articles like 
that have appeared in any of our .Social-Democratic newspapers, 
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frightfully annoys me when a man comes to me, utters beautiful and charm- 
ing words” about the need for newspaperis that will expose factory, munic- 
ipal and government evils “in every locality where any number of workers 
are collected!” 

The predominance of the local press over the central press may be either 
a symptom of poverty or a symptom of luxury. Of poverty, when the move- 
ment has not yet developed the forces for large-scale production, and 
continues to flounder in primitive ways and in “the petty details of factory 
life.” Of luxury, when the movement has already fully mastered the task 
of all-sided exposure and all-aided agitation and it becomes necessary to 
publish numerous local newspapers in addition to the central organ. Let 
each one decide for himself what the predominance of local newspapers 
implies at the present time. I shall limit myself to a precise formulation 
of my own conclusion in order to avoid grounds for misunderstandings. 
Hitherto, the majority of our local organizations have been thinking almost 
exclusively of local newspapers, and have devoted almost all their activities 
to these. This is unsound — ^the very opposite should be the case. The 
majority of the local organizations should think principally of the publica- 
tion of an all-Russian newspaper, and devote their activities principally to 
it. Until this is done, we shall never be able to establish a single newspaper 
capable, to any degree, of serving the movement with all-sided press agi- 
tation. When it is done, however, normal relalionls between the necessary 
central newspapers and the necessary local newspapers will be established 
automatically. 

«!*■). 

It would seem at first sight that the conclusion drawn concerning the 
necessity for transferring the weight of effort from local work to all-Ruasian 
work does not apply to the sphere of the specifically economic struggle. 
In this struggle, the immediate enemy of the workers is the individual 
employer or’ group of employers, who are not bound by any organization 
having even the remotest resemblance to the purely militant, strictly central- 
ized organization of the Russian government which is guided even in its 
minutest details by a single will, and which is our immediate enemy in the 
political struggle. 

But that is not the case. As we have already pointed out many times, 
ih^ economic struggle is a trade struggle, and for that reason it requires 
that the workers be organized according to trade and not only according 
to their place of employment. And this organization by trade becomes all 
the more imperatively necessary, the more rapidly our employers organize 
in all sorts of companies and syndicates. Our slate of diffusion and our 
primitiveness hinder this work of organization, and in order that this work 
may be carried out we must have a single, all-Russian organization of 
revolutionaries capable of undertaking the leadership of the all-Ruasian 
trade unions. We have already described above the type of organization that 
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is desired for tliis purpose, and now we shall add just a few words about 
this in connection with the question of our press. 

Hardly anyone will doubt the necessity for every Social-Democratic 
newspaper having a special section devoted to the trade union (economic) 
struggle. But die growth of the trade union movement compels us to think 
also about the trade union press. It seems to us, however, that with rare 
exceplions it is not much use thinking of trade union newspapers in Bussia 
at the present time ; that would be a luxury, and in many places we cannot 
even obtain our daily bread. The form of trade union press that would 
suit the conditions of our illegal work and is already called for at the 
present time is the trade union pamphlet. In these pamphlets, legal* and 
illegal material should be collected and grouped systematically, on conditions 
of labour in a given trade, on the various conditions prevailing in the 
various parts of Russia, on the principal demands advanced by the workers 
in a given trade, on the defects of the laws in relation to that trade, on the 
outstanding cases of workers’’ economic struggle in this trade, on the rudi- 
ments, the present state and the requirements of their trade union organiza- 
tions, etc. Such pamphlets would, in the first place, relieve our Social- 
Democratic press of a mass of trade details that interest only tlie workers 
employed in the given trade; secondly, they would record the results of 
our experience in the trade union struggle, would preserve the material 
collected — ^tvhich is now literally lost in a mass of leaflets and fragmentary 
correspondence — and would generalize this material. Thirdly, they could 
serve as material for the guidance of agitators, because conditions of labour 
change relatively slowly and the principal demands of the workers in a 
given trade hardly ever change (see, for example, the demands advanced 


Legal material is particularly important in this connection, but we have 
lagged behind very much in our ability systematically to collect and utilize it. It 
would not he an exaggeration to say that legal material alone would be sufficient 
for a trade union pamphlet, whereas illegal material alone would not be sufficient. 
Ill illegal material collected from workers on questions like those dealt with in tlie 
publications of Rabochaya Mysl, wo waste a lot of the efforts of revolutionaries 
(whose place in this work could very easily be taken by legal workers), and yet we 
never obtain good material because a worker who knows only a single department 
of a large factory, who knows the economic results but not the general conditions 
and standaids of his work, cannot acquire the knowledge which is possessed by the 
office staff of a factory, by inspectors, doctors, etc., and which is scattered in petty 
newspaper correspondence, and in special, industrial, medical, Zemstvo and other 
publications. 

I very distinctly remember my “first experiment,” which I would never like to 
repeat. I spent many weeks “examining” a workingman who came to visit me, about 
the conditions prevailing in the enormous factory at which he was employed. True, after 
great effort, 1 managed to obtain material for a description (of just one single factory!), 
but at the end of, the interview dte workingman wiped the sweat from his brow, and 
said to me smilingly: “I would rather work overtime than reply to your questions!” 

The more energetically we carry on our revolutionary struggle, the more the 
government will he compelled to legalize a part of the "trade union” work, and by 
that iielieve us of part of our burden. 
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by the weavers in the Moscow district in 1885 and in tho St. Pelershui^ 
district in 1896) ; a compilation of these demands and needs might serve 
for years as an excellent handbook for agitators on economic questions in 
backward localities or among the backward strata of the workers. Examples 
of successful strikes, information about the higher standard of living, about 
heller conditions of labour in one district, would encourage the workers 
in other districts to take up the fight again and again. Fourthly, having made 
a start in generalizing the trade union struggle, and having in this way 
strengthened the contacts between the Russian trade union movement and 
Socialism, the Social-Democrats would at the same time see to it that our 
trade union work did not take up either too small or too large a part of 
our general Social-Democratic work. A local organization that is cut off 
from the organizations in other towns finds it very difficult, and sometimes 
almost impossible, to maintain a correct sense of proportion (and the 
example of Rabaclunya Mysl shows what a monstrous exaggeration is some- 
times made in the direction of trade unionism). But an all-Russian organiza- 
tion of revolutionaries that Islands undeviatingly on the basis of Marxism, 
that leads the whole of the political struggle and possessels a staff of profes- 
sional agitators, will never find it difficult to determine the proper pro- 
portion. 


V 

THE "PLAN” FOR AN ALL-RUSSIAN POLITICAL NEWSPAPER 

"The most serious blunder Iskra committed in this connection,” writes 
B. Krichevsky {RtAocheye Dyelo, No. 10, p. 30) — accusing us of betraying 
a tendency to "convert theory into a lifeless doctrine by isolating it from 
practice” — ^“was in promoting its ‘plan’ for a general Party organization” 
(i.e., the article entitled “Where To Begin?”) and Martynov echoes this 
idea by declaring that “Iskra’ s tendency to belittle the forward march of 
the drab every-day struggle in comparison with the propaganda of brilliant 
and complete ideas . . . was crowned by the plan for the organization of 
a party ffiat it advances in an article in No. 4, entitled ‘Where To Begin?’ ” 
{Ibid., p, 61.) Finally, L. Nadezhdin recently joined in the chorus of 
indignation against this “plan” (the quotation marks were meant to express 
sarcasm) . In a pamphlet we have just received written by him, entitled The 
Eve of the Revolution (published by the Revolutionary Socialist group, 
Svobodet, whose acquaintance we have already made), he declares: “To 
speak now of an organization linked up with an all-Russian newspaper means 
propagating armdhair ideas and armchair work” (p. 126), that it fe a 
manifestation of “literariness,” etc. 

It does not surprise us that our terrorist agrees with the champions of 
the “forward march of the drab every-day struggle,” because we have already 
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traced the roots of this intimacy between tliem in the chapters on politics 
and organization. But we must here draw attention to the fact that L. Na- 
dezbdin is the only one who has conscientiously tried to understand the 
ideas expressed in an article he disliked, and has made an attempt to reply 
to the point, whereas Rabocheye Dyelo has said nothing that is material to 
the subject, but has only tried to confuse the question by a whole series 
of indecent, demagogic sallies. Unpleasant though the tadc may be, we 
must first spend some time in cleaning this Augean stable.* 

B. Can a Newspaper Be a Collective Organizer? 

The main points in the article “Where To Begin?” deal precisely with 
this question, and reply to it in the affirmative. As far as we know, the only 
attempt to examine this question and to prove that it* must be answered 
in the negative was made by L. Nadezhdin, whose argument we reproduce 
in full: 

• 

. . . The manner in which the question of the need for an all-Russian 
newspaper is presented in Iskra, No. 4, pleases us very much, but we 
cannot agree that such a presentation fits in with the title of die 
article ‘Where To Begin?’ Undoubtedly this is an extremely important 
iqatter, but neither a newspaper, nor a whole series of popular leaflets, 
nor a whole mountain of manifestos, can serve as the basis for a 
militant organization in revolutionary times. We must set to work to 
build up strong political organizations in the localities. We lack such 
organizations; we have been carrying on our work mainly among 
intelligent workers, while the masses have been engaged almost exclu- 
sively in the economic struggle. If we do not build up strong political 
organizations locally, what will be the use of even an excellently 
organized all-Russian newspaper? It will be a burning bush, burning 
without being consumed, and inflaming nobody. Iskra thinks that as 
a matter of fact people will gather around it, and they will organize. 
But th^ will find it more interesting to gather and organize around 
something more concretel This something more concrete may be the 
extensive publication of local newspapers, the immediate setting to 
work to rally the forces of labour for demonstrations, constant work 
by local organizations among the unemployed (regularly distribute 
pamphlets and leaflets among them, convene meetings for them, call 
upon them to resist the government, etc.). We must organize live 

* Sub-section “A, Who Was Offended by the Artide ‘Where To Begin?’" is 
omitted in the piesent edition since it deals exclusively with the polemic with the 
Rabocheye Dyelo and the Bund anenl the Iskrds attempt to “command," and so forth. 
This sub-section, incidentally, speaks of the fact that it was the Band itself that (in 
1898-99) invited the members of the Iskra to renew the Central Organ of the Party 
and to organize a “literary laboratory." 
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political work in the localities, and when the time comes to amalgamate 
on this real basis, it will not be an artificial, a paper amalgamation; 
it will not be by means of newspapers that such an amalgamation of 
local work into an all-Russian cautee will be achieved!” {The Eve of 
the Revolution, p. 54.) 

We have emphasized the passages in this eloquent tirade which most 
strikingly illustrate the author’s incorrect judgment of our plan, and the 
incorrectness of the point of view, generally, that he opposes to that of 
Iskra. Unless we build up strong political organizations in the localities — 
even an excellently organized all-Rrtssian newspaper will be of no avail. 
Absolutely true. But the whole point is that there is no other way of train- 
ing strong political organizations except through the medium of an all- 
Russian newspaper. The author missed the most important statement Iskra 
made before it proceeded to explain its “plan”: that it wa& necessary “to 
call for the establishment of a revolutionary organization, capable of combin- 
ing all the forces and of leading the movement not only in name but in 
deed, i,e., an organization that will be ready at any moment to support every 
protest and every outbreak, and to utilize these for the purpose of increasing 
and strengthening the military forces required for decisive battle,” After 
the February and March events, everyone will agree with this in principle, 
continues Iskra, but we do not need a solution of this problem in principle; 
what we need is a practical solution of if, we must immediately bring 
forward a definite plan of construction in order that everyone may set 
to work to build from every side. And now we are again being dragged away 
from a practical solution towards something that is correct in principle, 
indisputable and great, but absolutely inadequate and absolutely incompre- 
hensible to the broad masses of workers, namely, to “build up strong political 
organizations!” This is not the point that is now being discussed, most worthy 
author! The point is, how to train and what training it should be! 

It is not true to say that “we have been carrying on our work mainly 
among intelligent workers, while the masses have been engaged almost 
exclusively in the economic struggle.” Presented in such a form, this 
postulate goes wrong on the point which Svoboda always goes wrong on 
and which is radically wrong, and that is, it sets up the intelligent workers 
in contrast to the “masses.” Even the intelligent workers have been “engaged 
almost exclusively in the economio struggle” during the past few years. 
Moreover, the masses will never leam to conduct the political struggle 
until we help to train leaders for this struggle, both from among the 
intelligent workers and from among' the intellectuals; and such leaders can 
be trained solely by aysteatoalio and every-day appreciation of all aspects 
of our polidoal life, of ail attempts at protest and struggle on the part 
of various classes and' on various grounds. Therefore, to talk about “building 
up political organizations” and at the same time to contrast a “paper organ- 
ization” of a political newspaper to “live political work in the localities” 
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is simply ridiculous! Why, Iskra has adapted its “plan” for a newspaper 
lo the “plan” for creating a “militant preparedness” to support the unem- 
ployed movement, peasant revolts, discontent among the Zemstvo-ists, 
“popular indignation against the reckless tsarist bashi-bazouks,” etc. 
Everyone who is at all acquainted with the movement knows perfectly well 
that the majority of local organizations never even dream of these things, 
that many of the prospects of “live political work” here indicated have never 
been realized by a single organization, that the attempt to call attention 
to the growth of discontent and protest among the Zemstvo intelligentsia 
rouses feelings of conlsternation and amazement In Nadezhdin (“Good 
Lord, is this newspaper intended for Zemstvo-ists?” — Kannn, p. 129), 
among the Economists (letter to Iskra, No. 12) and among many of the 
practical workers. Under these circumstances, it is possible to “begin” 
only by stirring up people to think about all these things, by stirring 
them up to summarize and generalize all the signs of ferment and active 
struggle. “Live political work” can be begun in our time, when Social- 
Democratic tasks are being degraded, exclusively by means of live political 
agitation, which is impossible unless we have a frequently issued and properly 
distributed all-Russian newspaper. 

Those who regard Iskra’s “plan” as a manifestation of “literariness” have 
totally failed to understand the substance of the plan, and imagine that what 
is Isuggested as the most suitable means for the present time is the ultimate 
goal. These people have not taken the trouble to study the two comparisons 
that were drawn to illustrate the plan proposed. Iskra wrote: the publication 
of an all-Russian political newspaper must be the main line that must 
guide us In our work of unswervingly developing, deepening and expanding 
this organization (i.e., a revolutionary organization always prepared to 
support every protest and every outbreak). Pray tell me: when bricklayers 
lay bricks in various parts of an enormous structure the like of which has 
never been seen before, is it “paper” work to use a line to help them find 
the correct place in which lo pul each brick, to indicate to them ihe ultimate 
purpose of the work as a whole, to ©lable them to use not only every brick 
but even every piece of brick which, joining with the bricks placed before 
and after it, forms a complete and all-embracing line? and are we not now 
passing through a period in our Party life when we have bricks and brick- 
layers, but lack the guiding line which all could see and follow? Let them 
shout that in stretching out the line, we desire to command. Had we desired 
to command, gentlemen, we would have written on the title page, not “Iskra, 
No. 1” but “Rabochaya Gazeta, No. 3,” as we were invited to do by a 
number of comrades, and as we had a perfect right to do. But we did not 
do that. We wished to have our hands free to conduct an irreconcilable 
struggle against all pseudo-Social-Democrats;, we wanted our line, if prop- 
erly laid, to be respected because it was correct, and not because it wasi 
carried out by an official organ. 
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“The question of combining local activity in central organs runs 
in a vicious circle,” L. Nadezhdin tells us pedantically, “for this requires 
homogeneous elements, and this homogeneity can be created only by 
some&ing that combines; but this combining element may be the 
product of sti'ong local organizations which at the present time are not 
distinguished for their homogeneity.” 

This truism is as hoary and indisputable as the one that says we must 
build up strong political organizations. And it is equally barren. Every 
question “runs in a vicious circle” because the whole of political life is 
an endless chain consisting of an infinite number of links. The whole art 
of politics lies in finding the link that is least likely to be lorn out of our 
hands, the one that is most important at the given moment, the one that 
guarantees the command of the whole chain, and having found it, in clinging 
to that link as tightly as possible. If we possessed a stafi of experienced 
bricklayers, who had learned to work so well together that they could 
dispense with a guiding line and could place their bricks exactly where 
they were required without one (and, speaking abstractly, tliis is by no 
means impossible), then perhaps we might seize upon some other link. But 
the unfortunate tiling is Aat we have no experienced bricklayers trained to 
teamwork yet, that bricks are often laid where they are not needed at all, 
that they are not laid' according to the general line, and are so scattered 
about that the enemy can shatter the structure as if it were made not of 
bricks but of sand. 

Here is the other comparison: 

“A paper is not merely a collective propagandist and .collective 
agitator, it is also a collective organizer. In this respect it can be 
compared to the scaffolding erected around a building in construction; 
it marks the contours of the structure and facilitates communication 
between the builders, permitting them to distribute the work and to 
view the common results achieved by their organized labour.”* 

Does this sound anything like the attempt of an armchair author lo 
exaggerate his role? The scaffolding put up around a building is not 
required at all for habitation, it is made of the cheapest material, it is only 
put up tempdtarily, and as soon as the shell of the structure is completed, 
is scrapped for firewood. As for the building up of revolutionary organ- 
izations, experience shows that sometimes they may be built without scaffold- 
ing — take the ’seventies for example. But at the present we cannot 
imagine that the building we require can be put up without scaffolding. 

Nadezhdin disagrees with this, and says: “/jkra thinks that as a matter 


♦ Martynov, quoting tho first sentence in this passage in Rabocheye Dyelo (No. 
10, p. 62), left out the second sentence, as if deairing to emphasize by that either 
his unwillingness lo discuss the essentials of the question, or his incapability of ud'- 
derstanding it. 
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ol fact people will gather around il, and they will organize. But they will 
find it more interesting to gather and organize around something more 
concrete!” So! So! “They will find it more interesting to gather around 
something more concrete....” There is a Russian proverb which says: 
“Don’t spit into the well, you may want to drink out of il.” But there are 
people who do not object to drinking from a well which has been spat into. 
What despicable things our magnificent legal “critics of Marxism” and 
illegal admirers of Rabochaya Mysl have said in the name of this — ^some- 
thing more concrete! See how restricted our movement is by our own 
narrowness, lack of initiative and hesitation, and yet this is justified by the 
traditional argument about finding it “more interesting to gather around 
something more concrete!” And Nadezhdin — ^wbo regards himself as being 
particularly sensitive to “life,” who so severely condemns “armchair” authors, 
who (with pretensions to being witty) charges Iskra with a weakness for 
seeing Economism everywhere, and who imagines that he stands far above 
this discrimination between the “orthodox” and the “critics” — ^fails to see 
that with this sort of argument he is playing into the hands of the very 
narrowness against which be is so indignant and that be is drinking from a 
well that has actually been spat into! The sincerest indignation against 
narrowness, the most passionate desire to raise those who worship this 
narrowness from their knees, is insufficient if the indignant one is swept 
along without sail or rudder as “spontaneously” as the revolutionaries of 
the ’seventies, and clutchete at such things as “excitative terror,” “agrarian, 
terror,” “sounding the tocsin,” etc. Glance at this something “more concrete” 
aiound which he thinks it will be “more interesting” to gather and organize: 
1) local newspapers; 2) preparations for demonstrations; 3) work among 
the unemployed. It will be seen at the very first glance that all these have 
been seized upon at random in order to be able to say something, for 
however we may regard them, it would be absurd to see in them anything 
especially adapted for the purpose of “gathering and organizing.” This 
very Nadezhdin a few pages further on says; “It is time we simply stated the 
fact that extremely petty work is being carried on in the localities, the 
committees are not doing a tenth of what they could do . . . the combining 
centres that we have at the present lime are a pure fiction, they represent 
a sort of revolutionary bureaucracy, the members of which mutually appoint 
each other to the post of generals; and so it will continue until strong local 
organizalions grow up.” These remarks, while exaggerating the position 
somewhat, express many a bitter truth, but cannot Nadezhdin see the 
connection between the petty work carried on in the localities and the 
narrow outlook of the Party workers, the narrow scope of their activities, 
which is inevitable in view of the lack of training of the Party workers 
isolated in their local organizalions? Has he, like the author of the article 
on organization published in Svoboda, forgotten how the adoption of a 
broad local press (in 1898) was accompanied by a very btrong intensification 
of Economism and “primitive methods”? Even if a broad local press could 
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be ebtablibhed at all satisfactorily (and we have shown above that it is 
impossible save in very exceptional cases) — even then the local organs could 
not “gather and organize” all the revolutionary forces for a general attack 
upon the autocracy and for the leadership of a united struggle. Do not 
forget that we are here discussing only the “gathering,” the organizing 
significance of a newspaper, and we could pul to Nadezhdin, who defends 
diifuseness, the very question that he himself has already pul ironically; 
“Has someone left us a legacy of 200,000 revolutionary organizers?"’ 
Furthermore, “preparations for demonstrations” cannot be opposed to hkra’s 
plan for the very reason that this plan includes the organization of the 
widest possible demonstrations as one of its aims ; the point under discussion 
is the selection of the practical means. On this point also Nadezhdin has 
become confused and has lolst sight of the fact that only already “gathered 
and organized” forces can “prepare for” demonstrations (which hitherto, 
in the overwhelming majority of cases, have taken place quite spontaneously) 
and we lack precisely the ability to gather and organize. “Work among 
the unemployed.” Again the same confusion, for this too represents one of 
the military operations of mobilized forces and not a plan to mobilize the 
forces. The extent to which Nadezhdin underestimates the harm caused by 
our diffuseness, by our lack of “200,000 organizers,” can be seen from the 
following: many (including Nadezhdin) have reproached Iskra with the 
paucity of the news it gives about unemployment and with the casual nature 
of the correspondence it publishes about the most common affairs of rural 
life. The repioach is justified, but Iskra is “guilty without sin.” We strive 
to “stretch a line"’ even through the countryside, but there are almost no 
bricklayers there, and we are obliged to encourage everyone to send us 
information concerning even the most common facts, in the hope that this 
will increase the number of our contributors in this field and will ultimately 
train <us all to select the really most outstanding facts. But the material 
on which we can train is so scanty that unless we generalize it for the whole 
of Russia we shall have very little to train on at all. No doubt one who 
possesses at least as much capability as an agitator, and as much knowledge 
of the life of the vagrant as apparently Nadezhdin does, could render 
priceless service to the movement by carrying on agitation among the 
unemployed — ^but such a one would be simply burying his talents if he 
failed to inform all Russian comrades of every step he took in his work, 
in order that others, who, in the mass, as yet lack the ability to undertake 
new kinds of work, might learn from his example. 

Absolutely everybody now talks about the importance of unity, about 
the necessity for "gathering and organizing," but in tlie majority of cases 
what is lacking is a definite idea of where to begin and how to bring about 
this unification. Probably everyone will agree dial if we “unite,” say, the 
district cimles in a given city, it will he necessary to have for this purpose 
(Mmmon institutions, i.e., not merely a common title of “Union” but genu- 
inely common work, exchange of material, experience and forces, distribu- 
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tion of functions, nol only in the given districts but in a whole city, a<!cord- 
ing to Special tasks. Everyone will agree that a big secret apparatus will 
not pay its way (if one may employ a commercial expression) “with the 
resources” (in material and man power, of course) of a single district, 
and that a single district will not provide sofiicient scope for a specialist 
to develop bis talents. But the same thing applies to the uhihcation of a 
number of cities, because even such a field, like a single locality, will prove, 
and has already proved in the history of our Social-Democratic movement, 
to be loo restricted: we have already proved this above, in connection with 
political agitation and organmtional work. We must first and foremost 
widen the field, establish real contacts between the cities on the basis of 
regular, common work; for diffuseiicss restricts the activities of our people 
who are “stuck in a hole” (to use the expression employed by a correspond- 
ent to Iskra), not knowing what is happening in the world; they have no 
one to learn from, do not know how to acquire experience or satisfy their 
desire to engage in broad activities. And I continue to insist that we can 
start establishing real contacts only with the aid of a common newspaper, 
as a single, regular, all-Russian enterprise, which will summarize the results 
of all the diverse forms of activity and thereby stimulate our people to march 
forward untiringly along all the innumerable paths which lead to revolution 
in the same way as all roads lead to Rome. If we do not want unity in name 
only, we must arrange for every local circle immediately to assign, say a 
fourth of its forces to active work for the common cause, and the newspaper 
will immediately convey to them the general design, dimensions and 
character of this cause, will indicate to them precisely the most serious 
defects of all-Russian activity, where agitation is lacking and where 
contacts are weak, and point out which small wheels in the great general 
mechanism could be repaired or replaced by better ones. A circle that has 
nol yet commenced to work, which is only just seeking work, could then 
start, not like a craftsman in a small separate workshop unaware of the 
development that has taken place in “industry” before him, or of the meth- 
ods of production prevailing in industry, but as a participant in an 
extensive enterprise that reflects the whole general revolutionary attack upon 
the autocracy. And the more perfect the finish of each little wheel, the 
larger the number of detail workera working for the common caifee, the 
closer will our network become and the less consternation will inevitable 
police raids call forth in the general ranks. 

The mere function of distributing a newspaper will help to establish real 
contacts (that is, if it is a newspaptsr worthy of the name, i.e,, if it is Issued 
regularly, not once a month like a magazine, but four times a month). 
At the present time, communicalion between cities on revolutionary business 
is an .extreme rarity, and at all events the exception rather than the rule. 
If we had a newspaper, however, such communication would become the 
rule and would secure, not only the distribution of the newspaper, of course, 
but al.'so fand what is more important) an interchange of experience, of 
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material, of forces and of resomces. Ihe scope of organizational woik would 
immediately become ever so much wider and the success of a single locality 
would serve as a standing encouragement to further perfection and a desire 
to utilize the experience gained by comrades working in other parts of the 
country. Local work would become far richer and more varied than it is 
now; political and economic exposures gathered from all over Russia would 
provide mental food for the workers of all trades and in all stages oj 
development, would provide material and occasion for talks and readings 
on the most diverse subjects, which indeed will be suggested by hints in 
the legal press, by conversations in society and by “shamefaced” government 
communications. Every outbreak, every demonstration, would be weighed and 
discussed in all its aspects all over Russia; it would stimulate a desire to 
catch up with the rest, a desire to excel (we Socialists do not by any 
means reject all rivalry or all “competition” 11 and consciouisly to prepare 
for that which at first appeared to spring up spontaneously, a desire to 
take advantage of the favourable conditions in a given district or at a given 
moment for modifying the plan of attack, etc. At the same time, this revival 
of local work would render superfluous that desperate, “convulsive” 
exertion of all efiorts and the risking of all men which every single demon- 
fetration or the publication of every single number of a local newspaper 
now entails. In the first place the police would find it much more difficult 
to dig down to the “roots” because they would not know in what district 
to seek for them. Secondly, regular common work would train our people 
to regulate the force of a given attack in accordance with the strength 
of the forces of the given local detachment of the army (at the present 
time no one ever thinks of doing that, because in nine cases out of ten 
these attacks occur spontaneously), and would facilitate the “transport” 
from one place to another, not only of literature, but allso of revolutionary 
forces. 

lit a great many cases, these forces at the present lime shed their blood 
in the cause of restricted local work, but under the circumstances we are 
discussing,' occasion would constantly arise for transferring a capable 
agitator or organizer from one end of the country to another. Beginning 
with short journeys on Party business at the Party’s expense, our people 
would become accustomed to being maintained by the Party, would Become 
professional revolutionaries and would train themselves to become real 
political leaders. 

And if indeed we succeeded in reaching a point when all, or at least a 
considerable majority, of the local committees, local groups and circles 
actively took up work for the common cause we could, in the not distant 
future, estahlish a daily newspaper that would he regularly distributed in 
tens of thousands of copies over the whole of Russia. This newspaper would 
become a part of an enormous pair of smith’s bellows that would blow 
every spark of class struggle and popular indignation into a general con- 
flagration, Around what is in itself a very innocent and very small, but a 
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regular and conunoii cause, in the full sense of the word, an army of tried 
warriors would systematically gather and receive their training. On the 
ladders and scaffolding of this general organizational structure there wouFd 
soon ascend Social-Democratic Zhelyabovs from among our revolutionaries 
and Russian Rebels from among our workers who would take their place at 
the head of the mobilized army and rouse the whole people to settle accounts 
with the shame and the curse of Russia. 

■ That is what we should dream of. 


4! » fl. 

“We should dream!” I wrote these words and became alarmed. I imagined 
myself sitting at a “unity congress” and opposite me were the editors and 
contributors of Rabochtvye Dyelo. Comrade Martynov rises and, turning 
to me, says threateningly: “Permit me to ask you, has an autonomous 
editorial board the right to dream without first obtaining permission of the 
Parly committee?” He is followed by Comrade Krichevsky who (philosoph- 
ically deepening Comrade Martynov who had long ago deepened Comrade 
Plekhanov) continues in the same strain even more threateningly: "I go 
further. I ask, has a Marxist any right at all to dream, knowing that 
according to Marx mankind always sets itself only such tasks as it can solve 
and that tactics is a process of growth of Party tasks, which grow with 
the Party?” 

The very thought of these menacing questions sends a cold shiver down 
my back and makes me wish for nothing but a place to hide myself, t shall 
try to hide myself behind the back of Pisarev.* 

“There arc differences and differences,” wrote Pisarev concerning 
the question of the difference between dreams and reality. “My dream 
may run ahead of the natural progress of events or may fly off at a 
tangent in a direclion in which no natural progre.ss of events will ever 
proceed. In the first case my dream will not cause any barm; it may 
even support and strengthen the efforts of toiling humanity. . , , There 
is nothing in such dreams that would distort or paralyse labour power. 
On the contrary, if man were completely deprived of the ability to dream 
in this way, if he could never run ahead and mentally conceive, in an 
entire and completed picture, the results of the work he is only just 
commencing, then I cannot imagine what stimuhis there would be to 
induce man to undertake and complete extensive and fatiguing work 
in the sphere of art, science and practical work, . . . Divergence between 
dreams and reality causes no harm if only the person dreaming 
believes seriously in his dream, if he attentively observes life, compares 
his ol)servations with the airy castles he builds and if, generally speaking. 


* Famous literai-v critic of the sixties of the last century who fireatly influenced 
the Russian radical intelligentsia. — Ed. 
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he works conscientiously for the achievemenl of his phantasies. H there 
is some connection between 'dreams and life then all is well.” 

Now of this kind of dreaming there is unfortunately too little m our 
movement. And those most responsible for this are the people who boast 
of their sober views, their “closeness” to the “concrete,” i.e., the represent- 
atives of legal criticism and of illegal hhvostiam. 

C. What Type of Organization Do We Require? 

From what has been said die reader will understand diat our “tactics- 
as-a*plan” consists of rejecting an immediate call for attack, in demanding 
“a regular siege of the enemy fortress,” or in other words, in demanding 
that all efforts he directed towards gathering, organizing and mobilizing 
permanent troops. When we ridiculed Rabocheye Dyelo for its leap from 
Economism to shouting for an attack (for which it clamoured in April 1901, 
in Listok Rabochevo Dyela, No. 6), it of course hurled accusations against 
us of being “docliinaire,” of failing to understand our i evolutionary duly, 
of calling for caution, etc. Of course we were not in the least surprised 
to hear these accusations coming from those who totally lack principles and 
who evade all arguments by references to a profound “lactics-as-a-process,” 
any more than we were surprised by the fact that these accusations were 
repeated by Nadezhdin who in general has a supreme contempt for durable 
programs and the fundamentals of tactics. 

It is said that hfetory never repeats itself. But Nadezhdin is exerting 
every effort to cause it to repeat itself and he zealously imitates Tkachev 
in strongly condemning “revolutionary cu’lurism,” in shouting about “sound- 
ing the locsin,” about a special “eve of the revolution point of view,” etc. 
Apparently, he has forgotten the well-known epigram which says: if an 
original historical event reprCfeenls a tragedy, the copy of it is only a farce. 
The attempt to seize power, after the ground for the attempt had been 
prepared by the preaching of Tkachev and carried out by means of the 
.“terrifying” terror which did really terrify, was majestic, but the “excitative” 
terror of a little Tkachev is simply lidiculous and is particularly ridiculous 
when it is supplemented by the idea of an organization of average workers. 

“If Iskra would only emerge from its sphere of lileiariness,” wrote 
Nadezhdin, “it would realize that these [the workingman’s letter to 
Iskra, No. 7, etc,] are symptoms of the fact that soon, very soon the 
‘attack’ will commence, and to speak now [sic!] of an organization 
linked up with an all-Russian newspaper means propagating armchair 
ideas and armchair work.” 

What unimaginable confusion this is: on the one hand excitative terror 
and an “organization of average workers” accompanied by the opinion that 
it is “more inlerealing” to gather around sometlting “more concrete” like 
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a local newspaper — and on the other hand, to talk “now” about an all-Rus- 
sian organization means giving utterance to armchair thoughts, or, to apeak 
more frankly and simply, “now” is already too late! But what about the 
"extensive organization of local newspapers” — ^is it not too late for that, my 
dear L. Nadezhdin? And compare thfe with Iskra’s point of view and tactics: 
excitative terror — ^is nonsense; to talk about an organization of average 
workers and about the extensive organization of local newspapers means 
opening the door wide for Economism. We must speak about a single all- 
Russian organization of revolutionaries, and it will never be too late to talk 
about that until the real, and not the paper, attack commences. 

“Yes, os far as our situation in regard to organization is concerned, 
it is far from brilliant.” continues Nadezhdin. “Yes, Iskra is absolutely 
right when it says that the mass of our military forces consists of 
volunteers and insurgents, . . . You do very well in thus soberly present- 
ing the state of our forces. But why in doing so do you forget that 
tfie crowd is not ours, and, consequently, it ivill not ask us when to 
commence military operations, it will simply go and ‘rebel.’. . . When 
the crowd itself brealw out with its elemental destructive force it may 
overwhelm and crush the ‘regular troops’ among whom we had been 
preparing all the time to introduce extremely systematic organization, 
but had never managed to do so.” (Our italics.) 

Astonishing logic! Ptecisely because tire “crowd is not ours,” it is stupid 
and reprehensible to call for an “attack” this very minute, because an 
attack roust be made by regular troops and not by a spontaneous outburst 
of the crowd. It is precisely because the crowd may overwhelm and crush 
the regular troops that we must rvithout fail “manage to keep up” with the 
spontaneous rise of the masses in our work of “introducing extremely 
systematic organization” among the regular troops, for the more we “manage” 
to introduce organization the more probable will it be that the regular troops 
will not be overwhelmed by the crowd, but will take their place at the 
head of the crowd. Nadezhdin is confused because he imagines that these 
systematically organized troops are engaged in something that isolates them 
from the crowd, when as a matter of fact they are engaged exclusively in 
all-sided and all-embracing political agitation, i.e., precisely in work that 
brings them into closer proximity to, and merges the elemental destructive 
force of the crowd with, the conscious destructive force of the organization 
of revolutionaries. You, gentlemen, merely wish to tlirow the blame for 
your sins on the shoulders of others. For it is precisely the Svoboda group 
that includes terror in its program and by that calls for an organization 
of terrorists, ond such an organization would really prevent our troops from 
coming into proximity to the crowd which, unfortunately, is still not ours, 
and which, unfortunately, does not yet ask us, or rarely adcs us when and 
how to commence military operations. 

“We will miss the revolution itself.” continues Nadezhdin iu bis effort 
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lo bcare Iskra, “in the same way as we missed recent events which came 
at us like a bolt irom the blue.” This sentence together with the one quoted 
above clearly demonstrates the absurdity of the “eve of the revolution 
point of view” invented by Svoboda.* To speak frankly, this special “point 
of view” amounts to this: it is too late “now” to discuss and prepare. If 
that is die case, oh most worthy opponent of “literariness,” what was the 
use of writing a pamphlet of 132 pages on “questions of theory** and 
tactics”? Don’t you think it would have been more becoming for the “eve 
of the revolution point of view” lo have issued 132,000 leaflets containing 
the brief call: “Kill them!”? 

Those who place national political agitation at the cornerstone of their 
program, their tactics and their organizational work as Iskra does, stand 
the least risk of missing the revolution. The people who were engaged over 
the whole of Russia in weaving a network of organizations to be linked 
up with an all-Rusfeian newspaper not only did not miss the spring events 
but, on the contrary, they enabled us to foretell them. Nor did they miss 
the demonstrations that wore described in Iskra^ Nos. 13 and 14; on the 
contrary, they took pari in those demonstrations, clearly appreciating their 
duty to come to the aid of the spontaneously rising crowd and, at the same 
time, through the medium of the newspaper, they helped all the comrades 
in Russia lo become more closely acquainted with these demonstrations and 
to utilize their experience. And if they live they will not miss the revolution 
which first and foremost will demand of us experience in agitation, ability 
to support (in a Social-Democratic manner) every protest, ability to direct 
the spontaneous movement, and lo safeguard it from the mistakes of friends 
and the traps of enemies! 

This brings us to the final argument lhat compels us to insist particularly 
upon a plan of organization lliat shall be centred around an all-Russion 
newspaper, to be brought about by means of joint work for a common 
newspaper. Only such a stale of organization will secure for the Social- 
Democratic militant organization the neces.sary flexibility, i,e,, the ability 


* The Eve of the Revolution, p. 62, 

** In his Review of Questions of Theoiy, L. Nadezlidin made almost no oontriLu- 
tion whatever to the discussion of questions of theory apart perhaps from the follow- 
ing pataage which appears to be a very peculiar one from the “eve of the revolu- 
tion point of view”; '‘BeiTisteinUm, on the whole, is losing its acuteness for us at the 
present moment, as also is the question as to whether Mr, Adamovich [V. V. Vorov- 
sky. — Etl.T, has proved that Mr, Struve has already deserved distinction, or on the 
contrary whether Mr, Struve will refute Mr. Adamovich and will refuse to resign— it 
really makes no differenee, because the hour of tlie revolution has struck.” (P. 110.1 
One can hardly imagine a more striking illustration of L. Nadezhdin’s infinite dis- 
regard for theory. We hove proclaimed “the eve of the revolution,” theiefore, “it 
really makes no difference" whether tlie orthodox Marxists will succeed in driving 
the critics from their positions or not!! And our wiseacre fails to see that it is 
precisely in the lime of revolution that we stand in need of the results of our 
theoretical combats with the ej-ities in oidei to be alile resolutely to combat theii 
■practical po’itions! 
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to adapt itself immediately to the most diverse and rapidly changing condi- 
tions of struggle, the ability, “on the one hand, to avoid open battle against 
the overwhelming and concentrated forces of the enemy, and, on the other, 
to take advantage of the clumsiness of the enemy and attack him at a time 
and place he least expects attack.”*’" It would be a grievous error indeed 
to build up the Party organization in the expectation only of outbreaks 
and street fighting or only upon the “forward march of the drab every-day 
struggle.” We must always carry on our every-day work and always be 
prepared for everything, because very frequently it is almost impossible 
to foresee when periods of outbreaks will give way to periods of calm. 
And even in those cases when it is possible to do so, it will not be possil)le 
to utilize this foresight for the purpose of reconstructing our organization, 
because in an autocratic country these changes take place with astonishing 
rapidity and are sometimes due merely to a single night raid by the tsarist 
janizaries. And the revolution itself mitst not by any means be regarded as 
a single act (as Nadezhdin apparently imagines) but as a series of more or 
less powerful outbreaks rapidly alternating with more or less intense calm. 
For that reason, the principal content of the activity of our Party organiza- 
tion, the focus of this activity, should be to carry on work that is possible 
and necessary in the period of the most powerful outbreaks as well as in 
the period of complete calm, that is to say, work of political agitation linked 
Up over the whole of Russia, that will enlighten all aspects of life and 
will be carried on among the broadest possible strata of the masses. But 
this work cannoh possibly be carried on in contemporary Russia without 
an all-Russian newspaper, issued very frequently. An organization that 
springs up spontaneously around this newspaper, an organization of colla- 
borators of this paper (collaborators in the broad sense of the word, i.e., 
all those working for it) will be ready for everything, from protecting the 
honour, the prestige and continuity of the Party in periods of acute revolu- 
tionary “depression,” to preparing for. fixing the time for and carrying 
out the national armed insurrection. 

Indeed, picture to yourselves a very ordinary occurrence with us — ^thc 
complete discovery and arrest of our organization in one or several locali- 
ties. In view of the fact that all the local organization.-^ lack a single, com- 


Iskra, No. 4, “Wlwre To Begin?” “Revolutionary culturisls, who do not accept 
the eve of the revolution point of view, ai'e not in tlio least perturbed by the pros- 
pect of working for a long period of time,” writes Nadezhdin. fP. 62.) To this we 
shall remark; unless rve are able to devise political tactics and an organizational plan 
based precisely upon calculations for work over a long period of time and at the same 
time, in the very process of ihii work, cmuie our Party's readiness to he at its post 
and fulfil its duty at the very first, even unexpected, call, as soon as the progress 
of events becomes accelerated, we shall prove to he hut miserable political adveii- 
turers. Only Nadezlidin, who began to describe himself as a Social-Democrat only 
yesterday, can forget that the aim of Social-Democracy is radically to transform the 
conditiaiis of life of tlio whole of humanity and that for that reason it is not permissible 
for Social-Democrats to he "perturbed” by the question of the duration of the work. 
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moil regular task, such raids frequently result in the interruption of our 
work for many months. If, however, all the local organizations had one 
common task, then, in the event of a seiious raid, two or three energetic 
persons could in the course of a few weeks establish new youth circles, 
which, as is well known, spring up very quickly even now, and link them 
up with the centre, and when this common task, which has been interrupted 
by the raid, is apparent to all, the new circles could spring up and link 
themselves up with it even more rapidly. 

On the other hand, picture to yourselves a popular uprising. Probably 
everyone will now agree that we must think of this and prepare for it. But 
how to prepare for it? Surely the Central Committee cannot appoint agents 
to go to all the districts for the purpose of preparing for the uprising! 
Even if we had a Central Committee it could achieve nothing by making 
such appointments, considering the conditions prevailing in contemporary 
Russia. But a network of agents that would automatically be created in 
the course of establishing and distributing a common newspaper would not 
have to “sit around and wait” for the call to rebellion, but would carry 
on the regular work that would guarantee the highest probability of success 
in ihe event of a rebellion. Such work would fetrengthen our contacts with 
the broadest strata of the masses of the workers and with all those strata 
who are disoontented with the autocracy, which is so important in the event 
of an uprising. It is precisely such work that would help to cultivate the 
ability properly to estimate the general political situation and, consequently, 
the ability to select the proper momait for the uprising. It is precisely such 
work that would train all local organizations to respond slraultaneou'ly to 
the same political questions, incidents and events that excite the whole of 
Russia, to react to Uiese “events” in the most vigorous, uniform and expe- 
dient manner possible; for is not rebellion in essence the most vigorous, 
most uniform and most expedient “reaction” of the whole of the people to 
the conduct of the government? And finally, such work would train all 
revolutionary organizations all over Russia to maintain the most continu- 
ous, and at the same time the most secret, contact with each other, which 
would create real Parly unity — ^for without such contacts it will be impos- 
sible collectively to discuss the plan of rebellion and to take the necessary 
preparatory measures on the eve of it, which must be kept in the strictest 
secrecy. 

In a word, the “plan for an all-Russian political newspaper” does not 
represent the fruits of the work of armchair workers, infected with dog- 
matism and literariness (as it seemed to those who faiM to study it proper- 
ly), on the contrary, it is a practical plan to begin immediately to prepare 
on all sides for the uprising, while at the same lime never for a moment 
forgetting our ordinary, every-day woik. 
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CONCLUSION 

The hiblory of Russian Social-Democracy can be divided into three dis- 
tinct periods; 

The first period covers about ten years, approximately the years 1884 
to 1094. This was the period of the rise and consolidation of the theory and 
program of Social-Democracy. The number of adherents of the new tend- 
ency in Russia could be counted in units, Social-Democracy existed with- 
out a labour movement; it was, as it were, in its period of gestation. 

The second period covers three or four years — 1894-98. In this period 
Social-Democracy appeared in the world as a social movement, as the 
rising of the masses of the people, as a political party. This is the peiiod 
of its childhood and adolescence. The fight against Narodism and going 
among the workers infected the intelligentsia wholesal6 like an epidemic, 
and the workers were equally infected by strikes. The movement made enor- 
mous strides. The majority of the leaders were very young people who 
had by no means reached the “age of thirty-five” which to N, Mikhailovsky 
appears to be a sort of natural borderline. Owing to their youth, tliey proved 
to he untrained for practical work and they left the scene with astonishing 
rapidity. But in the majority of oases the scope of their work was extremely 
wide. Many of them began tiieir revolutionary thinking as Narodnaya Volya- 
ites. Nearly all of them in their early youth enthusiastically worshipped 
the terrorist heroes. It was a great wrench to abandon the captivating im- 
pressions of these heroic traditions and it was accompanied by the breaking- 
off of personal relationships with people who wore determined to remain 
loyal to Narodnaya Volya and for whom the young Social-Democrats had 
profound respect. The struggle compelled them to educate themselves, to 
read the illegal literature of all tendencies and to study closely the ques- 
tions of legal Narodism. Trained in this struggle, Social-Democrats went 
into the labour movement without “for a moment” forgetting the theories 
of Marxism which illumined their path or the tabk of overthrowing the 
autocracy. The formation ol the Party in the spring of 1890* was the most 
striking and at the same time the last net of the Social-Democrats in this 
period. 


The First Congress of tho Russian Social-Democratic Labour Putty was held 
in of that year. — Ed, 
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The third period, as we have seen, began in 1897 and definitely replaced 
the second period in 1898 (1898 — ?). This was the period of dispersion, 
dissolution and vacillation. In the period of adolescence the youth’s toice 
breaks. And so, in this period, the voice of Russian Social-Reniocracy began 
to break, began to strike a false note — on the one haird, in die productions 
of Messrs. Struve and Prokopovich, Bulgakov and Berdyaev, on the other 
hand, in the productions of V. I — ^n and R. M., B. Kriohevsky and Mar- 
tynov. But it was only the leaders who wandered about separately and went 
back; tbe movement itself continued to grow, and it advanced with enor- 
mous strides. The proletarian struggle spread to new strata of the workers 
over the whole of Russia and at the same time indirectly stimulated the 
revival of the democratic spirit among the students and among other strata 
of the population. The consciousness of the leaders, however, yielded to the 
breadth and power of the spontaneous upsurge; among Social-Democrats, 
a different streak predominated — a streak of Party workers who had been 
trained almost exclusively on “legal Marxian” literature, and the more 
the spontaneity of the masses called for consciousness, tbe more the inade- 
quacy of this literature was felt, The leaders not only lagged behind in re- 
gard to theory (“freedom of criticism”) and practice (“primiliveness”), 
but even tried to justify their backwardness by all sorts of high-flown argu- 
ments. Soeial-Denujcracy was degraded to the level of trade unionism in 
legal literature by the Brentano-iles and in illegal literature hy the hhml- 
isu. The program of the Credo began to be pul into operation, dspocially 
when the “primitiveness” of the Social-Dcmocrnls caused a revival of non- 
Social-Democratic revolutionary tendencies. 

And if the reader reproaches me for having dealt in excessive detail with 
a certain Rabocheye Dyelo, I shall say to him in reply: Rabocheye Dydo 
acquired “historical” significance because it most strikingly reflected the 
“gpirit” of this third period.* It was not the consistent R. M. but the weath- 
ercock Krichevskys and Martynovs who could properly express the coil- 
fusion and vacillation, and the readiness to make concessions to “criticism,” 
to “Economism” and to terrorism. It is not the lofty contempt for practical 
work displayed by the worshippers of the “absolute” that is characteiistic 
of this period, but the combination of pettifogging practice and utter disre- 
gard for theory. It was not so much the downright rejection of “grand 
phrases” that the heroes of this period engaged In as in tlie vulgarization 
of these phrases: scientific Socialism ceased to be an integral revolutionary 
theory and became a hodgepodge idea “freely” diluted with the contents of 
every new German textbook that appeared; the slogan “class struggle” did 


1 could also leply with the German proverb: Den Sack sehlagt man, den Esel 
meint man (you, heat the sack, but the blows are intended for the ass). It was not 
Rabocheye Dyelo alone that was carried away by the fashion of "oiiticism" but also 
the masses of practical workers and iheoietioims; they became confused on the ques- 
tion^ of spontaneity and lapsed from the Social-Democratic to the trade union con- 
ception of our political and organiratlonal tasks. 
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not impel them forward to wider and more strenuous activity but served as 
a soothing syrup, because the “economic struggle is inseparably linked up 
with the political struggle”; the idea of a party did not serve as a call for 
the creation of a militant organization of revolutionaries, but was used 
to justify some sort of a “revolutionary bureaucracy” and infantile playing 
at “democratic” forms, 

When this third period will come to an end and the fourth begin we do 
not know (at all events it is already heralded by many signs). We are pates- 
ing from the sphere of history to the sphere of the present and partly to 
the sphere of the future. But we firmly believe that the fourth period will 
sec the consolidation of militant Marxism, that Russian Social-Democracy 
will emerge from the crisis in the full strength of manhood, that the place 
of the rearguard of opportunists will be taken by a “new guard,” a genuine 
vanguard of the most revolutionary class. 

In the sense of calling for such a “new guard’’ and summing up, as it 
were, all that has been expounded above, my reply to the rjucstion: “What is 
to be done?” can be put briefly: 

Liquidate the Third Period. 


Originally published 
as a separate pamphlet 
in 1902, Stuttgart 



ONE STEP FORWARD, TWO STEPS BACK 

The Crisis in Oer Party 


PHEFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

When a prolonged, stubborn and fierce struggle is in progress, there 
usually comes a moment when central and fundamental points at issue 
assume prominence, points upon the decision of which the ultimate out- 
come of the campaign depends, and in comparison with w<hich all the minor 
and petty episodes of the struggle recede more and more into the back- 
ground. 

That is how matters stand with regard to the struggle within our Party, 
which for six months already has been riveting the attention of all Party 
members. And precisely because in the study of the whole Struggle herein 
presented to the reader I have had to allude to many points of .detail* 
which are of infinitesimal interest, and to many squabbles* which at 
bottom are of no interest whatever, I should like from the very outset to 
draw tihe reader’s attration to two really central and fundamental points, 
points which are of tremendous interest, which are unquestionably of histor- 
ical significance, and which are the most urgent political questions at isSue 
in our Patty today. 

The first question concerns the political significance of lihe division of 
our Party into a “majority” and a “miniiiity” which took shape at the 
Second Party Congress and relegated all previous divisions among Rus- 
sian Social-Democrats to the distant background. 

The second question concerns the significance in point of principle of 
the position taken up by the new Iskra on questions of organization, 
in so far as this position is really one of principle. 

The first question relates to the starting point of the struggle in our Party, 
its source, its causes, and its fundamental political character. The second 
question relates to the ultimate outcome of the struggle, its finale, the sum- 
total of principles resulting from the addition of all that relates to the 
realm of principle and the subtraction of all that relates to the realm of 


* Omitted in die present edidon, — Ed. 
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.<>quabblia£. The aiibwer lo the hrhl quebtiun is obtained by analysing 
the struggle at the Party Congress; the answer to the second, by analys- 
ing what is new in llhe principles of ifce new Iskra. This twofold analysis, 
which constitutes nine-tenths of my pamphlet, leads to tlie conclusion that 
the “majority” is the revo'lutionary, and the “minority” the opportunist 
wing of our Party; the dissensions that divide the two wings at the present 
moment for the most part concern only questions of organization, and 
not questions of program or tactics; the new system of views of the new 
hkra — ^which emerges the more clearly, the more it tries to lend profundity 
to its position and the more that position becomes cleared of all theso 
squabbles' about co-option — is opportunism in matters of organization. 

The principal shortcoming of tihe existing literature on the crisis in our 
Party is, as far as the study and interpretation of facts are concerned, that 
hardly any analysis has been made of the minutes of the Party Congress, 
and as far as the elucidation of fundamental principles of organization is 
concerned, that no analysis has been made of the connection which un- 
questionably exists between the basic error Comrade Martov and Comrade 
Axelrod made in their formulation of the first paragraph of the Rules and 
their defence of that formulation, on the one hand, and the whole “system” 
(in so far as one can speak of a system here at all) of the present principles 
of the hhfa on the question of organization, on the other. Apparently, ie 
present editors of die hkra do not even notice this connection, alliiough 
in the writings of the “majority” the importance of the dispute over para- 
graph one has been referr^ to again and again. As a matter of fact. Com- 
rade Axelrod and Comrade Martov are now only deepening, developing 
and extending their initial error with regard to paragraph one. As a matter 
of fact, the entire position of the opportunists on questions of organization 
already began to be revealed in die controversy over paragraph one: their 
advocacy of a diffuse, not strongly welded, Party organization; their hos- 
tility to the idea (the “bureaucratic” idea) of building the Party from the 
top downwards, starting from the Party Congress and the bodies set up by 
it; their tendency to proceed from the bottom upwards, which would allow 
every professor, every high school student and “every striker” to declare 
liimself a member of the Party; their hostility to the “formalism” wftiich 
demands that a Party member belong to an organization recognized by the 
Party; their inclination towards the mentalky ol the bourgeois intellec- 
tual, who is only prepared **platonically lo recognize organizational rela- 
tions”; their penchant for opportunist profundity and for anarchist phrases; 
their partiality for autonomy as against centralism — in a word, all that 
is now blossoming so luxuriantly in the new hkra, and is helping more 
and more towards a complete and graphic elucidation of the initial error. 

As for the minutes of the Party Congress, the truly undeserved neglect 
of them can only he accounted for by the way our controversies have been 
cluttered by squabbles, and poissibly by the fact that these minutes contain 
too large an amount of very unpalatable fnilh. The minute.® of the Party 
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Congress present a i)iclure of the acluai stale of affairs in our Party that 
is unique and invaluable for its accuracy, completenefes, comprehensive- 
ness, richness and authenticity; a picture of views, sentiments and plans 
drawn by die participants in the movement themselves; a picture of the 
political shades existing in the Party, showing their relative strength, 
their mutual relations and their struggles. It is the minutes of the Party 
Congress, and only these minutes, that show to what extent we have really 
succeeded in making a clean sweep of all the survivals of the old, narrow, 
circle ties and in substituting for them a single great party tie. It is the 
duty of every Party member who wishes to take an intelligent share in the 
affairs of hte Party to make a careful study of our Party Congress. I say 
study advisedly, for tihe mere perusal of the mass of raw material contained 
in the minutes is not enough to give a picture .of the Congress. Only by care- 
ful and independent study can one reach (as one should) a stage where the 
brief digests of the speeches, the dry excerpts from the debates, the petty 
skirmishes over minor (seemingly minor) issues will combine to form one 
whole, and enable the Party memher to conjure up before his eyes the liv- 
ing figure of each important speaker and to obtain a full idea of the political 
complexion of each group of delegates to t!he Party Congress. If the writer 
of these lines only succeeds in giving the reader an impetus to a broad and 
independent study of the minutes of the Party Congress, he will not le- 
gard his work in vain. 

One more word to the opponents of Social-Democracy. They gloat and 
grimace over our controversies; and, of course, they will try to pith isolated 
passages from my pamphlet, which deals with the defects and shortcomings 
of our Party, and to u!se them for their own ends. The Russian Social- 
Democrats are already steeled enough in battle not to be perturbed by 
these pinpricks and to continue, in spile of them, their work of self-criti- 
cism and ruthless exposure of their own bhortcomings, which will unques- 
tionably and inevitably he overcome as the working-class movement grows. 
As for our opponents, let them try to give us a picture of the true state of 
affairs in their own “parties” even remotely approximating that given by 
the minutes of our Second Congress! 


May 1904 


N, Lenin 
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A. THE PREPARATIONS FOR THE CONGRESS 

The hkra at the very outset, in its advance announcement in 1900, de- 
clared that before we could unite, linM of demarcation must be drawn. The 
hkra tried to convert the Conference of 1902 into a private meeting and not 
a Party Congi'css. ’' The hkra acted wilih extreme caution in the summer 
and autumn of 1902 wilicn it revived the Organization Committee** elected 
at that conference. At last the work of demarcation was completed — as 
was generally admitted by us- The Organization Committee was set up at 
the very end of 1902. The Iskra welcomed its consolidation and, in an 
editorial article in its 32nd isSue declared that the calling of a PaiTy Con- 
gress was a matter of the utmost urgency and immediacy. Hence the last 
thing we can be accused of is having been precipitate in convening the 
Second Congress. We were, in fact, guided by the maxim: “measure your 
cloth seven times before you cut it.” 

B. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE VARIOUS GROUPINGS 
AT THE CONGRESS 

What was the principal task of the Congress? It was to create a real 
party on that basis oi principles and organization which had been advanced 
and elaborated by tlie hkra. That this was the direction in which the Con- 
gress had to work Was predetermined hy the activities of the Iskra over a 
period of three years and by the fact of its recognition by the maj ority of 
the committees. The Iskra’s program and policy were to become the program 
and policy of the Party; the Iskrals organizational plans were to be em- 
bodied in the rules of organization of the Party. But needless to say, this 
result could not be secured without a fight; the highly representative char- 
acter of the Congress Assured the presence both of organizations which 
had vigorously fought tlie Iskra (the Bund and the Rabocheye Dyelo) and 
of organizations which, while verbally recognizing the Iskra as the leading 
organ, actually pursued plans of their own and were unstable in matters 
of principle (the Yuzhny Rabochy group and delegates from several of the 
committees who were closely allied to it). This bang tlie case, the Congress 

* See Minutes of the Second Congress, p. 20. 

** The Organization Committee for tlie purpose of convening the Second Congress 
of the R.S.D.L.P. was set up in March 1902 at a conference held in Byelostok, — Ed> 
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could not avoid, becoming a field of battle for the victory of the “Iskra^’ 
trend. That the Congress did become sucli a field of battle will at once be 
apparent to all who peruse its minutes tvith any amount of attention. It is 
now our task to trace in detail the principal groupings that were revealed 
on the various issues at the Congress and to reconstruct, ubing the precise 
data of the minutes, the political complexion of each of the main groups. 
What precisely did they represent, these groups, trends and shades which 
were to unite in one party at the Congress under the guidance of the Iskra? 
— that is the question we have to answer by analysing the debates and the 
voting. The elucidation of this point is of cardinal importance both for a 
study of wliat our Social-Democrats really stand for and for a comprehen- 
sion of the causes of the difCeiences among them. 


C. BEGINNING OF THE CONGRESS. THE 
EPISODE OF THE ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE 

It will be most convenient of all to analyse the debates and the voting 
in the order of lihe sittings of the Congress, so as successively to note the 
political shades as they became more and more apparent. Departures from 
the chronological order for the purpose of considering closely allied 
questions of similar groupings in conjunction will be made only when 
absolutely esisential. For the sake of impartiality, we shall endeavour to 
mention all the more important votes, omitting, of course, the innumerable 
votes on minor issues which took up an inordinate amount of time at out 
Congress (partly owing to our inexperience and to our inefficiency in divid- 
ing the material between the commissions and the plenary sittings, and 
partly owing to protraction which bordered on obstruction). 

The first question to evoke a debate which began to reveal differences of 
shades was whether first place should be given (on the “agenda” of the 
Congress) to the item; “Position of the Bund in the Party” {Minutes, pp. 
29-33). From the standpoint of the Iskra-ites, which was advocated by 
Plekhanov, Martov, Trotsky and myself, there could be no doubt on this 
point. The Bund’s withdrawal from the Party offers graphic confirmation 
of our views; if the Bund refused to go our way and to accept the princi- 
ples or organization which the majority of the Party shared with the Iskra, 
it would be useless and senseless to “pretend” that we were going the same 
way and only drag out the Congress (os the Bundists did drag it out). 
The question had already been made abundantly clear in the literature 
on the subject, and it was apparent to any thoughtful Party member that 
the only thing that remained was to put the question frankly, and bluntly 
and honestly make the choice: autonomy (in which case we go the same 
way) or federation (in which case our ways part) . 

Always evasive in policy, the Bundists wished to be evasive here too 
and to protract the matter. They were joined by Comrade Akimov, who, 
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evidently on beba.ll of all the followers of Rabocheye Dyelo, at once gave 
prominence to the differences with the Iskra over questions of organization 
{Minutes, p. 31). The Bund and the Rabockeye Dyelo were supported by 
Comrade Makhov (representing two votes of the Nikolayev Committee — 
which had not long prior to this expressed its solidarity with the Ishral). 
TTie question was altogether unclear in Comrade Makhov’s opinion, and 
another “ticklish point,” he considered, was, “whether we needed a demo- 
cratic system or, on the contrary (mark this!), centralism.” 

Tlius the /s/cro-ites were opposedi by the Bund, the Rabocheye Dyelo and 
Comrade Makhov, who together controlled the ten votes which were cast 
against us (p. H),' Thirty votes were cast in favour — ^this is the figure, as 
we shall see later, around which the vote of the /skra-ites often fluctuated. 
Eleven abstained, apparently not taking the side of either of the contending 
“parties.” It is interesting to note that when we took the vote on § 2 of 
the Rules of the Bund (it was the rejection of this § 2 which induced the 
Bund to withdraw from the Party), the votes in favour and the abstentions 
again amounted to ten {Minuses, p. 289), those who abstained being die 
three Rabocheye Dyelo-itea (Brouckere, Martynov and Akimov) and Com- 
rade Makhov- Clearly, the 'grouping shown in the vote on the place of the 
Bund item on the agenda was not fortuitous. Clearly, all these comrades 
differed with the Iskra not only on the technical question of the order of 
discussion, but in essence as well. 

After the vote on the place of the Bund item on the agenda, the question 
of the Borba group arose at the Congress; it too led to an extremely inter- 
esting grouping and was closely bound up with the most “ticklish” point at 
the Congress, namely, the personal composition of the central bodies. The 
commission appointed to determine the composition of the Congress had 
pronounced against inviting the Borba group, in accordance with a twice- 
adopted decision of the Organization Committee (see Minutes, p. 383 and 
p. 375) and the report of Us representatives on the commission (p. 35). 

Comrade Egorov, a member of the Organization Committee, declared that 
“the question of fiie Borba (mark, of the Borba, and not of any particular 
member of this group) was something new to him”; and he demanded the 
adjournment. How a question on which a decision had twice been taken 
by the Organization Committee could be new to a member of the Organiza- 
tion Committee is a mystery. During the adjournment a meeting of the 
Organization Committee was held {Minutes, p. 40), attended by such of 
its members as happened to be at the Congress (several members of the 
Organization Committee, old members of the Iskra organization, were not 
present at the Congress). A discussion over the Borba began. The RaJbo- 
cheye DyeZo-ites (Martynov, Akimov and Broudcerc — ^pp. 36-38) proclaimed 
in favour, the Iskra-itea (Pavlovich, Sorokin, Lange, Trotsky, Martov and 
others) against. Again the Congress split into the already familiar group- 
ings. The struggle over the Borba was a stubborn one, and Comrade Martov 
made a very circumstantial (p. 38) and “militant” speech, in which he 
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justly pointed to the “inequality of representation” of the Russian and 
foreign groupis, and said that it would hardly be “well” to allow a foreign 
group any “privilege” (words of gold, which are particularly edifying 
today in the light of the events that have occurred since \lie CongressI), and 
that we should not encourage “the organizational chaos in the Party that 
was marked by a disunity which was not necessitated by any considera- 
tions of principle.” 

Apart from the followers of the Rabocheye Dyelo, nobody came out 
openly and with reasoned motives on behalf of Borba until the list of 
speakers was closed (p. 40). 

After the list of speakers had been closed, when it was already out of 
order to speak on the point at issue, Comrade Egorov “insistently demanded 
that die decision just adopted by the Organization Committee should be 
heard.” It is not surprising that the delegates were outraged by this manoeu- 
vre, and Comrade Plekhanov, the chairman, expressed his “astonishment that 
Comrade Egorov should insist upon his demand.” Two courses were open, 
one would think: either to express oneself frankly and definitely to die Cong- 
ress on the question at issue, or to say notliing at all. But to allow the list 
of speakers to be closed and then, un<kr the guise of a “reply to the debate,” 
to treat the Congress to a new decision of the Organization Committee — 
and on the very subject under discussion — ^was like a stab in the back! 

The sitting was resumed after dinner, and the Bureau, still in perplex- 
ity, decided to waive “formalities” and to resort to the method of "comrade- 
ly explanation,” a method adopted at congresses only in extreme cases, as 
a last resort. Popov, the representative of the Organization Committee, 
aimounced the decision of the Organization Committee, which had been 
supported by all its members except one, Pavlovich (p. 43), and which 
recommended the Congress to invite Ryazanov. 

Pavlovich declared that he had continued to deny the legitimacy of the 
meeting of the Organization Committee, and that its new decision “con- 
tradicts its earlier decision.” This statement caused a furore. Comrade 
Egorov, also a member of the Organization Committee and a member of 
the Yuzhny Rabochy group, evaded a plain answer on the actual subject in 
dispute and tried to shift the issue to one of diiscipline. He claimed that 
Comrade Pavlovich had violated Party discipline [!], for, having heard his 
protest, the Organization Coramiltee had decided “not to lay Pavlovich’s 
dissenting opinion before the Congress.” The debate now centred around 
a question of Party discipline, and Plekhanov, amid the loud applause of 
the delegates, explained for ^e edification of Comrade Egorov that “we 
have no such thing as imperative mandates” (p. 42; cf. p. 379, Standing 
Orders of the Congress § 7 ; “The powers of delegates must not be restricted 
by imperative mandates. Delegates are absolutely free and independent in 
the exercise of their powers”). “The Congress is the supreme Party body,” 
and, consequently, he violates Party discipline and the standing orders of 
the Congress who in any way restricts a delegate in addressing the Congress 
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directly on any question, without exception, afifecling the life of the Parly. 
The issue was thus reduced to the dilemma : the circle spirit or the Party 
spirit? Were the rights of the delegates to be restricted at the Congress for 
the sake of the imaginary rights or consUlutions of the various bodies and 
circles, or were all lower bodies and old groups to be completely, and not 
nominally, disbanded before tllie Congress, pending the creation of really 
Party authoritative institutions. The reader already perceives how pro- 
foundly important from the standpoint of principle was this dispute at the 
very outset of the Congress (third sitting), a congress whose actual pur- 
pose it was to restore the Party. Around this dispute, as it were, concentrated 
the conflict between the old circles and groups (like Yuzhny Rabochy) and 
the renascent Party. And the anli-/s4ra groups at once revealed themselves : 
Abramson, a Bundist, Comrade Martynov, an ardent ally of the present 
Iskra editorial board, and our friend Comrade Makhov all sided with 
Egorov and the Yuzhny Rabochy group against Pavlovich. Comrade Marty- 
nov, who is now vying with Martov and Axelrod in making great play of 
“democracy” in organization, even cited die example of . . . 5ie army, where 
an appeal to a superior authority can be made only through the lower 
authority!! The true meaning of this “compact” anti-/sA:rfl opposition was 
quite clear to anybody who Was present at the Congress or who had care- 
fully followed the internal history of our Party prior to the Congress. It 
was the purpose of the opposition (perhaps not always realized by all of its 
representatives, and sometimes pursued from force of inertia) to guard the 
independence, individualism and parochial interests of the small groups 
from being swallowed up in the (broad Party that was being built on the 
hkra principles. 

It was just from this angle that the question was approached by Com- 
rade Martov, who had not yet joined forces with Martynov. Comrade 
Martov vigorously took up the cudgels, and rightly so, against those whose 
“idea of Parly discipline does not go beyond the duties of a revolutionary 
to the particular group of a lower order to which he belongs.” “No com- 
pulsory [Martov’s italics] grouping can be tolerated within a united Party,” 
Martov explained to those who championed the methods of the droles, 
not foreseeing what a flail these words would be for his own political 
conduct at the end of the Congress and after. , . . 

D. DISSOLUTION OF THE YUZHNY RABOCHY GROUP 

The division of the delegates over fhe Organization Committee question 
may perhaps seem casual. Bui this opinion would be wrong, and in order 
to dispel it we shall depart from the chronological order and will now 
examine an episode which occurred at the end of the Congress, but which 
is very closely connected with the previous episode. This episode was 
the dissolution of the Yuzhny Rabochy group. The organizational trend of 
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the hkra — complete union of the Paxty forces and removal of the chaos 
which divided them — ’here came into conflict with the interests of one 
of the groups, a group which had done useful work when there was no 
real party, but which had become superfluous whan the work was being 
centralized. From the standpoint of its circle interests, the Yuzhny Rabochy 
group was no less entitled than tlie old Iskra editorial hoard to lay claim 
to “continuity” and inviolability. But in the interests of the Party, this 
group should have submitted to the transfer of its forces to ‘4he proper 
Party organizations” (p. 313, end of resolution adopted by the Congress). 
From the point of view of circle interests and “philistinism,” the disso- 
lution of a useful group, which no more desired it than the old hkra 
editorial board, could not but seem a “ticklish matter” (the expression 
used by Comrade Russov and Comrade Deutsch). But from the point of 
view of the interests of the Party, its dissolution, “solution” into the Party 
(Gussev’s expression) was essential. The Yuzhny Rabochy group bluntly 
declared that it “did not consider it necessary” to proclaim itself dissolved 
and demanded that “the Congress definitely pronounce its opinion” and, 
what is more, “immediately; yes or no.” The Yuzhny Rabochy group 
openly claimed the “continuity” to which tlie old Iskra editorial board 
began to lay claim . . , after it had been dissolved! “Although we are all 
individually members of a united party,” Comrade Egorov said, “it never- 
theless consists of a number of organizations with which we have to reckon 
as historical magnitudes. ... If such an organization is not detrimental to 
the Party, there is no need to dissolve U,” 

Thus an important question of principle was quite definitely raised, and 
all the Iskra-ites — inasmuch as thdr own circle interests had not yet taken 
the upper hand — took a decisive stand against the unstable elements (the 
Bundists and two of the Rabocheye Dyelo-ites had already withdrawn from 
the Congress; they would undoubtedly have been heart and soul in favour 
of “reckoning with historical magnitudes”). The result of the vote was 
thirty-one for, five against and five abstentions (the four votes of the mem- 
bers of the Yuzhny Rabochy group and one other, that of Belov, most likely, 
judging by his earlier pronouncements, p. 308). A group of ten votes dis- 
tinctly opposed to the Iskra’s consistent organizational plan and defend- 
ing the circle principle as against the Party principle, are here quite defi- 
nitely to be discerned in the debate; the Iskra-iXea treated the question 
precisely from the standpoint of principle (see Lange’s speech, p. 315), 
opposing amateurishness and disunity, refusing to pay heed to the “sym- 
pathies” of individual organizations, and plainly declaring that “if the 
comrades of the Yuzhny Rabochy* had adhered more strictly to principle 
earlier, a year or two ago, the unity of the Party and the triumph of the 
program principles we have sanctioned here would have been achieved 
sooner. This was the spirit expressed by Orlov, by Gussev, by Lyadov, by 
Muravyov, by Russov, by Pavlovich, by Glebov and by Gorin. Far from 
protestuig against 'th^ definite references, repeatedly made at the Cont 
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gjess, to the lack of principle in the policy and “line” of the Yuzhny Rabo- 
chy, of Makhov and others, far from making any reservation on this score, 
the Iskra-ites of the “minority,” in the person of Deutsch, vigorously asso- 
ciated themselves with these views, condmnned “cliaos” and welcomed the 
“blunt statement of the question” (p. 315) by Comrade Russov. 

Among the Yuzhny Rabochy group, the proposal to dissolve it evoked 
the most passionate indignation, traces of which are to be found in the 
minutes (it should not be forgotten that the minutes offer only a pale 
reflection of the debates, for they do not give the full speeches but only 
very condensed summaries and extracts). Comrade Egorov even called the 
bare reference to the Rabochay/f Mysl group in conjunction wilh the Yuzhny 
Rabochy group a “lio” — a characteristic illustration of the attitude towards 
consistent Economism that prevailed at Ure Congress. Even much later, at 
the 37th sitting, Egorov spoke of the dissolution of the Yuzhny Rabochy 
group with the utmost irritation (p. 356), requesting to have it recorded in 
the minutes that during the discussion on the Yuzhny Rabochy the mem- 
bers of this group were not asked either about publication funds or about 
control by the Central Organ and the Central Committee. During the dis- 
cussion on the Yuzhny Rabochy, Comrade Popov hinted at a compact major- 
ity which was supposed to have predetermined the fate of this group. 
“Now,” he said (p, Md), “after the speeches of Comrades Gussev and Orlov, 
everything is clear** The meaning of these words is unmistakable: now, 
after the /skro-ites had slated their opinion and had moved a resolution, 
everything was clear, that is, it was clear that the Yuzhny Rabochy group 
would be dissolved against its wishes. 


E. THE EQUALITY OF LANGUAGES EPISODE 

Let us return and examine the Congress sittings in their proiper order. 

We have now convincingly seen that even before the Congress proceeded 
to discuss its actual business, there were already clearly revealed not only 
a perfectly definite group of anti-Zskro-ites (eight votes), but also a group 
of intermediate and unstable elements who were prepared to support the 
eight anti-/s/cra-ites and increase their votes to roughly sixteen or eighteen. 

The question of the place of the Bund in the Parly, which was discussed 
at the Congress in extreme detail — excessive detail — ^reduced itself to lay-, 
ing down a thesis in principle, while its practical decision was postponed 
until the discussion on organization. In view of the fact that quite a lot of 
space had been devoted in pre-Congress publications to the subjects pertain* 
ing to this question, very little that was new was said at the Congress. It 
must however be mentioned that the supporters of the Rabocheye Dyelo 
(Martynov, Akimov and BrouckSre) agreed widi Martov’s resolution, only 
with the reservation that they realized its inadequacy and differed with its 
conclusions (pp. 69, 73, 83, and 86). 
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Having discussed the place of the Bund, the Congress proceeded to con> 
sider the program. The discussion under this head mostly centred around 
particular amendments of slight interest. The opposition of the anti-fsftra- 
ites on matters of principle found expression only in Comrade Martynov’s 
onslaught on the famous question of Spontaneity and consciousness. Marty- 
nov, of course, was bached by the Bundists and the Rabocheye Dyelo-ites 
to a man. The unsoundness of his objections was pointed out, incidentally, 
by Martov and Plekhanov. It should be noted as a curiosity that the Iskra 
editorial board have now taken their stand with Martynov and are saying 
the very opposite of what they said at the Congress! 

Passing over the dispute about the adoption of Iskra as the central organ 
and the beginning of the debate on the Rules (which it will be more conven- 
ient to examine in connection with the whole discussion of the Rules), let 
us proceed to consider the shades of principle that were revealed during 
the discussion of the program. Let us first note one detail of a highly char- 
acteristic nature, namely, the debate on proportional representation. Com- 
-rade Egorov of the Yuzhny Rahochy advocated the inclusion of this point 
in the program, and did so in a way that called forth the justified remark 
from Posadovsky (an /s/rra-ite of the minority) about “a serious difference 
of opinion.” “It is unquestionable,” said Comrade Posadovsky, “that we 
do not agree on the following basic question: must we subordinate our fu~ 
tare policy to certain fundamental democratic principles and attribute abso- 
lute value to them, or misst all democratic prirndples he exclusively sub- 
ordinated to the interests of our Party? I am decidedly in favour of the 
latter.” Plekhanov "fully associated himself” with Posadovsky, objecting in 
even more definite and decisive terms to “the absolute value of democratic 
principles” and to regarding them “abstractly.” “Hypothetically,” he said, 
“a case’ is conceivable where we Social-Democrats may oppose universal 
suffrage. There was a time when the bourgeoisie of the Italian republics 
deprived members of the nobility of political rights. The revolutionary 
proletariat might restrict the political ri^ts of the upper classes just as 
the upper classes at one time restricted its political rights.” Plekhanov’s 
apeech was greeted witlx applause and hisses, and when Plekhanov protested 
against somebody’s Zwischennif,* “You should not hiss,” and requested the 
comrades not to restrain their demonstrations, Comrade Egorov rose and 
said: “Since such speeches call forth applaube, I am obliged to hiss.” Togeth- 
er with Comrade Goldhlatc (a Bund delegate), Comrade Egorov spoke in 
opposition to the views of Posadoiraky and Plekhanov. Unfortunately, the 
debate was closed, and the question it gave rise to immediately receded into 
the background. 

The difference was revealed even more distinctly in the discussion on 
“eqhality of languages” {Mimttes, pp. 171 et seg.) On this point it was not 
so much the debate that was so eloquent as the votings: adding them to- 


♦ Zwischennif — an interjection from the body of the hall. — Ed, 
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getlier, we get the inca:edible number of sixteenl Over what? Over whether it 
was enough to stipulate in the program the equality of all citizens, irre- 
spective of sex, etc., and language, or whether it was necessary to stipulate 
'‘freedom of language” or “equality of languages.” Comrade Martov charac- 
terized this episode pretty accurately at the League Congress when he said/ 
that “a trifling dispute over the formulation of one clause of the program 
acquired fundamental significance because half the Congress was prepared 
to overthrow the Program Commission.” Just so. The immediate cause of 
the conflict was indeed trifling, yet it assumed a truly fundamental char- 
acter, and, consequently, frightfully bitter forms, going to the length even 
of attempts to “overthrow” the Program Commission, to the voicing of the 
suspicion that there was a desire “to mislead the Congress” (of which Ego- 
rov Isuspecled Martov!), and to personal remarks . . . remarks of the most 
abusive kind (p. 178). Even Comrade Popov “expressed regret that mere 
trifles had given rise to such an atmosphere” (my italics, p. 182) as reigned 
during the course of three sittings (16tli, 17th and 18th). 

All these expressions are perfectly explicit and positively indicative of 
the eloquent fact that the atmosphere of “suspicion” and of the most bitter 
forms of conflict (“overthrowing”) — ^which was later, at the League Con- 
gress, laid at the door of the Iskra-its majority! — actually ai'ose long be- 
fore we split into a majority and a nUnorUy. It was not cutting remarks and 
witticisms that gave rise to the conflict — they were only a symptom of the 
fact that the very political grouping at the Congress harboured a “contra- 
diction,” that it harboured all the makings of a conflict, that it harboured 
an internal heterogeneity which burst forth with imminent force at the 
least pretext, even the most trifling. 

From the standpoint from which I regard the Congress the desperately 
acute conflict of a fundamental character which arose from a “trifling” 
cause is quite explicable and inevitable. Inasmuch as a struggle between the 
Iskra-ites and the anti-Jj^ra-ilcs went on all the time at the Congress, in- 
asmuch as between them stood the unstable elements, and inasmuch as the 
latter, together with the anli-7sftra-ites, controlled one-third of the votes 
(8+10=18, out of 51, according to my calculation, an approximate one, 
of course), it is perfectly clear and natural that any falling away from the 
“Iskra”-ites of even a small minority should create the possibility of a vic- 
tory for the anli-/jAra trend and should therrfore call forth a “frantic” 
struggle. This was not the result of inappropriate cutting remarks and at- 
tacks but of a political combination. It was not that cutting remarks gave 
rise to a political conflict, but tliat the existence of a political conflict in 
the very grouping at the Congress gave rise to cutting remarks and 
attacks — ^iii this juxtaposition lies the root of the fundamental difference 
between our estimate and Martov’s of the political significance of the Con- 
gress and its results. 

During the Congress there were in all three major cases of a small num- 
het of Ishra-iles falling away from the majority — over the question of equal- 
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ity of languages, over § 1 of the Rules, and over the elections — ^and in all 
three cases a bitter struggle resulted, leading in the end to the severe crisis 
we have in the Party today. If we want to get a political understanding of 
this crisis and of this struggle, we must examine the political grouping of 
the shades that clashed at the Congress. 

The war opened with a dispute between Comrade Martov and Comrade 
Lieber, the leader of the Bundisls (pp. 171-72). Martov argued that the 
demand for “equality of citizens” was enough. “Freedom of language” was 
rejected, but “equality of languages” was at once proposed, and Comrade 
Egorov joined Lieber in the fray. Martov declared that it was fetishism 
“when speakers insist on saying that nationalities are equal and transfer 
inequality to the sphere of language, whereas it is from just the opposite 
angle that the quC^on should be examined: inequality of nationalities 
exists, and one of its expressions is that people belonging to certain nations 
are deprived of the right to use their mother tongue” (p. 172). 

The grouping of the delegates in this fight is made particularly clear 
by the abundant roll-call votes. There were as many as three. The Iskra 
nucleus was solidly opposed all the time by the anti-/sftrorites (eight 
votes) and, with very alight fluctuations, by the whole Centre (Makhov, 
Lvov, Egorov, Popov, Medvedyev, Ivanov, Tsaryov and Belov — only the 
last two vacillated at first, sometimes abstaining, sometimes voting with 
US, and it was only during the third vote that their position became fully 
defined) . Of the Iskrmtea, several fell away — chiefly the Caucasians (three 
with six votes)— and thanks to thih, die “fetishist” trend in the long run 
gained the upper hand. During the third vote, when the followers of both 
trends had clarified their position most fully, the three Caucasians, with hix 
votes, broke away from the Iskra-its majority and went over to the other 
side; two delegates — ^Posadovsky and Kostich — ^with two votes, fell away 
from the Iskra-ibo minority; the following went over to the other side or 
abstained during the first two votes: Lensky, Stepanov and Gorsky of the 
Mra-ite majority, and Deutsch of the minority. The falling away of eight 
^*IshTt£* votes (oat of a total of thirty-three) gave the superiority to the 
coaUtUm of the antil* Iskra” 4tes and the unstable elements. It was just this 
basic fact of the Congress grouping which was repeated (only other Iskra- 
ites falling away) during the vote on § 1 of the Rules and during the 
elections. 


F. THE AGRARIAN PROGRAM 

The inconsistency of principle of the anti-Zaftra-ites and the “Centre” 
was also clearly brought out by the debate on die agrarian program which 
took up so much time at the Congress (see Minutes, pp. 190-226) and 
raised quite a number of extremely interesting questions. As was to be 
expected, the campaign against the program was launched by Comrade 
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Martynov (after a few remarks hy Comrades Lieber and Egorov). He brought 
out the old argument about correcting “this particular historical injus- 
tice,”* whereby, he claimed, we were indirectly “sanctifying other historical 
injustices,” and so on. He was joined by Comrade Egorov, to whom even 
“the significance of this program is unclear. Is it a program for ourselves, 
that is, does it define our demands, or do we want to make it popular?” 
(I ? ! ?) Comrade Lieber “would like to make the same points as Comrade 
Egorov,” Comrade Makhov spo'ke with his characteristic decisiveness and 
declared that “the majority [?] of the speakers positively cannot under- 
stand what the proposed program means and what its aims are.” The pro- 
gram submitted, you see, “can hardly be regarded as a Social-Democratic 
agrarian program”; it ... “smacks somewhat of a game at correcting 
historical injustices”; it bears “the stamp of demagogy and adventurism.” 
As a theoretical justification of this profound remark we get the caricature 
and over-simplification so customary in vulgar Marxism: the /sAro-ites, we 
are told, “want to treat the peasants as though their composition were 
homogeneous; but as the peasantry has split up into classes long ago [?], 
putting forward a single program must inevitably render the whole program 
demagogic and turn it into a dubious venture when put into practice” (p. 
202) , Comrade Makhov here “blurted out” the real reaSon why our agrar- 
ian program meets with the disapproval of many Social-Democrats who are 
prepared to recognize the Iskra (as Makhov himself did), but who have 
absolutely failed to grasp its tren^ its theoretical and practical position. It 
was the vulgarization of Marxism as applied to present-day Russian peas- 
ant economy, with all its complexity and variety, and not dififerences over 
particular issues, that gave rise, and still gives rise, to the failure to under- 
stand this program. And it was on this vulgar Marxist standpoint that the 
leaders of the anti-ZsAra elements (Lieber and Martynov) and of the 
“Centre” (Egorov and Makhov) so quickly found common ground. Comrade 
Egorov gave frank expression also to one of the characteristic traits of the 
Yuzhny Rabochy and of the groups and circles, gravitating towards it, name- 
ly, their failure to grasp the importance of the peasant movement, their 
failure to grasp that it was an underestimation rather than an overes- 
timation of the importance of the movement (and a lack of forces to uti- 
lize it) that was the weak side of our Social-Democrats at the time of the 
first famous peasant revolts. “I am far from sharing the infatuation of the 
editorial board for the peasant movement,” said Comrade Egorov, “an infat- 
uation with which many Social-Democrats have been affected since the 
peasant disorders.” But, unfortunately. Comrade Egorov did not take the 
trouble to give the Congress any precise idea of what this infatuation of 
the editorial board consisted in; he did not take the trouble to give any 

"'This refers to the demand made in the agrarian program of the It,S.D.L.P. that 
the so-called otrezki — i.e,, the better portions of land essential to peasant farming 
which were cut off, or inclosed, for the benefit of the landlords at. the time of the 
abolition of serfdom in 1861 — ^be returned to the peasants. — Ed. 
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specific reference to the material published by the Ishra. Moreover, he for- 
got that all the basic points of our agrarian program had already been 
developed by the Iskm in its third issue,* that is long before the peasant 
unrest.** He whose “recognition” of the Iskra is not merely a verbal one 
would do well to pay a little more heed to its theoretical and tactical 
principles. 

“No, we cannot do much among the peasants!” — Comrade Egorov ex- 
claimed, and went on to explain that this exclamation was not meant as a 
protest against any particular “infatuation,” but as a denial of our entire 
position: “that means that our slogan cannot compete with an adventurist 
slogan.” A most characteristic formulation revealing the lack of principle 
in this attitude, which reduces everything to “competition” between the 
slogans of different parties! And this was said after the speaker had an- 
nounced his “satisfaction” with the theoretical explanations, in which it was 
stated that we were striving for lasting success in our agitation, undeterred 
by temporary failures, and that lasting success (despite the clamour of 
momentary “competitors”) was impossible without a firm theoretical basis 
to the program (p. 196) . What confusion is disclosed by this assurance of 
“satisfaction,” immediately followed as it was by a repetition of the vulgar 
precepts inherited from the old Economism, for which the “competition of 
slogans” decided everything— not only the agrarian question, hut the entire 
program and tactics of the economic and political struggle! “You will not 
induce the agricultural labourer,” Comrade Egorov said, “to fight side by 
side with the rich peasant for the otrezki, which to no small extent are 
already in the hani of the rich peasant.” 

There again you have the over-simplification that is undoubtedly akin 
to OUT opportunist Economism, which insisted that it was impossible to "in- 
duce” the proletarian to fight for what was to no small extent in the hands 
of the bourgeoisie and would fall into its hands to an even larger extent in 
the future. There again you have the vulgarization that forgets the Russian 
peculiarities of the general capitalist relations between the agricultural la- 
bourer and the rich peasant. The otrezki are now a sore point, and they 
are a sore point in fact with the agricultural labourer as well, who does not 
have to be “induced” to fight for emancipation from his state of servitude. 
It is certain intellectuals who have to be “induced” — ^induced to take a 
wider view of their tasks, induced to renounce stereotyped formulas when 
discussing specific questions, induced to take account of the hislorial Isitua- 
tion, which complicates and modifies our aims. It is in fact only the prej- 
udice that the muzhik is stupid — ^a prejudice which, as Comrade Martov 
justly remarked (p. 202) was to he detected in the speeches of Comrade 
Makhor and the other opponents of the agrarian program — only this prej- 

• See “The Workers* Party and the PeaBantry,** Lenin, Selected JForks, Eng. 
ed., Vol. II.— Bd. 

** The reference is to the peasant revolts of 1902 in the Poltava, Kharkov and 
other provinces.— £d. 
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udice explains why they forget the actual conditions of life of our agri- 
cultural labourers. 

Having simplified the question down to a naked contrast of worker and 
capitalist, the spokesmen of the “Centre” tried, as usual, to ascribe tJheir 
own narrow-mindedness to the muzhik. “It is just because I consider the 
muzhik, within the limits of his narrow class outlook, a clever fellow,” 
Comrade Makhov remarked, “that I believe he will stand for the petty- 
bourgeois ideal of seizure and division.” Two things are obviously confused 
here: the description of die class outlook of the muzhik as that of a petty 
bourgeois, and the tianowing down, the reduction, of this outlook to “nar- 
row limits.” It is in this reduction that the mistake of the Egorovs and 
Makhovs lies (just as the mistake of the Martynovs and Akimovs lay in 
reducing the outlook of the proletarian to “narrow limits”). Yet both logic 
and history leach us that the petty-bourgeois class outlook may be more 
or less narrow and more or less progressive, just because of the dual status 
of the petty bourgeois. And far from dropping our hands in despair be- 
cause of this narrowness (“stupidity”) of die muzhik or because he is 
governed by “prejudice,” we must work steadily to widen his outlook and 
to help his reason triumph over his prejudice. 

Tlie vulgar “Marxist” view of the Russian agrarian question found its 
culmination in the concluding words of Comrade Makhov’s speech, in which 
that faithful champion of the old Ishra editorial board set forth his prin- 
ciples. It was not for nothing that these words were greeted with applause . . . 
ironical applause, to be sure. “I do not know, of course, what to call a mis- 
fortune,” said Comrade Makhov, outraged by Plekhanov’s statement that 
we were not at all alarmed by the movement for a black redistribution,* and 
that it is not we who would attempt to check this progressive (bourgeois 
progressive) movement. “But this revolution, if it can be called such, 
would not be a revolutionary one. It would be truer to call it, not revolu- 
tion, but reaction [^ougAter], a revolution that was more like a riot.... 
Such a revolution would throw us back, and it would require a certain 
amount of time before we got back to the position We are in today. Today 
we have far more than during the French Revolution [ironical appUjuse'], 
we have a Social-Democratic Party” [laughterl .... 

We thus find that even on the questions of pure principle raised by the 
agrarian program, the already familiar grouping at once appeared. The 
anti-fsAru-ites (eight votes) launched into the fray on behalf of vulgar Marx- 
ism, and the leaders of the “Centre,” the Egorovs and the Makhovs, trailed 
after them, gradually erring and straying into the same narrow outlook. 
It is therefore quite natural that the voting on certain points of the agrarian 
program should result in 30 and 35 votes in favour (pp. 225 and 226), that 
is, approximately the same figure as we observed in the dispute over the 


* Movement for a black redistribution — a peasant movement in favour of a 
revolutionary redistribution of the landed estates.— 
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specific reference to the material published by the Iskra, Moreover, he for- 
got that all the basic points of our agrarian program had already been 
developed by the Iskra in its third issue, ‘i* that is long before the peasant 
unrest.** He whose “recognition” of the /s&ra is not merely a verbal one 
would do well to pay a little more heed to its theoretical and tactical 
principles. 

“No, we cannot do much among the peasants!” — Comrade Egorov ex- 
claimed, and went on to explain that this exclamation was not meant as a 
protest against any particular “infatuation,” but as a denial of our entire 
position: “that means that our slogan cannot compete with an adventurist 
slogan.” A most characteristic formulation revealing the lack of principle 
in this attitude, which reduces everything to “competition” between the 
slogans of different parties! And this was said after the speaker had an- 
nounced his “satisfaction” with the theoretical explanations, in which it was 
stated that we were striving for lasting success in our agitation, undeterred 
by temporary failures, and that lasting success (despite the clamour of 
momentary “competitors”) was impossible without a firm theoretical basis 
to the program (p. 196) . What confusion is disclosed by this assurance of 
“satisfaction,” immediately followed as it was by a repetition of the vulgar 
precepts inlierited from the old Economism, for which the “competition of 
slogans” decided everything— not only the agrarian question, but the entire 
program and tactics of the economic and political struggle! “You will not 
induce the agricultural labourer,” Comrade Egorov said, “to fight side by 
side with the rich peasant for the otrezM, which to no small extent are 
already in the hands of the rich peasant.” 

There again you have the over-simplification that is undoubtedly akin 
to our opportunist Economism, which insisted that it was impossible to “in- 
duce” the proletarian to fight for what was to no small extent in ihe hands 
of the bourgeoisie and would fall into its hands to an even larger extent in 
the future. There again you have the vulgarization that forgets the Russian 
peculiarities of the general capitalist relations between the agricultural la- 
bourer and the rich peasant. The otrezki are now a sore point, and they 
are a sore point in fact with the agricultural labourer as well, who does not 
have to be “induced” to fight for emancipation from his state of servitude. 
It is certain intellectuals who have to be “induced” — ^induced to take a 
wider view of their tasks, induced to rmiounce stereotyped formulas when 
discussing specific questions, induced to take account of the historial bitua- 
tion, which complicates and modifies our aims. It is in fact only the prej- 
udice that the muzhik is stupid — a prejudice which, as Comrade Martov 
justly remarked (p. 202) was to be detected in the speeches of Comrade 
Makhov and the other opponents of the agrarian program — only this prej- 

* See "The Workers’ Party and the Peasantry,” Lenin, Selected Works, Eng. 
ed.. Vol. II.~Ed. 

** The reference is to the peasant levolts of 1902 In the Poltava, Kharkov and 
other provinces.— Ed. > 
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udice explains why they forget the actual conditions of life of our agri- 
cultural labourei-s. 

Having simplified the question down to a naked contrast of worker and 
capitalist, the spokesmen of the “Centre” tried, as usual, to ascribe their 
own narrow-mindedness to the muzhik. “It is just because I consider the 
muzhik, within the limits of his narrow class outlook, a clever fellow,” 
Comrade Makhov remarked, “that I believe ho will stand fox the petty- 
bourgeois ideal of seizure and division.” Two things are obviously confused 
here: the description of the class outlook of the muzhik as that of a petty 
bourgeois, arid the narrowing down, the reduction, of this outlook to “nar- 
row limits.” It is in this reduction that the mistake of the Egorovs and 
Makhovs lies (just as the mistake of the Martynovs and Akimovs lay in 
reducing the outlook of the proletarian to “narrow limits”). Yet both logic 
and history leach us that the petty-bourgeois class outlook may be more 
or less narrow and more or less progressive, just because of the dual status 
of the petty bourgeois. And far from dropping our hands in despair be- 
cause of this narrowness (“stupidity”) of the muzhik or because he is 
governed by “prejudice,” we must work steadily to widen his outlook and 
to help his reason triumph over his prejudice. 

The vulgar “Marxist” view of the Russian agrarian question found its 
culmination in the concluding words of Comrade Makhov’s speech, in which 
that faithful champion of the old Iskra editorial board set forth his prin- 
ciples. It was not for nothing that these words were greeted with applause . . . 
ironical applause, to be sure. “I do not know, of course, what to call a mis- 
fortune,” said Comrade Makhov, outraged by Plekhanov’s statement that 
we were not at all alarmed by the movement for a black redistribution,* and 
that it is not we who would attemipt to check this progressive (bourgeois 
progressive) movement. “But this revolution, if it can be called such, 
would not be a revolutionary one. It would be truer to call it, not revolu- 
tion, but reaction [Jaug/iter], a revolution that was more like a riot. . . . 
Such a revolution would throw us back, and it would require a certain 
amount of time before we got back to the position We are in today. Today 
we have far more than during the French Revolution [ironical applause], 
we have a Social -Democratic Party” [laughter ] .... 

We thus find diat even on the questions of pure principle raised by the 
agrarian program, the already familiar grouping at once appeared. The 
anti-/sAra-ites (eight votes) launched into the fray on behalf of vulgar Marx- 
ism, and the leaders of tlie “Centre,” the Egorovs and the Makhovs, trailed 
after ihein, gradually erring and straying into the same narrow outlook. 
It is therefore quite natural that the voting on certain points of the agrarian 
program should result in 30 and 35 votes in favour (pp. 225 and 226) , that 
is, approximately the same figure as we observed in the dispute over the 


* Movement for a black redistribution — a peasant movement in favour of a 
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order of discussion of the Bund question, in the Organization Committee 
episode, and in the question of dissolving the Yuzhny Rabochy. An issue had 
only to arise which in any way departed from the usual and established 
stereotype and demanded any independent application of Marxist theory to 
social and economic relations that were new (to the Germans) and peculiar, 
and we immediately find that the Iskra-itea who were able to cope with 
the problems had only three-fifths of the vote, and that the whole “Centre” 
turned and followed the Liebers and the Martynovs. 

The debate on the agrarian program gives a clear picture of the struggle 
of the Iskra-itea against a good two-fifths of the Congress, On this question 
the Caucasian delegates took up an absolutely correct stand — due largely 
to the fact, apparently, that a close acquaintance with their numerous local 
feudal survivals warned them against the schoolboyish abstract and naked 
contrasts which satisfied the Makhovs. Martynov, Lieber, Makhov and Ego- 
rov were combated by Plekhanov, by Gussev (who declared that he had had 
“frequent occasion to meet such a pessimistic view of our work in the 
countryside". . . as Comrade Egorov's . . . “among the comrades active in 
Russia”), by Kostrov, by Karsky and by Trotsky. The latter rightly re- 
marked that the “well-meant advice” of the critids of the agrarian program 
“smacked too much of phUisliidsm’* 

Referring to the arguments which smacked of “philistinism,” Trotsky 
declared that “in the approaching period of revolution we must form lies 
with the peasantry”. . . . “In face of this task, the scepticism and political 
‘far-sightedness’ of Makhov and Egorov are more harmful than any short- 
sightedness.” Comrade Koslich, another minority /skra-ite, very aptly 
pointed to the “lack of confidence in himself, in the stability of his princi- 
ples” displayed by Comrade Makhov, a description which fits our “Centre” 
admirably. “In his pessimism,” Comrade Kostich continued, “Comrade 
Makhov is at one with Comrade Egorov, although they difEer as to shades. 
He forgets that the Social-Democrats are already working among the peas- 
antry, are already directing their movement as far as possible. And their 
pessimism in narrowing the scope of our work.” (P. 210.) 

To conclude our examination of the discussion of the program at the 
Congress, mention should bo made of the brief debate on the subject oi 
supporting oppositional trends. Our program clearly states that the Social 
Democratic Party supports “every oppositional and revolutionary movemeni 
directed against the existing social and political order in Russia.” It wouk 
seem that this last reservation makes it perfectly clear exactly which oppo 
sitional trends we support. Nevertheless, the various shades which hac 
evolved long ago in our Party at once revealed themselves here too, difficul 
as it was to assume that any “perplexity or misunderstandings” were stil 
possible on a question which had been digested so thoroughly! Evidently 
the trouble lay not in misunderstandings, hut in shades. Makhov, Lieber ant 
Martynov at once sounded the alarm. . . . 

Makhov again began with a vulgar over-simplification of Marxism 
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“Our only revolutionary class is the proletariat,” he declared, and from 
this correct premise he at once drew an incorrect conclusion; “The rest 

are of no account, not worth anything [genemf ZougAter] Yes, they are 

not worth anything; all they are out for is their own advantage. I am against 
supporting them.” (P. 226.) Comrade Makhov’s inimitable formulation of 
his position embarrassed many (of his supporters), but as a matter of fact 
Lieber and Martynov agreed with him when they proposed to delete the 
word “oppositional” or to restrict it by an addition: “democratic-opposi- 
tional.” Plekhanov quite rightly took up the cudgels against this amend- 
ment of Martynov’s. “We must criticize the liberals,” he said, “expose their 
half-heartedness. That is true. . . • But, while exposing the narrowness and 
limitations of all movements other than the Social-Democratic, it is our 
duty to explain to the proletariat that even a constitution which does not 
confer universal suffrage would be a step forward compared with absolut- 
ism, and therefore it should not prefer the existing order to such a constitu- 
tion.” Comrades Martynov, Lieber and Makhov did not agree with this 
and stuck to their position, which was attacked by Axelrod, Starovyer and 
Trotsky and once more fay Plekhanov. Meanwhile, Comrade Makhov man- 
aged to surpaa^ himself. He had said at first that the other classes (other than 
the proletariat) were “of no account” and that he was “against supporting 
them.” Then he condescended to admit that “while it is essentially reaction- 
ary, the bourgeoisie is sometimes revolutionary — ^for example, in the struggle 
against feudalism and its Survivals.” “But there are some groups,” he con- 
tinued, “which are always [?] reactionary — such as the handicraftsmen.” 
Such are the gems of principle arrived at by those very leaders of our 
“Centre” who later foamed at the mouth in defence of the old editorial 
board! Even in Western Europe, where the guild system was so strong, the 
handicraftsmen, like the other petty bourgeois of the towns, were most revo- 
lutionary in the era of the fall of absolutism. And it is particularly absurd 
of a Russian Social-Democrat to repeat without reflection what our Western 
comrades Say about the present-day handicraftsmen, the handicraftsmen of 
an era separated by a century or half a century from ihe fall of absolutism. 
To speak, in Russia, of the reactionary nature of the handicraftsmen on 
political questions compared with the bourgeoisie is merely to repeat a 
hackneyed phrase learnt by rote.* 


Another leader of this same ^oup, the “Centre," Comrade Egorov, spoke on 
the question of supporting the oppositional trends on a different occasion, in connec- 
tion with Axelrod’s resolution on the Socialist-Revolutionaries (p. 359). Comrade 
Egoroy detected a ’^contradiction” between the demand in the program to support 
eveiy oppositional and revolutionary movement and the unfavourMe attitude towards 
Iwui the Socialist-Revolutionaries and the liherala. In another fonUi and approaching 
the question from a somewhat different angle, Comrade Egorov here revealed the 
same nairow conception of Marxism, and the same unstable, fiemi*hostile attitude 
towards the position of the Iskra (which be had “recognized”) as Comrades Makhov. 
Lieber and Martynov. 
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G. THE PARTY RULES 

Having discussed the program, the Congress proceeded to the Parly 
Rules (we pass over the question of the Central Organ and the delegates’ 
reports, which the majority of the delegates were unfortunately unable to 
present in a satisfactory form). It need hardly be said thai.the Party Rules 
were of the utmost importance to all of us. After all, the hkra had acted 
from the very outset not only as a periodical but as an organizational nu- 
cleus. In an editorial in its fourth issue (“Where To Begin?”) the hkra 
had set forth a whole plan of organization, a plan which it pursued 
systematically and steadily over a period of three years. When the Second 
Party Congress adopted the Iskra as the central organ, two of the three 
points setting forth the motives of the resolution on the subject (p. 147) 
were devoted just to this plan and these ideas of organization advocated by 
“Iskra,” namely, its role in the leadership of the practical work of the Party 
and the leading part it played in the work of attaining unity. It is therefore 
quite natural that the work of the Iskfa and the whole work of organizing 
the Party, the whole work of actually restoring the Parly, could not be 
regarded as complete unless certain definite ideas of organization were re- 
cognized by the whole Party and formally enacted. It was this task that the 
rules of Party organization were to perform. 

The principal ideas which the Iskra strove to make the basis of the Par- 
ty’s organization amounted essentially to the following two: first, the idea 
of centralism, which defined in principle the method of deciding all partic- 
ular and detail question^ of organization; second, the special function of 
an organ, a newspaper, for ideological leadership, an idea which took into 
account the temporary and special requirements of the Russian Social- 
Democratic labour movement amidst conditions of political slavery, on the 
understanding that the primary base of operations for the revolutionary 
assault would be set up abroad. The first idea, the only correct one in prin- 
ciple, was to permeate the whole Rules; the second, being a particular idea 
necessitated by temporary circumstances of place and mode of action, took 
the form of an apparent departure from centralism in the proposal to set 
tip two centres, a Central Organ and a Central Committee. Both these prin- 
cipal Iskra ideas of Party organization had been developed by me in the 
Iskra editorial (No. 4) “Where To Begin?”’* ** ' and in What Is To Be 
Done?’^* and, finally, were explained in detail in a form that practically 
resembled rules in “A Letter to a Comrade.” Actually, all that remained 
was a ccitdn amount of drafting in order to obtain the formulation of the 
paragraphs of the Rules which were to embody just those idseas, if the 
recognition of the Iskra was not to be merely nominal, a mere convention- 
al phrase. 


* See Lenin, Collected Works, Eng, ed., Vol. TV. — Ed. 

** See this volume, pp. 147-269.— Ed. 
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H. DISCUSSION ON CENTRALISM PRIOR TO THE SPLIT 
AMONG THE ISKRA-ITES 

Before passing to the really interesting question of the formulation of 
§ 1 of the Rules, a question which undoubtedly disclosed the existence of 
different shades of opinion, let us dwell a little on that brief (general 
discussion ol the Rules which occupied the 14th sitting and part of the 
15lh silting of the Congresls. Comrade Martov associated himself (p. 157) 
with my views on organization, only making the reservation that he differed 
on two particular points. Both lire anti-Zskro-ites and ihe “Centre,” on 
the contrary, at onco launched into the fray against boUi lire basic ideas 
of the Iskra plan of organization (and, consequently, against the Rules in 
their entirely), namely, centralism and the "two centres.” Comrade lieber 
referred to my Rules as “organized distrust” and discerned decentralism in 
the proposal for two centres (as did Comrades Popov and Egorov) . Com- 
rade Akimov expressed the desire that the jurisdiction of the local commit- 
tees should be defined more widely, in particular, that “the right to alter 
their composition themselves” be conferred on them. “They should be 
allowed greater freedom of action. . . . The local committees should be 
elected by the active workers in their localities, just as the Central Com- 
mittee is elected by the representatives of all the active organizations in 
Russia. But if even this cannot be allowed, let the number of members 
that the Central Committee may appoint to the local committees be limit- 
ed, . . (P. 158.) Comrade Akimov, as you see, suggested an argument 
against “hypertrophy of centralism,” but Comrade Martov remained deaf 
to these weighty argumenfis until defeat over the question of the composi- 
tion of the central bodies induced him to follow in Akimov’s wake. At that 
time the only opponents of “monstrous centralism” were those to whom 
Iskra’ s centralism was clearly disadvantageous’, it was opposed by Akimov, 
Lieber and Goldblatt, followed, cautiously and circumspectly (so that they 
could always turn back), by Egorov (feee pp. 156 and 272) and others. At 
that time it was still clear to the vast majority in the Party that it was 
precisely the parochial, circle interests of the Bund, Yuzhny Rabochy, etc., 
that evoked the protest against centralism. 

Take Comrade Goldblatt’s speech, for example (pp. 160-61). He com- 
plains about my “monstrous” centralism, and claims, that it would lead 
to the “destruction” of the lower organizations, that it is “permeated through 
and through with the desire to confer unrestricted powers on the centre 
and the unrestricted right to interfere in everything,” that it confers on the 
organizations “only one right — ^the right to submit without a murmur to 
orders from above,” etc. “The centre proposed by the draft would find itself 
in a vacuum, it would have no peripheral organizations around it, but only 
an amorphous mass in which its executive agents would move.” At the Con- 
gress the Bund was laughed at when it fought our centralism while even 
more definitely granting unrestricted rights to its own central body (for 
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example, to admit and expel members, and even to refuse to admit dele- 
gates to congresises) . 

The grouping was also clearly to be discerned over the question of the 
two central bodies: all the Iskra-ites were opposed by Lieber, by Akimov, 
by Popov and by Egorov. The plan for two central bodies followed logi- 
cally from the ideas of organization which the old Iskra had always ad- 
vocated (and which had been approved, verbally, by Comrades Popov and 
Egorov!). The policy of the old Iskra militated against the plans of the 
Yuzhny Rabochy, the plans to create a parallel popular organ and to con- 
vert it virtually into the dominant organ. There lies the root of the contra- 
diction, so Strange at a first glance, that all the anti-Zskro-ites and the en- 
tire Marsh were in favour of one central body, that is, of seemingly greater 
centralism. Of course, there were delegates (especially among the Marsh) 
who scarcely had a clear idea where the organizational plans of the Yuzhny 
Rabochy would lead and were bound to lead in the course of things, but 
they were impelled to follow the anti-Zskro-ites by their own irresolute 
characters and lack of self-confidence. 

Of the speeches by Zs/cra-ites during this debate on the Rules (the one 
preceding ^e split among the Iskra-itds), the most remarkable were those 
of Comrade Martov (“association” with my ideas of organization) and 
Trotsky. The latter answered Comrades Akimov and Li^er as follows: 
“The Rules, he [Comrade Akimov] said, do not define the jurisdiction of the 
Central Committee with enough precision. I cannot agree with him. On the 
contrary, this definition is precise and means that inasmuch as the Party 
is an entity, its control over the local committees must be ensured. Com- 
rade Lieber, borrowing my expression, said that the Rules were ‘organized 
distrust.’ That is true. But I used this expression in reference to the rules 
proposed by the Bund spokesmen, which represented ‘organized distrust’ 
on the part of a section of the Party towards the whole Party. Our Rules, 
on the other hand, represent the organized distrust of the Party towards 
all its sections, that is, control over all local, district, national and other 
organizations,” (P. 158.) 

I. PARAGRAPH Om OF THE RULES 

In the footnote below'*' we quote the various formulations around which 
an interesting debate arose at the Congress. This debate took up nearly 
two sittings and ended with two roll-call votes (during the whole course of 

*' § 1 of my draft: “A Party member is one who accepts its program and who 
suppons the Party both financially and by personal participation in one of the 
Party organizations.” 

§ 1 os formulated by Martov at the Congress and adopted hy the Congrem; "A 
member _ of the Russian. Sockl-Democratio Labour Party is one who accepts its 
program, supports the Party financially and renders it regular personal assistance 
under the dh^tion of one of its organizations.” 
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the Congress, if I am not mistaken, there were only eight roll-call votes, 
which were resorted to only in very important cases because of the great 
loss of time they involved). The question at issue was undoubtedly one 
of principle. The interest of the Congress in the debate was tremendous. 
All the delegates voted — a rare occurrence at our Congress (as at any big 
congress) and one that likewise testifies to the interest Ishown by the dispu- 
tants. 

What, then, was the sum and substance of the matter in di[Spute? I 
have already said at the Congress and have since repealed it time and 
again that “I by no means consider our difference [over §1] so vital as to 
be a matter of life or death to the Party. We shall certainly not perish 
because of an unfortunate clause in the Rules!” (P. 250.)* Taken by it- 
self, this difference, although it disclosed shades of principle, could never 
have called forth that divergence (actually, to speak unreservedly, that 
split) which took place after the Congress. But every slight difference may 
become a big difference if it is insisted on, if it is put into the foreground, 
if people set about searching far all* the roots and branches of the differ- 
ence. Every slight difference may assume tremendous importance if it serves 
as the starting point for a turn towards definite mistaken views, and if 
these mistaken views, by virtue of new and additional divergences, are 
combined with anarchist actions which bring the Party to the point of a 
split. 

And that is just how matters stood in the present case. How, the question 
has been put as follows: was Martov’s formulation, which was supported 
by Axelrod, affected by his (or their) instability, wavering and political 
vagueness, as I expressed it at the Party Congress (p. 333), by his (or 
their) deviation towards Jaurestem and anarchism, as Plekhanov surmised 
at the League Congress (League Minutes, p. 102 and elsewhere) ; or was my 
formulation, which was supported by Plekhanov, affected by a wrong, bu- 
reaucratic, formalistic, pompadour, un-Social-Democratic conception of 
centralism? Opportunism and anarchism, or bureaucracy and formalism ? — 
that is the way the question is being put now that the slight difference has 
become a big difference. And when discussing the pros and cons of my 
formulation on their merits, we must bear in mind just this statement of the 
question, which has been forced upon us all by the events. 

Let uS begin the examination of these pros and cons with an analysis 
of the debate at the Congress. The first speech, that of Comrade Egorov, 
is interesting only for the fact that his attitude [non liquet, it is still not 
clear to me, I still do not know where the truth lies) is very characteristic 
of the attitude of many delegates who found it difficult to grasp the rights 
and wrongs of this really new and fairly complex and detailed question. 
The next speech, that of Comrade Axelrod, at once raised the question of 
principle. This was the first speech that Comrade Axelrod made at the Con- 


♦ See "Report on Party Rules," Lenin, Selected Works, Eng. ed., Vol. II.— Ed. 
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gress on questions of principle, or for that matter, the first speech he made 
at all, and it can scarcely be claimed that his debut with the celebrated 
“professor” was particularly fortunate. “I think,” Comrade Axelrod said, 
“that we must draw a distinction between the co^ncepts Parly and organiza- 
tion, Yet these two concepts are here being confused. And the confusion is 
dangerous.” This was the first argument against my formulation. Examine 
it more closely. When I say that the Party should be a sum (and not a mere 
arithmetical sum, but a complex) of orgaidzations,* does that mean that 
I “cO'Ufuse” the concepts Party and organization? Of course not. I thereby 
express clearly and precisely my wish, my demand, that the Party, as the 
vanguard of the class, should be ah organized as possible, that the Parly 
should admit to its ranks only such elements as lend themselves to at least 
a minimum of organization. My opponent, on the contrary, wants to con- 
fuse, to mix organized elements and unorganized elements in the Party, 
persons who submit to direction and those who do not, the advanced and 
the incorrigibly backward — Soi the corrigibly backward may join the organ- 
ization. This confusion is indeed dangerous. Comrade Axelrod further cit- 
ed the “strictly secret and centralized organizations of the past” the 
*‘Zemlya i Volya"’ and the “Narodnaya Volya”) : around them, he said, 
“were grouped a large number of people who did not belong to the organi- 
zation but who helped it in one way or another and regarded themselves as 
Party members. . . . This principle should be even more strictly observed 
in the Social-Democratic organization.” Here we come to one of the nodal 
points of the matter: is “this principle” really a Social-Democratic one — 
this principle which allows people who do not belong to any of the organ- 
izations of the Party and who only “help it in one way or another” to call 
themselves Party members? And Pldthanov gave the only possible reply 
to this question when he said: “Axelrod was wrong in citing the ’seventies. 
At that time there was a well-organized and splendidly disciplined central 
body; around it there were the organizations of various categories it had 
created; and outside these organizations there was nothing but chaos, an- 
archy. The component elements of fhfe chaos called themselves party mem- 

* The word "oreanization" is usually employed in two senses, a broad and a nar- 
row one. In the narrow sense it signifies an individual nucleus of the human collec- 
tive body, even if constituted to only a minimum degree. In the broad sense it signi- 
fies the sum of such nuclei welded into a single whole. For example, the navy, the 
army, or the state represents at one and the same time a sum of organizations (in 
the narrow sense of the word) and a variety of social organizations (in the broad 
sense of die word). The Department of Education is an organization (in the broad 
sense of the word) and consists of a number of organizations (in the narrow 
sense of the word). Similarly, the Party is an organization, and should be an 
organization (in the broad sense of the word); at the same time, the Forty should 
consist of a number of various kinds of organizations (in the narrow sense of the 
word). Therefore, when he spoke of drawing a distinction between the concepts Party 
and organization. Comrade Axelrod, firstly, did not take account of the difference 
between the broad and the narrow meaning of the word organization, and, secondly, 
did not observe that he himself was confusing organized and unorganized elements. 
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bers, but this rather damaged than benefited the cause. We should not imi- 
tate the anarchy of the ’seventies, but avoid it.” Thus “this principle,” which 
Comrade Axelrod wanted to pass off as a Social-Democratic one, is in reality 
an anarchist principle. To refute this, one must show that control, direc- 
tion and discipline are possible outside an organization; that conferring the 
title of Party members on “the elements of chaos” is necessary. The sup- 
porters of Comrade Martov’s formulation did not show, and could not show, 
either of these things. Comrade Axelrod took as an example “a professor 
who regards himself as a Social-Democrat and pronounces himself such.” 
To complete the thought contained in this example, Comrade Axelrod 
should have gone on to tell us whether the organized Social-Democrats re- 
gard this professor as a Social-Democrat. By failing to raise this second 
question. Comrade Axelrod abandoned his argument halfway. And, indeed, 
one thing or the other. Either the organized Social-Democrats regard the 
professor in question as a Social-Democrat, in which case why should they 
not assign him to some Social-Democratic organization? For only if the 
professor were thus assigned would his “pronouncement” answer to his 
actions, and not be empty talk (as professorial pronouncements all loo fre- 
quently are). Or the organized Social-Democrats do not regard the pro- 
fessor as a Social-Democrat, in which case it would be absurd, senseless 
and iiarmful to allow him the right to bear the honourable and responsible 
title of Parly member. The matter therefore reduces itself to the alterna- 
tive: either the consistent application of the principle of organization, or 
the sanctification of disunity and anarchy. Are we to build the Party on the 
basis of the already formed and already welded nucleus of Social-Demo- 
crats which brought about the Party Congress, for instance, and which is 
to enlarge and multiply Party organizations of all kinds; or are we to con- 
tent ourselves with the soothing phrase that all who help are Party mem- 
bers? “If we adopt Lenin’s formula,” Comrade Axelrod continued, "we 
shall throw overboard a section of those who, although they may not be 
directly admitted to the organization, are nevertheless Party members.” The 
confusion of concepts of which Comrade Axelrod wanted to accuse me, 
here stands out quite clearly in his own case: he already takes it for granted 
that all who help are Parly members, whereas that is what the whole dis- 
pute is about, and our opponents have still to prove the necessity and val- 
ue of such an interpretation. What is the meaning of the phrase “throwing 
overboard,” which at first glance seems so terrible? Even if only mem- 
bers of organizations which are recognized as Party organizations are re- 
garded as Party members, still people who cannot “directly” join any Party 
organization may work in an organization which is not a Party organiza- 
tion but is associated with the Party. Consequently, there can be no talk 
of throwing anybody overboard, in the sense of preventing them from 
working, from taking part in the movement. On the contrary, the stronger 
our Party^ organizations^ consisting of real Social-Democrats are, and the 
less wavering and instability there is within .the Party, the broader, the more 
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varied, the richer and more fertile will be the influence of the Party on the 
elements of the working-class masses surrounding it and guided by it. After 
all, the Party, as the vanguard of the working class, must not be eonfused 
with the entire class. And Comrade Axelrod is guilty of just this confusion 
(which is characteristic of our opportunist Eeonomism in general) when 
he says: “We shall first of all, of course, create an organization of the most 
active elements of the Party, an organization of revolutionaries; but since 
we are the party of a class, we must take care not to leave outside its ranks 
people who consciously, although perhaps not very actively, associate them- 
selves with that party.” Firstly, the active elements of the Social-Democratic 
Labour Party .will include not only organizations of revolutionaries, but 
a whole number of workers’ organizations recognized as Party organiza- 
tions. Secondly, how, by what logic, does the conclusion that it is unneces- 
sary to make any distinction between those who belong to the Party and 
those who associate themselves with the Party follow from the fact that we 
are the party of a class? Just the contrary: precisely because there are difier- 
ences in degree of consciousness and degree of activity, a distinction must 
be made in degree of proximity to the Party. We are the Party of a class, 
and therefore almost the entire class (and in times of war, in the period of 
civil war, the entire class) should act under the leadership of our Party, 
should adhere to our Party as closely as possible, Dut it would be Manilov- 
ism* and “khvostism” to think that at any time under capitalism the en- 
tire class, or almost the entire class, would be able lo rise to the level of 
consciousness and activity of its vanguard, of its Social-Democratic Party. 
No sensible Social-Democrat has ever yet doubted that under capitalism 
even the trade union organizations (which are more primitive and more 
comprehensible to the undeveloped strata) are unable to embrace the entire, 
or almost the entire working class. To forget the distinction between the 
vanguard and the whole of the masses which gravitate towards it, to forget 
the constant duty of the vanguard to raise ever yrider strata to this most 
advanced level, means merely to deceive oneself, to shut one’s eyes to the 
immensity of our tasks, and to narrow down these tasks. And it is just such 
a shutting of one’s eyes, it is just such forgetfulness, to obliterate the differ- 
ence between those associate and those who belong, between those 
who are conscious and active and those who only help. 

To argue that we are the party of a class in justification of organizational 
vagueness, in justification of confusing organization with disorganization 
is to repeat the mistake of Nadezhdin, who confused “the philosophical 
and social-historical question of Uie ‘depth’ of the ‘roots’ of the movement 
with the technical and ’organizational question.” It is this confusion, 
wrought by the deft hand of Comrade Axelrod, that was then repeated 
dozens of times by the speakers who defended Comrade Martov’s formula- 


* Manilovisin. — derived from Manilov, one of the characteis depicted in Gogol’s 
Peed Souls, chaiacteristio of smug complacency, inertness, vapid phrasemongering.— 
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tion. “The more widespread the title of Party memher, the Better,” said 
Martov, without explaining, however, what would Be the advantage of a 
widespread title which did not correspond to fact. Can it Be denied that 
control over Party members who do not Belong to an organization is a mere 
fiction? A widespread fiction is not Beneficial, but harmful. “It would only 
be a subject for rejoicing if every striker, every demonstrator, answering 
for his actions, could proclaim himself a Party member.” (P. 229.) Is that 
so? Every striker should have the right to proclaim himself a Party mem- 
ber? In this statement Comrade Martov at once reduces his mistake to an 
absurdity, by lowering Social -Democracy to the level of mere strike-making, 
thereby repeating the misadventures of the Akimovs. It would only be'a 
subject for rejoicing if the Social-Democrats succeeded in directing every 
strike, for it is their direct and unquestionable duly to direct every mani- 
festation of the class struggle of the proletariat, and strikes are one of the 
most profound and most powerful manifestations of that struggle. But we 
would be khvostists if wo were to identify this primary form of struggle, 
which ipso facto is no more than a trade unionist form, with the all-round 
and conscious Social-Democratio struggle. We would be opportunistically 
legitimatizing a patent falsehood if we were to allow every striker the right 
“to proclaim himself a Party member,” for in the majority of cases such a 
“proclamation” would be an outright falsehoods We would be consoling 
ourselves with complacent daydreaming if we were to attempt to assure 
ourselves and others that every striker can be a Social-Democrat and a 
member of the Social-Democratic Party, in face of that infinite disunity, 
oppression and stultification which under capitalism is bound to weigh 
down upon such very broad strata of the “untaught,” unskilled workera. It 
is this very example of the "Utriker” that particularly brings out the dififer- 
ence between the revolutiojiary striving to direct every strike in Social-Dem- 
ocratic fashion and the opportunist phrasemongering which proclaims every 
striker a Party member. We are the Party of a class inasmuch as we in 
fact direct almost the entire, or even the entire, proletarian class in Social- 
Democratic fashion; but only people like Akimov can conclude from this 
that we must in word identify the Party and the class. 

“I am not afraid of a conapiralorial organization,” feaid Comrade Martov 
in this same speech; but, he added, “for me a conspiratorial organization 
has meaning only when it is enveloped by a broad Social-Democratio Labour 
Party.” (P. 239.) He should have said to be exact: when it is enveloped 
by a broad Social-Democratic labour movement. And in that form Comrade 
Martov’s proposition would have been not only indisputable, but a direct 
truism. I dwell on this point only because subsequent speakers turned Com- 
rade Martov’s truism into the very common and very vulgar argument that 
Lenin wants “to confine the sum total of Party members to the sum total 
of conspirators.” This conclusion, which can only provoke a smile, was 
drawn both by Comrade Posadovsky and by Comrade Popov, and when it 
was taken up by Martynov and Akunov its true character as an opportunist 
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phrase became perfectly clear. Today this same argument is being devel- 
oped in the new hkra by Comrade Axelrod in order to acquaint die read- 
ing public with the new editorial board’s new views on organization. Even at 
the Congress, at the very first sitting where the question of § 1 was dis- 
cussed, I remarked that our opponents wanted to employ this cheap wea- 
pon, and thereiore issued the warning in my speech (p. 240) i “It should 
not be thought that Party organizations must consist solely of professional 
revolutionaries. We need the most diversified organizations of every type, 
rank and shade, from extremely narrow and secret organizations to very 
broad, free, lose Organisationen.” This is such an apparent and self-evi- 
dent truth that I considered it unnecessary to dwell upon it 

I had already pointed this out in What Is To Be Done? — and in “A Let- 
ter to a Comrade” I developed this idea in greater detail. The factory 
circles, I wrote there, “are particularly important to us: after all, the main 
strength of the movement lies in the rtate of organization of the workers 
in the large mills, for the large mills (and factories) contain the predomi- 
nant part of the working class, not only as to numbers hut even more as to 
influence, development and fighting capacity. Every factory must he our 
fortress. . . . The factory sub-committee should endeavour to embrace the 
whole factory, the largest possible number of the workers, by a network of 
all kinds of circles (or agents). . . . All groups, circles, sub-committees, etc., 
should enjoy the status "of committee institutions, or branches of a com- 
mittee. Some of them will openly proclaim their wish to join the Russian 
Social-Democratic Labour Party and, if endorsed by the committee, will 
join the Party, will take upon themselves definite functions (on the instruc- 
tions of, or in agreement with, the committee), will undertake to obey the 
orders of the Party organs, will receive the same rights as all Party mem- 
bers, will be regarded as immediate candidates for election to the commit- 
tee, etc. Olhert will not. join the R.S.D.L.P. and will have the status of 
circles formed by Party members or associated with one or other Party 
group, etc.” (Pp. 17-18.) The words I have underscored make it particularly 
clear that the idea of my formulation of §1 was already fully expressed in 
“A Letter to a Comrade.” There the conditions for joining the Party are 
plainly indicated, namely; 1) a certain degree of organization, and 2) the 
endorsement of a Party committee. A page later I roughly indicate also 
what groups and organizations should (or should not) be admitted to the 
Party, and for what reasons: “Groups of literature distributors should be- 
long to the R.S.D.L-P. and know a certain number of its members and func- 
tionaries. A group for the study of labour conditions and for the drawing 
up of trade union demands need not necessarily belong to the R.S.D.L.P. 
A group of students, officers or office employees engaged in self-education 
in conjunction with one or two Party members should in some cases not even 
be aware that these belong to the Party, etc.” (Pp. 18-19.) 

Depending on degree of organization in general and degree of secrecy of 
oiganization in particular, roughly the following categories may be distin- 
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guished: 1) organkations of revolutionaries; 2) organizations of workers 
of the broadest and most varied kind (I confine myself to the working 
class, taking it as self-evident that certain elements of other clas'ses will 
also be included here under certain conditions). These two categories 
constitute the Parly. Further, 3) organizations of workers which are asso- 
ciated with the Party; 4) organizations of workers which are not associ- 
ated with the Party but actually submit to its control and direction; 5) un- 
organized elements of the working class who also come partly under the 
direction of the Social-Democratic Party, at any rale during the big mani- 
festations of the class struggle. That, approximately, is how the matter pre- 
sents itself to mo. From the point of view of Comrade Martov, on the con- 
trary, the border line of the Parly remains absolutely vague, for “every 
striker” may “proclaim himself a Party member.” What is the use of this 
vaguenesb? A widespread “title.” Its harm is that it introduces a disorgan- 
izing idea, the confusing of cla.ss and Party. 

In illustration of the general propositions we have adduced, let us lake 
a cursory glance at the subsequent discussion of § 1 at the Congress. Com- 
rade Brouckere (to the satisfaction of Comrade Martov) pronounced him- 
self in favour of my formulation, but his alliance with me, it appears, 
in contradistinction to Comrade Akimov’s alliance with Martov, was based 
on a misunderstanding. Comrade Brouckere did “not agree with the Rules 
as a whole, nor with their entire spirit” (p. 239) and defended my for- 
mulation as the basis of the democracy which the supporters of the Rabo- 
cheye Dyelo desire. Comrade Brouckere had not yet risen to the view that 
in a political struggle it is sometimes necessary to choose the lesser evil; 
Comrade Brouckere did not realize dial it was useless to advocate democ- 
racy at a Congress like ours. Comrade Akimov was more perspicacious. 
He put the question quite rightly when he admitted that “Comrade Martov 
and Lenin are arguing as to which [formulation] would best achieve their 
common aim” (p. 252). “Brouckere and I,” he continued, “want to choose 
the one which will least achieve that aim. From this angle I choose Martov’s 
formulation.” And Comrade Akimov frankly explained dial he considered 
“their very aim” (that is, the aim of Piekhanov, Martov and myself, namely, 
the creation of a directing organization of revolutionaries) “impracticable 
and harmful”; like Comrade Martynov,* he advocated the idea of the 
Economists that “an organization of revolutionaries” was rmnecessary. He 

* Comrade Martynov, however, was anxious to draw a distinction between him- 
self and Comrade Akimov; he was anxious to show that conspiratorial does not mean 
secret, that behind the two different words were concealed two different concepts. 
What the difference is, was explained neither by Comrade Martynov nor by Comrade 
Axelrod, who is now following in his footsteps. Comrade Martynov tried to “make 
out” that 1 hud not — ^for example in What Is To Be Bone? (as well os in the Tasks) 
— resolutely declared my opposition to “confining the political strug^e to conspiracies." 
Comrade Martynov was anxious to have his hearers forget that die people I was .com- 
bating did not see any necessity for an organisation of revolutionaries, just as Com- 
rade Akimov does not see it now. 
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was “imbued with the belief that in the end the realities ef life will force 
their way into our Party organization, irrespective of whether you bar thar 
path with Martov’s formulation or with Lenin’s.” It would not be worth 
while dwelling on this *‘khvostist” conception of the “realities of life” if 
we did not encounter it in the case of Comrade Martov too. In general, 
Comrade Martov’s second speech (p. 245) is so interesting as to be worth 
examining in detail. 

Comrade Martov’s first argument: control by the Party organizations 
over Party members not belonging to them “is practicable, inasmuch as, 
having assigned a function to somebody, the committee will be able to watch 
it” (p. 245). This thesis is remarkably characteristic, for it “betrays,” if 
one may say so, who heeds Martov’s formulation andi who will find it of 
service in fact — ^whether freelance intellectuals or workers’ .groups and the 
worker masses. The fact is that two interpretadona of Martov’s formula- 
tion are possible: 1) that anyone who renders the Party regular personal 
assistance under the guidance of one of its organizations is entitled “to 
proclaim himself’ (Comrade Martov’s own words) a Party member; 2) 
that every Party organization is entitled to regard anyone as a Party mem- 
ber who renders it regular personal assistance under its direction. It is only 
the first interpretation that really gives “every striker” the opportunity to 
call h im self a Party member, and therefore U alone immediately won the 
hearts of the Liebers, Akimovs and Martynovs. But it is obvious that this 
interpretation is but an empty phrase, because it would fit the entire work- 
ing class, and the difference between Party and class would be obliterated; 
control over and direction of “every striker” can only be spoken of “sjTn- 
bolioally." That is why, in his second speech, Comrade Martov at once 
slipped into the second interpretation (even though, be it said in parenthesis, 
it was directly rejected by the Congress when it turned down Kostich’s reso- 
lution — ^p. 255), namely, that a committee would assign functions and 
watch the way they were carried out Of course, no such special assign- 
ments would ever be made to the mass of the workers, to the thousands of 
proletarians (of whom Comrade Axelrod and Comrade Martynov spoke) 
— ^they would frequently be given to those professors whom Comrade Axel- 
rod mentioned, to those high school students about whom Comrade Lieber 
and Comrade Popov were so concerned (p. 241), and to the revolutionary 
youth to whom Comrade Axelrod referred in his second speech (p, 242). 
In a word, Comrade Martov’s formula would either remain a dead letter, 
an empty phrase, or it would be of benefit mainly and almost exclusively 
to the ’’intellectuals who are thoroughly imbued with bourgeois individutd- 
isn^’ and who do not wish to join the organization. Martov’s formulation 
ostensibly defends the interests of the broad strata of the proletariat, but 
in fact, it serves the interests of tire bourgeois intellectuals, who fight shy 
of proletarian discipline and organization. No one will undertake to deny 
that it is precisely Us individudism and incapacity for discipline and or* 
ganization that in general distinguishes the intelligentsia as a separate stra- 
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turn of modern capitalist society (see, for example, Kautsky’s well-known 
articles on tlie intelligentsia). This, incidentally, ia a feature which un- 
favourably distinguishes this social stratum from the proletariat; it is one 
of the reasons for the flabbinehs and instability of the intellectual, from 
which the proletariat is so often made to suffer; and this characteristic of 
the intellectual is intimately bound up with his customary mode of life, his 
mode of earning a livelihood, which in a great many rrapects approximates 
to the petty-bourgeois mode of existence (working in isolation or in very 
small groups, etc.). Lastly, it is not fortuitous that the defenders of Com- 
rade Martov’s formulation were obliged to cite the example of professors 
and high school students! It was not the champions of a broad proletarian 
struggle who, in the controversy over § 1, took the field against the cham- 
pions of a radically conspiratorial organization as Comrades Martynov and 
Axelrod thought, but the supporters of bourgeois-intellectual individualism, 
who came into conflict with the supporters of proletaruj,n organization and 
discipline. 

Comrade Popov said; “Everywhere, in St. Petersburg as in Nikolayev or 
Odessa, as the representatives from these towns testify, there are dozens of 
workers who are distributing literature and carrying on word-of-mouth 
agitation but who cannot be members of an organization. They may be 
assigned to an organization, but they cannot be regarded as members.” 
(P. 241.) Why they cannot be members of an organization Comrade Popov 
did not divulge. I have already quoted the passage from -“A Letter to a 
Comrade” showing that the admission of all such workers (by the hundred, 
not the dozen) to an organization is possible and essential, and, moreover, 
that a great many of these organizations can and should belong to the Party. 

Comrade Martov’s second argument; “In Lenin’s opinion there should 
be no organizations in the Party other than Party organizations. . . Quite 
true! . . . “In my opinion, on the contrary, buch organizations should exist. 
Life creates and breeds organizations quicker than we can include them in 
the hierarchy of our militant organization of professional revolution- 
aries. . , .” That is untrue in two respects; 1) The number of effective or- 
ganizations of revolutionaries that “life” breeds is far less than we need 
and the working-class movement requires; 2) our Parly should be a hier- 
archy hot only of organizations of revolutionaries, but of a large number 
of workers’ organizations as well. . . . “Lenin thinks that the Central Com- 
mittee will confer the title of Party organization only on such as are fully 
reliable in the matter of principles. But Comrade Brouckere understands 
very well that life [sic.^] will claim its own and that the Central Committee, 
in order not to leave a multiplicity of organizations outside the Parly, 
will have to legitimatize them despite their utterly unreliable character; 
that ib why Comrade Brouckere associates himself with Lenin. . . .” Of 
course, if the Central Committee had absolutely to consist of people who 
were not guided by their own opinions but by what others might say, thrai 
“life" would “claim its own” in the sense that the most backward elements 
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was “imbued with the belief that in the end the realities of life will force 
their way into our Party organization, irrespective of whether you bar their 
path with Martov’s formulation or with Lenin’s.” It would not he worth 
while dwelling on this “khvostis^’ conception of the “realities of life” if 
we did not encounter it in the case of Comrade Martov too. In general, 
Comrade Martov’s second speech (p. 245) is so interesting as to be worth 
examining in detail. 

Comrade Martov’s first argument: control by the Party organizations 
over Party members not belonging to them “is practicable, inasmuch as, 
having assigned a function to somebody, the committee will be able to watch 
it” (p. 245). This diesis is remarkably characteristic, for it “betrays,” if 
one may say so, who heeds Martov’s formulation and who ivill find it of 
service in fact — ^whether freelance intellectuals or workers’ groups and the 
worker masses. The fact is that two interpretations of Martov’s formula- 
tion are possible: 1) that anyone who renders the Party regular personal 
assistance under the guidance of one of ilh organizations is entitled “to 
proclaim himself** (Comrade Martov’s own words) a Party member; 2) 
that every Party organization is entitled to regard anyone as a Party mem- 
ber who renders it regular personal assistance under its direction. It is only 
the first interpretation that really gives “every striker” the opportunity to 
call himself a Party member, and therefore it alone immediately won the 
hearts of the Liebers, Akimova and Martynovs. But it is obvious that this 
interpretation is but an empty phrase, because it would fit the entire work- 
ing class, and the difierence between Party and class would be obliterated; 
control over and direction of “every striker” can only be spoken of “sym- 
bolically.” That is why, in bis second speech, Comrade Martov at once 
slipped into the second interpretation (even though, be it said in parenthesis, 
it was directly rejected by the Congress when it turned down Kostich’s reso- 
lution — ^p. 255), namely, that a committee would assign functions and 
watch the way they were carried out Of course, no such special assign- 
ments would ever be made to the mass of the workers, to the thousands of 
proletarians (of whom Comrade Axelrod and Comrade Martynov spoke) 
— ^they would frequently be given to those professors whom Comrade Axel- 
rod mentioned, to those high school students about whom Comrade lieber 
and Comrade Popov were so concerned (p. 241), and to the revolutionary 
youth to whom Comrade Axelrod referred in his second speech (p. 242). 
In a word. Comrade Martov’s formula would either remain a dead letter, 
an empty phrase, or it would be of benefit mainly and almost exclusively 
to the “intellectuals who are thoroughly imbued with bourgeois individual- 
ism*’ and who do not wish to join the organization. Martov’s formulation 
ostensibly defends the interests of the broad strata of the proletariat, but 
in fact, it serves the interests of the bourgeois intgllectuals, who fight shy 
of prol^arian discipline and organizatiDn. No one will undertake to deny 
that it is precisely its individualism and incapacity for discipline and or- 
ganization that in general distinguishes the intelligentsia as a separate stra- 
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turn of modem capitalist society (see, for example, Kautsky’s well-known 
articles on the intelligentsia). This, incidentally, is a feature which un- 
favourably distinguishes this social stratum from the proletariat; it is one 
of the reasons for the flahbin*8 and instability of the intellectual, from 
which the proletariat is so often made to suffer; and this characteristic of 
the intellectual is intimately hound up with his customary mode of life, his 
modo of earning a livelihood, which in a great many r^pects apprommates 
to the petty-bourgeois mode of existence (working in isolation or in very 
small groups, etc.). Lastly, it is not fortuitous that the defenders of Com- 
rade Martov’s formulation were obliged to cite the example of professors 
and high school students! It was not the champions of a broad proletarian 
struggle who, in the controversy over § 1, took the field against the cham- 
pions of a radically conspiratorial organization as Comrades Martynov and 
Axelrod thought, hut the supporters of bourgeois-intellectual individualism, 
who came into conflict with the supporters of proletarian organization and 
discipline. 

Comrade Popov said: “Everywhere, in St. Petersburg as in Nikolayev or 
Odessa, as the representatives from these towns testify, there are dozens of 
workers who are distributing literature and carrying on word-of-mouth 
agitation but who cannot be members of an organization. They may be 
assigned to an organization, but they cannot be regarded as members.” 
(P. 241.) Why they cannot be members of an organization Comrade Popov 
did not divulge. I have already quoted the passage from -“A Letter to a 
Comrade” showing that the admission of all such workers (by the hundred, 
not the dozen) to an organization is possible and essential, and, moreover, 
that a great many of these organizations can and should belong to the Party. 

Comrade Martov’s second argument: “In Lenin’s opinion there should 
be no organizations in the Party other than Party organizations. . . .” Quite 
true! . . . “In my opinion, on the contrary, feuch organizations should exist. 
Life creates and breeds organizations quicker than we can include them in 
the hierarchy of our militant organization of professional revolution- 
aries. , , .” That is untrue in two respects: 1) The number of effective or- 
ganizations of revolutionaries that “life” breeds is far less than we need 
and the working-class movement requires; 2) our Parly should be a hier- 
archy not only of organizations of revolutionaries, but of a large number 
of workers’ organizations as well. . . . “Lenin thinks that the Central Com- 
miltee will confer the title of Party organization only on such as are fully 
reliable in the matter of principles. But Comrade BrouckSre understands 
very well that life [sic.^] will claim its own and that the Central Committee, 
in order not to leave a multiplicity of organizations outside the Party, 
will have to legitimatize them despite their utterly unreliable character; 
that i!s why Comrade Brouckere associates himself with Lenin, . . .” Of 
course, if the Central Committee had absolutely to consist of people who 
1>7 tkeir own opinions but by what others might say, then 
'life would claim its own” in the sense that the most backward elements 
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of ihe Party would gain the uppcar hand. But no intelligent reason can be 
cited which would induce a sensible Central Committee to admit “unrelia- 
ble” elements to the Party. By this very reference .to “life,” which “breeds” 
unreliable elements. Comrade Martov patently revealed the opportunist 
character of his plan of organization!... “But I think,” he continued, “that 
if such an organization (one that is not quite reliable) is prepared to accept 
the Party program and Party control, we may admit it to the Party without 
thereby making it a Party organization. I would consider it a great triumph 
for our Party, if, for example, some union of ‘independents’ were to declare 
that they accept the views of Social-Democracy and its program and want- 
ed to join the Party; which does not mean, however, that we would include 
the union in a Party organization. . . .” Such is the muddle Martov’s for- 
mulation leads to: a non-Party organization belonging to the Party! Only 
picture his scheme: the Party=l) an organization of revolutionarics,+2) 
organizations of workers recognized as Party organizations, +3) organiza- 
tions of workers not recognized as Party organizations (consisting princi- 
pally of “independents”), -t-4) individuals performing various functions — 
professors, students, etc., +5) “every striker.” Alongside of this remarkable 
plan one can only put the words of Comrade Lieber: “Our task is not only 
to organize an organization [11] ; we can and should organize a party.” 
(P. 241.)’ Yes, of course, we can and should do this, but what it requires is 
not meaningless words about “organizing organizations,” but the plain de- 
mand that Party members should work to create an organization in fact. 
He who talks about “organizing a party” and yet defends the use of the 
word party to screen disorganization and disunity of every kind is just in- 
dulging in empty jabber. 

“Our formulation,” Comrade Martov said, “expresses the desire to 
have a series of organizations standing between the organization of revo- 
lutionaries and the masses.” It does not. Martov’s formulation does not 
express, this truly essential desire, for it does not offer a stimulus to organ- 
ization, does not contain a demand for organization, and does not separate 
the organized from the unorganized. All it offers is a title, and in this 
connection we cannot but recall Comrade Axelrod’s words: "no decree can 
forbid them” (circles of revolutionary youth and the like) “and individuals 
to call themselves Social-Democrats” (a sacred truth!) “and even to regard 
themselves as part of the Party. . . There he is absolutely wrongl You 
cannot, and there is no need, to forbid anyone to call himself a Social- 
Democrat, for in its direct sense this word only signifies a system of con- 
victions, and not definite organizational relations. As to forbidding indi- 
vidual circles and persons "to regard themselves as .part of the Party,” that 
can and should be done when such circles and persons injure the Party, 
corrupt it and disorganize it. It would be absurd to speak of the Party as 
a whole, as a political magnitude, if it could not “forbid by decree” a 
circle to “regard itself as part” of the whole! What otherwise would be the 
point of defining the procedure and conditions of expulsion from the 
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I’arty? Comrade Axelrod reduced Comrade Martov’s fundamental mistake 
to an obvious absurdity; he even elevated this mistake to an opportunist 
theory when he added: “In Lenin’s formulation, § 1 is a direct contradiction 
in principle to the very nature [!!] and aims of the Social-Democratic 
Party of the proletariat” {p. 243). This means no more and no less than 
that to make higher demands of the Party ilian of the elates is contradictory 
in principle to the very nature of the aims of the proletariat. It is not 
surprising that Akimov was heart and soul in favour of such a theory. 

It should be said in fairness that Comrade Axelrod, who now desires 
to convert this mistaken formulation, one obviously tending towards op- 
portunism, into the germ of new views, at the Congress, on the contrary 
expressed a readiness to “bargain,” by saying: “But I observe that I am 
hammering at an open door, because Comrade Lenin, with his peripheral 
circles which are to be regarded as part of the Party organization, goes 
out to meet my demand. . . (And not only with the peripheral circles, hut 
with every kind of workers’ union: cf. p. 242 of the Minutes, the speech 
of Comrade Strakhov, and the passages from “A Letter to a Comrade” 
quoted above.) “There still remain the individuals, but here, too, we could 
bargain.” I replied to Comrade Axelrod that, generally speaking, I was 
not averse to bargaining, and I must now explain in what sense this was 
meant. As legardte the individuals — all those professors, high school stu- 
dents, etc. — ^I should be inclined least of all to make concessions; but if 
doubts were raised about the workers’ organizations, I would have agreed 
(despite the utter lack of foundation for such doubts, as I have shown 
above) to add to my § 1 a note to the following effect: “As large a number 
as possible of workers’ organizations which accept the Program and Rules 
of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party should be included among 
the Party organizations.” Strictly tepeaking, of course, the place for such a 
wish is not in the Rules, which should be confined to legal definitions, but in 
explanatory commentaries and pamphlets (and I have already stated that 
I gave such explanations in my pamphlets long before the Rules were drawn 
upl ; but, at least, such a note would not contain even a shadow of a 
lorong idea capable of leading to disorganization, not a shadow of the 
opportunist arguments* and “anarchist conceptions” that are undoubtedly 
to be found in Comrade Martov’s formulation. 

* To this category of arguments, which inevitably arise when attempts are made 
to justify Martov’s formulation, belongs, in particular, Trotsky’s statement (pp. 24B 
and 346) that “opportunism is created by more complex (or: is determined by more 
profound) causes than a clause in the Rules; it is brought about by the relative 
level of development of the bourgeois democracy and the proletariat. . . The point 
is not that clauses in the Rules may give rise to opportunism; the point is to forge 
with the help of the Rules a more or less trenchant weapon against opportunism. 
The profounder its causes, the more trenchant should this weapon be. Th^fore, to 
justify a formulation which opens the door to opportunism by the fact that opportunism 
has "profound causes’’ is khvostism of the purest water, 'i^en Trotsky was opposed 
to Comrade Lieber, he understood that the Rules constituted the “organized distrust’’ 
of the whole towards the part, of the vanguard towards the backward detachment; 
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The latter expression, given by me in quotation marks, belongs to Coni' 
rade Pavlovich, who quite justly characterized as anarchism the recogni- 
tion of “irresponsible and self-styled Party members.” “Translated into 
simple language,” Said Comrade Pavlovich, explaining my formulation to 
Comrade Lieber, it means that “if you want to be a Party member you must 
recognize organizational relations, too, not only platonically.” With no less 
justice, Comrade Pavlovich pointed to the contradiction between Comrade 
Martov’s formulation and the indisputable precept of scientific Socialism 
which Comrade Martov quoted so unhappily: “Our Party is the conscious 
spokesman of an unconscious process.” Exactly so. And for this very reason 
it is wrong to want “every striker” to have the right to call himself a Party 
member, for if “every strike” were not only a spontaneous expression of 
a powerful class instinct and of the class struggle^ which is inevitably lead- 
ing to the social revolution, but a conscious expression of that process, 
then ... the general strike would not be anarchist phrasemongering, then 
our Party would forthwith and at once embrace the whole working class, 
and, consequently, would at once put an end to the entire bourgeois society. 
If it is to be a conscious spokesman in fact, the Party must be able to work 
out such organizational relations as will ensure a definite level of con- 
sciousness, and systematically raise this level. “If we go the way of Mai- 


but when Trotsky found himself on Comrade Lieber’s side, be forgot this and even 
began to justify the weakness and instability of our organization of this distrust 
(distrust of opportunism) by talking about “complex causes,” the “level of develop- 
ment of the proletariat,” etc. Here is another of Trotsky’s arguments: “It is mu^ 
easier for the intellectaal youth, organized in one way or another, to enter themselves 
[my italics] on the rolls of the Party.” Just so. That is why it is the formulation by 
which even unorganized elements may procUam themselves Party members that suffers 
from the vagueness typical of the intellectual, and not my formulation which removes 
the right to “enter oneself” on the rolls. Trotsky says that if the Central Committee 
were “not to recognize” an organization of opportunists it would only be because 
of the character of certain persona, and that once these persons were known as 
political individualB they would not be dangerous and could be removed by a general 
Party boycott This is only true of cases when people have to be removed from the 
ParVy (and only half true at that, because an organized party removes members by 
a vote and not by a boycott). It is absolutely untrue of die far more frequent cases 
when removal would be absurd, and when all that is required is control. For purposes 
of control, the Central Committee might, on certain conditions, deliberately admit to 
the Party an organization which was not quite reliable but which was, capable of 
working; it might .do so with the object of testing it, of trying to direct it into the 
true path, of correcting its partial aberrations by its own guidance, etc. This would 
not be dangerous if in general “self-entering” on the Forty rolls were not allowed. 
It would often be useful for an open and responsible, controlled expression (and 
discussion) of mistaken views and mistaken tactics. “But if legal definitions are 
to conespond to actual relations. Comrade Lenin’s formulation must he rejected,” 
said Trotsky, and again he spoke like an opportunist. Actual relations are not 
a dead thing, they live and develop. Legal definitions may correspond to the piogres- 
aive development of these relations, but they may also (if these definitions are bad 
ones) ‘'correspond” to retrogression or stagnation. Tha latter is the “case” with 
Comrade Martov. 
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tov,” Comrade Pavlovich said, “we must first of all delete the clause on 
accepting the program, for before a program con be accepted it must he 
mastered and understood. . . . Acceptance of the program presupposes a 
fairly high level of political consciousness.” We will never consent to have 
support of Social-Democracy, participation in the struggle it is directing, 
artificially restricted by any demand (mastery, understanding, and the rest), 
for this participation itself, its very manifestation, promotes both conscious- 
ness and the instinct for organization; but inasmuch as we have joined 
together in a party in order to carry on systematic work, we must see to 
it that it is systematic. 

That Comrade Pavlovich’s warning r^arding the program was not super- 
fluous became apparent at once, in the course of that very same sitting. Com- 
rades Akimov and Lieber, who got Comrade Martov’s formulation carried,* 
at once betrayed their true nature iby demanding (pp. 254-55) that as re- 
gards the program too all that was required (for “membership” in the 
Party) was platonic recognition, recognition only of its “basic principles." 
“Comrade Akimov’s motion is quite logical from Comrade Martov’s stand- 
point,” Comrade Pavlovich remarked. 

# S! * 

The grouping of votes over paragraph one of the Rules revealed a phe- 
nomenon of exactly the same type as the equality of languages episode: 
the falling away of one-quarter (approximately) of the /skra-ile majority 
made possible the victory of the anti-Zskro-ites, who were backed by the 
“Centre”. . . . 

[Chapters J, K, L and M have been omitted in the present edition since 
they deal almost exclusively with a description of the petty controversies 
over details of the rules or controversies over the personal composition of 
the central party institutions. Neither the one nor the other are of interest 
to the contemporary reader or important in elucidating the differences be- 
tween the “minority” and the “majority.” We give only the latter part of 
Chapter M which refers to a question of tactics touched on as far back as 
the Second Party Congress.] 

An interesting, but, unfortunately, all too brief controversy in which a 
question was discussed on its merits arose in connection with Starovyer’s 
resolution on the liberals. As one may judge from the signatures to it 
(pp. 357 and 358), it was adopted by the Congress because three of the 
supporters of the “majority” (Braun, Orlov and Ossipov) voted both for it 
and for Plekhanov’s resolution, not perceiving the irreconcilable contradic- 
tion between the two. The irreconcilable contradiction is not apparent at a 
first glance, because Plekhanov’s resolution lays down a general principle, 


* ^he vote was 28 for and 22 against. Of the eight anti-Zskro-ites, seven were 
for Mortov find one ^ for me. Without Ae aid of the opportunist, Comrade Martov 
would not have carried through his opportunist formulation. 
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outlines a definite attitude as regards both principles and tactics towards 
bourgeois liheTolism in Russia, whereas Starovyer’a attempts to define the 
concrete conditions in which “tempoiary ugreemen^” \iuould be permissible 
with “liberal or liberal-democratic trends.” The subjects of the two resolu- 
tions are different. But Starovyer’s suffers from political vagueness, and is 
consequently petty and shallow. It does not define the class meaning of 
Russian liberalism, it does not indicate the definite political trends in which 
it is expressed, it does not tell the proletariat what should be the major 
tasks of the latter’s propaganda and agitation in relation to these definite 
trends, it confuses (owing to its vaguraiess) such different things as the 
student movement and Osvobozhdeniye,* it is too shallow, casuistically 
prescribing three concrete conditions under which “temporary agreements” 
w'ould be permissible. Here, as in many other oases, political vagueness 
leads to casuistry. The absence of any general principle and the attempt to 
enumerate “conditions” result in a shallow and, strictly speaking, incorrect 
formulation of these conditions. Just examine Starovyer’s three conditions: 
1) “the liberal or liberal-democratic trends” must “clearly and unam- 
biguously declare that in their struggle against the autocratic government 
they will resolutely side with the Russian Social-Democrats.” What is the 
difference between the liberal and liberal-democratic trends ? The resolution 
furnishes no material for a reply to this question. Is it not that the liberal 
trends voice the position of the politically least progressive sections of the 
bourgeoisie, while the liberal- democratic trends voice the position of the 
more progressive sections of the bourgeoisie and of the petty bourgeoisie? 
If that is so, can Comrade Starovyer possibly think that the sections of the 
bourgeoisie which are least progressive (but nevertheless progressive, for 
otherwise they could not be called liberal at all) can “resolutely side with 
the Social-Democrats”? That is absurd, and even if the spokesmen of such 
a trend were to “declare so clearly and unambiguously^’ (an absolutely 
impossible assumption), we, die party of the proletariat, would he obliged 
not to believe them. Being a liberal and resolutely siding with the Social- 
Democrats are two mutually exclusive things. 

Further, let us assume a case where the “liberal and liberal-democratic 
trends” clearly and unambiguously declare that in their struggle against 
the autocracy they resolutely side with the SociaHst-Revolutionaries. Such 
an assumption is far less unlikely than Comrade Starovyer’s (owing to the 
bourgeois-democratic nature of the Socialist-Revolutionary trend). It fol- 
lows from the meaning of his resolution, because of its vagueness and 
casuistry, that in a case like this temporary agreements with such liberals 
would be impermissible. Yet this inevitable deduction from Comrade Starov- 
yer’s resolution would lead to a downright false conclu^on. Temporary 

* Osvohozhdentye — a bourgeois liberal group organized in 1902 whioh served as 
the nucleus of the subsequent major bourgeois party in Hussia — the Constitutional 
Democrats. It published a magazine abroad under the same title, founded and edited 
by Struve, which was illegally distributed in Russia.— £d. 
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agreements are permissible with the Socialist-Revolutionaries (see the res- 
olution of the Congress on the latter), and, consequently, with liberals who 
side with the Socialist-Revolutionaries. 

Second condition: if these trends “do not put forward in their programs 
demands running counter to the interests of the working class or the de- 
mocracy in general, or demands which obscure their minds.” Here we have 
the same mistake again: there never have been, nor can there be, liberal- 
democratic trends which did not put forward in their programs demands 
that run counter to the interests of the working class and obscure their (the 
proletarians’) minds. Even one of the most democratic sections of our liber- 
al-democratic trend, the Socialist-Revolutionaries, put forward in their 
program — a muddled program, like all liberal programs — demands that 
run counter to the interests of the working class and obscure their minds. 
The conclusion to be drawn from this is that it is essential “to expose the 
limitations and inadequacy of the bourgeois emancipation movement,” but 
not that temporary agreements are impermissible. 

Lastly, in the general form in which it is presented. Comrade Starovyer’s 
third “condition” (that the liberal-democrats should make universal, equal, 
secret and direct suffrage the slogan of their struggle) is lorojyg: it would 
be unwise to declare impermissible in all cases temporary and partial agree- 
ments with liberal-democratic trends which put forward as their slogan the 
demand for a constitution with a qualified suffrage, for a “curtailed” con- 
stitution generally. As a matter of fact, this is just the category to which 
the Osvobozhdeniye “trend” belongs, but it would be political short-sighted- 
ness incompatible with the principles of Marxism to lie one’s hands in 
advance by forbidding “temporary agreements” even with the most timor- 
ous liberals. 

To sum up : Comrade Starovyer’a resoluffon, to which Comrades Martov 
and Axelrod subscribed their signatures, is a mistake, and the Third Con- 
gress would be wise to rescind it It suffers from the political vagueness of 
its theoretical and tactical position, from the casuistry of the practical 
“conditions” it stipulates. It confuses two questions: 1) the exposure of the 
“anti-revolutionary and anti-proletarian” features of all liberal-democratic 
trends and the necessity to combat these features, and 2) the conditions for 
temporary and partial agreements with any of these trends. It does not 
give what it should (an analysis of the class meaning of liberalism), and 
gives what it should not (a prescription of “conditions”). It is absurd in 
general to draw up detailed “conditions” fox temporary agreements at a 
Party congress, when even the direct partner, the other party to such pos- 
sible agreements, is unknown ; and even if the other party were known, it 
would be a hundred times more rational to leave the definition of the 
“conditions” for a temporary agreement to the central institutions of the 
Party, as the Congress id in relation to the Socialist-Revolutionary “trend” 
(see Plekhanov’s amendment to the end of Comrade Axelrod’s resolution — 
Minutes, pp. 362 and 15). 
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As to the objections of the “minority” to Plekhanov’s resolution, Com- 
rade Martov’s only argument was: Plekhanov’s resolution “ends with the 
paltry conclusion that a certain writer should be exposed. Would this not 
be using a sledgehammer to kill a fly?” (P. 358.) This argument, whose 
emptiness is concealed by a smart phrase — “paltry conclusion” — ^is another 
specimen of pompous phrasemongering. Firstly, Plekhanov’s resolution 
speaks of “exposing in the eyes of the proletariat the limitations and inade- 
quacy of the bourgeois emancipation movement wherever such limitations 
and inadequacy manifest themselves.” Hence Comrade Martov’s assertion 
(at the League Congress; Minutes, p. 88) that “all attention is to be di- 
reeled only to Struve, only to one liberal” is the sheerest nonsense. Second- 
ly, to compare Mr. Struve to a “fly” when the possibility of temporary 
agreements with the Russian liberals is in question, is to sacrifice an ele- 
mentary political truth for a smart phrase. No, Mr. Struve is not a fly, hut 
a political magnitude; and it is not because he personally is such a big 
figure that he is a political magnitude, but because of his polsition as the 
sole representative of Russian liberalism — of liberalism that is at all effec- 
tual and organized — in the illegal world. Therefore, whoever talks of the 
Russian liberals and of what should be the attitude of our Party towards 
them, and loses sight of Mr. Struve and of Osvobozhderdye, is just talking 
for the sake of talking. Or perhaps Comrade Martov will be good enough 
to point to even one sinffle “liberal or liberal-democratic trend” in Russia 
which could be even remotely compared today with the Osvobozhdeniye 
trend? It would be interesting to see him try! 

“Struve’s name means nothing to the workers,” said Comrade Kostrov, 
supporting Comrade Martov. I hope Comrade Kostrov and Comrade Mar- 
tov will not be offended — ^but that argument is fully in the style of Akimov, 
It is like the argument about the proletariat in the geiptive case.*. 

To which workers does “Struve’s name mean nothing” (like the name of 
Osvobozhderdye, mentioned in Comrade - Plekhanov’s res'olution alongside 
of Mr. Struve) ? To those who are very little acquainted, or not at all 
acquainted, with the "liberal and liberal-democratic trends” in Russia. One 
asks, what sliould have been the attitude of our Party Congress to such 
workers; should it have instructed Party members to acquaint these workers 
with the only definite liberal trend in Russia; or should it have refrained 
from mentioning names with which the workers are little acquainted’ only 
because they are little acquainted with politics? If Comrade Kostrov, hav- 
ing taken one step in the wake of Comrade Akimov, does not want to take 


* During the discussion of the Party program at the Congress, the “Economist” 
Akimov (V. Makhnovets) declared that one of the defects of the hkra’s draft pro- 
gram, a defect which showed that its authors had forgotten the interests of the pro- 
letariat, was that it nowhere mentioned the word “proletariat” in the nominative 
case, as a subject, but only in the genitive, case, in combination with the word 
“party" (“party of the proletariat”). This statement was greeted by a general out- 
burst of laughter. — Ed, 
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another step, he will answer this question in the former sense. And having 
answered it in the former sense, he will see how groundless his argument 
was. At any rate, the words “Struve” and “Osvobozhdeniye” in Plekha- 
nov’s resolution are likely to mean much more to the workers than tue words 
“liberal and liberal-democratic trend” in Starovyer’s resolution. 

Today the Russian worker cannot obtain a practical acquinlance with 
the political trends in our liberal movement tliat are at all frank, except 
dtrough Osvobozhdeniye. The legal liberal literature is unsuitable for this 
purpose because it is so nebulous. And we must as assiduously as possible 
(and among the broadest possible masses of workers) direct the weapon of 
our criticism against the followers of Osvobozhdeniye, so that when the 
future revolution breaks out, the Russian proletariat may, with the real 
criticism of weapons, paralyse the inevitable attempts of the Osvobozhdeniye 
gentry to curtail die democratic character of the revolution. 

N. GiENERAL PICTURE OF THE STRUGGLE AT THE CONGRESS. 
THE REVOLUTIONARY AND OPPORTUNIST WINGS 
OF THE PARTY 

We must now sum up, so that we may, on the basis of the entire Con- 
gress material, aniwer the following question: what elements, groups and 
shades went to make up the final majority and minority which were des- 
tined for a lime to become the main division in the Party? We must sum 
up all the material relating to the shades of opinion on matters of princi- 
ple, theory and tactics which the minutes of the Congress provide in such 
abundance. Without a general “summary,” without a general picture of the 
Congress as a whole, and of all the principal groupings during the voting, 
this material is too disjointed, too disconnected, so that at first sight some 
groupings seem to be casual, especially to one who docs not take the 
trouble to make an independent and comprehensive study of the minutes 
of the Congress (and how many readers have taken that trouble?). 

In English parliamentary reports we often meet the characteristic word 
“division.” The House “divided” into such and such a majority and minor- 
ity — ^it is said when an issue is voted. The “division” of our Social-Demo- 
ctatio House on the various issues discussed at the Congress presents a pic- 
ture of the struggle inside the Party, of its shades of opinions and groups, 
that jor its completeness and accuracy is unique and invaluable. To make 
the picture more gi’aphic, to obtain a real picture instead of a heap of dis- 
connected, disjointed and isolated facts and incidents, to put a stop to the 
endless and senseless controversies over separate divisions (who voted for 
whom and who supported whom?), I have decided to try to depict all the 
basic types of “divisions” at our Congress in the form of a diagram. This 
will probably seem strange to a great many people, but I doubt whether 
any other method can be found that would really generalize and summa- 
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rize the re&ulls in the most complete and accurate manner possible. Whether 
a particular delegate voted for or against a given motion can be deter- 
mined with absolute accuracy in cases when a roll-call vote was taken; and 
in certain important cases, even when no roll-call vole was taken, it can be 
determined from the minutes with a very high degree of probability, with 
a sufficient degree of approximation to the truth. If we take into account 
all the roll-call voles and all the other votes on issues of any importance 
(as judged, for example, hy the thoroughness and warmth of the debates), 
we shall obtain a picture of the struggle within our Parly that will be as 
objective as the material at our disposal permits. In doing so, instead of 
trying to give a photograph, Le., an image of each vote separately, we shall 
try to give a picture, i,e., to present all the main types of voting, ignoring 
relatively unimportant exceptions and variations which would only con- 
fuse matters. In any case, anybody will be able with the aid of the minutes 
to check every detail of cur picture, .to supplement it with any particular 
vole he likes, in a word, to criticize it not only by arguments, doubts and 
references to isolated cases, but by drawing a different picture on the basis 
of the same material. 

In marking on the diagram every delegate who took part in the voting, 
we shall indicate hy special shading the four main groups which we have 
traced in detail throughout the course of the debates at the Congress, viz., 
1) the Iskra-ites of the majority; 2) the Ishra-ites of the minority; 3) the 
“Centre,” and 4) the anti-/sAra-ites. We have seen the difference in sWes 
of principle between these groups in a host of instances, and if anyone 
does not like the names of the groups, which remind lovers of zigzags too 
much of the Iskra organization and the Iskra trend, let us remark that it is 
not the name that matters, Now that we have traced the shades through 
all the debates at the Congress it is easy to substitute for the already estab- 
lished and familiar Party appellations (which jar on the ears of some) a 
description of the essence of the differences between the groups. Were this 
substitution made, we would obliUii the following names for these same 
four groups; 1) consistent revolutionary Social -Democrats; 2) minor op- 
portunists; 3) middling opportunists; and 4) major opportunists (major 
according to our Russian standards). 

We shall now proceed to give a detailed explanation of the types of 
vole which have been “snapped” on this diagram (see diagram: General 
Picture of the Struggle at the Congress). 

The first type of vote (A) covers cases when the “Centre” joined with 
the /sAro-ites against the anti-/sAra-ites or a part of them. It includes the 
vote on the program as a whole (Comrade Akimov alone abstained, all the 
odiers voted for) ; the vote on the resolution condemning federation in 
principle (all voted for, except the five Bundists) ; the vote on § 2 of the 
Bund tules (the five Bundists votM against us; five abstained, viz: Marty- 
nov, Akimov, Brouckere and Makbov, the latter with two votes, the resl 
Were with us) •, it is this vote that is represented in diagram A. Further 
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the three votes on the question of endorsing; the Iskra as the central organ 
of llie Party were a’so of this type: the editors (five voles) abstained; in 
all the three divisions two voted against (Akimov and Brouckere) and, in 
addition, when the vote on the motives for endorsing the Iskra was taken, 
the five Bundists and Comrade Martynov abstained.* 

This type of vote provides an answer to a very interesting and important 
question, namely, when did the Congress “Centre” vote with the Iskra-itee? 
Either when the anH-“Iskra’*-Ues, too, were with us, with a few exceptions 
(adoption of the program, or endorsement of the Iskra without the motives 
staled), or else when it involved the sort of statement which was not in itself 
a direct committal to a definite political position (recognition of the organ- 
izing work of the Iskra was not in itself a committal to carry out its organ- 
izational policy in relation to particular groups; rejection of the principle 
of federation did not preclude abstention from voting on a specific scheme 
of federation, as we have seen in the case of Comrade Makhov) . We have 
already seen, when speaking of the significance of the groupings at the 
Congrefes in general, how falsely this matter is put in the official account of 
the official Iskra, which (through the mouth of Comrade Martov) slurs and 
glosses over the difference between the Iskra-itee and the “Centre,” between 
the consistent revolutionary Social-Democrats and the opportunists, by citing 
cases when the anti-**Iskra"-ites, too, sided with us ! Even the most “Right- 
wing” of the opportunists in the German and French Social-Democratic par- 
ties never Vote against such points as the adoptidn of the program as a whole. 

The second type of division (B) covers the cases when the IskraAtes, 
consistent and inconsistent, voted together against all the anli-/sAra-itPs and 
the entire “Centre.” These were mostly cases that involved giving effect to 
definite and specific plans of the Iskra policy, of endorsing the Iskra in 
fact and not only in word. They include the Organization Committee epi- 
sode',** the question whether the position of the Bund in the Party should 
be the first item on the agenda; the dissolution of the Yuzhny Rabochy 


* Why was the vote on § 2 of the Bund rules taken as an illustration in the dia- 
gram? Because the votes on the question of endorsing the Iskra were leas complete, 
while the votes on the program and on the question of federation refer to political 
decisions of a less clearly defined character. Speaking generally, the choice of any 
other one of a number of votes of the same type will uot in the least affect the main 
features of the picture, os anyone may easily see by making the corresponding changes. 

** It is this vote that is depicted in Diagram B: the /?fcra-ites secured thirtv-two 
votes; the Bundist resoludon sixteen, It should be pointed out that not one of the 
votes of this type was by roU-caU, The wav the individual delegates voted can only 
be established — although to a very high degree of probability — ^by two sets of evi- 
dence: 1) in the debate the speakers of both groups of /skro-ites spoke in favour, those 
of the anti-Aftra-ites and the Centre against; 2) the number of votes cast in favour 
was always very close to thirty-three. Nor ^ould it he forgotten that when analysing 
the debates at the Congress we pointed out, quite apart from the voting, a number 
of cases when the “Centre” sided with the anti-Iskro-ites (the opportunists) against 
us. Some of these issues were; the absolute value of democratic demands, whether we 
should support the opposition elements, rratriction of centralism, etc. 
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group; the two votes on the agrarian program, and, sixthly and lastly, 
the vote against the Foreign Union of Russian Social-Democrats {Rabo- 
chaye Dyelo), that is, the recognition of the League as the only Party or- 
ganization abroad. In cases like these the old, pre-Party, circle spirit, the 
interests of the opportunist organizations or groups, the narrow concep- 
tion of Marxism, were at issue with the strictly consistent principles of the 
policy of revolutionary Social-Democracy, the hkra-itea of the minority 
still sided with us in a number of cases, in a number of exceedingly impor- 
tant votes (important from the standpoint of the Organization Committee, 
Yuzhny Rabochy and Rabocheye Dyelo). . . until tJieir own circle spirit and 
their own inconsistencies came on the carpet. TThe “divisions” of this type 
make it quite clear that on a number of issues involving the practical ap- 
plication of our principles, the Centre joined forces with the anti‘“Iskra”- 
ites, displaying a much greater kinship with them than with us, a greater 
inclination in practice towards the opportunist than towmrds the revolution- 
arv wing of Social-Democracy. Those who were Iskra-itee in name but were 
Ashamed to be Iskra-ites revealed their true nature; and the struggle that 
inevitably ensued caused no little irritation which obscured from the least 
thoughtful and most impressionable the significance of the shades of prin- 
ciple revealed in the course of the stru^le. But now that the ardour of bat- 
tle has somewhat abated and the minutra remain as an unbiased extract of a 
series of heated baltlefe, only those who will not see can fail to perceive 
that the alliance of the Makhovs and Egorovs with the Akimovs and Lie- 
bers was not, and could not be, casual. 

The distinguishing feature of the tliird type of vote at the Congress, 
represented by the three remaining parts of the diagram (C, D and E), 
is that a sfnall section of the ‘*Iskra”-ites broke away and went over to the 
anti-”Iskra”-ites, who accordingly gained the victory (as long as they 
remained at the Congress). In order to trace with the fullest accuracy the 
development of this coalition of the Iskra-ite minority with the an\i-Iskra- 
ites, we have reproduced all the three main types of roll-call votes of this 
'kind. C is the vote on the equality of languages (the last of the three roll- 
call votes on this question is given, it being the most complete*). All the 
anti-/sirfl-ites and the whole Centre stood solid against us, whereas a 
part of the majority and a part of the minority separated from the Iskra- 
ites. It was not yet clear which of the "Iskra” -ites were capable of forming a 
definite end lasting coalition with the ppporkinist "Right-wing” of the Con- 
gress. Next comes type D — the vote on paragraph one of the Rules (of 
the two votes, we have taken the one which was more clear cut, that is, in 
which there were no abstentions). The coalition becomes more distinct and 
more lasting', all the /iAro-ites of the minority are now on the side of Aki- 
mov and Lieber, but only a very small number of Iskra.ilea of the majority, 
these counterbalancing three of the “Centro” and one anti-fsAra-ite who 
had come over to our side. A mere glance at the diagram will show which 
elements shifted from side lo side casually and temporarily and which 
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were drawn with irresistible force towards a lasting coalition with the 
Akimovs, The last vote {E — elections to the central organ, the Central Com- 
mittee and the Party Council), which in fact represents the final division 
into a majority and a minority, clearly reveals the complete fusion of the 
/sAro-ite minority with the entire “Centre” and the remnants of the anti- 
Iskra-ites, By thils time, of the eight anti-/sAra-ites, only Comrade Brouckere 
remained at the Congress (Comrade Akimov had already explained his mis- 
take to him and he had taken his proper place in the ranks of the Mar- 
tovites). The withdrawal of the seven most “Right" of the opportunists 
decided the issue of the elections against Martov.* 

And now, with the aid of the objective evidence of votes of every type, 
let us sum up the results of the Congress. 

There has been much talk to the effect that the majority at our Congress 
was “casual.” The diagram clearly shows that in one sense, but in that one 
only, the majority may be called casual, viz., in the sense that the withdrawal 
of the seven most opportunist delegates of the “Right” was casual. Only 
to the extent that this withdrawal was casual (and no more) was our major- 
ity casual. A mere glance at the diagram will show better than any long 
argument on whose side these seven would have been, were bound to have 
been,** But the question arises; how far was the withdrawal of the seven 
really casual? That is a question which those who talk freely about the 
“casual” character of the majority do not like to ask themselves. They find 
it an unpleasant question. Was it a casual thing that the most arrant repre- 
sentatives of the Right wing, andi not of the Left wing, of our Party were 
the ones to withdraw? Was it a casual thing that it was opportunists who 
withdrew, and not consistent revolutionary Social-Democrats? Is there no 
connection between this “casual” withdrawal and the struggle against the 
opportunist wing which was waged all through the Congress and which 
istands out so clearly in our diagram? 

One has only to ask these questions, which are so unpleasant to the 
minority, to realize what fact all this talk about the casual i^aracter of the 
majority is intended to conceal. It is the unquestionable and incontrovertible * 
fact that the minority was composed of those members of our Party who 
were most inclined to gravitate towards opportunism. The minority was 
composed of the elements in our Party who were the least stable in theory 
and the least consistent in matters of principle. It was from the Right wing 

* The seven opportunists who withdrew from the Second Congress were the five 
Bundists (the Bund withdrew from the Party after the principle of federation had 
been rejected by the Congress) and two Eabocheye Dyelo delegates, Comrade Mar- 
tynov and Ciomrade Akimov. These latter left the Congress after the hkra-ite League 
had been recognized as the only Party organization abroad, i.e., after the Rabocheye 
Dyelo-ite Foreign "Union” of Russian Social-Democrats had been dissolved. (Lenin’s 
footnote -to the 1908 edition.— JEd.) 

** We shall see later that after the Congress both Comrade Akimov and the 
Voronezh Comndttee, which has the closest kinship with Comrade Akimov, explicitly 
expressed their sympathy with the "minority.” 
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of ihe Party that the minority was formed. The division into a majority and a 
minority is a direct and inevitable continuation of that division of the Sodal- 
Democrats into a revolutionary wing and an opportunist wing, into a Moun- 
tain and a Gironde, which did not appear only yesterday, nor in the Russian 
Workers’ Party alone, and which no doubt will not disappear to-morrow. 

This fact is of cardinal importance for an elucidation of the causes and 
the various stages of our disagreements. Whoever tries to evade the fact 
by denying or glossing over the struggle at the Congress and the shades of 
principle that emerged there, simply testifies to his own intellectual and 
political poverty. But in order to disprove the fact, it would have to he 
shown, in the first place, that the general picture of the votes and “divi- 
sions” at our Party Congress was different from the one I have drawn; and, 
in the second place, that it was the most consistent revolutionary Social- 
Democrats, those who an Russia have adopted the name of /sA;ra-ites, 
who were wrong in substance on all those issues over which the Congress 
“divided.” 

The fact that the minority consisted of the most opportunist, the most un- 
stable and least consistent elements of the Party incidentally provides an 
answer to those numerous perplexities and objections that are addressed to 
the majority hy people who are imperfectly acquainted with the matter, or 
have not given it sufficient thought. Is it not shallow, we are told, to account 
for the disagreement by a minor mistake of Comrade Martov and Comrade 
Axelrod? Yes, gentlemen. Comrade Martov’s mistake was a minor one (and 
I said so even at the Congress, in the heat of the struggle) ; but this minor 
mistake might cause (and did cause) a lot of harm owing to the fact that 
Comrade Martov was pulled over to the side of delegates who had made 
numbers of mistaJces and had manifested a tendency to opportunism and 
inconsistency of principle on numbeiU of questions. That Comrade Martov 
and Comrade Axelrod should have displayed instability was an individual 
and unimportant fact; it was not an individual fact, however, but a Party 
fact, and a not altogether unimportani one, that a very considerable minor- 
ity had been formed of all the least stable elements, of all who either 
rejected Iskra’s trend altogether and openly opposed it, or paid lip-service 
to it but actually sided time and again with the anti-/siro-ites. 

Is it not absurd to account for the disagreement by the prevalence of 
an inveterate circle spirit and revolutionary philistinism in the small cir- 
cle comprised by the old Iskra editorial board? No, it is not absurd, because 
all those in our Party who all through the Congress had fought for every 
hind of circle, all those who were generally incapable of rising above revo- 
lutionary philistinism, all those who spoke of the “historical” character of 
the philistine and circle spirit to justify and preserve that evil, rose up in 
support of this particular circle. The fact that narrow circle interests pre- 
vailed over the Party spirit in the one little circle of the Iskra editorial 
board may, perhaps, be regarded as casual; but it was not casual that in 
staunch support of this circle rose up the Akimovs and Brouckeres, who 
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attached no less (if not more) value to the “historical continuity” of the 
celebrated Voronezh Committee and the notorious St, Petersburg “Workers’ ” 
Organization,* the Egorovs, who lamented the “murder” of Rabocheye Dyelo 
as bitterly as the “murder” of the old editorial board (if not more so), the 
Makhovs, etc., etc. You can tell a man by his friends — ^the proverb says, 
And you can tell a man’s political complexion by his political allies, by 
the people who vote for him. 

The minor mistake committed by Comrade Martov and Comrade Axel- 
rod was, and might have remained, a minor one as long as it did not serve 
as the starting point for a durable alliance between them and the whole 
opportunist wing of our Party, as long as it did not lead, as a result of 
this alliance, to a recrudescence of opportunism, to the exaction of revenge 
by all whom Iskra had fought and who were now overjoyed at a chance 
of venting their spleen on the consistent adherents of revolutionary Social- 
Democracy. And, in fact, as a result of die post-congress events, we are 
now witnessing a recrudescence of opportunism in the new hkra, the 
exaction of revenge by- the Akimovs and Brouckeres (see the leaflet issued 
by the Voronezh Committee),** and the glee of the Martynovs, who have 
at last (at last I ) been allowed, in the detested Jskra, to have a kick at flie 
detested “enemy” for all former grievances. 

Taken by itself, there was nothing dreadful, nor crucial, nor even any- 
thing abnormal in the fact that the Congress (and the Party) had divid^ 
into a Left and a Right, a revolutionary wing and an opportunist wing. On 
the contrary, the whole past decade in the history of the Russian (and not 
only of the Russian) Social-Democratic movement has been leading inev- 
itably and inexorably to such a division. The fact that it was a nrunber of 
very minor mistakes of the Right wing, of (relatively) very unimportant 
dissensions, that caused the division (which seems shocking to the superficial 
observer and to the philistine mind), marked a big step jonoard for our 
Party as a whole. Formerly we used to differ over major issues, such as 
might even at times justify a split; now we have reached agreement on all 
major and important points, and are only divided by shades, about which 
we may and should argue, but over which it would be absurd and childish 
to part company (as Comrade Plekhanov has quite rightly said in his in- 
teresting article “What Should Not Be Done?” to which we shall revert). 
(Vote that the anarchist behaviour of the minority after the Congress has 
almost led to a split in the Party, one may often hear wiseacres saying: 

* The Voronezh Corainiltee, which was controlled by “Economists,” hod taken up 
a hostile attitude towards the Iskra, the Organization Committee and the Second Con-, 
giesa they were arranging. It was therefore not invited to send delegates to the Con- 
gress. * 

The ‘Svorkers’ ” organization of the St. Petersburg League was formed in the 
autumn of 1902 by “Economists" who had broken away from the St. Petersburg 
“League of Stnig^e for the Emancipation of the Working Class.” Brouckere (Lydia 
Makhnovets) was the delegate from this organization at the Second Congress. — Ed, 

** See this volume p. 336. — Ed. 
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“Was it worth while fighting at the Congress over such trifles as the 
Organization Conunittee episode, the dissolution of the Yuzhny Rabochy 
group or the Rabocheye Dyelo, or § 1, or the dissolution of the old editorial 
board, etc.? Those who argue in this way are in fact introducing the circle 
view into Party affairs: a struggle of shades in the Party is inevitable and 
essential as long as- it does not lead to anarchy and splits, as long as it is 
confined within boards approved by ihe common consent of all comrades 
and Party members. And out struggle against the Right wing of the Parly 
at the Congress, against Akimov and Axelrod, Martynov and Martov, never 
exceeded those bounds. It is enough to recall, at least, that when Comrades 
Martynov and Akimov were about to leave the Congress we were all pre- 
pared to do everything to obliterate the idea of an “insult” ; we all adopted 
(by thirty-two votes) Trotsky’s motion to invite these comrades to regard 
the explanations as satisfactory and to withdraw their statement. 

[Chapters 0 and P have been omitted in the present edition since they 
are devoted to a description of the post-Congress struggle over the personal 
composition of the centres, i.e., something which appertains least of all. to 
the realm of principle and most of all to that of squabbling.] 


Q. THE NEW ISKRA. OPPORTUNISM IN QUESTIONS 
OF ORGANIZATION 

As the basis for our analysis of the principles of the new Ultra we should 
unquestionably take the two articles of Comrade Axelrod.* We have al* 
ready shown at length what is the concrete meaning** of some of his favour- 
ite catchwords. We must now try to abstract ourselves from their concrete 
meaning and study more closely the line of thought that forced the “mi- 
nority” (on any small or minor occasion) to arrive at these particular 
slogans rather than at any other, must examine the principles behind these 
slogans, irrespective of their origin, of the question of “co-option.” Con- 
cessions are all the fashion nowadays, so let us make a concession to Com- 
rade Axelrod and take his theory “seriously.” 

Comrade Axelrod’s main thesis (the Iskra, No. 57) is that “from the 
very outset our movement harboured two opposite tendencies, the mutual 
antagonism of which could not fail to develop and to affect the movement 
parallel with its own development.” To be precise: "in principle, the prole- 
tarian aim of the movement (in Russia) is the same as that of the Social- 
Democratic movement in the West.” But in our country the influence is 
exercised on the worker masses “by a social element alien to them,” namely, 

♦ The articles in question were included in the symposium "Uhra for Two Years,” 
Part IT p. 122, et seq. (St. Petersburg 1906). 

** This “concrete meaning" refers to the Congress and post-Congress straggle over 
the personal comnnsition of the centres the description of which has been omitted 
in the present edition. 
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the radical intelligentsia. Comrade Axelrod thus establishes an antagoni^ 
between the proletarian and the radical-intellectual trends in our Party. 

In this Comrade Axelrod is undoubtedly right. The existence of such an 
antagonism (and not in the Russian Social-Democratic Party alone) is 
beyond question. What is more, everyone knows that it is this antaeonism 
that very largely accounts for the divfeion of the present-day Social-Demo- 
cratic movement into the revolutionary (also known as the orthodox) and 
the opportunist (revisionist, ministerialist, reformist) tvdng, which has be- 
come fully apparent in Russia, too, during the past ten years of our move- 
ment. Everyone also knows that the proletarian trend of the movement is 
expressed by orthodox Social-Democracy, while the trend of the democratic 
intelligentsia is expressed by opportunist Social-Democracy. 

But, having squarely faced this piece of common knowledge, Comrade 
Axelrod then begins to shy and back away from it. He does not make 
the slightest attempt to analyse the way in which this division has manifest- 
ed itself in the history of the Russian Social-Democratic movement in gen- 
eral, and at our Party Congress in particular, although it is about the 
Congress that Comrade Axelrod is writing! Like all the other editors of 
the new Iskra, Comrade Axelrod displays a mortoL fear of the minutes 
of this Congress. This should not surprise us after what has been said, 
but in a “theoretician” who claims to be investigating the different trends 
in our movement it is certainly a queer case of truth-shyness. Backing away, 
because of this malady, from the latest and most accurate material on the 
trends in our movement. Comrade Axelrod seeks salvation in the sphere 
of pleasant daydreaming. He writes: “Has not legal or semi-Marxism 
provided our liberals with a literary leader?* Why should not prankish 
history provide revolutionary bourgeois democracy with a leader from the 
school of orthodox, revolutionary Marxism?” All we can say about thfe day- 
dream which Comrade Axelrod finds so pleasant is that if history does 
sometimes play prankish tridcs, that is no excuse for prankish thoughts 
in people who undertake to analyse history. When the liberal peeped out 
from under the cloak of the leader of semi-Marxism, those who wished 
(and were able) to trace back his “trends” did not allude to possible prank- 
ish tricks of history, but to tens and hundreds of instances of the mentality 
and logic of that leader and to those peculiarities of his literary make-up 
which were stamped with the reflection of Marxism in bourgeois literature. 
And if, after having undertaken to analyse “the general revolutionary and 
the proletarian trends in our movement” Comrade Axelrod could produce 
nothing, absolutely nothing, in proof or evidence that certain representatives 
of that orthodox wing of the Party which he detests so much have such- 
and-such tendencies, he thereby issued a formal certificate of his own bank- 
ruptcy. Comrade Axelrod’s case must be very weak indeed if all he can do 
is to allude to possible pranks of history. 


* The reference is to Struve. — Ed, 
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Comrade Axelrod’s other allusion — to the “Jacobins” — ^is still more re- 
vealing. Comrade Axelrod is probably aware that the division of the present- 
day Social-Democratic movement into .revolutionary and opportunist has 
long since given rise — and not only in Russia — ^to “historical parallels with 
the era of the Great French Revolution.” Comrade Axelrod is probably 
aware that the Girondists of the present-day Social-Democratic movement 
are always resorting to the terms “Jacobinism,” “Blanquism” and so on 
to describe their opponents. Let us then not imitate Comrade Axelrod in 
his truth-shyness, let us consult the minutes of our Congress and see whether 
they offer any material for an analysis and examination of the trends we 
are discussing and the parallels we are dissecting. 

First example: the debate on the program at the Party Congress. Com- 
rade Akimov (“fully agreeing” with Comrade Martynov) says: “the clause 
on the capture of political power (the dictatorship of the proletariat) has 
been formulated in such a way — as compared with the programs of all 
other Social-Democratic parties — ^that it may be interpreted, and has ac- 
tually been interpreted by Plekhanov, to mean that the role of the leaders 
of the organisation will relegate to the background the class it is leading 
and separate the former from the latter. Consequently, the formulation of 
our political tasks is exactly the same as that of the “Narodnaya Volya.” 
(Minutes, p. 124.) Comrade Plekhanov and other Iskra-ites reply to Com- 
rade Akimov and accuse him of opportunism. Does not Comrade Axelrod 
find that this dispute shows (in actual fact, and not in the imaginary pranks 
of history) the antagonism between the modern Jacobins and tlie modem 
Girondists in the Social-Democratic movement? And was it not because he 
found himself in the company of the Girondists of the Social-Democratic 
movement (owing to the mistakes he committed) that Comrade Axelrod 
began talking about Jacobins? 

Second example: Comrade Posadovsky asserts that there is a "grave 
difference of opinion” over the “fundamental question” of the “absolute 
value of democratic principles” (p. 169). Like Plekhanov, he denies their 
absolute value. The leaders of the “Centre,” or the Marsh (Egorov), and 
of the anti-7s/cro-ites (Goldblalt) vigorously oppose this view and accuse 
Pldchanov of “imitating bourgeois tactics” (p. 170). This is exactly Com- 
rade Axelrods idea of a connection betiveen orthodoxy and the bourgeois 
trends, the only difference being that in Axelrod’s cose it is vague and 
general, whereas Goldblalt linked it up rvith definite issues. Again we aaik: 
does not Comrade Axelrod find that this dispute, too, obviously .shows, at 
our Party Congress, the antagonism between the Jacobins and the Girondists 
in the present-day Social-Democratic movement? Is it not because he finds 
himself in the company of the Girondists that Comrade Axelrod raises this 
outcry against the Jacobins? 

Ihird example: the debate on § 1 of the Rules. Who is it that defends 
"the proletarian trend in our movemen(”i Who is it that insists that the 
worker is not afraid of organization, that the proletarian has no sympathy 
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for anarchy, and that he values the prompting to organize? Who is it 
that warns us against the Lourgeoia intelligentsia and sai's that they are 
permeated through and through with opportunism? The Jacobins of the 
Social-Democratic movement. And who is it that tries to smuggle radical 
intellectuals into the Party? Who is it that is concerned about professors, 
high school students, freelances, the radical youtli? The Girondist Axelrod 
and the Girondist Ueber. 

How clumsily Comrade Axelrod defends himself against the “false accusa* 
tion of opportunism” that was openly levelled at the majority of the 
“Emancipation of Labour” Group at our Party Congress. He defends him- 
self in a manner that confirms the charge, for he keeps reiterating the 
hackneyed Bernsleinian song about Jacobinism, Blanquism and so on! He 
shouts about the menace of the radical intellectuals in order to drown his 
own speeches at the Party Congress which were full of concern for these 
intellectuals. 

These “dreadful words” — ^Jacobinism and the rest — are expressive of 
nothing but opportunism. A Jacobin who maintains an inseparable bond 
with the organization of the proletariat, a proletariat conscious of its class 
interests, is a revolutionary Social-Democrat. A Girondist who yearns for 
professors and high school students, who is afraid of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat and who sighs about the absolute value of democratic de- 
mands is an opportunist. It is only opportunists who can still detect a 
danger in secret organizations today, when the idea of narrowing down the 
political struggle to a secret conspiracy has been rejected thousands of 
times in written publications and has long been rejected and swept aside 
by the realities of life, and when the cardinal importance of mass political 
agitation has been elucidated and reiterated to the point of nausea. The 
real basis of this fear of conspiracy, of Blanquism, is not any feature to 
be found in the practical movement (as Bernstein and Co. have long, and 
vainly, been trying to show), but the Girondist timidity of the bourgeois 
intellectual whose mentality is so often revealed among the Social-Demo- 
crats of today. Nothing could be more comical than these efforts of the new 
Iskra to utter a new word of warning (which has been uttered hundreds 
of times before) against the tactics of the French conspirator revolutionaries 
of the ’forties and ’sixties (No. 62 , editorial). In the next issue of the [skra, 
the Girondists of the present-day Social-Democratic movement will probably 
name a group of French conspirators of the ’forties for whom the impor- 
tance of political agitation among the working masses, the importance of 
the labour press as the principal means by which the party influences the 
class, was a rudimentary truth they had learned and assimilated long ago. 

However, the tendency of the new Iskra to repeat the ABC and go back 
to rudiments while pretending to be uttering something new is not without 
its cause; it is an inevitable consequence of the situation Axelrod and 
Martov find themselves in, now that they have landed in the opportunist 
wing of our Party. There is nothing for it. They have to go on repeating 
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opportunist phrases, they have to go back and try to find in the remote 
past some sort of justification for their position, which is indefensible from 
the point of view of the struggle at the Congress and of the shades and 
divisions in the Party that emerged there. To the profound Akimovist re. 
marks about Jacobinism and Blanquism, Comrade Axelrod adds Akimovist 
lamentations to the effect that the “poUlicians” as well, and not only the 
“Economists” were “one-aided,” excessively “infatuated,” and So on and so 
forth. Reading the high-flown disquisitions on this subject in the new Iskra, 
which conceitedly claims to be above one-sidedness and infatuation, one 
asks in perplexity: whose portrait are they painting? where do they hear 
thfe talk? Who does not know that the division of the Russian Social- 
Democrats into Economists and politicians has long been obsolete? Go 
through the files of the Iskra for the last year or two before the Party Con- 
gress and you will find that the fight against “Economism” subsided, and 
came to an end altogether as far back as 1902; you will find, for example, 
that in July 1903 (No. 43), the “limes of Economism” are spoken of as 
being “definitelv over.” Economism is considered to he “dead and buried,” 
and the infatuation of the politicians is regarded as clear atavism. Why, 
then, do tlie new editors of the Iskra revert to this dead and buried division? 
Do you think that we fought the Akimovs at the Congress because of the 
mistakes they made in the Rabocheye Dyelo two years ago? If we had, we 
would have been sheer idiots. But everyone knows that we did not, that it 
was not for their old. dead and buried mistakes in the Rabocheye Dyelo 
that we fought the Akimovs at the Congress, but for the nsw mistakes they 
committed in their arguments and in fire way they voted at the Congress. 
It was not by their stand on the Rabocheye Dyelo that we judged which 
mistakes had really been abandoned and which still lived and called for 
controveray, but by their stand at the Congress. By the time of the Congress 
the old division into Economists and politicians no longer existed; but 
various opportunist trends continued to exist. They found expression in 
the debates and voting on a number of issues, and finally led to a new 
division of the party into a “majority” and a “minority.” The whole point 
is that the new editors of the Iskra are for obvious reasons trying to gloss 
over the connection that exists between this new division and contemporary 
opportunism in our Parly, and are, consequently, compelled to go back 
from the new division to the old one. Their inability to explain the polit- 
ical origin of the new division (or their desire, in order to prove how 
accommodating they are, to cast a veil* over its origin) compels them to 


* See Plefchanov’s article on “Economism” in the Iskra, No. 53. The subtitle of 
the article appears to contain a slight misprint. Instead of “Reflections on the Second 
Party Congress,” it should apparently read, “On the League Congress," or even “On 
Co-optim.” However appropriate concessions to personal claims may be under certain 
circumstances, it is quite inadmissible (from the Party, not the philistine standpoint) 
to confuse the issues that are agitating the Party and to substitute for the new mis- 
take of Martov and Axebod, who have begun to swing orthodoxy to opportunism, 
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keep harping on a division that has long been obsolete. Everyone knows 
that the new division is based on a difference of opinion over questions of 
organization, which began with the controversy over principles of organi- 
zation (§ 1 of the Rules) and ended up with a “practice” worthy of 
anarchists. The old division into Economists and politicians was based 
mainly on a difference of opinion over questions of tactics. 

In its efforts to justify this retreat from the more complex, truly mod- 
ern and burning issues of Party life to issues that have long been settled 
and have now been dug up artificially, the new Iskra resorts to an amusing 
display of profundity for which there can be no other name than khvostUm, 
Started by Comrade Axelrod, there runs like a crimson thread through all 
the writing of the new Iskra the profound “thought” that content is more 
important than form, that program and tactics ore more important than 
organization, that “the virility of an organization fe in direct proportion to 
the volume and importance of the content it puts into the movement,” that 
centralism is not an “end in itself,” not an “all-saving talisman,” etc., etc. 
Great and profound truths! A program is indeed more important than 
tactics, and tactics are more important than organization. The alphabet is 
more important than etymology, and etymology more important than syntax 
— ^but what would we say of people who, having failed in an examination 
in syntax, went about pluming and priding themselves on having been kept 
over in a lower class for another .year? Comrade Axelrod argued about 
principles, of organization (§ 1) like an opportunist, and behaved inside 
the organization like an anarchist — and now he is trying to lend profundi- 
ty to Social-Democracy. Sour grapes! "What is organization, properly 
speaking? Why, it is only a form. What is centralism? After all, it is not 
a talisman. What is syntax? Why, it is less important than etymology; it 
is only a form of combining the elements of etymology. . . . “Will not 
Comrade Alexandrov agree with us,” the new editors of the Iskra trium- 
phantly ask, “when we say that the Congress did much more for the central- 
ization of Party work by drawing up a Party program than by adopting 
rules, however perfect the latter may seem?” (No. 56, Supplement.) It is 
to be hoped that this classical utterance will acquire a Ustoric fame no 
less wide and no less lasting than Comrade Krichevsky’s celebrated remark 
to the effect that Social-Democracy, like mankind, always sets itself achiev- 
able tasks. The profundity of the new Iskra is of exactly the same alloy. 
Why was Comrade Krichevsky’s phrase held up to derision? Because he 
tried to justify the mistake of a section of the Social-Democrats in matters 
of tactics — ^their inability to set correct political aims — ^by a commonplace 
which he wanted to palm off as philosophy. In exactly the same way the 
new Iskra tries to justify the mistake of a section of the Social-Democrats 
in matters of organization, to justify the instability of the intellectual dis- 

the old mistake (never recalled today by anyone except the new Iskra) of the Mar- 
tynovs and the Akimovs, who may now be prepared, for all one knows, to swing from 
opportunism to orthodoxy on many questions of program and tactics. 
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played by certain comrades — ^which has led them to the point of anarchist 
phrasemongering — ^by the commonplace that a program is more important 
than rules, and that questions of progi'am are more important than questions 
of organization! What is this but khvostism? What is this but pluming 
oneself on having been left over in a lower class for another year? 

The adoption of a program contributes more to the centralization of the 
work than the adoption of rules. How this commonplace, palmed off as 
philosophy, smacks of the mentality of the radical intellectual, who has 
much more in common with bourgeois decadence than with Social-Democ- 
racy! Why, the word centralization is used in this famous phrase quite 
symbolically. If the authors of the phrase are unable or disinclined to 
think, they might at least have recalled the simple fact that though we 
and the Bundists together adopted a program, this did not even save us 
from a split, let alone lead to the centralization of our common work. 
Unity on questions of program and tactics is an essential but by no means 
a sufficient condition for Party unity and for the centralization, of Party 
work (good God, what rudimentary things one has to keep repeating nowa- 
days, when all concepts have been confused!). That requires, in addition, 
unity of organization, which, in a party that has grown to be anything 
more than a mere family circle, is inconceivable without formal rules, with- 
out the subordination of the minority to the majority, of the part to the 
whole. As long as there was no unity on the fundamental questions of pro- 
gram and tactics, we bluntly admitted that we were living in a period of 
disunity and the circle spirit; we bluntly declared that before we could 
unite, lines of demarcation must be drawn; we did not even talk of the 
forms of a joint organization, but exclusively discussed the new (at that 
time they really were new) questions of how to fight opportunism on pro- 
gram and tacticSs. When, as we all agreed, this fight had already ensured a 
sufficient degree of unity, as formulated in the Party program and in the 
Party’s resolution on tactics, we had to take the next step, and, by common 
consent, we did take it, working out the forms of a united organization 
that would merge all the circles together. We have been dragged back to 
anarchist conduct, to anarchist phrasemongering, to the revival of a circle 
in place of a Parly editorial board. And this step back is being justified 
on the grounds that the alphabet is more helpful to literate speech than a 
knowledge of syntax! 

The pMlosophy of khvostism which flourished three years ago in con- 
nection with tactics is being resurrected today in connection with organ- 
ization. Take the following argument of the new editors; “The militant 
Social-Democratic trend in the Party,” says Comrade Alexandrov, “should 
be maintained not only by an ideological struggle, but by definite forms 
of organization.” Wlierenpon the editors edifyingly remark: “Not bad, this 
juxtaposition of ideological struggle and forms of organization. The ideo- 
logical struggle is a process, whereas the forms of organization are just . . . 
forms [believe it or not, that is what they say in No. 56, Supplement, 
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p. 4, col. 1, bottom of page!] designed to clolbe a fluid and developing 
content — ^the developing practical work of the Party." That is quite in 
the style of the joke about a cannon ball being a cannon ball and a bomb 
a bomb! The ideological struggle is a process, and the forms of organiza- 
tion aife only forms clothing the content! The point at issue is whether our 
ideological struggle is to have forms of a higher type to clothe it, fotms 
of Party organization binding on all, or the forms of the old disunity and 
the old circles. We have been dragged back from higher to more primi- 
tive forms, and this is being justified on the grounds that the ideological 
struggle is a process, whereas forms — are just forms. That is just how 
Comrade Krichevsky in bygone days tried to drag us back from tactics- 
as-a-plan to tactics-as-a-process. 

Take the pompous talk of the new Iskra about the “self-training of the 
proletariat” which is directed against those who are supposed to he in 
danger of missing the content because of the form. (No. 58, editorial.) Is 
this not Akimovism No. 2? Akimovism No. 1 used to justify the backward- 
ness of a section of the Social-Democratic intelligentsia in formulating 
tactical tasks by talking about the more “profound" content of the “prole- 
tarian struggle” and about the self-training of the proletariat. Akimovism 
No. 2 justifies the backwardness of a section of the Social-Democratic intel- 
ligentsia in the theory and practice of organization by equally profound 
talk about organization being merely a form, and the self-training of the 
proletariat being the important thing. Let me tell you gentlemen who are 
so solicitous about the younger broSier* that the proletariat is not afraid 
of organization and discipline! The proletariat will do nothing to have the 
worthy professors and high school students, who do not want to join an 
organization, recognized as Party members merely because they work under 
the control of an organization. The proletariat is trained by its whole life 
for organization far more radically than many an intellectual prig. Having 
gained some understanding of onr program and our tactics, the proletariat 
will not start justifying backwardness in organization by arguing that the 
form is less important than the content. It is not the proletariat, but certain 
irOellectiMls in our Party who lack self-training in the spirit of organization 
and discipline, in the spirit of hostility and contempt for anarchist phrase- 
mongering. When they say that it is not ripe for organization, the Akimovs 
No. 2 libel the proletariat just as the Akimovs No. 1 libelled it when 
they said that it was not ripe for the political struggle. The proletarian who 
has become a conscious Social-Democrat and feels that he is a member 
of the Party will reject khvostism in matters of organization with the same 
contempt as he rejected khvostism in matters of tactics. 

Finally, consider fhe profound wisdom of “Practical Worker” in the 
new iskra. “Properly understood,” he says, ‘'the idea of a ‘militant’ cen- 
tzalized organization uniting and centralizing the activities” (the italics 


• The lower o}asses.**-^(2. 
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are to make it look more profound) “of revolutionariels can naturally 
materialize only if such activities exist” (new and clever!); “The organiza- 
tion itself, being a form” (mark that!), “can only grow simultaneousfy” 
(the italics are the author’s, as througliout this quotation) “with the growth 
of the revolutionary work which is its content.” (No. 57.) Does this not 
remind you very much of the hero in the folk tale who, on seeing a funeral, 
cried; “Many happy returns of the day”? I am sure there is not a prac- 
tical worker (in the genuine sense of the term) in our Party who does not 
understand that llie form of our activities (i.e., our organization) has been 
lugging behind its content for a long lime, and lagging desperately, and 
that only the Simple Simon in the Party could shout to those who are 
lagging: “Keep in line; don’t run ahead!” Compare our Party, let us say, 
with the Bund. There can be no question but that the content* of the work 
of our Party is immeasurably richer, more varied, broader and deeper 
than that of the Bund. The scope of our theoretical views is wider, our 
program more developed, our influence among the working-class masses 
(and not among the organized artisans alone) broader and deeper, our 
propaganda and agitation more varied, the pulse of the political work of 
the leaders and of the rank and file more lively, the popular movements 
during demonstrations and general strikes grander, and our work among 
the non-proletarian population more miergetic. And the “form”? Compared 
with that of the Bund, the “form,” of our work is lagging unpardonahly, 
lagging so that it is an eyesore and brings a blush of shame to the cheeo 
of anyone who does not merely “pick his nose” when contemplating the 
afiairs of his Party. The fact that the organization of our work is lagging 
behind its content is our weak point, and it was our weak point long before 
the Congress, long before the Organization Committee was formed. The 
undeveloped and unstable character of the form makes any serious step in 
the further development of the content impossible; it causes a shameful 
stagnation, leads to a waste of energy, to a discrepancy between word and 
deed. We have all suffered enough from this discrepancy, yet along come 
the Axelrods and the “Practical Workers” of the new Iskra with their 
profound precept: the form must grow naturally, and. only simultaneously 
with the content! 

That is where a small mistake in connection with a question of organ- 
ization (§ 1) will lead you, if you try to lend projundity to nonsense and 
to find philosophical justification for an opportunist phrase. Pacing slowly 
in timid zigzags! — wc have heard this refrain in connection with questions 
of tactics; we are hearing it again in connection with questions of organi- 
zation. Khvostism in matters of organization is a natural and inevitable 
product of the mentality of the anarchist individualist when he starts to 

I will not mention tlie fact that the content of our Party work waa outlined 
at the Congress (in the program, etc.) in the spirit of revolutionary Social-Democ- 
racy only at the cost of a straggle, a struggle against the very aati-/sA;ra-ites and the 
very Marsh whose representatives numerically predominate in our ‘‘minority". 
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elevate his anarchist deviations (which at the outset may have been acci- 
dental) to a system of views, to spedal differences of principle. At the 
Congress of the League we witnessed the beginnings of this anarchism, in 
the new Iskra we are witnessing attempts to elevate it to a system of views. 
These attempts strikingly confirm what was already said at the Parly Con- 
gress about the difference between the point of view of the bourgeois intel- 
leclual who attaches himself to the Social-Democratic movement and die 
proletarian who has become conscious of his class interests. For instancB, 
this same “Practical Worker” of the new Iskra with whose profundity we 
are already familiar denounces me for visualising the Party as “an im- 
mense factory” headed by a director in the shape of the Central Committee 
(No. 57, Supplement). “Practical Woiker” does not even guess that the 
dreadful word he uses immediately betrays the mentality of the bourgeois 
intellectual who is familiar neither with the practice nor with the theory 
of proletarian organi 2 aLion. For the factory, wliich seems only a bogey to 
some, is that liighest form of capitalist co-operation which has united and 
disciplined the proletariat, taught it to organize, and placed it at the head 
of all the other sections of the toiling and exploited population. And Marx- 
ism, the ideology of the proletariat trained by capitalism, has taught and 
is teaching unstable intellectuals to distinguish between the factory as a 
means of exploitation (discipline based on fear of starvation) and the 
factory as a means of organization (discipline based on collective work 
united by the conditions of a technically highly developed form of produc- 
tion) . The discipline and organization which come so hard to the bourgeois 
intellectual are very easily acquired by the proletariat just because of this 
factory “schooling.” Mortal fear of this school and utter failure to under- 
stand its importance as an organizing factor are characteristic of the ways 
of thinking which reflect the petty-bourgeois mode of life and which give 
rise to that species of anarchism which the German Social-Democrats call 
Edelamrcfdsrms, i.e., the anarchism of the “noble” gentleman, or aristo- 
cratic anarchism, as I would call it. This aristocratic anarchism is partic- 
ularly characteristic of the Russian nihilist. He thinks of the Party organi- 
zation as a monstrous “factory”; he regards the subordination of the part 
to the whole and of the minority to the majority as “serfdom” (see Axelrod’s 
articles) ; .division of labour under the direction of a centre evokes from 
him a tragi-comical outcry against people being transformed into “wheels 
and cogs” (to tiun editors into contributors being considered a particularly 
atrocious species of such transformation) ; mention of die organizational 
rules of the Party calls forth a contemptuous grimace and the disdainful 
remark (intended for the “formalists”) that one could very well dispense 
with rules altogether. 

Incredible as it may seem, it was a didactic remark of just this sort 
that Comrade Martov addressed to me in the Iskra, No. 58, quoting, for 
greater weight, my own words in “A Letter to a Comrade.” Well, what 
is it if not “aristocratic anarchism,” and khvostism to cite examples from 
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the era of disunity, the era of the circles, to justify the preservation and 
glorification of the circle spirit and anarchy in the era of the Party? 

Why did wo not neod rules tefore? Because the Party consisted of sepa- 
rate circles, unconnected by any organizational tie. Any individual could 
pass from one circle to another at his own “sweet will,” for he was not 
facfd with any fornaulated expression of the will of the whole. Disputes 
within the circles were not settled by rules, “but by a struggle and by threats 
to resign,” as I put it in “A Letter to a Comrade,” citing the experience 
of a. number of circles and of our own editorial circle of six in particular. 
In the era of tlie circles, this was natural and inevitable, but it never 
occurred to anybody to extol it, to regard it as ideal ; everyone complained 
of fhe disunity, everyone was tired of it and longed for the time when 
the isolated circles would be fused into a formally constituted party organi- 
zation. And now that this fuMon has taken place, we are being dragged 
back and, under the guise of higher organizational views, treated to anarchist 
phrasemongering! To those who are accustomed to the loose dressing gown 
and slippers of the Oblomov* circle domesticity, formal rules seem narrow, 
restrictive, irksome, petty and bureaucratic, a bond of serfdom and a fetter 
on the free “process” of the ideological struggle. Aristocratic anarchism 
cannot understand that formal rules are needed precisely in order to replace 
the narrow circle ties by the broad Party tie. It was unnecessary and im- 
possible to formulate the internal tie of a circle or the ties between circles, 
for these ties rebted on friendship or on a “confidence” for which no reason 
or motive had to be given. The Party tie cannot and must not rest on eilhet 
of these; it must be founded on formai, “bureaucratically” worded rules 
(bureaucratic from the standpoint of the undisciplined intellectual), strict 
adherence to which can alone safeguard us from the wilfulness and caprices 
characteristic of the circles, from the circle methods of scrapping that goes 
by the name of the free “process of the ideological struggle.” 

The editors of the new Iskra try to trump Alexandrov with the didactic 
remark that “confidence is a delicate matter and cannot be knodeed into 
people’s hearts and minds” (No, 56, Supplement) . The editors do not realize 
that by this talk about confidence, naked confidence, they are once more 
betraying their aristocratic anarchism and organizational khvosUsm. When I 
was a member of a circle only — ^wheflier it was the circle of the six editors 
or die Iskra organization — I was entitled to justify my refusal, say, to work 
with X merely on the grounds of lack of confidence, without stating reason 
or motive. But now that I have become a member of a party, I am no longer 
entitled to plead lack of confidence in general, for that would throw open 
the doors to all the freaks and whims of the old circles; I have to give 
formal reasons for my “confidence" or “lack of confidence,” that is, I must 
cite a formally established principle of our program, tactics or rules; I must 


* Oblomov — the hero of Goncharov’s novel of the same name, on embodiment of 
inertia, supineness and a passive, vegetating existence. — Ed, 
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not just declare my “confidence” or “lack of confidence” without giving 
reasons for them, but must realize that reasons must he given for my deci- 
sions — and generally for all decisions of any section of the Party — ^to the 
whole Parly; I have to adhere to a formally prescribed procedure when giv- 
ing expression to my “lack of confidence,” or when trying to secure the ac- 
ceptance of the views and wishes that follow from this lack of confidence. We 
have risen above the circle view that “confidence” does not have to be 
accounted for to the Party view which demands adherence to a formally 
prescribed procedure of expressing, accounting for and testing our confi- 
dence. But the editors are trying to drag us back, and are calling their 
khvostism “new views on organization”! 

Listen to the way our so-called Party editors talk about the literary 
groups that might demand representation on the editorial board. “We shall 
not get indignant and begin to shout about discipline,” we are admonished 
by these aristocratic anarchists who have always looked down on such a 
thing as discipline. We shall either “arrange the matter” (sic!) with the 
group, if it is reasonable, or just ridicule its demands. 

Dear, dear, what a lofty and noble rebuff to vulgar “factory” formalism! . 
But in reality it is the old circle phraseology furbished up a little and served 
up to the Party by an editorial board which does not feel that it is a Party 
body, but the survival of an old circle. The intrinsic falsity of this position 
inevitably leads to the anarchist profundity of elevating the disunity which 
they pharisaically proclaim to be obsolete to a principle of Social-Demo- 
cratic organization. There is no need for a hierarchy of higher and lower 
Party bodies and authorities — aristocratic anarchism regards such a 
hierarchy aa the bureaucratic invention of ministries, departments, etc, (see 
Axelrod’s article) ; there is no need for the part to submit to the whole; 
there is no need for any “formal bureaucratic” definition of Party methods 
of “arranging matters” or of parting ways. Let the old circle scrapping be 
sanctified by pompous talk about “genuinely Social-Democratic” methods 
of organization. 

This is where the proletarian who has been fftrough the school of the 
“factory” can and diould teach a lesson to anarchist individualism. The 
class-conscious worker has long ago emerged from the state of infancy when 
he used to fight shy of the intellectual as such. The class-conscious worker 
prizes the richer store of knowledge and the wider political horizon which 
he finds in Social-Democratic intellectuals. But as we proceed with the 
building of a real parly, the class-conscious worker must learn to distinguish 
the mentality of the soldier of the proletarian army from the mentality of 
the bourgeois intellectual who flaunts his anarchist talk, he must learn to 
insist that the duties of a Parly member be fulfilled not only by the rank 
and file, but by the “people on top” aS well; he must learn to treat 
khvostism in matters of organization with the contempt with which in the 
old days he used to treat khvostism in matters of tactics! 

Inseparably connected Vith Girondism and aristocratic anarchism is the 
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last characteristic feature of the new Iskra’s attitude towards matters of 
organization, namely, its defence of autonomism as against centralism. This 
is the meaning in principle (if it has any such meaning) of its outcry against 
bureaucracy and autocracy, of its regrets over the “undeserved neglect of 
the non-/sftra4tea” (who defended autonomism at the Congress), of its 
comical howls about the demand for “imqualified obedience,” of its bitter 
complaints of “pompadour methods,” etc., etc. The opportunist wing of any 
party always defends and justifies all retrograde tendencies, whether in pro- 
gram, tactics or organization. The new Iskra’s defence of retrograde tend- 
encies in matters of organization (klivostism) is closely connected with the 
defence of avtonomUm. True, autonomism has, generally speaking, been So 
discredited by the three years’ propaganda work of the old Iskra that the new 
Iskfa is ashamed, as yet, to advocate it openly; it still assures us of its 
sympathy for centralism, but shows it only by printing the word centralism 
in italics. Actually, it is enough to apply the slightest touch of criticism to 
the “principles” of the “true Social-Democratic” (not anarchistic?) quasi- 
centralism of the new Iskra for the autonomist standpoint to be detected at 
every step. Is it not now clear to everyone that on the subject of organi- 
zation Axelrod and Martov have swung over to Akimov? Have they not 
solemnly admitted it themselves in the significant words, “undeserved neglect 
of the non-/skra-ites”? And what was it but autonomism that Akimov and 
his friends defended at our Parly Congress? 

It was autonomism (if not anarchism) that Martov and Axelrod defended 
at the Congress of the League when, with amusing zeal, they tried to prove 
that the part need not submit to the whole, that the part is autonomous in 
defining its relation to the whole, that the rules of the Foreign League, in 
which the relation Is thus formulated, ore valid, in defiance of the will 
of the. Party majority, in defiance of the will of the Parly centre. It is 
autonomism, too, that Comrade Martov is now openly defending in the 
columns of the new Iskra (No. 60) in connection with the right of the 
Central Committee to appoint' members to the local committees. I shall not 
speak of the puerile sophistries which Comrade Martov used to defend 
autonomism at the Congress of the League, and is still using in the new 
Iskra — the important thing here is to note the undoubted tendency to defend 
autonomism as against centralism, which is a fundamental characteristic 
of opportunism in matters of organization. 

Perhaps the only attempt lo analyse the concept bureaucracy is the distinc- 
tion drawn in the new Iskra (No, 53) between the “formal democratic 
principle” (author’s italics) and the “formal bureaucratic principle.” This 
distinction (which, unfortunately, was no more developed or explained 
than the allusion to the non-Iskra-itcs) contains a grain of truth. Bureaucracy 
versus democracy is the same thing as craitralism versus autonomism; it is 
the organizational principle of the revolutionary Social-Democrats as op- 
posed to the organizational principle of the opportunist Social-Democrats. 
The latter strive to proceed from the bottom upward, and, therefore, 
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wherever possible and as far as possible, advocate autonomism and a 
“democracy” which is carried (by the over-zealous) to the point of an- 
archism. The former strive to proceed from the top downward, and advocate 
an extension of the rights and powers of the centre in respect to tho parts. 
In the period of disunity and the circles, this top from which the revolution- 
ary Social-Democrats strove to proceed organizationally was inevitably one 
of the circles, the one which was most influential because of its activity and 
its revolutionary consistency (in our case, the Ishra organization). Now that 
real Party unity has been restored and the obsolete circles dissolved in this 
unity, tliis top is inevitably the Party Congress, as tlie supreme organ of the 
Party; the Congress as far as possible includes representatives of all the 
active organizations, and, by appointing the central bodies (often with a 
membership which satisfies the advanced elements of the Party more than 
the backward elements, and which is more to the taste of its revolutionary 
wing than its opportunist wing) makes them the top until the next Congress. 
Such, at any rate, is the case among the Social-Democratic Europeans, al- 
though this custom, which is so detested in principle by the anarchists, is 
gradually beginning, not without difficulty and not without conflicts and 
squabbles, to spread to the Social-Democratic Asiatics. 

It is most interesting to note that these fundamental characteristics of 
opportunism in matters of organization (autonomism, aristocratic or intel- 
lectual anarchism, khvostism and Girondism) are mulatis mutandis (with 
corresponding modifications) to be observed in all the Social-Democratic 
parties of the world, wherever there is a division into a revolutionary wing 
and an opportunist wing (and where is there not?). Only quite recently 
this was very strikingly revealed in the German Social-Democratic Party, 
when its defeat at the elections in the 20th electoral division of Saxony 
(known as the Gohre incident) * brought the question of the principles of 
party organization to the fore. That this incident should have become an 
issue of principle was largely due to the zeal of the German opportunists. 
Gohre (an ex-parson, author of that not uncelebrated book, Drei Monate 
Fabrikarbeiter** and one of the “heroes” of the Dresden Congress) was 
himself an extreme opportunist, and the Sozialistische Monatshejte {Socialist 
Monthly), the organ of the consistent German opportunists, at once “took 
up the cudgels” on his behalf. 

Opportunism in program is naturally connected with opportunism in tac- 
tics and opportunism in organization. The exposition of the “new” point of 
view was undertaken by Comrade Wolfgang Heine. To give the reader some 


* Gbhte was returned to the Reichstag on June 16, 1903, from the ISth division 
of Saxony, hut resigned after the Dresden Congress. The electorate of the 20th division, 
which had fallen vacant on the death of Rosenow, wanted to offer the seat to Gohre. 
The Central Council of the Party and the Central Agitation Committee for Saxony 
opposed this, and although they had no formal ri^t to forbid Gohre’s nomination, they 
"sueceeded in getting him to decline. The Social-Democrats were defeated at the polls. 

*• Three Months as a Factory 1ForkeT.--Ed, , ^ 
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idea of the political complexion of this typical intellectual, who on joining 
the Social-Democratic movement brought with him his opportunist habits 
of thought, it is enough to say that Comrade Wolfgang Heine is something 
less than a German Comrade Akimov and something more than a German 
Comrade Egorov. 

Comrade Wolfgang Heine took the warpath in the Sozialisdsche MonMs- 
hefte with no less pomp than Comrade Axelrod in the new Iskra. The very 
title of his article is priceless: “Democratic Observations on the Gohre 
Incident” [Sozialistisohe Monatshefte, No. 4, April). The contents are no 
less thunderous. Comrade W, Heine rises up in arms against “encroach- 
ments on the autonomy of a constituency,” champions the “democratic prin- 
ciple,” and protests against the interference of an “appointed authority” 
(i.c., the Central Council of the Party) in the free election of deputies by 
die people. The point at issue, Comrade W. Heine admonishes us, is not a 
casual incident, but a general ‘'tendency towards bureaucracy and centralism^ 
in the Party” a tendency, he says, which was to be observed before, hut 
which is now becoming particularly dangerous. It must be “recognized as 
a principle that the local institutions of Ae Party are the arteries of Party 
life” (a plagiarism on Comrade Martov’s pamphlet, Once More in the 
Minority), We must not “get accustomed to the idea that all important polit- 
ical decisions must emanate from one centre,” and we must warn the Party 
against “a doctrinaire policy which loses contact with life” (borrowed 
from Comrade Martov’s speech at the Party Congress to the effect that “life 
will claim its own”). Carrying his argument further, Comrade W. Heine 
says: . . If we go down to the roots of the matter, if we abstract ourselves 

from personal conflicts, which here, aa everywhere, have played no small 
part, we shall find that this bitterness against the revisionists” (the italics are 
the author’s and evidently hint at a distinction between fighting revisionism 
and fighting revisionists) “is mainly expressive of the distrust of the Party 
officials for ‘outsiders^ ” (W. Heine had evidently not yet read the pamphlet 
about combating the state of siege, and therefore resorted to an Anglicism — > 
Outsidertum), “the distrust of tradition for the unusual, of the impersonal 
institution for everything individual,” “in a word, that tendency which we 
have defined above as a tendency toward bureaucracy and centralism in 
the parly.” 

The idea of “discipline” inspires Comrade W. Heine with a no less noble 
disgust than Comrade Axelrod. . . . “The revisionists,” he writes, “have been 
accused of lack of discipline for having written for the Sozialistische 
Monatshefte — ^whose Social-Democratic character has even been brought into 
question because it is not controlled by the Party. This attempt to narrow 
down the concept ‘Social-Democratic,’ this insistence on discipline in the 
sphere of ideological production, where absolute freedom should prevail” 
(remember that the ideological struggle is a process whereas the forms of 
organization are only forms) “in themselves point to the tendency towards 
bureaucracy and the suppression of individuality.” And W. Heine goes on 
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and on, fulminating against this detestable tendency to create “one big all- 
embracing organization, as centralized as possible, one set of tactics and one 
theory,” against the demand for “unqualified obedience,” “blind submis- 
sion,” against “over-simplified centralism,” etc., etc., literally “in the 
Axelrod manner.” 

The controversy started by W. Heine spread, and as there were no squab- 
bles about co-option in the German Parly to obscure the issue, and as the 
German Akimovs display their complexion not only at congresses but also 
in a permanent periodical of their own, the controversy soon boiled down 
to an analysis of the principles of the orlhodox and revisionist trends in mat- 
ters of organization. Karl Kautsky came forward (in Die Neue Zeit, 1904, 
No. 28, in an article “Wahlkreis und Partei” — ^“Constituency and Parly”) 
ns one of the spokesmen of the revolutionary trend (which, exactly as in 
our Parly, was of course accused of “dictatorship,” “inquisitorial” tendencies 
and other dreadful things) . “W. Heine’s article,” he says, “reveals tlie line 
of thought of the whole revisionist trend.” Not only in Germany, but in 
France and Italy as well, the opportunists are all in favour of autonomism, 
of a slackening of Party discipline, of reducing it to nought; everywhere 
their tendencies lead to disorganization and to corrupting the “democratic 
principle”' and converting it into anarchism, “Democracy does not mean 
absence of authority,” says Karl Kautsky, instructing the opportunists on 
the subject of organization, “democracy does not mean anarchy; it means 
the rule of the masses over their representatives, as distinct from other 
forms of rule where the supposed servants of the people are in reality their 
masters.” K. Kautsky traces at length the disruptive role played by oppor- 
tunist autonomism in various countries; he shows that it is precisely the 
fact that “o great number of bourgeois elements”* have joined the Social- 
Democratic movement that lends strength to opportunism, autonomism and 
the tendency to violate discipline, and once more he reminds us that “organi- 
zation is the weapon that will emancipate the proletariat,” that “organization 
is the characteristic weapon of the proletariat in the class struggle.” 

In Germany, where opportunism is weaker than in France or Italy, 
“autonomist tendencies have so far led to nothing but more or less high- 
flown declamations against dictators' and grand inquisitors, against excom- 
munication** and heresy hunting, and to endless cavilling, which would 
only result in endless squabbling if replied to by -the other side.” 

It is not surprising that in Russia, where opportunism in the Party is 
even weaker than in Germany, autonomist tendencies should have produced 
fewer ideas and more “high-flown declamations” and squabbling. 


• Karl Kautsky mentioned Jauris as an example. The more these people deviated 
towards opportunism, the more '‘they were bound to consider Party discipline an im- 
proper constraint on their free personality,” 

** Bannstrahl: excommunication. This is the German equivalent of the Russian 
“state of siege” and “emergency laws." It is the “dreadful word” of the German op, 
-pertonistsi - • - ■ . . 
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II is not surprising that Kautsky arrives at the following conclusion: 
“There is probably no other issue on which the revisionists of all countries, 
despite their multiplicity of form and hue, are so alike as on the question 
of organization.” Karl Kautsky too defines the basic trends of orthodoxy and 
revisionism in this sphere by the “dreadful words”: bureaucracy versus 
democracy. “We are told,” he aayS, “that to give the Party leadership the 
right to influence the selection of a candidate (for parliament) by the con- 
stituencies would be a ‘shameful violation of the democratic principle, which 
demands that all political activity proceed from the bottom upward, by the 
independent activity of the masses, and not from the top downward, by 
bureaucratic means. . . .’ But if there is any democratic principle, it is that 
the majority must have its way against the minority, and not the other way 
round. . . The election of a member of parliament by any constituency is 
an important question for the Party as a whole, which should influence the 
nomination of candidates, if only through the Party’s representatives 
(Vertrauensmanner). “Whoever considers this too bureaucratic or too cen- 
tralistic let him suggest that candidates be nominated by the direct vote of 
the whole Party membership {sammtliclier Parleigenossen) . If he thinks this 
ic not practicable, he must not complain of a lack of democracy when this 
function, like many others that affect the whole Party, is exercised by one 
or by several Party bodies.” It has long been a “common law” in the 
German Party for constituencies to “come to a friendly understanding” with 
the Party leadership about the choice of a candidate. “But the Party has 
grown too big for this tacit common law to suffice any longer. Common law 
ceases to be a law when it ceases to be regarded as natural and self-evident, 
when its stipulations, and even its very existence, arc called in question. 
Then it becomes absolutely essential to formulate the law specifically, to 
codify it,” to adopt a more "precise statutory definition (statutarische 
Festlegung) and, accordingly, greater strictness {grossere Straffheit) of 
organization.” 

Thus you have, in a different environment, the same struggle between the 
opportunist wing and the revolutionary wing of the Party on the question 
of organization, the same conflict between autonomism and centralism, be- 
tween democracy and “bureaucracy,” between the tendency to relax and the 
tendency to tighten organization and discipline, between the mentality of 
the unstable intellectual and that of the staunch proletarian, between Intel- 
lectualist individualism and proletarian solidarity. What, one asks, was the 
attitude to this conflict of bourgeois democracy — ^nol the bourgeois democracy 
which prankish history has only promised in private to show to Comrade 
Axelrod some day, but the real and actual bourgeois democracy which in 
Germany has spokesmen no Idss learned and observant than our own gentle- 
men of Osvohozhdeniye’l German bourgeois democracy at once reacted to 
the. new controversy and — like Russian bourgeois democracy, like bourgeois 
democracy always and everywhere — ^rosc up solidly in behalf of the oppor- 
tunist wing of the Social-Democratic Party. The Frankfurter Zeitung, leading 
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organ of the German stock exchange, published a thunderous editorial 
(Frankfurter Zeitung, April 7, 1904, No. 97, evening edition) which shows 
that the unscrupulous habit of plagiarizing Axelrod is becoming a veritable 
disease with the German press. The stern democrats of the Frankfurt stock 
exchange lash furiously at “autocracy” in the Social-Democratic Party, “party 
dictatorship,” at the “automatic domination of the Party authorities,” at 
these “excommunications” which are intended “as it were, to chastise all 
the revisionists” (recall the “false accusation of opportunism”), at the 
insistence on “blind submislsion,” “deadening discipline,” “servile subordi- 
nation” and the transforming of Party members into “political corpses” 
(that is much stronger than wheels and cogs!). “All dilstincliveness of 
personality,” the knights of the stock exchange indignantly exclaim at the 
sight of the undemocratic regime in the Social-Democratic Party, “all 
individuality must be persecuted, don’t you see, for they threaten to lead 
to the French state of affairs, to Jauresism and Millerandism, as was stated 
in so many words by Zindermann, who made the report on the subject” 
at the Party Congress of the Saxon Social-Democrats. 

« » 4i 

And so, in so far as the new catchwords of the new Ishra on organization 
contain any principles at all, there can be no doubt that they are opportunist 
principles. This conclusion is moreover confirmed by the whole analysis of 
our Party Congress which divided up into a revolutionary wing and an op- 
portunist wing, and by the example of all European Social-Democratic 
parties, where opportunism in organization finds expression in the same 
tendencies, in the same accusations, and very often in the same catchwords. 
Of course, the national peculiarities of the various parties and the different 
political conditions in different countries leave their impress and make 
German opportunism quite dissimilar from French opportunism, French op- 
portunism from Italian opportunism and Italian opportunism from Russian 
opportunism. But the similarity of the fundamental division of all these 
parties into a revolutionary wing and an opportunist wing, the similarity 
of the line of thought and the tendencies of opportunism in organization 
stand out clearly in spite of all the difference of conditions mentioned.' 


* No one will doubt today that the old division into Economists and politicians 
among the Russian Social-Democrats on questions of tactics was similar to the divi- 
sion of the whole Social-Democratic movement of the world into opportunists and 
revolutionaries, although the difference between Comrades Martynov and Akimov, on 
the one hand, and Comrades von Vollmar and von Elm or Jaures and Millerand, on 
the other, may he very great. Nor will anyone doubt the similarity of the main divi- 
sions on questions of organization, in spite of the enormous difference between die 
conditions of politically unfranchLsed and politically fiee countries. It is extremely 
characteristic ffiat the highly principled editors of the new hhra, while briefly touch- 
ing on the controversy between Kautsky and Heine (No. 64), fearfully evaded the 
tienda of pfinciple of opportunism and orthodoxy in general on questions of organ- 
ization. 
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The presence of large numbers of radical intellectuals in the ranks of our 
Marxists and our Social-Democrats has made, and is making, the existence 
of opportunism, produced by their mentality, inevitable in the most varied 
spheres and in the most varied forms. We fought opportunism on the funda- 
mental problems of our world conception, on questions of our program, 
and a complete divergence of aims inevitably led to an irrevocable division 
between the Social-Democrats and the liberals who had corrupted our legal 
1VfnT yi.<8Tn . We fought opportunism on tactical question^, and our divergence 
with Comrades Krichevsky and Akimov on these less important issues was 
naturally only temporary, and was not accompanied by the formation of 
different parties. Wo must now vanquish the opportunism of Martov and 
Axelrod in matters of organization, which are, of course, even less funda- 
mental than questions of program and tactics, but which have now come 
to the forefront in our Party life. 

When we speak of fighting opportunism, we must never forget a feature 
that is characteristic of present-day opportunism in every sphere, namely, 
its vagueness, difiuseness, elusivenesa. An opportunist, by his very nature, 
will always evade formulating an issue clearly and decisively, he will always 
seek a middle course, he will always wriggle like a snake between two mu- 
tually exclusive points of view and try to “agree” with both and to reduce 
his differences of opinion to petty amendments, doubts, good and pious sug- 
gestions, and so on and so forth. Comrade Eduard Bernstein, an opportunist 
in questions of program, “agrees” with the revolutionary program of his 
party, and although he is most likely anxious to have it “radically revised,” 
he considers it inopportune and inexpedient, and not so important as the 
elucidation of “general principles” of “criticism” (which mainly consist in. 
uncritically borrowing principles and catchwords, from bourgeois democra- 
cy). Comrade von Vollmar, an opportunist in questions of tactics, also agrees 
with the old tactics of revolutionary Social-Democracy and also confines 
himself mostly to declamations, petty amendments and sneers raffier than 
openly advocating any definite “ministerial” tactics. Comrades Martov and 
Axelrod, opportunists in questions of organization, have also so far failed 
to produce, though directly challenged to do so, any definite statement of 
principles that could be “fixed by statute”; they too, would like, they most 
certainly would like, a “radical revision” of our rules of organization (the 
hkra, No. 58, p. 2, col. 3), hut tlioy would prefer to devote themselves & 3 t 
to "general problems of organization” (for a really radical revision of our 
Rules, which, in spite of § 1, are centralist rules, would inevitably lead, if 
carried out in the spirit of the new Iskra, to autonomism; and Comrade 
Martov, of course, does not like to admit even to himself that, in piindple, 
his trend is towards autonomism) . Their “principles” of organization there- 
fore display all the colours of the rainbow; the predominant note is inno- 
cent and high-sounding declamations against autocracy and bureaucracy, 
against blind obedience and wheels and cogs — declamations that are so 
innocent that it is very, very difficult to discern in them what is really 
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concerned with principle and what is really concerned with co-option. But 
the further you go, ihe worse it gets: allempts to analyse and precisely define 
this detestable “bureaucracy” inevitably lead to autonomisna; attempts to 
“deepen” and justify inevitably lead to vindicating backwardness, to khvost- 
ism, to Girondist phrasemongering. At last there emerges the principle of 
anarchism, as the sole really definite principle, which for that reason stands 
out in practice in particular relief (practice is always in advance of theory). 
Sneering at discipline — autonomisin — anarchism — there you have the ladder 
by which our opportunism in the sphere of organization now climbs and 
now descends, skipping from rung to rung and skilfully evading any definite 
statement of its principles.”- Exactly the same stages are displayed by op- 
portunism in questions of program and tactics — sneering at “orthodoxy,” 
narrowness and immobility — reviffloniat “criticism” and minislerialism— 
bourgeois democracy. 

There is a close psychological connection between this hatred of discipline 
and that incessant nagging note of itijuiy which is to be detected in all the 
writings of all opportunists today in general, and of our minority in partic- 
ular. They are being persecuted, hounded, ejected, besieged and bullied. 
There is far more psychological and political truth in these catchwords than 
was probably suspected oven by the author of the pleasant and willy joke 
about bullies and bullied. For you have only to take the minutes of our 
Party Congress to see that the minority are all those who suffer from a 
sense of injury, all those who at one time or another and for one reason or 
another were offended by the revolutionary Social-Democrats. There are the 
Bundists and the Rabocheye Dyelo-ites, whom we “offended” so badly that 
they withdrew from the Congress; there arc the Yvtzkny Rabochy-iKts, who 
were mortally offended by the slaughter of all organizations in general and 
of their own in particular; there is Comrade Makhov, who had to put up 
with offence every time he took the floor (for every lime he did, he invariably 
made a fool of himself) ; and lastly, there are Comrade Martov and Comrade 
Axelrod, who were offended by the “false accusation of opportunism” in 
connection with § 1 of the Rules and by their defeat in the elections. All 


* Those who recall the debate on § 1 will now clearly see that the mistake com. 
mined by Comrade Martov and Comrade Axelrod in connection with § 1 had in- 
evitably to lead, when developed and deepened, to opportunism in matters of organ* * * § 
ization. Comrade Martov’s initial idea— self-enrollment in the Party— was nothing 
but false “democracy,” the idea of building the Party from the bottom upward. My 
idea, on the cither hand was “bureaucratic” in the sense that the Party was to bo 
built from the top downward, from the Party Congress to the individual Party organiza- 

tions. The mentality of the bourgeois intellectual, anarchist phrasemongering, and 

opportunist, khvosdst profundity were all to he discerned already in the debate on 

§ 1. Comrdde Martov says Aat “now ideas are beginning to be worked out” by 
the new hkra. That is true in the sense that he and Axelrod are really pushing 
ideas in a new direction, beginning with § 1. The only trouble is that this direction 
is an opportunist one. Ibe more Aey “work” in this direction the deeper will they 
sink in die mire. 
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these mortal offences were not the accidental outcome ol impermissible 
willicisms, rude behaviour, frenzied controversy, slamming of doors and 
shaking of fists, as so many philislines imagine to this day, but the inevi- 
table political outcome of the whole three years’ ideological work of the 
Iskra. If in the course of these three years we were not just wagging our 
longues, but giving expression to convictions which were to be transformed 
into deeds, we had to fight the antiJskro-ites and the “Marsh” at the Con- 
gress. And when, together with Comrade Martov, who had fought in the 
front line with vizor up, we had offended such heaps of people, very little 
remained, we had only to offend Comrade Axelrod and Comrade Martov 
ever so little, for the cup to overflow. Quantity was transformed into 
.quality. The negation was negated. All the offended forgot their mutual 
squabbles, fell weeping into each other’s arms, and raised the banner of 
“revolt against Leninism.”*' 

A revolt is a splendid thing when it is the advanced elements who revolt 
against the reactionary elements. When the revolutionary wing revolts against 
the opportunist wing, it is a good thing. When the opportunist wing revolts 
against the revolutionary wing, it is a had business. 

Comrade Plekhanov is compelled to take part in this bad business in 
the capacity of a prisoner of war, so to speak. He tries to “vent his 
spleen” by fishing out isolated clumsy phrases by the author of some re- 
solution in favour of the “majority,” and exclaiming: “Poor Comrade 
Lenin! What fine orthodox supporters he has!” (The Iskra, No. 63, Supple- 
ment.) 

Well, Comrade Plekhanov, all I can say is that if I am poor, the edi- 
tors of the new Iskra are downright paupers. However poor I may be, 1 
have not yet reached such utter destitution as to have to shut my eyes to 
the Party Congress and hunt for material for the exercise of my wit in 
the resolutions of committee men. However poor I may be, I am a thousand 
times better off than those whose supporters do not utter a clumsy phrase 
inadvertently, but on every issue — ^whether in relation to organization, tactics 
or program — stubbornly and steadfastly adhere to principles which are the 
very opposite of the principles of revolutionary Social-Democracy. However 
poor I may be, I have not yet reached the stage where I have to conceal from 
tfie public the praises lavished on me by such supporters. And that is what 
the editors of the new Iskra have to do. 

Reader, do you know what the Voronezh Committee of the Russian 
Social-Democratic Labour Party stands for? If not, read the minutes of 
the Party Congress. You will learn from them that the line of that commit- 
tee is fully expressed by Comrade Akunov and Comrade Brouebere, who 
at the Congress fought the revolutionary wing of the Party all along the 
line, and who scores of times were ranked as opportunists by everybody, 
from Comrade Plekhanov to Comrade Popov. Well, this Voronezh Commit- 


Thi« amazing expression is Comrade Martov’s. 
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tee, in its January leaflet (No. 12, January 1904), makes the following 
statement : 

“A great and important event in the life of our steadily growing Party took 
place last year, when the Second Congress of the R.S.D.L.P., a congress of 
the representatives of its organizations, was held. Convening a party congress 
is a very complicated business, and, under the monarchy, a dangerous and 
di£5cult one. It is therefore not surprising that it was carried out in a far from 
perfect way, and that the Congress itself, althougli it passed o5 without mishap, 
did not fulfil all the Party’s expectations. The comrades whom the Conference 
of 1902 commissioned to convene the Congress were arrested, and the Congress 
was arranged by persons who represented' only one of the trends in Russian 
SociaLDemoeracy, viz., the “Jskrt^-ites. Many organizations of Social-Democrats 
who did not happen to be Iskra-itee were not invited to take part in the work 
of the Congress; this is one of the reasons why the task of drawing up a 
program and rules for the Party was carried out by the Congress in an extreme- 
ly imperfect way; the delegates themselves admit that there are important 
flaws in the rules 'which may lead to dangerous misunderstandings.* The 
Iskra-itee themselves split at the Congress, and many prominent workers in 
our R.S.D.L.P. who hitherto had appeared to he in full agreement with the 
Jskra program of action have admitted that many of its views, advocated 
mainly by Lenin and Pkkkanov, are impracticable. Although the latter gained 
the upper hand at the Congress, the mistakes of the theoreticians are being 
quickly corrected by the forces of real life and the demands of real work, in 
which aU the non-fzftros-ites are taking port and which, since the Congress, 
have introduced important amendments. The “Iskra" has undergone a profound 
change and promises to pay careful heed to the demands of all workers in the 
Social-Democratic movement generally. Thus, althou^ the work of the Congress 
will have to be revised at the next Congress, and, as is obvious to the delegates 
themselves, was unsatisfactory, and therefore cannot be accepted by the Party 
as unimpeachable decisions, the Congress has deared up the situation inside the 
Party, has provided much material for the further theoretical and organizational 
work of the Party, and has been an experience of immense instructive value for 
the common work of the Party. The decisions of the Congress and the rules it has 
drawn up wiU he taken into accomt by all the organizations, but many will refrain 
from being guided by them exclusively, in view of their obvious imperfections. 

“Fully realizing the importance of the common work of the Party, the 
Voronezh Committee actively responded in aU matters concerning the organ- 
ization of the Congress. It fully recognizes the importance of what has taken 
place at the Congress and welcomes the change undergone by ‘Iskra,’ which 
has become the Central Organ (chief organ). Although the state of affairs 
in the Party and in the Central Committee does not satisfy us as yet, 
we trust that by common effort the difflcult work of organizing the 
Party will be perfected. In view of false rumours, the Voronezh 
Committee informs the comrisdes that there is no question of the 
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Voronezh Committee leaving the Party. The Voronezh Committee 
realizes perfectly what a dangerous precedent might be created by 
the withdrawal of a workers’ organization like the Voronezh Com- 
mittee from the R.S.I1.LJP., what a reproach this would be to the 
Party, and how disadviantageous it would be to workers’ organizations 
which might follow this example. We must nol cause new splits, but 
persistently strive to unite all class-conscious workers and Socialists 
in one party. Besides, the Second Congress was not a constituent con- 
gress, but an ordinary one. Expulsion from the Party can only be by 
decision of a Pigrty court, and no organization, not even the Central 
Committee, has the right to expel any Social-Democratic organization 
from the Pauly. Furthermore, the Second Congress adopted paragraph 8 
of the Rules, according to which every organization is autonomous iu 
its local affairs, and this fully entitles the Voronezh Committee to put 
its views on organization into practice and advocate them in the Party.” 

The editors of the new Iskra, in quoting this leaflet iu No. 61, reprinted 
the second half of this tirade, which we give here in large type; as for the 
ffrst half, here printed in small type, the editors preferred to omit it. 

They were ashamed. 

R. A FEW WORDS ON DIALECTICS. TWO REVOLUTIONS 

A general glance at the development of our Party crisis will readily 
bhow that in the main, with minor exceptions, the composition of the two 
contending sides remained unchanged throughout. It was a struggle between 
the revolutionary wing and the opportunist wing in our Party. But this 
struggle passed through the most varied stages, and anyone who wants to 
understand the vast amount of literature that has already been accumulated, 
the mass of fragmentary evidence, passages tom from their context, isolated 
accusations, and so on and so forth, must thoroughly familiarize himself 
with the peculiarities of each of these stages. 

In each of these stages the circumstances of the struggle and the imme- 
diate object of attack are essentially different; each stage is, as it were, a 
separate battle in one general military campaign. Our struggle cannot be 
understood at all unless the concrete circumstances of each battle are studied. 
But once that is done we shall clearly find that the development does actually 
proceed dialectically, by way of contradictions: the minority becomes the 
majority, and the majority becomes the minority; each side passes from the 
defensive to the offensive, and from the offensive to the defensive; the start- 
ing of the ideological struggle (§ 1) m “negated” and gives place to an 
all-pervading squabble:* hut then begins the “negation of the negation,” 


* The difficttlt problem of drawing a line between squabbling and a difference 
of principle now solves itself: all that relates to co-option is squabbling; all that 

oo 0^; 
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and, having found a way of living more or less in “peace and harmony’^ 
on the various central bodies, we return to the starling point, the purely 
ideological struggle; but by now this “thesis” has been enriched by all the 
results of the “anitithesis” and has become a higher synthesis, in which the 
isolated, casual error in connection with § 1 has grown into a quasi-system 
of opportunist views on matters of organization, and in which the connection 
between this fact and the basic division of our Party into a revolutionary 
wing and an opportunist wing becomes increasingly apparent to all. lu a 
word, not only do oats grow according to Hegel, but die Russian Social- 
Democrats war among themselves according to Hegel. 

But the great Hegelian dialectics which Marxism made its own, having 
first turned it right side up again, must never be confused with the vulgar 
trick of justifying the zigzags of politicians who swing over from the revo- 
lutionary wing to the opportunist wing of the Party, or with the vulgar habit 
of lumping together distinct statements, the distinct incidents in the develop- 
ment of different stages of a single process. Genuine dialectics does not 
justify individual errors, but studies the inevitable turns, proving that they 
were inevitable by a detailed study of the process in all its concreteness. The 
basic principle of dialectics is that there is no such thing as abstract truth, 
truth is always concrete. . . . And, one thing more, the great Hegelian dialec- 
tics should never be confulsed with tiiat vulgar worldly wisdom so well ex- 
pressed by the Italian saying: meUere la coda dove non va il capo (sticking 
in the tail where the head will not go through) . 

The outcome of the dialectical development of our Party struggle has 
been two revolutions. The Party Congress was a real revolution, as Com- 
rade Martov justly remarked in his “Once More in the Minority.” The wits, 
of the minority are also right when they say: “The world moves in revolu- 
tions; well, we have made a revolution!” They did indeed make a revolution 
after the Congress; and it is true, too, that generally speaking the world 
does move in revolutions. But the concrete significance of each concrete 
revolution is not defined by this general aphorism; there are revolutions 
which are more like reaction, to paraphrase the unforgettable expression 
of the unforgettable Comrade Maliov. We must know whether it was the 
revolutionary wing or the opportunist wing of the Party which was the 
actual force that made the revolution, we must know whether it was revo- 
lutionary or opportunist principles that inspired the fighters, before we can 
determine whether the “world” (our Party) was moved forward or back- 
ward by any concrete revolution. 

Our Party Congress was unique and unprecedented in the history of the 
Russian revolutionary movement. For the first time a secret revolutionary 
party succeeded in emerging from the darkness of underground life into 
hroud daylight, displaying to the world the whole course and outcome of 


relates to an analyris of the straggle at the Congress, to the dispute over § 1 an'di 
to the swing towards opportunism and anarchism is a difference of principle. 
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the struggle within our Party, the whole nature of our Parly and of each of 
its more or less noticeable sections in relation to program, tactics and 
organization. For the first time we succeeded in ithrowing off the traditions 
of eircle looseness and revolutionary philistinism, in bringing together 
dozens of the most varied groups, many of w'hich had been fiercely warring 
among themselves and had been linked together solely by the Force of an 
idea and were prepared (in principle, that is) to sacrifice all their group 
aloofness and group independence for the sake of the great whole which 
we were for the first time actually creating — the Party. But in politics 
sacrifices are not obtained gratis, they have to be won in battle. The battle 
over the slaughter of the organizatioijs was bound to be terribly fierce* The 
fresh breeze of free and open struggle blew into a gale. The gale swept 
away — and a good thing that it .did! — every conceivable remnant of the 
circle interests, sentiments and traditions without exception, and for the first 
time created authoritative bodies that were really Party bodies. 

But it is one thing to call oneself something, and another to be it. It is 
one thing to sacrifice the circle system in principle for the benefit of the 
Parly, and another to renounce one’s own circle. The fresh breeze proved 
to be too fresh for those who were used to musty philistinism. “The Party 
was unable to stand the strain of its first congress,” as Comrade Martov 
rightly put it (inadvertently) in his “Once More in the Minority.” The sense 
of injury over the slaughter of the organizations was too strong. The furious 
gale raised all the mud from the bottom of our Party stream; and the mud 
took its revenge. The old hidebound circle spirit overpowered the newly 
horn Party spirit. The opportunist wing of the Party, utterly routed though 
it had been, defeated — ^temporarily, of course — the revolutionary wing, 
haring been accidentally reinforced by the Akimov windfall. 

The result of all this is the new lakra, which is compelled to develop and 
deepen the error its editors committed at the Party Congress. The old Iskra 
taught the truths of revolutionary struggle. The new Is/cra leaches the 
worldly wisdom of yielding and living in harmony with everyone. The old 
Iskra was the organ of militant orthodoxy. Tlie new hkra treats us to a 
reerudescence of opportunism — chiefly on questions of organization. Tbe old 
Iskra earned the honour of being detested by the opportunists, both Russian 
and West-European. The new Iskra has “grown wise” and will soon cease 
to he ashamed of the praises lavished on it by the extreme opportunists. 
The old Iskra inarehed unswervingly towards its goal, and there was no 
discrejtancy between its word and its deed. Hie inlierent falsity of the posi- 
tion of the new Iskra inevitably leads— independently even of anyone’s will 
or intention — to politicnl hypocrisy. It cries out against the circle spirit in 
order to conceal the victory of the circle spirit over the Party spirit. It 
pharisaically condemns splits, as if one can imagine any way of avoiding 
split.® in any at all organized party except by the subordination of the min- 
ority to the majority. It says lliat heed must be paid to revolutionary public 
opinion, yet, while keeping dark the praises of the Akimovs, it indulges in 
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petly scandalmongering about the committees of the revolutionary wing 
of the Party! How shameful! How they have disgraced our old Iskral 

One step forward, two steps back. ... It happens in the lives of individ- 
uals, and it happens in the history of nations and in the development oi 
parties. It would be criminal cowardice to doubt even for a moment the 
inevitable and complete triumph of tiie principles of revolutionary Social- 
Democracy, of proletarian organization and Party discipline. We 'have 
already won a great deal, and we must go on fighting, undeterred by reverses, 
fighting steadfastly, scorning the philistine methods of circle scrapping, 
doing our very utmost to preserve the single party tie among all the Russian 
Social-Democrats Which has been established at the cost of so much effort, 
and striving by dint of stubborn and systematic work to make all Party 
memljers, and the workers in particular, fully and intelligently acquainted 
with the duties of Party members, with the struggle at the Second Party 
Congress, with all the causes and all the stages of our disagreements, and 
with the utter disastrousness ‘of opportunism, which, in the sphere of or- 
ganization, as in the sphere of our program and our tactics, helplessly sur- 
rendeis to the bourgeois psychology, uncritically adopts the point of view 
of bourgeois democracy, and blunts the weapon of the class struggle of the 
proletariat. 

In its struggle for power the proletariat has no other weapon but organiza- 
tion. Disunited by the rule of anarchic competition in the bourgeois world, 
ground down by forced labour for capital, constantly thrust back to the 
“lower depths” of utter destitution, savagery and degeneration, the prole- 
tariat can become, and inevitably will become, an invincible force only 
when its ideological unification by the principles of Marxism is consolidated 
by the material unity of an organization which ivill w'eld millions of toilers 
into an army of the working class. Neither the decrepit rule of Russian 
tsardom, nor the senile rule of international capital will be able to withstand 
this army. Its ranks w'ill become more and more serried, in spite of all 
zigzaas and backward steps, in spite of tlie opportunist phrasemongering of 
the Girondists of present-day Social-Democracy, in spite of the smug praise 
of the antiquated circle spirit, and in spite of the tinsel and fuss of intel- 
Ipctual anarchism. 

First published 

as a separate pamphlet ^ 

in May 1904, Geneva 
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TWO TACTICS OF SOCIAL-DEMOCRACY IN THE ^ 
DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTION 

PREFACE 

In a revolutionary period it is very difficult to keep abreast of events, 
tvhich provide an astonishing amount of new material for an evaluation of 
the tactical slogans of revolutionary parties. The present pamphlet was 
written before the Odessa events.* We have already pointed out in the Pro- 
letary (No. 9 — ^“Revolution Teaches”) that these events have forced even 
those Social'Democrats who created the “uprising-as-a-process” theory, and 
who rejected propaganda for a provisional revolutionary government, virtu- 
ally to pass over, or to begin to pass over, to the side of their opponents. 
Revolution undoubtedly teaches with a rapidity and thoroughness which 
appear incredible in peaceful periods of political development. And, what 
is particularly important, it teaches not only the leaders, but the masses 
as well. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the revolution will teach social-de- 
mocratism to the working-class masses in Russia. The revolution will con- 
firm the program and tactics of the Social-Democratic Party in actual prao 
tice, by demonstrating the true nature of the various classes of society, by 
demonstrating the bourgeois character of our democracy and the real aspira- 
tions of the peasantry, which, while it is revolutionary in the bourgeois-dem- 
ocratic sense, harbours within itself, not the idea of “socialization,” hut 
a new class struggle between the peasant bourgeoisie and die rural proletar- 
iat. The old illusions of the old Narodniks, which are so clearly reflected, 
for instance, in the draft program of the “Socialist-Revolulionary Party” 
in the attitude it takes towards the question of the development of capi- 
talism in Russia, towards the question of the democratic character of our 
“society,” and towards the question of the meaning of a complete victory 
of a peasant uprising — all these illusions will he mercilessly and complete- 
ly blown to the winds by the revolution. For the first time it will give the 
various classes their real political baptism. These classes will emerge from 
the revolution with a definite political physiognomy, for they will have 
revealed themselves, not only in the programs and tactical slogans of their 
Ideologists, but also in the open political action of the masses. 

* Reference is to the mutiny on the armoured cruiser Potemkin, (Author’s note 
to the 1908 edition, — Ed.) 
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Undoubtedly, the revolution will teach us, and will teach the masses of 
the people. But the question that now confronts a militant political party 
is whether we shall he able to teach the revolution anything; whether we 
shall be able to make use of our correct Social-Democratic doctrine, of our 
bond with the only thoroughly revolutionary class, the proletariat, to put 
a proletarian imprint on the revolution, to carry the revolution to a real 
and decisive victory, not in word but in deed, and to paralyse the instability, 
half-heartedn^s and treachery of the democratic bourgeoisie. 

It is to this end that we must direct all our efforts. And the achievement 
of this end will depend, on the one hand, on the correctness of our appraisal 
of the political situation, on the correctness of our tactical slogans, and, on 
the other hand, on the extent to which these slogans are supported by the 
real fighting strength of the working-class masses. All the uSual, regular, 
current work of all the organizations and groups of our Party, the work of 
propaganda, agitation and organization, is directed towards strengthening 
and extending the ties with the masses. This work is always necessary; but 
less than at any other time can it be considered sufficient in a revolutionary 
period. At such a time the working class has an instinctive urge for open 
revolutionary action, and we must learn to define the aims of this action 
correctly, and then spread a knowledge and! understanding of these aims as 
widely as possible. It should not be forgotten that the current pessimism 
about our ties with the masses serves more than ever as a screen for bour- 
geois ideas regarding the role of the proletariat in the revolution. Undoubt- 
edly, we still have a great deal to do to educate and organize the working 
class; but the whole question now is: where should the main political 
emphasis in this education and organization be placed? On the trade 
unions and legally existing societies, or on armed insurrection, on the work 
of creating a revolutionary army and a revolutionary goveriunent? Bolh 
serve to educate and organize the working class. Both are, of course, nec- 
essary. But the whole question now, in the present revolution, amounts 
to this: what is to be emphasized in the work of educating and organizing 
the working class — ^the former or the latter? 

The outcome of the revolution dqtends on whether the working class 
will play the part of a subsidiary to the bourgeoisie, a subsidiary that is 
powerful in the force of its onslaught against the autocracy but impotent 
politically, or whether it will play the part of leader of the people’s rev- 
olution. The class-conscious representatives of the bourgeoisie are perfect- 
ly aware of this. That is precisely why the Osvohozhdemye prafees Akimov- 
ism, “Eoonomism” in Social-Democracy, , which is now placing the trade 
unions and the legally existing societies in the forefront. That ds why 
Mr. Struve welcomes (the Osvobozhieniye, No. 72) the Akimovist trend in 
the principles of the new Isjan, That is why he comes down so heavily on 
the detested revolutionary narrowness of the decisions of the Third Con- 
gress of the Hussian Social-Democratic Labour Party. 
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In order to lead the masses, it is particularly important for Social-De- 
mocracy at the present time to advance correct tactical slogans. There is 
nothing more dangerous in time of revolution than underrating the impor- 
tance of tactical slogans consistent with our principle. For example, the 
Iskra, in No. 104, vixtually passes over to /the side of ite opponents in the 
Social-Democratic movement, and yet, at the same time, disparages the 
significance of slogans and tactical decisions which are in advance of the 
times and which indicate the path along which the movement is progressing, 
although with a number of failures, errors, etc. On the contrary, the working 
out of correct tactical decisions is of immense importance for a party which 
desires to lead the proletariat in the spirit of ^e consistent principles of 
Marxism, and not merely to drag along in the wake of events. In the reso- 
lutions of the Third Congress of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour 
Party and of the Conference of the section which has split away from the 
Parly, we have the miost precise, most carefully thoughhout, and most 
complete expression of tactical views — ^views not casually expressed by in- 
dividual writers, but accepted by the responsible representatives of the 
Social-Democratic proletariat. Our Party is in advance of all the others, 
for it has a precise program, accepted by all. It must also set the other 
parties an example of strict adherence to its tactical resolutions, in contra- 
distinction to the opportunism of the democratic bourgeoisie of the Osvo’ 
bozhdeniye and the revolutionary phrasemongering of the Socialist-Revo- 
lutionaries, who only during the revolution suddenly bethought themselves 
to come forward with a “draft” of a program and investigate for the first 
time whether it is a bourgeois revolution that they are witnessing. 

That is why we think it a most urgent task of the revolutionary Social- 
Democrats to study carefully the tactical resolutions of the Third Congress 
of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party and of the Conference, to 
define what deviations have been made in them from the principles of Marx- 
ism, and to get a clear understanding of the concrete tasks of the Social- 
Democratic proletariat in a democratic revolution. It is to this tadc that 
the present pamphlet is devoted. The testing of our tactics from the stand- 
point of the principles of Marxism and of the lessons of the revolution i« 
also necessary for those who really desire to pave the way for unity of tactics 
as a basis for the future complete unity of l^e whole Russian Social-Demo- 
cratic Labour Party, and not to confine themselves to admonitions alone. 

N. Lenin 

July 1905 


• The Tliird Congress of the Russian Social-DemocraUc Labour Party (held in 
London in May 1905) was attended only bv Bolshevilcs, while in the “Conference" 
(held in Geneva at the same time) only Mensheviks participated. In the present 
pamphlet the latter are frequently referr^ to as new Jsfero-ites because while con- 
tinuing to publish the hkra they declared, through their then adherent Trotsky, that 
there was a gulf between the old and the new Jskra. f Author’s note to the 1908 edi- 
tion,— J'd.) 
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1. AN URGENT POLITICAL QUESTION 

At the present reyolutionary juncture the question of the convocation of 
a popular constituent assembly is on the order of the day. Opinions differ 
as to how to solve this question. Three political tendencies are to be ob- 
served. The tsarist government admits the necessity of convening represent- 
atives of the people, but under no circumstances does it intend to allow 
this assembly to be a popular and constituent assembly. It seems willing 
to agree, if we are to believe the newspaper reports on the work of the 
Bulygin Commission,* to a consultative assembly, to be elected without free- 
dom to carry on agitation and on tlie basis of strict qualifications or a strict 
class system. The revolutionary proletariat, inasmuch as it is guided by the 
Social-Democratic Party, demands complete transfer of power to a constit- 
uent assembly, and for this purpose strives to obtain not only universal 
suffrage and complete freedom to conduct agitation, but also the immediate 
overthrow of the tsarist government and its replacement by a provisional 
revolutionary government. Finally, the liberal bourgeoisie, expressing its 
wishes through the leaders of the so-called “Constitutional-Democratic 
Party,” does not demand the overthrow of the tsarist government, does not 
advance the slogan calling for a provisional government, and does not in- 
sast on real guarantees that the elections be absolutely free and fair and 
that the assembly of representatives he a genuinely popular and a genuinely 
constituent assembly. As a matter of fact, the liberal bourgeoisie, which is 
the only serious social suppont of the Osvobozhdeniye tendency, is striving 
to effect as peaceful a deal as possible between, the tsar and the revolution- 
ary people, a deal, moreover, that would give a maximum of power to itself, 
the bourgeoisie, and a minimum to the revolutionary people — ^the prole- 
tariat and the peasantry. 

Such is the political situation at the present time. Such are the 'three 
main political trends, corresponding to the three main social forces of con- 
temporary Russia. We have shown on more than one occasion (in the Pro- 
letary, Nos. 3, 4, 5) how the Osvobozhdenisi use pseudo-democralic phrases 
to cover up their half-hearted, or, to put it more directly and plainly, their 
treacherous, perfidious policy towards the revolution. Let us now consider 
how (he Social-Democrats appraise the tasks of the moment. The two resolu- 
tions passed quite recently ‘by the Third Congress of the Russian Sodal- 


• See footnote on p. 29-— Ed, 
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Democratic Labour Party and by the “Conference"’ of the section which has 
split away from the Party provide excellent material for this purpose. The 
question as to which of these resolutions more correctly appraises the 
political situation and more correctly defines the tactics of the revolutionary 
proletariat is of enormous importance, and every Social-Democrat who is 
anxious to fulfil his duties as a propagandist, agitator and organizer intel- 
ligently, must study this question very carefully, leaving all irrelevant con- 
siderations entirely aside. 

By Party tactics we mean the political conduct of the Party, or the na- 
ture, tendency and methods of its political activity. Tactical resolutions are 
adopted by Parly congresses in order to define exactly the polilical con- 
duct of the Party as a whole with regard to now tasks, or in view of a new 
political situation. Such a new situation has been created by the revolution 
that has started in Rustsia, i.e,, the complete, decided and open rupture be- 
tween the overwhelming majority of the people and the tsarist government. 
The new question concerns the practical methods to he adopted in con- 
vening a genuinely popular and genuinely constituent assembly (the ques- 
tion of such an assembly was officially settled by the Social-Democratic 
Party in theory long ago, before any other parly, in its Party program). 
Since the people have parted company wUh the government, and the masses 
realize the necessity of setting up a new order, the part)- which made it its 
object to overthrow the government must necessarily consider what gov- 
ernment to set up in place of the old government which is to be overthrown. 
A new cpiestion, tlie cjueslion of a provisional revolutionaiy government, 
arises. In order to give a complete answer to this question the Party of the 
cla^-conscious proletariat must make clear: 1) the significance of a provi- 
sional revolutionary government in the revolution now going on and in 
the entire struggle of the proletariat in general: 2) its attitude towards a 
provisional revolutionary government; 3) the precise conditions of Social- 
Democratic participation in thte governmient ; 4) the conditions under which 
pressure is to be brought to bear on this government from below, i,e., in 
the event that the Social-Democrats do not participate in it. Only after all 
these questions are cleared up. rvill the political conduct of the Party in 
this sphere he principled, clear and firm. 

Let us now consider how the resolution of the Third Congress of the 
Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party answers these questions. The fol- 
lowing is the full text of the resolution: 

Resolution on Provisional ReVolutionarv Government 
Whereas : 

“1) both the immediate interests of the proletariat and the interests 
of its struggle for the ultimate aims of Socialism require the widest 
possible measure of political liberty and, consequently, the replace- 
ment of the autocratic form of government by a democratic republic ; 
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“2) the establishment of a democradc republic in Russia is possible 
only as a result of a victorious popular uprising, whose organ of power 
will be a provisional revolutionary government, which alone will be 
capable of securing complete freedom of agitation during the election 
campaign and of convening a constituent assembly that will really 
express the will of the people, an assembly elected on the basis of 
universal and equal sufirage, direct elections and secret ballot; 

“3) under the present social and economic order this democratic 
revolution in Russia will not weaken, but strengthen the domination 
of the bourgeoisie, which at a certain moment will inevitably try, stop- 
ping at nothing, to take away from the Russian proletariat as many 
of the gains of the revolutionary period as possible. 

“The Third Congress of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party 
resolves that: 

“a) it is necessary to disseminate among the working class a con- 
crete idea of the most probable course of the revolution and of the 
necessity, at a certain moment in the revolution, for the appearance 
of a provisional revolutionary government, from which the proletar- 
iat will demand the realization of all the immediate political and 
economic demands contained in our program (the minunum pro- 
gram) i* 

“b) subject to the relation of forces, and other factors which cannot 
be exactly determined beforehand, representatives of our Party may 
participate in the provisional revolutionary government for the pur- 
pose of relentless struggle against all counter-revolutionary attempts 
and of the defence of the independent interests of the working class; 

“c) an indispensable condition for such participation is that the 
Party should exercise strict control over its r^resentatives and that 
the independ'ence of the Social-Democratic Party, which is striving for 
a complete Socialist revolution and, consequently, is irreconcilably 
hostile to all bourgeois parties, should be strictly maintained; 

“d) whether the participation of Social-Democrats in the provi- 
sional revolutionary government prove possible or not, we must prop- 


' The Mvdmum Program — a program adopted at the Second Congress of the Rus- 
sian Social-Democratic Labour Party. 

“This program consisted of two parts: a maximum program and a minimum pro- 
gram, The maximum program dealt with the principal aim of the working-class party, 
namely, the Socialist revolution, the overthrow of the power of the capitalists, and 
the establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat. The minimum program dealt 
with the immediate aims of the Party, aims to be achieved before the overthrow of 
the capitalist system and the establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
namely, the overthrow of the tsarist autocracy, the establishment of a democratio 
republic, the introduction of an 8-houi working day, the abolition of all survivals of 
serfdom in the coimtryside, and the restoration to the peasants of the cut-off lands 
(otrezld) of whidi th^ had been deprived by the landlords.’’ (.History of the Com- 
munat Party of the Soviet Union [Bolskeviksl, Short Course, p, 41.)— Fd. 
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agate among the broadest masses of tlie proletariat the necessity for 
permanent pressure to be brought to bear upon the provisional gov- 
ernment by the armed proletariat, led by the Social-Democratic Party, 
for the purpose of defending, consolidating and extending the gains of 
the revolution.” 

2. WHAT DOES THE RESOLUTION OF THE THIRD CONGRESS 
OF THE R.S,D.L.P. ON A PROVISIONAL 
REVOLUTIONARY GOVERNMENT TEACH US? 

Ihe resolution of the Third Congress of the Russian Social-Democratic 
Labour Parly, as is evident from its title, is devoted wholly and exclusive- 
ly to the question of a provisional revolutionary government. Hence, it 
includes the question as to whether Social-Democrate may participate in a 
provisional revolutionary government. On the other hand, it deals only 
with the question of a provisional revolutionary government and with notli- 
ing else; consequently, it does not include, for example, the question of 
the “conquest of power” in general, etc. Was the Congress right in eliminat- 
ing this and similar questions? Undoubtedly it was right in doing so, since 
the political situation of Russia does not give rise to such questions as im- 
mediate issues. On the contrary, the issue raised by the whole of the people 
at the present time is the overthrow of the autocracy and tiie convocation 
of a constituent assembly. Party congresses must take up and decide issues 
which are of vital political importance by reason of the prevailing condi- 
tions and the objective course of social development, and not those ques- 
tions which this or that writer happened to touch upon opportunely or in- 
opportunely. 

Of what import is a provisional revolutionary government in the present 
revolution, and in the general straggle of the proletariat? The resolu- 
tion of the Congress explains this by pointing at the very outset to the need 
for the “widest possible measure of political liberty,” both from the stand- 
point of the immediate interests of die proletariat and from the .standpoint 
of the “ultimate aims of Socialism.” And complete political liberty re- 
quires llial the tsarist autocracy l)e replaced by a dwnocratic republic, as has 
already been recognized b> our Party program. The stress laid in the reso- 
lution of llie Congress on the slogan of a democratic republic is necessary 
both as a matter of logic and in point of principle ; for it is preci.sely com- 
plete freedom that the j)roletariat, as the foremost champiou of democracy, 
is striving to attain. Moreover, it is all llw more opportune to stress this at 
the present time because right now the monarchists, namely, the so-called 
Conslitiitional-“Democratic,” or Osvohozhdmiye Party in our country, are 
flying the colours of ‘"democracy.” In order to establish a republic, an as- 
sembly of people’s representatives is absolutely indispensable. Moreover, 
such an assembly must be a popular (on the basis of universal and equal 
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suffrage, direct elections and secret ballot) and a constituent assembly. 
This too is lecognized in the Congress resolution, further on. But the rest 
lution does not stop tliere. In order to establish a new order “that will really 
ei.piess the will of the people” it is not enough to call a representative as- 
semhly a constituent assembly. It is necessary for this assembly to have 4e 
authority and power to “constitute.” Taking this into oonsideradon, tin 
resolution of the Congress does not coniine itself to a formal slogan calling 
for a “constituent assembly,” but adds the material conditions which alone 
will enable that assembly really to carry out its tasks. Such specification s 
of the conditions that will enable an assembly which is constiluent in name 
to become constituent in fact is absolutely imperative, for, as we have point 
ed out more than once, the liberal bourgeoisie, as represented by the Con- 
stitutional-Monarchist party, is deliberately distoiting the slogan of a pop 
ular constituent assembly, reducing it to a hollow phrase. 

The Congiess resolution slates that a provisional revolutionary govern- 
ment alone, one, moreover, that will be the organ of a viotoiious popular 
uprising, can secure full freedom of agitation in the election campaign and 
convene an assembly that will really express the will of the peoiple. Is ihii 
postulate correct? Those who would undertake lo refute it would have to 
assert that it is possible Cor the tsarist government not to aide with the reac- 
tion, that the tsarist government is capable of being neutral during the elec- 
tions, that it will see to it that the will of the people is really expres^. 
Such assertions arc so absurd that no one would venture lo defmd mem 
openly; but they are being dragged in secretly, under cover of liheralis^ 
by these same Osvobozhdentsi. A consliluml assembly must he emvenea 
by someone; someone must guarantee the freedom and fairness of the b k- 
lions ; someone must invest such an assembly wiUi power and authon 
Only a revolutionary government, which is the organ of the upnsii^, can 
desire this in all sincerity and be capable of doing all that is requu o 
achieve this. The tsarist government will inevitably work against a. 
liberal government, which will come to terms with die tsar, and w c 
not lely entirely on the popular uprising, cannot sincerely dMire mis 
could not accomplish it even if it desired it most sincerely.^ Ther , 
resolution of the Congress gives the only correct and entirely con 


democratic slogan, „n.vi»Tn. 

However, an evaluation of the role of a provisional revolutmnapr 8 . 

raenl would be incomplete and false if tiie class nature of the ^ 
revolution were lost sight of. The resolution therefore adds toat " 
lution will strengthen the domination of the bourgeoisie.^ 1 s is 
table under the present, i.e., capitalist, social 

the strengthening of the domination of the bourgeoisie OTer p . 
after the latter bas seoured some measure of political liberty m 
bly lead to a desperate struggle between them for power, mus 
perale attempts on the pari of the bourgeoisie “to take 
letarial the gains of the revolutionary period.” That is why ^ T 
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which is fighting for democracy in front of all and at the head of all, must 
not forget for a single moment about the new antagonisms latent in bour- 
geois democracy and about the new struggle. 

Thus, the section of the resolution which we have just reviewed fully 
sets forth the role of a provisional revolutionary government; in its rela- 
tion to the struggle for freedom and for a republic, to a constituent assem- 
bly and to the demiooratic revolution, wdiioh clears the ground for a new 
class struggle. 

The next question is, what should be the attitude of the proletariat in 
general towards a provisional revolutionary government? The Congress re- 
solution answers this first of all by directly advising the Party to spread 
among the working class the conviction that a provisional revolutionary- 
government is necessary. The working class must he made aware of this. 
Whereas the “democratic” bourgeoisie leaves the question of the over- 
throw of the tsarist government in the shade, we must push it to the fore 
and insist on the necessity of a provisional revolutionary government. More 
than that, we must outline a program of action for such a government that 
w'ould conform with the objective conditions of the historic period through 
which we are now passing and with the aims of proletarian democracy. 
This program is the entire minimum program of our Party, the program of 
the immediate political and economic reforms which, on the one hand, are 
fully possible of realization on the basis of the existing social and economic 
reilalionships and, on the other hand, are requisite for the next step for- 
ward, for the achievement of Socialism. 

Thus, the resolution fully explains the nature and aims of a provisional 
revolutionary government. By its origin and fundamental nature such a 
government roust be the organ of the popular uprising. Its formal purpose 
must be to serve as the medium for convening a popular constituent assem- 
bly. The substance of its activities must be to put into effect the minimum 
program of proletarian democracy, which is the only program capable of 
safeguarding the interests of the people which has risen against the autoc- 
racy. 

It might be argued that a provisional government, since it is only pro- 
visional, cannot carry out a constructive program which has not yet re- 
ceived the approval of the whole of the people. Such an argument would 
merely he the sophistry of reactionaries and "absolutists.” To abstain from 
carrying out a constructive program is tantamount to tolerating the exist- 
ence of the feudal regime of the putrid autocracy. Only a government of 
traitors to the cause of the revolution could tolerate such a regime, but not 
a government which is the organ of a popular uprising. It would be mockery 
for anyone to propose that we should refrain from exercising freedom of 
assembly pending the confirm.'ttion of such freedom by a constituent assem- 
bly, on the plea that the constituent assembly might not confirm freedom of 
assembly! It is just as much of a mockery to ohjeef: to the immediate exe- 
cution of the minimum program by a provisional revolutionary govemment. 
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Finally, let us note that by making it the task of the provisional rev- 
olutionary government to put into effect the minimum program, the resolu- 
tion eliminates the absurd, semi-anarchist ideas about putting the mavimyTn 
program into effect immediately, about the conquest of power for a So- 
cialist revolution. The degree of economic development of Russia (an ob- 
jective condition) and the degree of class consciousness and organization 
of the broad masses of the proletariat (a subjective condition inseparably 
connected with the objective condition) make the immediate complete eman- 
cipation of the working class impossible. Only the most ignorant people 
can ignore the bourgeois nature of the democratic revolution which is now 
taking place; only the most naive optimist can forget how little as yet the 
masses of the. workers are informed of the aims of Socialism and of the 
methods of achieving it. And we are all convinced that the emancipation of 
the workers can be effected only by the workers themselves; a Socialist 
revolution is out of the question unless the masses become class conscious, 
organized, trained and educated in open class struggle against the entire 
bourgeoisie. In answer to the anarchist objections that we are putting off 
the Socialist revolution, we say: we are not putting it off, but are taking 
the first step towards it, in the only possible way, along the only correct 
road, namely, the road of a democratic republic. Whoever wants to arrive 
at Socialism by a different road, other tlian that of political democracy, 
will inevitably arrive at absurd and reactionary conclusions, both in the 
economic and the political sense. If any workers ask us at the given mo- 
ment why not go ahead and carry out our maximum program we shall 
answer by pointing out how far the masses of the democratically disposed 
people still are from Socialism, how undeveloped class antagonisms still 
are, how unorganized the proletarians still are. Organize hundreds of 
thousands of workers all over Russia; enlist the sympathy of millions for 
our program! Try to do this without confining yourselves to high-sound- 
ing but hollow anarchist phrases — and you will see at once that in order to 
achieve this organization, in order to spread Socialist enlightenment, we 
must achieve the fullest possible measure of democratic reforms. 

Let us proceed further. Once we are clear about the role of a provisional 
revolutionary government and the attitude of the proletariat toward it, 
the following question arises: would it be right for us to participate in it 
(action from above) and, if so, under what conditions? ’^at should be 
our action from below? The resolution supplies precise answers to both 
these questions. It definitely declares that it is admissible in principle for 
Social-Democrats tio participate in a provisional revoluitionaiy government 
(during the period of a democratic revolution, the period of struggle for 
a republic). By this declaration we once and for all dissociate ourselves 
both from the anarchists, who answer this question in the negative on prin- 
ciple, and from the khvostists among the Social-Democrats (like Martynov 
and the new Ishra-ites) who have tried to frighten us with the prospect of 
a utuation wherein it might prove necessary for us to participate in such a 
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government. Through this declaration the Third Congress of the Russian 
Social-Democratic Labour Party rejected, once and for all, the idea ex- 
pressed by Uie new hkra that the participation of Social-Dtemocrats in a 
provisional revolutionary government would be a variety of Millerandiam, 
that it is inadmissible in principle, as sanctifying the bourgeois order, etc. 

But its admissibility in principle does not, of course, solve the question 
of its practical expediency. Under what conditions is this new form of 
struggle — ^the struggle “from above,” recognized by the Congress of the 
Party — expedient? It goes without saying that at the present time it is 
impossible to speak of concrete conditions, such as relation of forces, etc., 
and the resolution, naturally, refrains from defining these conditions in 
advance. No intelligent person would venture at the present time to proph- 
esy anything on this Subject. What we can and must do is to determine 
the nature and aim of our participation. This is precisely what is done in 
the resolution, which points out two objectives of our participation; 1) a 
relentless struggle against counter-revolutionary attempts, and 2) the de- 
fence of the independent interests of the working class. At a lime when 
ihe liberal bourgeoisie is beginning to talk assiduously about the psychol- 
ogy of reaction (see Mr. Struve’s most insbruclive “Open Letter” in the 
Osvobozhdeniye, No. 72), in an attempt to frighten the revolutionary peo- 
ple and to impel it to show a spirit of compliance with regard to the autoc- 
racy — ^at such a time it is particularly appropriate for the Parly of the 
proletariat to call attention to the ta^ of waging a real war against coun- 
ter-revolution. In the final analysis, force alone can teetlle the great prob- 
lems of political liberty and the class struggle, and it is our business to 
prepare and organize .this force and to employ it actively, not only for 
defensive purposes, but also for the purpose of attack. The long reign of 
political reaction in Europe, which has lasted almost uninterruptedly since 
the days of the Paris Commune, has too greatly accustomed us to the idea 
that action can proceed only “from below,” has too greatly inured us to 
seeing only defensive struggles. There can be no doubt that we have now 
entered a new era; a period of poliUcal upheavals and revolutions has 
been ushered in. In a period such as Russia is passing through at the pres- 
ent lime, it is impennissible to be circumscribed by the old set formulae. 
We must propagate the idea of action from above, we must prepare for the 
most energetic, offensive action, and we must study the conditions under 
wliich these actions are to take place and the forms they are to assume. The 
Congress resolution lays special emphasis on two of these conditions; one 
refers to the formal aspect of Social -Democratic participation in a provi- 
sional revolutionary government (strict control of the Party over its rep- 
resentatives), the other — to the very nature of such participation (never 
for an instant to lose sight of the aim of effecting a complete Socialist 
revolution). 

Having thus explmned from all aspects the policy of the Party with 
regard to action “from above” — ^this new, hitherto almost -unprecedented 
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method of struggle — the resolution proceeds to provide also for the even- 
tuality that we shall not be able to act from above. We must exercise 
pressure on the provisional revolutionary government from below in any 
case. In order to "be able to exercise this pressure from below, the proletar- 
iat must be armed— for in a revolutionary situation matters develop very 
quickly to the stage of open civil war— and must be led by the Sooal- 
Democratic Party. The object of its armed pressure is that of “defending, 
consolidating and extending the gains of the revolution,” i.e., those gains 
which from the standpoint of the interests of the proletariat must conast 
in the fulfilment of the whole of our minimum program. 

This brings our brief analysis of ihe resolution of the Third Congress 
on a provisional revolutionary government to a close. As the reader can 
see, the resolution explains the importance of this new question, the attitude 
of the Party of the proletariat toward it, and the policy of the Party both 
inside a provisional revolutionary government and oustide of it. 

Let us now consider the corresponding resolution of the “Conference.” 

3. WHAT IS A “DECISIVE VICTORY OF THE REVOLUTION 
OVER TSARISM”? 

The resolution of the “Conference” is devoted to the question: “The 
Conquest of Power and Participation in a Provisionul Government,”* As 
we have already pointed out, the very manner in which the question is put 
betrays confusion. On the one hand the question is presented in a narrow 
way: It deals only with our participation in a provisional government and 
not in general with the tasks of the Party in regard to a provisional rev- 
olutionary government. On the other hand, two totally dissimilar questions 
are confounded, viz., the question of our participation in one of the stages 
of the democratic revolution and the question of the Socialist revolution. 
Indeed, the “conquest of power” by Social-Democracy is a Socialist rev- 
olution, nor can it be anything else if we use these words in their direct 
and usually accepted sense. If, however, we are to understand these words 
to mean the conquest of power for a democratic revolution and not for a 
Socialist revolution, then what is the point in talking not only about partic- 
ipation in a provisional revolutionary government but also about the 
“conquest of power” in general. Obviously our “Conferencers” were not 
very clear themselves as to what they should talk about: the democratic 
or the Socialist revolution. Those who have followed the literature on this 
question know that it was Comrade Martynov, in his notorious Two 
Dictatorships, who started this muddle: the new Iskra-ites are very reluc- 
tant to recall the manner in which this question was presented (before 

*■ The full text of this resolution can be reconstructed by the reader from the quo- 
tations given on pp. 400, 403, 407, 431 and 433 [see this volume pp. 355, 359, 363-64, 
390 and 393. — Bd.] of the present pamphlet. (Author’s note to the 1908 edition. — Ed,} 
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January 9^') in that model of a khvostist work. Nevertheless there can 
be no doubt that it exercised ideological influence on the Conference, 

But let us leave the title of the resolution. Its contents reveal mistakes 
incomparahlj' more profound and serious. Here is the first part; 

“A decisive victory of the revolution over tsarism may be marked 
either by the establishment of a provisional government, which will 
emerge from a victorious popular uprising, or hy the revolutionary 
initiative of one representative institution 5r another, which, under 
direct revolutionary pressure of the people, decides to set up a pop- 
ular constituent assembly.” 

Thus, we are told that a decisive victory of the revolution over tsarism 
may be marked either by a victorious uprising, or — by a decision of a 
representative institution to set up >a constituent assembly! ^Vhat does thils 
mean? How are we to understand it? A decisive victory may he marked 
by a “decision” to set up a constituent assembly?? And such a “victory” 
is put side by side with the establishment of a provisional government 
whidi will “emerge from a victorious popular uprising”!! The Confer- 
ence failed to note that a victorious popular uprising and the establishment 
of a provisional government would signify the victory of the revolution in 
actual fact, whereas a “decision” to set up a constituent assembly would 
signify a victory of the revolution in words only. 

The Conference of the Mensheviks, or new Mro-ites, committed the same 
error that the liberals, the Osvobozkdentsi are constantly committing. The 
Osvobozhdentsi prattle about a “constituent” assmnbly and bashfully close 
their eyes to the fact that power and force remain in the hands of the tsar. 
They forget that in order to “constitute” one must possess the power to do 
so. The Conference also forgot that it is still a far cay from a “decision'’ 
adopted by representatives — no matter who they are — to the fulfilment of 
that decision. The Conference further forgot that so long as power remained 
in the hands of the tsar, all decimons passed by any representatives what- 
soever would remain empty and miserable prattle, as was the case with 
the “decisions” of the Frankfurt Parliament, famous in the history of the 
German Revolution of 1848. In his Ncue Rhcinische Zeitung, Marx, the 
representative of the revolutionary proletariat, castigated the Frankfurt 
liberal Osvobozhdentsi (“Emancipationists”) with merciless sarcasm pre- 
cisely because they utteredi fine words, adopted all sorts of democratic 
“decisions,” “constituted” all kinds of liberties, while actually they left 
power in the hands of the king and failed to organize an armed struggle 
against the military forces at the disposal of the king. And while the • 

* Reference is to the events of January 9, 1905 in Petersburg, when thousands 
of workers, with their wives and children, marched in procession to the Winter 
Palace to deliver a petition to the tsar. The peaceful demonstration was met with 
a hail of bullets from the tsarist troops. The January 9th events were the starting 
point of the 1905 revolution. — Ed, 
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Frankfurt Osvobozhdentsi were prattling — the king bided his time, consoli. 
dated liis military forces, and the counter-revolution, relying on real force, 
utterly routed the democrats with all their fine “decisions.” 

The Conference put on a par with a decisive victory the very thing that 
lacks the essential condition of victory. How was^ it possible for Social- 
Democrats who recognize the republican program of our Party to commit 
such an error? In order to understand this strange phenomenon we must 
turn to the resolution of the Third Congress on the section which has split 
away from, the Party.* This resolution refers to the fact that various tend- 
encies “akin to Eoonomism” have survived in our Party. Our “Conferon- 
ceih” (it is not for nothing that they are under the ideologiteal guidance of 
Martynov) talk of the revolution in exactly the same way as the Economists 
talked of the political struggle or lire eight-hour day. The Economists im- 
mediately gave currency to the “theory of stages”: 1) the struggle for 
rights, 2) political agitation, 3) political 'struggle; or, 1) a ten-hour day, 
2) a nine-hour day, 3) an eight-hour day. The results of this “tactics-as-a- 
process” are sufficiently well known to all. Now we are invited to make 
sure in advance that we divide the revolution itself properly into stages; 
1) the tsar convenes a representative body; 2) this representative body 
“decides” under pressure of the “people” to set up a constituent assembly; 
3; ... the Mensheviks have not yet agreed among themselves as to the third 
stage; they have forgotten that the revolutionary pressure of the people 
will encounter the counter-revolutionary pressure of tsarism and that, 
therefore, either the “decision” will remain unfulfilled or the issue will be 


* We cite this resolution in full. “The Congress places on record that since the 
time of tile Party’s fight against Economism, certain trends have survived in the 
R.S.D.L.P. which, in various degrees and respects, are akin to Economism and which 
betray a common tendency to belittle the importance of the element of consciousness 
in the proletarian struggle, and to subordinate it to the element of spontaneity. On 
questions of organization, the representatives of these tendencies put forward, in 
theory, the principle of organization-as-a-process which is out of harmony with mediod- 
ical Party work, while in practice they systematically deviate from Party discipline ill 
very many cases, and in other cases preach to the least enlightened section of the 
Party the idea of a wide application of the elective principle, without taking into 
consideration the objective conditions of Russian life, and so strive to undermine tlie 
only basis for Party ties that is possible at the present time. In tactical questions 
these trends manifest themselves in a tendency to narrow the scope of Party work, 
declaring their opposition to the Party pursuing completely independent tactics with 
regard to the liberal-bourgeois parties, denying that it is possible and desirable foi 
our Party to assume the role of organizer in the people’s uprising and opposing the 
participation of the Party in a provisional democratic-revolutionary government under 
* any conditions whatsoever. 

“The Congress instructs all Party members everywhere to conduct an energetic 
ideologicBl struggle against such partial deviations from the principles of revolution- 
ary Social-Democracy; at the same time it is of the opinion that persons who shore 
such views to a greater or leaser extent may belong to Party organizations on the 
indispensable condition that they recognize the Party congresses and the Party Rulci 
and wholly submit to Party discipline.” (Author’s note to the 1908 edition.— Erf.) 
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decided after all by the victory or the defeat of the popular uprising. The 
resolution of the Conference is an exact reproduction of the reasoning of 
the Economists to the effect that a dedsive victory of the woricers may be 
marked either by the realization of the eight-hour day in a revolutionary 
way, or by the grant of a ten-hour day and a “dedsion” to go over to a 
nine-hour day. . . . Exactly the same. 

It may be objected perhaps that the authors O'! the resolution did not 
mean to place the victory of an upriang on a par with the “decision” of 
a representative institution convent by the tsar, that they only wanted to 
provide for the Party’s tactics in either case. To this our nnsswer would be; 
1) the text of the resolution plainly and unambiguously describes the de- 
cision of a representative institudon as “a decisive victory of the revolution 
over tsarism.” Perhaps that is the result of carele.«8 wording, perhaps it 
could be corrected after consulting the minutes, but, so long at is it not 
corrected, the present wording can have only one meaning, and this mean- 
ing is entirely in keeping with the OsvobozMeniye line of reasoning. 2) The 
Osvobozhdeniye line of reasoning, into which the authors of the resolution 
have drifted, stands out in incomparably greater relief in other literary 
productions of the new Iskra-kels. For instance, the organ of the Tillis Com- 
mittee, Social-Democrat (in the Georgian language; praised by the hkra 
in No. 100), in the article “The Zemsky Sobor andi Our Tactics,” goes so 
far as to say that the “tactics” “which make the Zemsky Sobor the centre of 
our adtivities” (about the convocation of which, we may add, nothing defi- 
nite is known as yet!) “ore more advantageous for us” than the “tactics” 
of armed insurrection and the establishment of a provisional revolutionary 
government. We Shall refer to this article again further on. 3) No objec- 
tion can be made to a preliminary discussion of what tactics the Party 
should adopt in the event of the victory of the revolution as well as in the 
event of its defeat, in the event of a successful uprising as well as in the 
event the uprising fails to develop into a serious force. It is possible that 
the tsarist government may succeed in convening a representative assembly 
for the purpose of coming to terms with the liberal bourgeoisie; providing 
for that eventuality, the resolution of the Third Congress speaks plainly 
about “hypocritical policy,” “pseudo-democracy,” “a caricature of popular 
representation, something like the so-called Zemsky Sobor,"* But the point 


' The following is the text of this resolution on the attitude towards the tactics 
of the government on 'the ere of the revolution: 

"Wheretts for purposes of self-preservation the government during the present rev- 
olutionary period, while intensifying the usual repressions directed mainly against the 
rinse-conscious elements of the proletariat, ot the same time 1) tries hy means of 
concessions and promises of reforms to corrupt the working class politically and 
thereby to divert it from, the revolutionary struggle; 2) for the same purpose clothes 
its hypocritical policy of concessions in a pseudo-dcmocratio cloak, beginning with 
invitations to the workers to elect their representatives to commissions and conferences 
and ending with the establishment of a caricature of popular representation, something 
like the so-called Zemsky Sobor; 3) organizes the so-called Black-Hundreds and in- 
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is that this is not said in the resolution on a provisional revolutionary gov- 
ernment, for it has nothing to do widi a provisional revolutionary govern- 
ment. This eventuality defers the problem of the uprising and of the 
establishment of a provisional revolutionary government; it modifies this 
problem, etc. The point in question now is not that all kinds of combina- 
tions are possible, that both victory and defeat are possible, that there may 
he direct or circuitous paths; the point is that it is impermissible for a 
Social-Democrat to confuse the minds of the workers with regard to (he 
genuinely revolutionary path, that it is impermissible for him to take the 
cue from the Osvobozhdeniye and describe as a decisive victory that which 
lacks the main requisite for victory. It is possible that we may not even 
obtain die eight-hour day at one stroke, but only after following a long 
and circuitous path; but what would ymu say of a man who call's such 
impotence, such weakness of the proletariat as renders it incapable of 
counteracting procrastination, delays, haggling, treachery and reaction, a 
victory for the workers? It is ppssible that the Russian revolution will end 
in an “abortive consititution,” as was once stated in the Vperyod,^ but can 
this justify a Social-DemOcrat, who on the eve of a decisive struggle would 
call this abortion a “decisive victory over tsarism”? If the worst comes to the 
worst, it is possible that so far from getting a republic, even the constitution 
we get will be the mere ghost of a constitution, something “d la Shipov”** 


cites against the revolution all those elements ol the people in general who are leac- 
tionary, ignorant or blinded by racial or religious hatred; 

“The Third Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. resolves to call on all Party organizations: 
“a) while exposing the reactionary purpose of the government’s concessions, to em- 
phasize in their propaganda and agitation die fact that, on the one hand, these con- 
cessions were granted under compulsion, and, on the other, that it is absolntely im- 
possible for the autocracy to grant reforms satisfactory to the proletariat; 

“b) taking advantage of the election campaign, to explain to the workers the real 
significance of the government’s measures and to show die necessity for the proletar- 
iat of the convocation by revolutionary means of a constituent assembly based on 
universal and equal suffrage, direct elections and secret ballot; 

“c) to organize the proletariat for the immediate realization, in a revolutionary 
way, of the eight-hour working day and of tho other immediate demands of the 
vtorking class; 

“d) to organize armed resistance to the actions of the Black-Hundreds and gen- 
erally of all the reactionary elements led by the government.’’ (Author’s note to the 
1908 edition, — Ed.) 

* The newspaper Vperyod, published in Geneva, began to appear in January 1905 
as the organ of the Bolshevik section of die Parly. Eighteen issues appeared from 
January to May. After May, by virtue of the decision of the Third Congress of the 
Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party, the Proletary was issued in place of the 
Vperyod as die central organ of the R.Sj3.L.P. (This Congress took place in. London 
in May; the Mensheviks did not appear, and organized their own “Conference” in 
Geneva.). (Author’^ i^ote to the 1908 edition.— Ed.) 

*• A Constitution ... "d la Shipoi ^' — the appellation given to the political pto- 
gtqtp drawn up by the bourgeois liberal ShipoV, who advanced the demand to establish 
a reptesentdtive body having a consultative character and deprived of all legislative 
futiotions.— 
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but would it be pardonable for a Social-Democrat to obscure our slogan 
calling for a republic? 

Of course, the new Iskra-iies have not yet gone so far as to obscure it. 
But, as is particularly clearly evident from their resolution, to such an 
extent has the revolutionary spirit fled from them, to such an extent has 
lifeless pedantry blinded them to the militant tasks of the moment that, of 
all things, they forgot ho mention a word about the republic in their resolu- 
tions. It is incredible, but it is a fact. All the slogans of Social-Democracy 
have been endorsed, repeated, explained and presented in detail in the var- 
ious resolutions of the Conference — even tlie election of shop stewards and 
delegates by the workers has not been forgotten, but in a resolution on a 
provisional revolutionary government they simply did not find the occasion 
to mention the republic. To talk of the “victory” of the people’s uprising, of 
the establishment of a provisional government, and not to indicate what rela- 
tion these “steps” and acts have to the achievement of a republic — means 
writing a resolution not for the guidance of the proletarian struggle, but for 
the purpose of hobbling along at the tail end of the proletarian movement. 

To sum up : the first part of the resolution 1 ) gives no explanation what- 
ever of the role of a provisional revolutionary government from the stand- 
point of the struggle for a republic and of securing a genuinely popular 
and genuinely constituent assembly; 2) simply confuses the proletariat in 
its conceptions of democracy by placing on a par with a decisive victory 
of the revolution over tsarism a state of affairs in which the main requisite 

for a real victory Is lacking. 

« 

4. THE ABOLITION OF THE MONARCHIST SYSTEM 
AND A REPUBLIC 

Let us pass on to the next section of the resolution: 

. . In either case such victory will inaugurate a new phase in the 
revolutionary epoch. 

“The task which the objective conditions of social development 
spontaneously raise in lliis new phase is the final abolition of the 
whole regime of social estates and the monarchy in the process of 
mutual struggle among the elements of politically emancipated bour- 
geois society for the satisfaction of their social interests and for the 
direct acquisition of power- 

“Therelore, the provisional government that would undertake to 
carry out the tasks of this revolution, which by its historical nature 
is a bourgeois revolution, would, in regulating the mutual struggle of 
the antagonistic classes of tlie emancipated nation, not only have to 
push revolutionary development further ahead but would also have 
to fight against those of its factors which threaten the foundations of 
the capitalist system.” 
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Let US examine this section which forms an independent part of the 
resolution. The idea underlying the above-quoted arguments coincides with 
that stated in the third clause of the Congress resolution. But in comparing 
these parts of the two resolutions, the following radical difference at once 
becomes apparent. The Congress resolution describes the social and eco- 
nomic basis of the revolution in a few words and, concentrating its entire 
attention on the sharply defined struggle of classes for definite gains, 
places the militant tasks of the proletariat in the forefront. The resolution 
of the Conference describes the social and economic basis of the revolution 
in a long-winded, nebulous and confused manner, very vaguely mentions 
the struggle for definite gains, and leaves the militant taskis of the proletar- 
iat altogether in the shade. The resolution of the Conference spealu of the 
abolition of the old order in the process of mutual struggle among the 
various elements of society. The Congress resolution states that we, the 
party of the proletariat, must effect this abolition, that only the establish- 
ment of a democratic republic signifies the real abolition of the old order, 
that we must achieve such a republic, that we shall fight for it and for 
complete liberty, not only against the autocracy, but also against the bour- 
geoisie, if it attempts (as it assuredly will) to wrest our gains from us. 
The Congress resolution calls on a definite class to wage a struggle for a 
precisely defined immediate aim. The resolution cf the Conference discours- 
es on the mutual Straggle of various forces. One resolution expresses the 
psychology of active struggle, the other expresses that of passive contem- 
plation; one resounds with the call for live action, the other is steeped in 
lifeless pedantry. Both resolutions state that the present devolution is only 
our first step, which will be followed by another ; but from this, one reso- 
lution draws the conclusion that we must for that reason get over this step 
as quickly as possible, leave it behind as quickly as possible, achieve a 
republic, mercilessly crush the counter-revolution and prepare the ground 
for the second step. The other resolution, however, oozes, so to speak, with 
verbose descriptions of this first step and (excuse the vulgar expression) 
chews the cud over it. The resolution of the Congress takes the old and 
yet eternally new ideas of Marxism (about the bourgeois nature of a demo- 
cratic revolution) as a preface or first premise from which it draws con- 
clusions as to the progressive taisks of the moat progressive class, which is 
fighting both for the democratic and for the Socialist revolution. The 
resolution of the Conference does not get beyond the preface, che(wing it 
over and over again and trying to be clever about it. 

This is the very distinction which has long been dividing the Russian 
Marxists into two wings; the pedantic and the militant wings in the old days 
of “legal Marxism,” and the economic and political wingS in the period of 
the newly arising mass movement. From the correct premise of Marxism 
concerning the deep economic roots of the class struggle in general and of 
the polidcal struggle in particular, the Economists drew the singular con- 
clusion that we must turn our backs on the political struggle and retard 
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its development, narrow its scope, and derogate from its aims. The political 
wing, on the contrary, drew a diHerent conclusion irom these same prem- 
ises, namely, that the deeper the roots of our struggle at the present time, 
the more widely, the more boldly, and the more resolutely we must wage 
this struggle and the greater the initiative we must show in it. What we 
are now dealing with is the same old controversy, only under different cir- 
cumstances and in a modified form. From the premises that a democratic 
revolution is far from being a Socialist one, that the propertyless are far 
from being the only ones to whom it is “of interest,” that it is deeply 
rooted in the inexorable needs and requirements of the whole of bourgeois 
society — from these premises we draw the conclusion that the most pro- 
gressive class must formulate ills democratic aims all the more boldly, 
express them all the more sharply and fully, advance the direat slogan 
calling for a republic, popularize the idea of the necessity of a provisional 
revolutionary government and of the necessity of ruthlessly crushing coun- 
ter-revolution. Our opponents, the new Jskra-ites however, deduce from the 
very same premises that the democratic conclusions should not he expressed 
fully, that the slogan calling foar a republic may he omitted from the 
practical slogans, that we can refrain from popularizing the idea of the 
necessity of a provisional revolutionary government, that a mere decision 
to convene a oonstituenlt assembly can be termed a decisive victory, that 
we need not advance the task of combating counter-revolution as our active 
aim but that we may submerge it instead in a ndbulous (and, as we Idiall 
presenltly see, wrongly formulated) reference to a “process of mutual 
struggle.” This is not the language of political leaders, but of fossilized 
bureaucrats. 

And the more closely one examines the various formulae in the new 
!skra-ite resolution, the clearer its aforementioned basic features become. 

It speaks, for instance, of a "process of mutual struggle among the elements 
of politically emancipated 'bourgeois society.” Bearing in mind the subject 
with which this resolution deals fa provisional revolutionary government) 
one asks in astonishment: if you are referring to the process of mutual 
struggle, how can you keep silent about the elements which are enslaving 
bourgeois society politically? Do the “Conferencers” really imagine that 
because they have assumed that the revolution will be victorious these ele- 
ments have already disappeared? Such an idea would he absurd in general, 
and in particular would be an expre^ion of the greatest poliitical naivete 
and political short-sightednes.s. After the victory of the revolution over the 
counter-revolution, the latter will not disappear, on the contrary, it will 
inevitably start a new and even rooro desperate struggle. Since the pur- 
pose of our resolution is to analyse the tasks that will confront us when 
the revolution is victorious, it is incumbent upon us to devote great atten- • 
tion to the tasks of repelling counter-revolutionary attacks (as is done in 
the resolution of the Congress), and not to submerge these immediate, ur- 
gent and vital political tasks of a militant party in general discussions on 
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what will happen after the present revolutionary period, what will happen 
when a “politically emancipated society” will already be in existence. Just 
as the Economists by repeating the truism that politics are subordinated to 
economics, covered up their failure to understand current political tasks, so 
the new Iskra-itea, by repeating the truism that struggles will take place in 
a politically emancipated society, cover up their failure to understand the 
urgent revolutionary tasks of the political emancipation of this society. 

Take the expression “the final abolition of the whole regime of social ' 
estates and the monarchy.” In plain language, the final aboliltion of the 
monarchist system means the establishment of a democratic republic. But 
our good Martynov and his admirers think that this expression is far too 
simple and clear. They are absolutely bent on rendering it “more pro- 
found” and saying it more “cleverly.” As a result, we gel ridiculous and 
vain efforts to appear profound, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, 
we get a description instead of a slogan, a sort of melancholy looking 
backward instead of a stirring appeal to march forward. We get the impres- 
sion, not of virile people eager to fight for a republic here and now, hut 
of fossilized mummies who sab specie aeternitatis^- consider the question 
from the standpoint of plusquamperfectum.* ** ^* 

Let us proceed further : 

. , the provisional government . , . would undertake to carry out the 
tasks of this . . . bourgeois revolution. . . Here we see at once the result 
of the fact that our “Conferencers” have overlooked a concrete question 
which confronts the political leaders of the proletariat. The concrete ques- 
tion of a provisional revolutionary government faded from their field of 
vision before the question of the future scries of governments which will 
carry out the aims of the bourgeois revolution in general. If you want to 
consider the question “from a historical angle,” the example of any Euro- 
pean country will show you that it was a series of governments, not by any 
means “provisional,” that carried out the historical aims of the bourgeois 
revolution, that even the governments which defeated the revolution were 
nonetheless forced to carry out the historical aims of that defeated revolu- 
tion. But what is called a “provisional revolutionary government” is some- 
thing altogether different from what you are referring to: that is the name 
given to the government of a revolutionary epoch, which directly replaces 
the overthrown government and which rests on the uprising of the people, 
and not on representative institutions coming from the people. A provision- 
al revolutionary government is the organ of struggle foir the immediate 
victory qf the revolution, for the immediate repulse lof counter-revolutionary 
attempts, and not by any means an organ for carrying out the historical 
aims of the bourgeois revolution in general. We may, gentlemen, leave it to 
the future historians of the future Russkaya Starina to determine exactly 


* From the perspective of eternity 

** Pluperfect, the remote past. — Ed. 
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what nima of the bourgeois revolution you and we, or this or that govern- 
ment, shall have achieved — ^there will be time enough to do that in thirty 
years; now we must put forward slogans and give practical directives for 
the struggle for a republic and for the proletariat’s most active participa- 
tion in ^is struggle. 

It fe for the reasons stated that the last propositions in the section of the 
resolution which we have quoted above are also unsatisfactory. The expres- 
sion that the provisional government would have to “regulate” the mutual 
struggle among the antagonistic classes is exceedingly inept, or at any rate 
awkwardly put; Marxists should not use such liberal, Osvohozhdenvye for- 
mulations, which lead one to believe that it is possible to have governments 
which do not serve as organs of the class struggle but ns its “regulators”. . . . 
The government would “not only have to push revolutionary development 
further ahead but would also have to fight against those of its factors which 
threaten the foundations of the capitalist system.” But it is the proletariat, 
the very same in whdse name the resolution is speaking, that constitutes 
this “factor”! Instead of indicating just how the proletariat should “push 
revolutionary development further ahead” at the present lime (push it fur- 
ther than the constitutionalist bourgeois would care to go), instead of ad- 
vice to prepare definite ways and means of combating the bourgeoisie when 
the latter turns against the conquests of the revolution, we are offered a 
general description of a process, which does not say a word about the con- 
crete aims of our activity. The new IskraAit method of exposition reminds 
one of Marx’s opinion (in his famous “theses” on Feuerbach) of the old 
materialism, which was alien to the ideas of dialectics. .Marx said that the 
philosophers only interpreted the world in various ways, whereas the point 
is to change this world. Likewise, the new /sfcra-ites can give a tolerable 
description and explanation of the process of struggle which is taking place 
before their eyes, but they are allogrther incapable of giving a correct 
slogan for this struggle. They march with a will but lead badly, and they 
depreciate the materialist conception of history by ignoring the active, 
leading and guiding part in history which can and must be played by par- 
ties that understand the material prerequisites of a revolution and that have 
placed themselves at the head of the progressive classes. 


5. HOW SHOULD “THE REVOLUTION BE PUSHED AHEAD”? 

Let us quote the next section of the resolution: 

"Under such conditions, Social-Democracy must strive to maintain 
during the whole course of the revolution, a position which would 
l>est of all secure for it the possibility of pushing the revolution ahead, 
which would not tie the hands of Social-Democracy in its struggle 
against the inconsistent and self-seeking policy of the bourgeois par- 
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ti* and which would preserve it from being merged in bourgeois 
democracy. 

“Therefore. Social-Democracy must not set itself the aim of seizing 
power or sharing power in the provisional government, but must remain 
the party of extreme revolutionary opposition.” 

The advice to occupy a position which best secures the possibility of 
pushing the revolution ahead is very much to our liking. We only wish that 
in addition to this good advice they had given a direct indication as to 
how Social-Democracy should push the revolution fuilher ahead right now, 
in the present political situation, in a period of rumours, conjectures, talk 
and schemes about the convocation of popular representatives. Can the 
revolution be pushed further ahead now by one who fails to understand the 
danger of the Osvohozhdeniye theory of “compromise” between the people 
and the tsar, who calls a mere “decision” to co^nvene a constituent assembly 
a victory, who does not set himself the task of carrying on active propa- 
ganda for the idea of the necessity of a provisional revolultionary govern- 
ment, or who leaves in the shade the slogan of a democratic republic? Such 
people actually push the revolution backward, because, as far as practical 
politics are concerned, they have not gone beyond the position taken by 
the Osvobozhdentsi. What is the use of iheir recognition of a program which 
demands that the autocracy be replaced by a republic, when in a resolution 
on tactics, in a resolution that defines the present and immediate tasks of the 
Party in the period of revolution they omit the slogan calling for a struggle 
for a republic? Actually it is the position of the Osvobozhdentsi, the posi- 
tion of the constitutionalist bourgeoisie, that is now characterized by the fact 
that the decision to convene a popular constituent assembly is considered 
a decisive victory while a prudent silence is maintained on the subject of 
a provisional revolutionary government and a republici In order to push 
llie revolution further ahead, i.e,, beyond the hounds to which the monarch- 
ist bourgeoisie is pushing it, it is necessary actively to advance, emphasize 
and push to the forefront such slogans as would preclude the “inconsisten- 
cies” of the bourgeois democrats. At the present time there are only two 
such slogans; 1) for a provisional revolutionary government, and 2) for 
a republic, since the slogan calling for a popular constituent assembly has 
been accepted by the monarchist bourgeoisie (see the program of the Osvo- 
bozhdeniye League) and accepted for the very purpose of juggling away the 
revolution, of preventing the complete victory of the revolution, and of 
enabling the big bourgeoisie to strike a huckster’s bargain with tsarism. 
And now we see that of the two slogans, which alone are capable of push- 
ing the revolution ahead, the Conference completely forgot the slogan call- 
ing for a republic, and plainly put the slogan calling for a provisional 
revolutionary government on a par with the Osvobozhdeniye slogan call- 
ing fpr a popular constituent assembly, terming both the one and the other 
“a decisive victoary of the revolution”!! 
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Yes, such is the undoubted fact, which, we are sure, will serve as a land- 
mark for the future historian of the Russian Social-Itemocraiic movement. 
The Conference of Social-Democrats held in May 1905 passed a resolu- 
tion which contains fine words aboult the necessity oif pushing ahead the 
democratic revolution, hut which actually pushes it back, which actually 
dods not go beyond the democratic slogans of the monartohist bourgeoisie. 

The new Isk?a-ite3 like to accuse us of ignoring the danger of the prole- 
tariat merging in the democratic bourgeoisie. We should like to see the 
person who would undertake to prove this charge on the basis of the text 
of the resolutions passed by the Third Congress of the Russian Social- 
Democratic Labour Party. Our reply to our opponents is: A Social-Demo- 
cratic Party, operating in a bourgeois society, cannot take pari in politics 
without marching, in one instance or another, side by side with the demo- 
cratic bourgeoisie. The difierence between us in this respect is that we 
march side by side with the revolutionary and republican bourgeoisie, 
without merging xvitli it, whereas you march side by side with the liberal 
and monarchist bourgeoisie, also without merging with it. That is how 
matters stand. 

The tactical slogans you have formulated in llie name of the Conference 
coincide with the slogans of the “Constitutional-Democratic” Party, i.e,, the 
party of the monarchist bourgeoisie; moreover, you did not even notice or 
realize this coincidence, thus actually dragging in the wake of the Osvobozh- 
lientsi. 

The tactical slogans we have formulated in the name of the Third Con- 
gress of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party coincide with the 
slogans of the democratic-revolutionary and republican bourgeoisie. This 
bourgeoisie and petty-bourgeoisie in Russia have not yet combined into a 
big people’s party. 

However, only one utterly ignorant of what is now taking place in Rus- 
sia can doubt the existence of the elements of such a party. We propose 
to lead (in the event that the course of the great Russian revolution is 
successful) not only the proletariat, organized by the Social-Democratic 
Party, but also this petty bourgeoisie, which is capable of marching side 
by side with us. 

In its resolution the Conference unconsciously descends to the level of 
the liberal and monarchist buorgeoisie. The Party Congress in its resolution 
consciously raises to its own level those elements of the revolutionary democ- 
racy who are capable of waging a struggle, and not of acting as brokers. 

Such elements are to be found mostly among the peasants. In classifying 
the big social groups according to their political tendencies we can, without 


* The ‘'Socialist-Revolutionaries” are more in lire nature of a terrorist eroup of in- 
tellectuals than the embryo of such a party, although objectively the activities of that 
group reduce thoniselres to this very matter of achieving (he aims of the revolution- 
ary and republican bouigeoNie. 
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danger of serious error, identify revolutionary and lepublicaii deioocrac) 
with the mass of the peasants — of course, in the same way and with the 
same reservations and implied conditions as we can identify the working 
class with Social-Democracy. In other words, we may formulate our con- 
elusions in the following way as well: in a revolutionary period the Confer- 
ence in its nalional*- political slogans unoonsciously descends to the level 
of the mass of the landlords. The Party Congress in its national political 
slogans raises the peasant masses to the revolutionary level. We challmga 
anvone who may accuse us of evincing a penchant for paradoxes because 
of this conclusion to refute the proposition that if we are not strong enough 
to bring the revolution to a successful conclusion, if the revolution termi 
nates in a “decisive victory” in the sense understood by the OsvobozhdeiUd, 
i.e., exclusively in the form of a representative assembly convened by the 
tsar, which could be called a constituent assembly only in derision — that 
this will be a revolution in which the landlord and big bourgeois element 
will preponderate. On the other hand, if we are destined to live through a 
really great revolution, if history prevents a “miscarriage,” this time, if we 
are strong enough to carry the revolution to the end, to a detasive victory, 
not in the Osvobozhdeniye or the new Iskra senlse of the word, then it will 
be a revolution in which the peasadt ,and proletarian element will prepon- 
derate. 

Some people may, perhaps, interpret the fact that we admit such pre- 
ponderance as a renunciation of the view that the impending revolution will 
be bourgeois in character. This is quite possible, considering how this coiv 
cept is misused in the Iskra. For this reason it will not be at all superfluous 
to dwell on this question. 

6. FROM WHAT DIRECTION IS THE PROLETARIAT THREATENED 
WITH THE DANGER OF HAVING ITS HANDS TIED IN THE 
STRUGGLE AGAINST THE INCONSISTENT BOURGEOISIE? 

• 

Marxists are absolutely convinced of the bourgeois character of the 
Russian revolution. What does this mean? It means that the democratic 
ch.anges in the political system and the social and economic changes, which 
have become indispensable for Russia, do" not in themselves imply the 
undermining of capitalism, the undermining of bourgeois domination; on 
the conteojy, they will, for the first time, really (dear the ground for a wide- 
spread and rapid European, and not Asiatic, development of capitalism; 
they will, for the first time, make it possible for the bourgeoisie to rule as 
a class. The Socialist-Revolutionaries cannot grasp this idea, for they are 
ignorant of the rudiments of the laws of development of commodity and 


We are not referring here to the special peasant slogans which were dealt with 
in separate resolutions. 
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capitalist production; they fail to see that even the complete success of a 
peasant uprising, even the redistribution of the whole of the land for the 
benefit of the peasants and in accordance with their desires (“Black Redis- 
tribution” or something of that .kind), will not destroy capitalism at all, 
but will, on the contrary, give an imprtus to its development and hasten 
the breaking up of the peasantry itself into classes. The failure to grasp 
this truth makes the Socialist-Revolutionaries unconscious ideologists of 
the petty bourgeoisie. Insistence on this truth is extremely important for 
Social-Democrats, not only theoretically but from the standpoint of prac- 
tical politics, for from it follows the necessity for the complete clas.s inde- 
pendence of the parly of the proletariat in the present “general democratic” 
movement. 

But it docs not at all follow from this that a democratic revolution 
(bourgeoi.s in its social and economic substance) is not of enormous in- 
terest for the proletariat. It does not at all follow from this that the demo- 
cratic revolution cannot take place in a form advantageous mainly to the 
big capitalist, the financial magnate and the “enlightened” landlord, as 
well as in a form advantageous to tlie peasant and to the worker. 

The new Iskra-ites thoroughly misunderstand the meaning and signifi- 
cance of the concept bourgeois revolution. Their arguments constantly reveal 
the underlying idea that a bourgeois revolulion is a revolution which can 
be of benefit only to the bourgeoisie. And yet nothing is more erroneous 
than such an idea. A bourgeois revolution is a revolution which does not 
go beyond the limits of the bourgeois, i.e., capitalist, .social and economic 
system. A bourgeois revolution expresses the needs of capitalist develop- 
ment, and far from destroying the foundations of captalism, it does the 
opposite, it broadens and strengthens them. This revolution therefore expres- 
seJs the interests not only of the working class, but of the entire bourgeoisie 
as well. Since the domination of the bourgeoisie over the working class is 
inevitable under capitalism, it is quite correct to say that a bourgeois rev- 
olution expresses the interests not so much of the proletariat as of the 
bbiirgeoisie. But it is entirely absurd to think that a bourgeois revolution 
does not e.xprcss the interests of the proletariat altogether. This absurd idea 
boils down either to the hoary Narodnik theory that a bourgeois revolution 
runs counter to the interests of the proletariat, and that therefore we have 
no need for bourgeois political liberty; or to anarchism, which rejects all 
participation of tlic proletariat in bourgeois politics, in a bourgeois revolu- 
tion and in bourgeois parliamentarfem. From the standpoint of theory, this 
idea disregards the elementary propositions of Marxism concerning the 
inevitability of capitalist development where commodity production exisrt,«. 
Marxism teaches that a society which is based on commodity production, 
and which has commiTcial intercourse with civilized capitalist nations, itself 
inevitably takes the road of capitalism at a certain stage of its development. 
Marxism has irrevocably broken with the ravings of the Narodniks and the 
anarchists to the effect that Russia, for instance, can avoid capitalist devel- 
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opmeiit, jump out of capitalism, or skip over it, along some path other 
than the path of the class struggle on the basis and within the framework 
of this same capitalism. 

All these principles of Marxism have been proved and explained over 
and over again in minute detail in general and with regard to Russia in 
particular. And from these principle it follows that the idea of seeking 
salvation for the working class in anything save the further development 
of capitalism is reaetiomry. In countries like Russia, the working class 
suffers not so much from capitalism as from the insufficient development 
of capitalism. The working class is therefore decidedly interested in the 
broadest, freest and most rapid development of capitalism. The removal 
of all the remnants of the old order which are hampering the broad, free 
and rapid development of capitalism is of decided advantage to the work- 
ing class. The bourgeois revolution is precisely a revolution which most 
resolutely sweeps away the survivals of the past, the remnants of serfdom 
(which include not only autocracy but monarchy as well) and which most 
fully guarantees the broadest, freest and most rapid development of capi- 
talism. 

That is why a bourgeois revolution is in the highest degree advantageous 
to the proletariat. A bourgeois revolution is absolutely necessary in the in- 
terests of the proldtariat. The more complete, determined .and consistent the 
bourgeois revolution, the more assured will be the proletarian struggle 
against the bourgeoisie for Socialism. Such a conclusion will appear new, 
or strange and paradoxical only to tlrose who are ignorant of the rudiments 
of scientific Socialism. And from this conclusion, among other things, fol- 
lows the thesis that, in a certain sense, a bourgeois revolution is more ad- 
vantageous to the proletariat than to the bourgeoisie. This thesis is unques- 
tionably correct in the following sense: it is to the advantage of the bour- 
geodsie to rely on certain remnants of the past a^ against the proletariat, 
for instance, on the monarchy, the standing army, etc. It is to the advan- 
tage of the bourgeoisie if the bourgeois revolution does not too resolutely 
sweep aw'ay all the remnants of the past, but leaves some of them, i,e,, if 
this revolution is not fully consistent, if it is not complete and if it is not 
determined and relentless. Social-Democrats often express this idea some- 
wliat differently by slating that the bourgeoisie betrays its own self, that the 
bourgeoisie betrays the cause of liberty, that the bourgeoisie is incapable 
of being consistently democratic. It is of greater advantage to the bour- 
geoisie if the necessary changes in the direction of bourgeois democracy 
take place more slowly, more gradually, more cautiously, less resolutely, 
by means of reforms and not by means of revolution; if these changes 
spare the “venerable” institutions of serfdom (such as the monarchy) as 
much as possible; if these changes develop as little as possible the inde- 
pendent revolutionary activity, initiative and energy of the common people, 
Le., the peasantry and especially the workers, for otherwise it will he easier 
for the workers, as the French say, “to hiteh the rifle from one shoulder to 
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the other,” i.e., to turn against the bourgeoisie the gunls which the bour- 
geois revolution will place in their hands, the liberty which the revolution 
will bring, the democratic institutions which will spring up on the ground 
that is cleared of serfdom. 

On the other hand, it is more advantageous for the working class if the 
necessary changes in the direction of bourgeois democracy take place by 
way of revolution and not by way of reform; for the way of reform is the 
way of delay, of procrastination, of the painfully slow decomposition of 
the putrid parts of the national organism. It is the proletariat and the 
peasantry that suffer first of all and most of all from this putrefaction. 
The revolutionary way is the way of quick amputation, which is the least 
painful to the proletariat, the way of the direct removal of the decompoa- 
ing parts, the way of fewest concessions to and least consideration for the 
monarchy and the disgusting, vile, rotten and contaminating institutions 
which go with it. 

So it is not only because of the censorship, not only for fear of the 
authorities that our bourgeois-liberal press deplores the possibility of a 
revolutionary way, is afraid of revolution, tries to frighten the tsar with 
the bogey of revolution, is anxious to avoid revolution, grovels and toadies 
for the sake of miserable reforms as a basis for a reformist way. This stand- 
point is shared not only by the Russkiye Vyedomosti, Syn Olecheslva, Nasha 
Zhizn and Nashi but also by the illegal, uncensored Osvobozhdeniye. 
The very position the bourgeoisie occupies as a class in capitalist society 
inevitably causes it to be inconsistent in the democratic revolution. The 
very position the proletariat occupies as a class compels it to be consistently 
democratic. The bourgeoisie looks backward, fearing democratic progress, 
which threatens to strengthen the proletariat. The proletariat has nothing 
to lose but its chains, but with the help of democracy it has the whole world 
to gain. That is why the more consistent the bourgeois revolution is in its 
democratic changes, the less it will limit itself to what is of advantage 
exclusively to the bourgeoisie. The more consistent the bourgeois revolution 
is, the greater the guarantees of the benefits that the proletariat and the 
peasantry will derive from the democratic revolution. 

Marxism teaches the proletarian not to keep aloof from the bourgeois 
revolution, not to be indifferent to it, not to allow the leadership of the 
revolution to be assumed by the bourgeoisie but, on the contrary, to take a 
most energetic part in it, to fight most resolutely for consistent proletarian 
democracy, for carrying the revolution to its conclusion. We cannot jump 
out of tile bourgeois-democratic confines of the Russian revolution, but we 
can vastly extend its boundaries, and within those boundaries we can and 
must fight for the interests of the proletaiiat, for its immediate needs and 
for the conditions that will make it possible to prepare its forces for the 

* Russkiye Vyedomosti (Russian Journal), Syn Otechestva (Son of the Fatherland), 
Nasha Zhizn (Our Life) and Nashi Dni (Our Days ) — ^newspapers published by the 
bonrgeois liberal party. — Ed. 
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complete victory that ia to come. There are different kinds of bourgeois 
democrats. The Monarchiat-Zemstvo-iat, who favours an upper chamber, 
and who “asks” for universal suffrage while secretly, sub rosa, striking a 
bargain with tsarism for a curtailed constitution, is also a bourgeois-demo- 
crat. And the peasant who is fighting, arms in hand, against the landlords 
and the government officials and with a “naive republicanism” proposes to 
“kick out the tsar”'*’ is also a bourgeois-democrat. There are bourgeois- 
democratic regimes like the one in Germany and also like the one in Eng- 
land, like the one in Austria and also like the ones in America or Switzer- 
land. Ho would be a fine Marxist indeed, who in a period of democratic 
revolution failed to see the difference between the degrees of democracy, 
the difference in the natures of its various forms and confined himself to 
“smart” sophisms to the effect that, after all, this is “a bourgeois revolu- 
tion” and the fruits of a “bourgeois revolution.” 

Our new hkra-itea are wiseacres of just this sort, wbo take pride in their 
ahort-si^tedness. They confine themselves to disquisitions on the bour- 
geois nature of the revolution just when and where it is necessary to be 
able to draw a distinction between republican-revolutionary and monarchist- 
liberal bourgeois democrats, to say nothing of the distinction between in- 
consistent bourgeois democratism and consistent proletarian democratism. 
They are satisfied — as if they had really become like the “man in the 
muffler”** — to converse dolefully about a “process of mutual struggle of 
antagonistic classes,” when the question is one of giving democratic leader- 
ship in the present revolution, of laying stress on progressive democratic 
slogans as distinguished from the treacherous slogans of Mr. Struve and 
Co., of bluntly and straightforwardly stating the immediate aims of the 
really revolutionary struggle of the proletariat and the peasantry, as dis- 
tinguished from the liberal haggling of the landlords and manufacturers. 
At the present time the substance of the question, which you, gentlemen, 
have 'missed, is whether our revolution will result in a real, great victory, 
or merely in a wretched deal, wh^er it will go so far as the xevoluitionary- 
democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry, or whether it 
will “peter out” in a liberal constitution d la Shipov. 

At first sight it might appear that in raising the question we are deviating 
entirely from onr subject. But .it is only at firdt sight thait this may appear 
to be &o. As a matter of fact, it Js precisely this question that is at the root 
of the difference in principle which has already become clearly marked be- 
tween the Social-Democratic tactics of the Third Congress of the Russian 
Social-Democratic Labour Party and the taotios initial^ by the Conference 
of the new Iskra-ites. The latter have already taken not two but three steps 


* See the Osvobozhdetdye, No. 71, page 337, footnote 2. 

*♦ The "man in the muffler ” — a narrow-minded, hide-bound oonaemtive who stub- 
bornly persists in shutting his eyes to the actual conditions of life. A character de- 
picted in a story under tile spme title by A. Chekhov. — JSd. 
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back, resurrecting the mistakes of Eoonomism in solving problems ibal 
are incomparably more complex, more iinporlant and more vital to tho 
workers’ party, viz., questions of its tactics in lime of revolution. That is 
why we must analyse the question we have raised with all due altonlion. 

The section of the new Iskra-ite resolution which we have quoted above 
points out the danger of Social-Democracy tying its hands in the struggle 
against the inconsistent policy of the bourgeoisie, the danger of its becom- 
ing merged in bourgeois democracy. The idea of this danger runs like a 
thread through all the literature typical of the new Iskra, it is the real 
crux of the principle involved in our Party split (ever since the time the 
elements of squabbling in this split were wholly eclipsed by the elements 
of a turn towards Economism). And without any equivocation we admit 
that this danger really exists, that just at the present time, at the height of 
the Russian revolution, this danger has become particularly serious. The 
pressing and extremely responsible duty of finding out from which side this 
danger actually threatens devolves on all of us theoreticians — ^as I 
should prefer to say of myself — publicists of Social-Democracy, For the 
source of our disagreement is not a dispute as to whether such a danger 
exists, but the dispute as to whether it is caused hy the so-called Jehvostism 
of the “Minority” or the so-called revolutionism of the “Majority.” 

To obviate all misinterpretations and misunderstanding, let us first of 
all note that the danger to which we arc referring lies not in the subjec- 
tive, but in the objective aspect of the matter, not in the formal position 
which Social-Democracy will take in the struggle, but in the material out- 
come of the entire present revolutionary struggle. The question is not 
whether this or that Social-Democratic group will want to merge in bour- 
geois-democracy or whether they are conscious of the fact that they are 
about to be merged. Nobody suggests that. We do not suspect any Social- 
Democrat of harbouring such a desire, and this is not at all a question 
of desires. Nor is it a question of whether this or that Social-Democratic 
group will preserve its formal identity, its diversity from and independ- 
ence of bourgeois-democracy throughout the course of the revolution. 
They may not only proclaim such “independence” but even retain it for- 
mally, and yet It may turn, out that their hands will nonetheldss be tied 
in the struggle against the inconsistency of the bourgeoisie. The final 
political result of the revolution may be that, in spite of the formal “inde- 
pendence” of Social-Democracy, in spite of its complete organizational 
independence as a separate parly, it will in fact no longer be independent, 
it will not be able to put the imprint of its proletarian independence on 
the course of events, will prove so weak that, on the whole and in the last 
analysis, its “merging” in bourgeois-democracy will nonetheless be a his- 
torical fact. 

That is what constitutes the real danger. Now let us see whei-e tlie threat 
comes from; from the fact that Social-Democracy as represented by llie new 
Iskra is deviating to the Right — as we believe; or from the fact that Social- 
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Democracy as represented by the “Majority,” the Vperyod^ etc., is deviat- 
ing to the Left — as the new IskraAtzs believe. 

The answer to this question, as we have pointed out, depends on the 
objective combination of the actions of the various social forces. Our 
Marxian analysis of Russian life has given us a theoretical insight into the 
nature of those forces; now their nature is being revealed in practice by 
the open action of groups and classes in the course of the revolution. Thus, 
the entire theoretical analysis made by the Marxists long before the period 
we are now passing through, as well as all the practical observations of die 
development of revolutionary events, shows that from the standpoint of ob- 
jective conditions there are two possible alternatives for the course and out- 
come of the revolution in Russia. A change in the economic and political 
system in Russia along bourgeois-democratic lines is inevitable and una- 
voidable. There is no power on earth that can prevent such a change. But 
the combined actions of the existing forces which are effecting that change 
may result in one of two allemalives, may bring about one of two alterna- 
tive forms of that change. Either 1) the result will be a “decisive victory of 
the revolution over tsarism,” or 2) the forces will be inadequate for a 
decisive victory and the matter will end in a deal between tsarism and the 
most “inconsistent” and most “self-sedcing” elements of the bourgeoisie. 
All the infinite variety of detail and combinations, which no one is able 
to foresee, reduce themselves — in general and on the whole — to either the 
one or the other of these two outcomes. 

Let us now consider these outcomes, first, from the standpoint of their 
social significance and, secondly, from the standpoint of the position of 
Social-Democracy (its “merging” or “having its hands tied”) in one or the 
other case. 

What is a “decisive victory of the revolution over tsarism”? We have al- 
readiy seen that in using this expression the new /s4ra-ites do not grasp even 
its immediate political significance. Still less do they seem to understand the 
class essence of. this concept. Surely we Marxists must in no way allow our- 
selves to he deluded by words, such as “revolution” or “the great Russian 
revolution,” -as do many revolutionary democrats (of the type of Capon). 
We must be perfectly clear in our own minds as to what real social forces 
are opposed to “tsarism” (which is a real force, perfectly intelligible to all) 
and are capable of gaining a “decisive victory” over it. Such a force can- 
not be the big bourgeoisie, the landlords, the manufacturers, the kind of 
“society” which follows the lead of the Osvobozlid&ntsi. We see that these 
do not even want a decisive victory. We know that owing to their class 
position they are incapable of waging a decisive struggle against tsarism; 
they are too greatly handiaapped by the shackles of private property, capi- 
tal and land to enter into a decisive struggle. They need tsarism with its 
bureaucratic, police and military forces against the proletariat and the 
peasantry far too much for them to be able to strive for its destruction. 
No, the only force capable of gaining “a decisive victory over tsarism,” is 
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the people, i.e., the proletariat and the peasantry, if we lake the main, hig 
forces and distiribute the rural and urban petty bourgeoisie (also part of 
"the people”) between the two, “A decisive victory of the revolution over 
tearism” is the revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletaiiat and 
the peasantry. Our new /skra-ites cannot escape from this conclusion, which 
Vperyod pointed out long ago. There is no one else who is capable of 
gaining a decisive victory over tsarism. 

And such a viictory will be precisely a •dictatorship, i.e., it must inev- 
itably rely on military force, on the arming of the masses, on an uprising, 
and not on institutions of one kind or another, established in a “lawful” 
or “peaceful” way. It can be only a dictatorship, for the realization of the 
•changes which are urgently and absolutely indispensable for the proletar- 
iat and the peasantry will call forth the •desperate resistance of the lan>d- 
lords, of the big bourgeoisie and of tsarism. Without a dictatorship it is 
impossible to break down that resistance and to repel the counter-revolu- 
tionary attempts. But of course it will be a democratic, not a Socialist 
dictatorship. It will not be able (without a series of intermediary stages of 
revolutionary development) to afl'ect the foundations of capitalism. At best 
it may bring about a radical redistribution of landed property in favour 
of the peasantry, establish consistent and full democracy including the for- 
mation of a republic, eradicate all the oppressive features of Asiatic bond- 
age, not only in village but also in factory life, lay the foundation for a 
thorough improvement in the position of the workers and for a rise in 
their standard of living, and — ^last but not least* — carry the revolutionary 
conflagration into Europe. Such a victory will by no means as yet trans- 
form our bourgeois revolution into a Socialist revolution ; the democratic 
revolution will not directly overstep the bounds of bourgeois social and 
economic relationships; nevertheless, the significance of such a victory for 
the future development of Russia and of the whole world will be immense. 
Nothing will raise the revolutionary energy of the world proletariat so 
much, nothing will .shorten the path leading to its complete victory to such 
an extent, as this decisive victory of the revolution that has now started in 
Russia. 

How probable such a victory is, is another question. We are not in the 
least inclined to be unreasonably optimistic on that score, we do not for 
a moment forget the immense dilBculties of this task, but since we are out 
to fight we must desire victory and be able to point out the right road to 
it. Tendencies capable of leading to such a victory undoubtedly exLst. True, 
our, Social-Democratic, influence on the masses of the proletariat is as yet 
exceedingly inadequate; the revolutionary influence on the mass of the 
peasantry is altogether insignificant; the proletariat, and especially ihu 
peasantry, are still frightfully scattered, backward and ignorant. But revo- 
lution consolidates and enlightens rapidly. Every step in the development 


♦ "Lest but not least” in English in the Russian text,— Ed, 
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of tlie revolulion rouses iho masses and attracts them with irresistible force 
to the side of the revolutionary program, as the only program that fully and 
consistently expresses their real and vital interests. 

Accoi'ding to a law of mechanics, every action produces an equal reac- 
tion, In history also the destructive force of a revolution is to a considerable 
extent dependent on how strong andi protracted was the suppression of the 
striving for liberty, and how profound is the contradiction between the 
antediluvian “superstructure” and the living force of the present epoch. 
The international political situation, too, is in many respects shaping itself 
in a way most (advantageous for the Russian revolution. The uprising of the 
workers and peasants has already started ; it is sporadic, spontaneous, weak, 
but it unquestionably and undoubtedly proves the existence of forces capable 
of waging a decisive struggle and inarching towards a decisive vi'olory. 

If these forces prove inadequate, tsarism will have time to conclude the 
deal which is already in preparation by Messieurs the Bulygins on the one 
side, and Messieurs the Struves, on ihe other. Then the whole thing nill 
end in a curtailed constitution, or, if the worst comes to the worfet, even 
in a travesty of a constitution. This will also he a “bourgeois revolution," 
but it will he an abortive, miscarried, half-baked revolution. Social-Democ- 
racy entertains no illusions on that score, it knows the treacherous nature 
of the bourgeoisie, it will not lo-se heart or abandon its persistent, patient, 
sustained work of educating the proletariat in the spirit of class conscious- 
ness even in the moat uninspiring, humdrum days of bourgeois-constitution- 
al “Shipov” blfes. Such an outcome would be more or less similar to the 
outcome of almost all Uie democratic revolutions in Europe durmg the 
nineteentli century, and our Party development would then proceed along 
a thorny, hard and long, but familiar and beaten trail. 

The question now arises: In which of these two possible outcomes will 
Social-Democracy find its hands actually tied in the fight against the in- 
consistent and self-seeking bourgeoisie, find itself actually “merged,” or 
almost so, in bourgeois democracy? 

We need only put this question clearly to have no difficulty in answering 
it without a moment’s hesitation. 

If the bourgeoisie succeeds in frustrating the Russian revolution by com- 
ing to terms with tsarism, Social-Democracy will find its hands actually 
tied in the fight against the inconhisient bourgeoisie; Social-Democracy will 
find itself merged “in bourgeois democracy” in the sense that the proletar- 
iat will not succeed in putting its clear imprint on the revolution, will not 
succeed in settling assounts with tsarism in proletarian or, as Marx used 
to say, “in plebeian” fashion. 

If ihe revolution gains a decisive victory — ^then we shall Settle accounts 
with tsarism in the Jacobin, or, if you like, in the plebeian way. “The terror 
In France,” wrote Marx in 1848 in the famous Nem Rheinkche Zeitmgi 
“was nothing hut la plebeian way of settling accounts with the enemies of 
the bourgeoisie: absolutism, feudalism and philistinism.” (See Marx, Nach' 
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lass, Mehring’s edition, Vol, III, p. 211.) Have those people who, in a 
period of a democratic revolution, try to frighten the Social-Democratic 
workers in Russia with tlie bogey of “Jacobinism” ever stopped to think of 
the significance of these words of Marx? 

The Girondists of contemporary Russian Social-Democracy, the new 
Ishra-ites, do not merge with the Osvobozkdenisi, but in point of fact they 
follow, by reason of the nature of their slogans, in the wake of the latter. 
And the Osvobozhdentsi, i.e., the representatives of the liberal bourgeoisie, 
wish to settle accounts with tho autocracy gently, as befits reformers, in a 
yielding manner, so as not to offend the aristocracy, the nobles, the court — 
cautiously, without breaking anything — kindly and politely, as befits gentle- 
men in white gloves (like the ones Mr. Petrunkcvich borrowed from a 
bashi-hazouk to wear at the reception of “representatives of the people” (?) 
held by Nicholas the Bloody. See Proletary, No. 5. 

The Jacobins of contemporary Social-Democracy — the Bolsheviks, the 
adherents of the Vperyod {Vperyodovtsi), the Congress people {Syezdovtsi) , 
or adherents of the Proletary {Proletartsv),^-'- or whatever wc may call 
them — wish by their slogans to inspire the revolutionary and republican 
petty bourgeoisie, and especially the peasantry, to rise to the level of the 
consistent democratism of the proletariat, which fully retains its individuality 
ah a class. They want the people, i.e,, the proletariat and the peasantry, 
to settle accounts with the monarchy and the aristocnacy in a “plebeian 
way,” ruthlessly destroying the enemies of liberty, crushing tlielr resistance 
by force, making no concessions whatever to the accursed heritage of serf- 
dom, of Asiatic barbarism and of all that is an insult to mankind. 

This, of course, does not mean that we necessarily propose to imitate the 
Jacobins in 1793, to adopt their views, program, slogans and methods of 
action. Nothing of the kind. Our program is not an old one, it is a new 
one — tho minimum program of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour 
Party, We have a new slogan: the revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of 
the proletariat and the peasantry. We shall also have, if we live to see a 
real victory of the revolution, new methods of action, concordant with the 
nature and aims of the working-class Party that is striving for a complete 
Socialist revolution. By our comparison we merely want to explain that the 
representatives of the progressive class of the twentieth century, of the 
proletariat, i.e., the Social-Democrats, are divided into two wings (the op- 
portunist and the revolutionary) similar to those into which the repre- 


Lenin refers to an episode which occurred in June 1905, when a delegation 
of Zemstvo reprc-ientatives called on Nicholas II. In the last moment, just before 
the tsar appeared, it was notired that tlie liberal Petrunkevich had no white ^oves 
on and one of tho colonels of the tsar’s bodyguard gave Petrunkevich his gloves. — Ed, 
** VpeTyodovtsi, Syezdovtsi, Ptoletarisi are all meant to designate the Bolsheviks 
and refer to the newspaper Vperyod (Foruiatd) publi'^hcd by the Bolsheviks, to the 
Third Party Congress convened by them, and to the paper Proletary, published 
by decision of the Third Party Congress beginning with May, 1905. — Ed. 
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sentatives of the progressive class of the eighteenth century, ihe bourgeoi. 
aie, were divided, i,e,, the Girondists and the Jacobins, 

Only in the event of a complete victory of the democratic revolution will 
the proletariat have its hands free in the struggle against the inconsistent 
bourgeoisie, only in that event will it not become “merged” in bourgeois 
democracy, but will leave its proletarian or rather proletarian-peasant im- 
print on the whole revolution. 

In a word, in order that it may not find itself with its hands tied in the 
struggle against the inconsistent bourgeois democrats, the proletariat must 
be sufficiently class-conScious and strong to rouse the peasantry to revolu-’ 
lionary consciousness, to direct its attack, and thereby to pursue the line 
of consistent proletarian democratism independently. 

That is how matters stand with regard to tire question of the danger of 
having our hands tied in the struggle against the inconsistent bourgeoisie— 
a question so unsatisfactorily answered by the new /sftra-ites. The bourgeoi- 
sie will always be inconsistent. There is nothing more naive and futile than 
attempts to set forth conditions and points,* which if satisfied, would 
enable us to consider the bourgeois democnat a sincere friend of the people. 
Only the proletariat can be a consistent fighter for democracy. It may 
become a victorious fighter for democracy only if the peasant masses join 
its revolutionary struggle. If the proletariat ds not strong enough for ihfe, 
the bourgeoisie will be at the head of the domocratic revolution and will 
impart to it an inconsistent and self-seeking nature. Nothing short of a 
revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry 
can prevent this. 

Thus, we arrive at tire undoubted conclusion that it is precisely the new 
Iskrorile tactiCfe, by reason of their objective significance, that are playing 
into the hands of the bourgeois democrats. Preaching organizational diffu- 
siveness, to the extent of advocating plebiscites, advocating the principle of 
compromise and the divorcement of Party literature from the Party, dero- 
gating from the aims of armed insurrection, confusing the popular political 
slogans of the revolutionary proletariat with those of the monarchist bour- 
geoisie, distorting the requisites for a “decisive victory of the revolution 
over tsarism” — all this taken together constitutes that very policy of khvost- 
ism in a revolutionary period which perplexes the proletariat, disorganizes 
it, confuses its understanding and derogates from the tactics of Social- 
Democracy, instead of pointing out the only way to victory and of rallying 
all the revolutionary and republican elements of the people to the slogan 
of the proletariat. 

* « » 

In order to confirm this conclusion at which we have arrived on the basis 
of our analysis of the resolution, let us approach this same question from 

• As was attempted by Starovyer in his resolution, annulled by die Third Con- 
gress, and as is attempted by the Conference in an equally bungled resolution. 
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Other angles. Let us see, first, how a simple and outspoken Menshevik il- 
lustrates the new Iskva tactics in the Georgian Social-Democrat, And, Sec- 
ondly, let us see who is actually making use of the new Iskra slogans in 
the present political situation. 

7. THE TACTICS OF “ELIMINATING THE CONSERVATIVES 
FROM THE GOVERNMENT” 

The article in the organ of the Tiflis Menshevik “Committee” {Social- 
Democrat, No. 1) to which we have just referred is entitled “The Zemsky 
Sobor and Our Tactics.” Its author has not yet entirely forgotten our pro- 
gram; he advances the slogan of a republic, but this is how he discusses 
tactics: 

“It is possible to point out two ways of achieving this goal (a re- 
public) ; either completely to ignore the Zemsky Sobor convened by 
the government and to defeat the government by force of arms, form 
a revolutionary government and convene a constituent assembly, or 
to declare die Zemsky Sobor the centre of our actions, influencing its 
composition and activity by force of arms and either forcibly com- 
pelling it to declare itself a constituent assembly or convening a consti- 
tuent assembly through it. These two tactics differ from one another 
to a very marked degree. Let us see which of the two is more advan- 
tageous to us.” 

This is how the Russian new Ishra-ites set forth the ideas which were 
subsequently incorporated in the resolution we have analysed. Note that 
this was written before the battle of Tsushima,* when the Bulygin “scheme” 
had not yet seen the light of day. Even the liberals were losing their pa- 
tience and were expressing their lack of confidence in the pages of the legal 
press ; but a new Iskra-ite Social-Democrat proved more credulous tiian the 
liberals. He declares that the Zemsky Sobor “is being convened” and trusts 
the tsar to such an extent that he proposes to make this as yet non-existent 
Zemsky Sobor (or, possibly, “State Duma” or “Advisory Legislative Assem- 
bly”?) the centre of our actions. Being more outspoW and straightfor- 
ward than the authors of the resolution adopted at the conference, our 
Tiflisian does not put the two “tactics” (which he expounds with inimitable 
naivete) on a par, hut declares tliat the second is more “advantageous.” 
Just listen: 

“The first tactics. As you know, the coming revolution is a bour- 
geois revolution, i.e., it's purpose is to effect such changes in the 


* Tsushima — the naval battle between a Russian squadron and the Japanese fleet 
(May 27-28, 1905) off Tsushima Island (Korea Strait) which ended in the utter de- 
feat of the former. — Ed. 
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present system as are of Interest not only to the proletariat but to tlia 
whole of bourgeois society. All classes are opposed to the government, 
even the capitalists themselves. The militant proletariat and the mili- 
tanl bourgeoisie are in a certain sense marching together and jo intl y 
attacking the autocracy from different sides. The government is com- 
pletely isolated and lacks public sympathy. For this reason it is very 
easy to destroy it. The whole of the Russian proletariat is not yet 
sufficiently class-conscious and organized to be able to carry out the 
revolution by itself. And even if it were able to do so, it would 
carry through a proletarian (Socialist) revolution and not a bour- 
geois revolution. Hence, it is in our interests that the government re- 
main without allies, that it be unable to disunite the opposition, ally 
the bourgeoisie to itself and leave the proletariat isolated. . . 

So, it is in the interests of the proletariat that the tsarist government 
shall not be able to disunite the bourgeoisie and the proletariat! Is it not 
by mistake that this Georgian organ is called Social-Democrat instead of 
being called the Osvobozhdeniye? And note the peerless philosophy with 
regard to a democratic revolution! Is it not obvious that this poor Tiflisian 
is hopelessly confused by the pedantic, khuostist interpretation of the con- 
cept “bourgeois revolution”? He discusses the question of the possible 
isolation of the proletariat in a dmocralic revolution and forgets . . . for- 
gets about a trifle ... about the peasantry! Of the possible allies of the 
proletariat he knows and favours the landowning Zemstvo-ists and is not 
aware of the peasants. And this in the Caucasus! Well, were we not right 
when we said that by its method of reasoning the new hkra was sinking 
to the level of the monarchist bourgeoisie instead of raising the revolution- 
ary peasantry to the position of an ally? 

“ . . . Otherwise the defeat of the proletariat and the victory of the 
government are inevitable. This is just what the autocracy is striving 
for. In its Zemsky Sobor it will undoubtedly attract to its side the 
representatives of the nobility, of the Zemstvos, the city Dumas, the 
universities and similar bourgeois institutions. It will try to appease 
them with petty concessions, thereby reconoiling them to itself. Strength- 
ened in this way, it will direct all its blows against the working 
people who will have been isolated. It is our duty to prevent such 
an unfortunate outcome. But can this be done by the first method? Let 
us assume that we paid no attention whatever to the Zemsky Sobor, 
but started to prepare for insurrection ourselves, and one fine day 
came out on the streete armed and ready for battle. The result would 
be that we would be confronted not with one hut with two enemies: 
the government and the Zemsky Sobor. While we would he preparing, 
they would have had time to come to terms, to enter into an agre& 
meat with one another, to draw up a constitution advantageous to ihem- 
selves, and to divide power between them. These tactics are of direct 
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advantage to the government, and we must reject them in no uncer- 
tain fashion, . . 

Now this is frankl We must resolutely reject the “tactics” of preparing 
an uprising because the government “would have had time” to come to 
terms with the bourgeoisie! Can one find in the old literature of the most 
rabid “Economism” anything that would even approximate such a disgrace 
to revolutionary Social-Democracy? That uprisings and outbreaks of work- 
ers and peasants are taking place here and there is a fact. The Zemsky So- 
bar is a Bulygin promise. And the Social-Democr^ in the city of Tiflte de- 
cides: to reject the tactics of preparing an uprising and to waft for a 
“centre ol influence” — ^the Zemsky Sobor. - - . 

“. . . The second tactics, on the contrary, consist in placing the 
Zemsky Sahor under our surveillance, in not giving it the opportunity 
of acting according to its own will and entering into an agreement 
with the government,i‘ 

“We support the Zemsky Sobor to the extent that it fights the 
autocracy, and we fight against it in all cases of reconciliation with 
the autocracy on it^ part. By energetic interference and force we shall 
cause a split among the deputies,* ** rally the radicals to our aide, elim- 
inate the conservatives from the government and thus put the whole 
Zemsky Sobor on the path of revolution. Thanks to such tactics the 
government will always remain isolated, the opposition strong and 
thereby the establishment of a democratic system will be facilitated.” 

Well, well! Let anyone now say that we exaggerate the new /siro-ites’ 
turn to the most vulgar semblance of Economism. This is positively like 
the famous powder for exterminating flies; you catch the fly, sprinkle it 
with the powder and the fly will die. Split the deputies of the Zemsky So- 
bor by force, “eliminate the conservatives from the government” — and the 
whole Zemsky Sobor will take the path of revolution. ... No “Jacobin” 
armed uprising of any sort, but just like that, m genteel, almost parlia- 
mentary fashion, “influencing” the members of the Zemsky Sobor. 

Poor Russia! It has been said of her tliat she always wears the outmoded 
bonnets that Europe discards. We have no parliament as yet, evmi Buly- 
gin has not yet promised one, but there is parliamentary cretinism galore. 

“. , .How should this interference be effected? First of all, we shall 
demand that the Zemsky Sobor bo convened on the basis of universal 
and equal suffrage, direct elections and secret ballot. Simultaneously 


* By wliat means con the Zemstvo-ists be deprived of their own will? Perhaps by 
the use of a special sort of litmus peper ? 

** Heavens! This is certainly rendering toctics "profound”! There are no forces 
available to fight in the Streets, but it is possible “to split the deputies” “by force.” 
Listen, comrade from Tiflis, one may prevaricate, hut one should know the hmit. . . . 
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with the announcement* of this method of election, complete free- 
dom to carry on the election campaign, i.e., freedom of assembly, of 
speech and of the press, the inviol^ility of the voters and those elected 
and the release of all political prisoners must he made law.** The 
elections themselves must be fixed as late as possible so that we have 
sufficient time to inform and prepare the people. And since the draft- 
ing of the regulations governing the convocation of the Sobor has 
been entrusted to a commission headed by Bulygin, Minister of the 
Interior, we should also exert pressure on this commission and on its 
members.*** If the Bulygin Commission refused to satisfy our de- 
mands i**** and grants suffrage only to property owners, then we 
must interfere in these elections and, by revolutionary means, force 
the voters to elect progressive candidates and to demand a constituent 
assembly in the Zemsky Sobor. Finally, we must impel the Zemsky 
Sobor to convene a constituent assembly or to declare itself to be such, 
resorting to all possible measures for this purpose: demonstrations, 
Btrikea, and, if need be, insurrection. The armed proletariat must con- 
stitute itself the defender of the constituent assembly, and both to- 
gether***** will march forward to a democratic republic. 

“Such are the Social-Democratic tactics, and they alone will secure 
us victory.” 

Let not the reader imagine that this incredible rubbish is simply a maid- 
en attempt at writing on the part of some new Iskra-adheient who has no 
authority and no influence. No, this is what is stated in the organ of an 
entire committee of new Iskra-hea, the TiHis Committee. More than that. 
This rubbish has been openly endorsed by the '^Iskra” in No, 100 of which 
we read the following about that issue of the Social-Democrat; 

“The first issue is edited in a lively and competent manner. The 
experienced hand of a capable editor and publicist is perceptible , . , . 
It may be said with all confidence that the newspaper will carry out 
the task it has set itself brilliantly.'* 

Yes! If that task is clearly to show one and all the utter ideological bank- 
ruptcy of new /sAra-ism, then it has indeed been carried out “brilliantly.” 
No one could have expressed the new /sira-ites’ degradation to liberal bour- 
geois opportunism in a more “lively, competent and capable” manner. 


* In Iskra? 

** By Nicholas? 

*** So this is what is meant hy the tactics of "eliminating the conservatives from 
the government” I 

vvv* surely such a thing cannot happen if we follow these conect and profound 
tactical 

***** Both the aimed proletariat and the conservatives ‘’eliminated from the govern- 
ment”? 
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8. OSVOBOZHDENIYE-ISM AND NEW ISKRA-ISM 

Let us now proceed to another graphic confirmation of the political mean- 
ing of new /sftro-ism. 

In a splendid, remarkahle and most instructive article, entitled “How 
To Find Oneself” {Osvobozhdeniye, No. 71), Mr. Struve wages war against 
the “programmatic revolutionism” of our extreme parties. Mr. Struve is 
particularly displeased with me personally.* As for myself, Mr. Struve 
could not please me more: I could not wish for a better ally in the fight 
against the reviving Economism of the new /sftra-ites and the utter lack of 
principles displayed by the “Socialist-Revolutionaries.” On some other 
occasion we shall relate how Mr. Struve and the Osvobozhdeniye proved in 
practice how utterly reactionary are the “amendments” to Marxism made 
in the draft program of the Socialist-Revolutionaries. We have already re- 
peatedly spoken about how Mr. Struve rendered me honest, faithful and 
real service every time he approved of the new /sftro-ites in principle,^* and 
we shall say so once more now. 

* ‘‘In comparison with the revolutionism of Messrs. Lenin and associotes, the rev* 
oluiionism of the West European Social-Democracy of Bebel, and even of Kautsicy, is 
opportunism; but the foundations of even this already toned down revolutionism 
have been undermined and washed away by history.” A most irate thrust. Only 
Mr. Struve is mistaken in thinking that it is possible to pile everything on me, as if 
I were dead. It is sufficient for me to make a challenge to Mr. Struve, which he will 
never be able to accept. When and where did I call the revolutionism of Bebel and 
Kautsky “opportunism”? When and where did I ever claim to have created any sort 
of special trend in international Social-Democracy not identical with the trend of 
Bebel and Kautsky? When and where have there been manifest differences between 
me, on the one hand, and Bebel and Kautsky on the other — differences even slightly 
approximating in seriousness the differences between Bebel and Kautsky, for instance, 
in Breslau on the agrarian quesdon? Let Mr. Struve try to answer these three ques- 
tions. 

And to our readers we say; The liberal bourgeoisie everywhere and always has 
recourse to the method of assuring its adherents in a given country that ihe Social- 
Democrats of that country are the most unreasonable, whereas their comrades in a 
neighbouring country are “good boys.” The Gennan bourgeoisie has held up those 
"good boys” of French Socialists as models for the Bebels and the Kantskys hundreds 
of times. The French bourgeoisie quite recently pointed to the “good boy” Bebel as 
a model for the French Socialists. It is on old trick, Mr. Struve! You will find only 
children and ignoramuses swallowing that bait. The complete unanimity of international 
revolutionary Social-Democracy on all major questions of program and tactics is an 
incontrovertible fact. 

** Let us remind the reader that the article [by Flekhanov — Ed,] “What Should 
Not be Done?" (Iskra No. 52) was hailed with pomp and fanfare by the Osvobozh- 
deniye as a “noteworthy turn” towards concessions to the opportunists. The trend of 
the principles behind the new Iskra ideas was especially lauded by the Osvobozhdeniye 
in an item on the split among the Russian Social-Democrats. Commenting on Trotsky’s 
pamphlet, “Our Political Tasks,” the Osvobozhdeniye pointed out the similarity be- 
tween the ideas of this author and what was once written and said by the editors 
of the Rabocheye Dyeio, Krichevsky, Martynov, Akimov (see ffie leaflet entitled “An 
Obliging Liberal” published by the Yperyod). The Osvobozhdeniye weleomed Mar- 
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Mr, Struve’s article conlain!s a number of very interesting statements, 
wbicli we can note here only in passing. He intends “to create Russian 
democracy by relying on class collaboration and not on class struggle,” in 
which case “the socially privileged intelligentsia” (something in the nature 
of the “cultured nobility” to which Mr. Struve makes obeisance with the 
grace of a genuinely fashionable . , . lackey) will bring the weight of its 
“social position” (the weight of 'its moneybags) to this “non-clash” party. 
Mr. Struve expresses the desire to show the youth the worthlessness “of the 
radical commonplace to the effect that the bourgeoisie has become frightened 
and has sold out iho proletariat and the cause of liberty.” (We welcome 
this desire witli all our heart. Notliing would confirm the correctness of 
this Marxian “commonplace” better than a war waged against it by Mr. 
Struve. Please, Mr. Struve, don’t pigeon-hole this splendid plan of yours!) 

For the purposes of our subject it is important to note the practiced slo- 
gans against which this politically sensitive representative of the Russian 
bourgeoisie, who is so responsive to the slightest change in the weather, is 
fighting at the present time. First, he is fighting against the slogan of re- 
publicanism. Mr. Struve is firmly convinced that this slogan is “incompre- 
hensible and foreign to the masses of the people” (he forgets to add; com- 
prehensible, but not of advantage to the bourgeoisie! ) . We should like to see 
what reply Mr. Struve would get from the workers in our study circles and 
at our mass meetings! Or are the workers not of the people? And what 
about the peasants ? They are given to what Mr. Struve calls “naive republi- 
canism” (“to kick Out the tsar”) — but the liberal bourgeoisie believes that 
naive republicanism will be replaced not by deliberate republicanism but 
by deliberate monarchism! Qa depend, Mr. Struve; it all depends on 
circumstances. Neither tsarism nor the bourgeoisie can do other than oppose 
a radical improvement in the condition of the peasantry at tlie expense of 
the landed estates, whereas the working class cannot but assist the peasantry 
in this respect. 

Secondly, Mr, Struve assures us that “in a civil war the -party that 
attacks, always proves to be in the wrong,” This idea verges closely on the 
above-mentioned trends of the new Iskra ideas. We will not say, of course, 
that in civil war it is always advantageous to attack; no, Sometimes de- 
fensive tactics are imperative for a time. But to apply a proposition like 
the one Mr. Struve has made to Russia in 1905 merely means to reveal 
some of that "radical commonplace” (“the bourgeoisie takes fright and 
betrays the cause of liberty”). Whoever now refuses to attack the autocracy 
and reaction, whoever is not making preparations for such an attack, whoever 
is not advocating it, lakes the name of adherent of the revolution in vain. 


tynoT’a pamphlet on the two dictatorahips (c/. the item in the Yperyod No. 9). Finally, 
Starovyer's belated complaints about the old alogan of the old hkra, “first draw a 
line of demarcation and then unite,” met with apecial sympathy on the part of the 
Osvoboxhdeniye. 
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Mr. Struve condemns the slogans calling for “secrecy” and “rioting” (a 
riot being “an uprising in miniature”) . Mr. Struve spurns both the one and 
the other—and he does so from the standpoint of “approaching the masses!” 
We should like to ask Mr. Struve whether he can point to any passage in, 
for instance, What Is To Be Done? — ^tlie work of an extreme revolutionary 
from his standpoint — ^which advocates rioting. As regards “secrecy” is there 
really much difference between, for example, us and Mr. Struve? Are we 
not both working on “illegal” newspapers Avhich are being smuggled into 
Bussia “secretly” and which serve the “Secret” groups of either the 
Osvobozhdeniye League or the R.S.D,L.P.? Our workers* mass meetings are 
often held “secretly” — ^that sin does exist. But what about the meetings of 
the gentlemen of the Osvobozhdeniye League? Is there any reason why you 
should brag, Mr, Struve, and look down upon the despised partisans of 
despised secrecy? 

, True, the supplying of arms to the workers demands strict secrecy. On 
this point Mr, Struve is rather more outspoken. Just listen: “As regards 
armed insurrection or a revolution in the technical sense, only mass propa- 
ganda in favour of a democratic program can create the social psychology 
requisite for a general armed uprising. Thus, even from the point of view 
that an armed uprising is the inevitable consummation of the present strug- 
gle for emancipation — a view which I do not share — ^the permeation of the 
masses with ideas of democratic reform is a fundamenlal and most neces- 
sary task.” 

Mr. Struve tries to dodge the question. He speaks of tlie inevitability of 
an uprising instead of speaking about its imperativeness for the victory of 
the revolution. The uprising — ^unprepared, spontaneous, sporadic — ^has al- 
ready begun. No one can positively vouch that it will develop into a com- 
prehensive and integral popular armed uprising, for that depends on the 
stata of the revolutionary forces (which can be fully gauged only in the 
course of the struggle itself), on the behaviour of the government and the 
bourgeoisie, and on a number of other circumstances which it is impossible 
to estimate exactly. There is no point in switching the discussion to inevi- 
tability, in the sense of absolute certainly with regard to some definite event, 
as Mr. Struve docs. What you must discuss, if you want to be a partisan 
of the revolution, is whether insurrection is imperative for the victory of the 
revolution, whether it is imperative to proclaim it vigorously, to advocate 
and make immediate and energetic preparations for it. Mr, Struve cannot 
fail to understand thi? difference: ho does not, for instance, obscure the 
question of the necessity of universal suffrage, which is indisputable for 
a democrat, by raising the question of whetlier ite attainment is inevitable 
in the course of the present revolution, which is debatable and of no ur- 
gency for people engaged in political activity. By dodging the question of 
the necessity of an uprising, Mr. Struve expresses the innermost essence of 
the political position of the liberal bourgeoisie. In the first place, the bour- 
geoisie would rather come to terms with the autocnacy than crush it; sec- 
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ondly, the 'bourgeoisie in any case leaves the armed struggle to the workers. 
This is the real meaning of Mr. Struve’s evasiveness. That is why he draws 
back from the question of the necessity of an uprising to the question of 
the “social psyphology” requisite for it, of preliminary “propaganda.” Just 
as the bourgeois windbags in the Frankfurt Parliament of 1848 engaged in 
drawing up resolutions, declarations and decisions, in “mass propagandia” 
and in preparing the “requisite social psychology” at a time when it was 
a matter of resisting the armed force of the government, when the move- 
ment “had made” an armed struggle “imperative,” when verbal persuasion 
alone (which is a hundredfold necessary during the preparatory period) 
became common, bourgeois inactivity and cowardice — so also Mr. Struve 
evades the question of insurrection, screening himself behind phrases, 
Mr. Struve graphically shows us what many Social-Democrats stubbornly 
fail to see, namely, that a revolutionary period differs from ordinary, 
everyday preparatory periods in history in that the sentiments, the excitation , 
of feeling and convictions of the masses must and do reveal themselves in 
action. 

Vulgar revolutionism is the failure to see that the word is also a deed; 
this proposition is indisputable when applied to history generally or to 
those periods of history when no open political mass actions take place, 
and when they cannot he replaced or artifically evoked by putsches of any 
sort. Khvostism on the part of revolutionaries is the failure to understand 
that — ^when a revolutionary period has started, when the old “superstruc- 
ture” has cracked from top to bottom, when open political action on the 
part of the classes and masses who are creating a new superstructure for 
themselves has become an accomplished fact, when civil war has begun — 
if one still confines oneself to “words” as of old, failing to advance the 
direct slogan to pass to “deeds,” if one still tries to avoid deeds by plead- 
ing the need for “psychological requisites” and “propaganda” in general, 
that is apathy, deadness, pedantry, or else it is betrayal of the revolution 
and treachery to it. The Frankfurt windbags of the democratic bourgeoisie 
are a memorable historical example of just such treachery or of just such 
pedantic stupidity, 

Would you like an explanation of this difference between vulgar revolu- 
tionism and the khuostism of revolutionaries, taken from the history of 
the Social-Democratic movement in Russia? We shall give you such an ex- 
planation, Just call to mind tlie years 1901 and 1902, which are so recent 
but which already seem ancient histoty to us today. Demonstrations had 
begun. The protagonists of vulgar revolutionism raised a cry about “storm- 
ing” {Rahocheye Dyelo), “bloodthirsty leaflets” were issued (of Berlin 
origin, if my memory does not fail me), attacks were made, on the “literari- 
ness” and on the bureaucratic nature of the idea of conducting agitation on 
a national scale through a newspaper (Nadezhdin) . On the other hand, the 
revolutionaries given to khvostism preached that “the economic struggle 
is the best means of political agitation.” What was the attitude of the rev- 
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olutionary Sooial-Demoorata? They attacked both of tliese tendencies. They 
condemned flashes in the pan and the cries about' storming, for it was or 
should have been obvious to all that open mass action was a matter of days 
to come. They condemned khvostism and bluntly issued the slogan even of 
a popular armed uprising, not in the sense of a direct appeal (Mr. Struve 
would not discover any appeals to “riots” in our utterances of that period) , 
but in the sense of a necessary deduction, in the sense of “propaganda” 
(about which Mr. Struve has bethought himself only now — our honourable 
Mr. Struvo is always several years behind tlie times), in the sense of pre- 
paring that very “requisite social psychology” about which the represent- 
atives of the bewildered, huckstering bourgeoisie are now holding forth 
“sadly and inappropriately.” At that time propaganda and agitation, agita- 
tion and propaganda, were really pushed to the fore by reason of the 
objective state of affairs. At that time the work of publishing an all-Russian 
political newspaper, the weekly issuance of which was regarded as an ideal, 
could be proposed (and was proposed in What Is To Be Done?) as the 
touchstone of the work of preparing for an uprising. At that time the slogans 
advocating mass agitation instead of direct armed action, preparation of 
the social psychology requisite for insurrection instead of flashes in the 
pan, were the only correct slogans for the revolutionary Social-Democratic 
movement. At the present time the slogans have been superseded by events, 
the movement has gone beyond them, they have become cast-offs, rags fit 
only to clothe the hypocrisy of the Osvobozhdeniye and the khvostism of 
the new Isiral 

Or am I mistaken, perhaps? Perhaps the revolution has not yet begun? 
Perhaps the time for open political action of classes has not yet arrived? 
Perhaps there is still no civil war, and the criticism of weapons should as 
yet not be the necessary and obligatory successor, heir, trustee and executor 
of the weapon of criticism? 

Look around, come out of your study into the streets; you will find an 
answer to these questions there. Has not the government itself started civil 
war by shooting down hosts of peaceful and unarmed citizens everywhere? 
Are not the armed Black-Hundrcds acting as “arguments” of the autocracy? 
Has not the bourgeoisie — even the bourgeoisie — recognized the need for a 
citizens’ militia? Docs not Mr. Struve himself, the ideally moderate and 
punctilious Mr. Struve, say (alas, he says so only to evade the point!) that 
“the open nature of revolutionary action” (that’s the sort of fellows we are 
today!) “is now one of the most important conditions for exerting an edu- 
cating influence upon the masses of die people?” 

Those who have eyes to see can have no doubt as to how the question 
of armed insurrection must now be presented by the partisans of revolu- 
tion. Just take a look at the three ways in which this question has been 
presented in the organs of the free press which are at all capable of influ- 
encing the masses. 

The first presentation. The resolution of the Third Congreiss of the Rus- 
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sian Social-Democratic Labour Party.* It is publicly acknowledged and 
declared that the general democratic revolutionary movement has already 
brought about the necessity for an armed uprising. The organization of the 
proletariat for an uprising has been placed on the order of the day as one 
of the essential, principal and indispensable tasks of the Party. Instruc- 
tions are issued to adopt the most energetic measures to arm the proletariat 
and to ensure the possibility of directly leading the uprising. 

The second presentation. An article in the Osvohozhdcnvye, containing a 
statement of principles, by the “leader of the Russian constitutionalists" 
(as Mr. Struve was recently described by such an influential organ of the 
European bourgeoisie as the Frankfurter Zeitung), or the leader of the 
Russian progressive bourgeoisie. He does not share the opinion that an 
uprising is inevitable. Secret activity and riots are the specific methods of 
irrational revolutionism, Republicanism is a method of stunning. The 
question of armed insurrection is really a mere technical question, whereas 
“the fundamental and most necessary task” is to carry on mass propaganda 
and to prepare the requisite social psychology. 

The third presentation. The resolution of the new Iskra-ite Conference. 
Our task is to prepare an uprising. A planned uprising is precluded. Favour- 
able conditions for an uprising are created by the disorganization of the 

+ The foEowing is the text in full: 

“Whereas 

‘1. the proletariat, being, by virtue of its very position, the most advancefl and 
the only consistently revolutionary class, is for that very reason called upon to play 
the leading part in the general democratic revolutionary movement in Russia; 

“2. this movement has already brought about the necessity for an armed uprising; 

“3. the proletariat wEl inevitably take a most energetic part in this uprising, this 
participation determining the fate of the revolution in Russia; 

“4. the proletariat can play the leading part in this revolution only if it is welded 
into a united and independent political force under the banner of the Social-Demo- 
cratic Labour Party, which is to guide its struggle not only ideologicaEy but prac- 
tically as well; 

“5. it is only by filling this part that the proletariat can be assured of the most 
favourable conditions for the struggle for Socialism against the propertied classes of 
a bourgeois-democratic Russia; 

“the Third Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. recognizes that the task of organizing the 
proletariat for direct struggle against the autocracy through armed insurrection is one 
of the most important and pressing tasks of the Party in the present revolutionary 
period. 

“The Congress dierefore resolves to instruct all the Party organizations; 

“a) to explain to the proletariat by means of propaganda and agitation not only 
the political importance, but also the practical organizational aspect of the impending 
armed uprising; 

“h) in this propaganda and agitation to explain the part played by mass political 
strikes, which may be of great importance at die beginning and in the very process 
of the insurrection; 

“c) to adopt the most energetic measures to arm the proletariat and also to draw 
up a plan for ^e armed uprising and for direct leadership of the latter, estabEslung 
for tl^ purpose, to the extent Aat it is necessary, special groups of Parly function- 
aries.” (Author’s note to the 1908 edition.— -£d.) 
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government, by our agitation, and by our organization. Only then "can 
technical military preparations acquire more or less serious significance.” 

And is that all? Yes, that is all. The new /sfero-ite leaders of the pro- 
letariat still do not know whether insurrection has become imperative. It ia 
still not clear to them whether the task of organizing the proletariat for 
direct battle has become an urgent one. It is not necessary to urge the 
adoption of the most energetic measures; it is far more important (in 1905, 
and not in 1902) to explain in general outlines under what conditions these 
measures “may” acquire “more or less serious” significance. . . . 

Do you see now. Comrades of the new Iskra, where your turn to Marty- 
novism has led you? Do you realize that your political philosophy has 
proved to be a rehash of the Osvobozhdeniye philosophy? — that (against 
your will and without your being aware of it) you are following in the 
wake of the monarchist bourgeoisie? Is it clear to you now that, while re- 
pealing what you know by rote and attaining perfection in sophistry, you 
have lost sight of the fact that — in the memorable words of Peter Struve's 
memorable article — “the open nature of revolutionary action is now one 
of the most important conditions for exerting an educating influence upon 
the masses of the people”? 

9. WHAT DOES BEING A PARTY OF EXTREME OPPOSITION 
IN TIME OF REVOLUTION MEAN? 

Let us return to the resolution on a provisional government. We have 
shown that the tactics of the new Iskra-ites do not push the revolution 
further ahead — a thing which they may have wanted their resolution to 
make possible for them — ^but back. We have shown that these very tactics 
tie the hands of Social-Democracy in the struggle against the inconsistent 
bourgeoisie and do not safeguard it against merging in bourgeois democ- 
racy. Naturally, the false premised of the resolution lead to the false con- 
clusion that: “Therefore, Social-Democracy must not set itself the aim of 
seizing power or sharing power in the provisional government, but must 
remain the party of extreme revolutionary opposition.” Consider the first 
half of this conclusion, which is part of a statement of aims. Do the new 
Iskra-iles declare the aim of Social-Democratic activity to be a decisive 
victory of the revolution over tsarism? They do. They are not able to for- 
mulate the requisites for a decisive victory correclly, and they stray into 
the Osvobozhdeniye formulation, but they do set themselves the aforemen- 
tioned aim. Further; do they connect a provisional government with an up- 
rising? Yes, they do so plainly, by stating that a provisional government 
“will emerge from a victorious popular uprising.” Finally, do they set 
themselves the aim of leading die uprising? Yes, they do. Like Mr. Struve, 
they do not admit that an uprising is imperative and urgent, but at the 
same time, in contradistinction to Mr. Struve, they say that “Social-Democ- 
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racy strives to subject it” (the uprising) “to its influence and leadership 
and to use it in the interests of the working class,” 

Does not this hang together nicely? We set ourselves the aim of subject- 
ing the uprising of both the proletarian and the non-pi oletarian masses to 
our influence and our leadership, and of using it in our interests. Accord- 
ingly, we set ourselves the aim of leading, in the course of die uprising, 
both the proletariat and the revolutionary bourgeoisie and petty bourgeoi- 
sie (“the non-proletarian groups”), i.e., of “shadng” the leadership of the 
uprising between the Social-Democrats and the revolutionary bourgeoisie, 
We set ouiselvds the aim of securing victory for the uprising, which should 
lead to the establishment of a provisional government (“which will emerge 
from a victorious popular uprising”). Therefore . . . therefore we must not 
set ourselves the aim of seizing power or of sharing it in a provisional 
revolutionary government!! 

Our friends cannot dovetail their arguments. They vacillate between the 
standpoint of Mr. Struve, who is evading the issue of an uprising, and the 
standpoint of revolutionary Social-Democracy, which calls upon us to under- 
take this urgent task. They vacillate between anarchism, which condemns 
participation in a provisional revolutionary government on principle, as 
treachery to the proletariat, and Marxism, which demands such participa- 
tion on condition that the Social-Democratic Party exercise the leading 
influence in the uprising. They have absolutely no independent position: 
neither that of Mr. Struve, who wants to come to terms with tsarism and is 
therefore compelled to resort to evasions and subterfuges on the question 
of insurrection, nor that of the anarchists, who condemn all action “from 
above” and all participation in a bourgeois revolution. The new /sAro-ite* 
confuse a deal with tsarism with a victory over tsarism. They want to take 
part in the bourgeois revolution. They have gone somewhat in advance of 
Martynov’s Two Dictatorships. They even consent to lead the uprising of 
the people — in order to renounce that leadership immediately after victory 
is won (or, perhaps, immediately before the victory?), i.e., in order not to 
avail themselves of the fruits of victory but to turn them over entirely to 
the bourgeoisie. This is what they call “using the uprising in the interests 
of the working class. . . .” 

There is no need to dwell on this muddle any longer. It will he more use- 
ful to examine how this muddle originated in the formulation which reads: 
“to remain the party of extreme revolutionary opposition.” 

This is one of the familiar propositions of international revolutionary 
Social-Democracy. It is a perfectly correct proposition. It has become a 
truism for all opponents of revisionism or opportunism in parliamentary 
countries. It has become generally accepted as the legitimate and necessary 
rebuff to “parliamentary cretinism,” Mllerandism, Bemsteinism and the 
Italian reformism of the Turali brand. Our good new IshrpAVes have learned 


* See Proletary, No. 3, “On a Provisional Revolutionary Government,” article two. 
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this excellent proposition by heart and are zealously applying it . . , quite 
inappropriately. Categories of parliamentary struggle are introduced into 
resolutions written for conditions in which no parliament exists. The con- 
cept “opposition,” which has become the reflection and the expression of 
a political situation ^n which no one seriously speaks of an uprising, is 
senselessly carried over to a situation in which an uprising has begun and 
in which all the supporters of the revolution are thinking and talking about 
leadership in it. The desire to *‘stick to*‘ old methods, Le., action only “from 
below,” is expressed with pomp and circumstance precisely at a time when 
the revolution has confronted us with the necessity, in llie event of the upris- 
ing being victorious, of acting from above. 

No, our new Iskra-iles are decidedly out of luck! Even when they for- 
mulate a correct Social-Democratic proposition they don’t know how to 
apply it correctly. They failed to take into consideration that in a period 
in which a revolution has begun, when there is no parliament in existence, 
when there is civil war, when there are insurrectionary outbreaks, the con- 
cepts and terms of parliamentary struggle are changed and transformed into 
their opposites. They failed to Lake into consideration the fact that, under 
the circumstances referred to, amendments are moved by way of street dem- 
onstrations, interpellations are introduced in the form of aggressive action 
by armed citizens, opposition to the government is expressed by forcibly 
overthrowing the government. 

Like a well-known hero of our folklore, who always repeated good advice 
just when it was most out of place, our admirers of Martynov repeat the 
lessons of peaceful parliamentarism just at a time whrai, as they themselves 
admit, actual hostilities have commenced. There & nothing more bizarre than 
this pompous emphasis of the slogan “extreme opposition” in a resolution 
which begins by referring to a “decisive victory of the revolution” and to 
a “popular uprising”! Just try to visualize, gentlemen, what it means to 
represent the “extreme opposition” in an insurrectionary period. Docs it 
mean exposing the government or deposing it? Does it mean voting against 
the government or defeating its armed force? in open battle? Does it mean 
refusing the government replenishments lor its Treasury or does it mean 
the revolutionary seizure of diis Treasury in order to use it for the require- 
ments of the uprising, to arm the workers and peasants and to convoke a 
constituent assembly? Do you not begin to understand, gentlemen, that the 
term “extreme opposition” expresses only negative action? — to expose, to 
vote against, to refuse? Why i.s this so? Because this term applies only to 
parliamentary struggle and, moreover, to a period when no one makes “deci- 
sive victory” the immediate object of the struggle. Do you not begin to 
understand that things undergo a cardinal change in this respect from the 
moment the politically oppressed people launch a determined attack along 
the whole front in desperate battle for victory? 

The workers ask us: Is it necessary to budkle down energetically to the 
urgent business of insurrection? What is to he done to make the incipient 
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uprising victorious? What use should be made of the victory? What pro-, 
gram can and should be applied when victory is achieved? The new Iskra- 
ites, who are making Marxism more profound, answer: We must remain 
the party of extreme revolutionary opposition. . . . Well, were we not right 
in calling these knights past masters in philistinism?* 


10. “REVOLUTIONARY COMMUNES” AND REVOLUTIONARY- 
DEMOCRATIC DICTATORSHIP OF THE PROLETARIAT AND 
THE PEASANTRY 

The Conference of the new /s/cro-ites did not stick to the anarchist po- 
sition into which the new Iskra had talked itself (only “from below,” not 
“from below and from above”). The absurdity of conceding an uprising 
and not conceding victory and participation in a provisional revolution- 
ary government was too glaring. The resolution therefore introduced cer- 
tain reservations and restrictions into the solution of the question proposed 
by Martynov and Martov. Let us consider these reservations as stated 
in the following section of the resolution: 

“These tactics” (“to remain the party of extreme revolutionary 
opposition”) “do not, of course, in any way exclude the expediency 
of a partial and episodic seizure of power and the establishment of 
revolutionary communes in one or another city, in one or another 
district, exclusively for the purpose of helping to spread the upris- 
ing and disrupting the govermnent.” 

That being the case, it means that in principle they concede action from 
above as well as from below. It means that the proposition laid down in 
L. Martov’s well-known article in the Iskra (No. 93) is being discarded, 
and that the tactics of the Vperyod, ue., not only “from below,” but also 
“from above,” are acknowledged as correct. 

Further, the seizure of power (even if it is partial, episodic, etc.) obviously 
presupposes the participation not only of Social-Democrats and not only 
of the proletariat. This follows from the fact "that it is not only the pro- 
letariat that is interested and takes an active part in a democratic revo- 
lution, This follows from the fact that tire uprising is a “popular uprising,” 
as is stated in the beginning of the resolution we are discussing, that “non- 
proletarian groups” (the words used in the Conference resolution on the 
uprising), i.e., the bourgeoisie, also take part in it Hence, the principle 
that any participation of Socialists in a provisional revolutionary govern- 
ment jointly with the petty bourgeoisie is treachery to the working class 
was thrown overboard by the Conference, which is what the Vperyod 
demanded. “Treachery” does not cease to be treachery because the action 
which constitutes it is partial, episodic, local, etc. Hence, the parallel 
established between participation in a provisional revolutionary government 
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and vulgar Jauresism was thrown overboard by the Conference, which is 
what the Vperyod demanded. A government does not cease to be a govern- 
ment because its power docs not extend to many cities but is confined to 
a single city, does not extend to many districts but is confined to a single 
district; nor is the fact that it is a government determined by what it is 
called. Thus, the Conference discarded the formulation of the principles 
involved in this question which the new Ishra tried to give. 

Let us now see whether the restrictions imposed by the Conference on 
the formation of revolutionary governments and participation in them, 
which is now permitted in principle, are reasonable. What the difierence 
is between the concept “episodic” and the concept “provisional,'* we do 
not know. We arc afraid that this “new” and foreign word is intended to 
cover up a lack of clear thinking. It appears “more profound,” but actu- 
ally it is only more foggy and confused. What is the difference between 
the “expediency” of a partial “seizure of power” in a city or district, and 
participation in a provisional revolutionary government of the entire state? 
Do not “cities” include such cities as St. Petersburg, where the events of 
January 9 took place? Do not districts include the Caucasus, which is 
bigger than many a state? Will not the problems (which at one time vexed 
the new Iskra) of what to do with the prisons, the police, public funds, etc., 
confront us the moment we “seize power” in a single city, let alone in a 
district? No one will deny, of course, that if we lack suflioient forces, if 
the uprising is not wholly victorious, or if the victory is indecisive, it is 
possible that provisional revolutionary governments will be established in 
separate localities, in individual citie.s and the like. But what is the point 
of such an assumption, gentlemen? Do not you yourselve"! speak at the 
beginning of the resolution about a “dec'isivo victory of the revolution,” about 
a “victorious popular uprising”?? Since when have the Social -Democrats 
taken over the job of the anarchists: to divide the attention and the aims 
of the proletariat, to direct its attention to the “partial” instead of to the 
general, the single, the integral and complete? While presupposing the 
“seizure of power” in a single city, you yourselves speak of "spreading 
the uprising” — to another city, may we venture to think? to all cities, may 
we dare to hope? Your conclusions, gentlemen, are as unsound and hap- 
hazard, as contradictory and confused as your premises. The Third Congress 
of the R.S.D.L.P. gave an exhaustive and clear answer to the question of 
a provisional revolutionary government in general. And this answer covers 
all cases of local provisional governments as well. The answer given by 
the Conference, however, by artificially and arbitrarily singling out a part 
of the question, merely dodges (but unsuccessfully) the question as a whole, 
and creates confusion. 

What does the term “revolutionary commune” mean? Does it differ 
from the concept “provisional revolutionary government,” and, if so, in 
what respect? The gentlemen of the Conference themselves do not know. 
Confusion of revolutionary thought leads them, as very often happens. 
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to revolutionary phrasemongering. Yes, the use of the words “revolutionary 
commune” in a resolution passed By representatives of Social-Democracy 
is revolutionary phrasemongering and nothing more. Marx more than once 
condemned such phrasemongering, when “fascinating” terms of the bygone 
past were used to hide the tasks of the future. In such cases, a fascinating 
term that has played its part in liistory becomes futile and pernicious 
trumpery, a child’s rattle. We must explain to the workers and to the whole 
of the people clearly and unequivocally why we want a provisional revo- 
lutionary government to be set up, and exactly what changes we shall 
accomplish, if we exercise decisive influence on the government, on the very 
morrow of the victory of the popular uprising which has already commenced. 
These are the questions that confront political leaders. 

•The Third Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. gave perfectly clear answers to 
these questions and drew up a complete program of these changes — ^tha 
minimum program of our Party. The word “commune,” however, is not 
an answer at all; it only serves to confuse people by the distant echo of a 
sonorous phrase, or empty rhetoric. The more we cherish the memory of 
the Paris Commune of 1871, for instance, the less permissible is it to refer 
to it off-hand, without analysing its mistakes and the special conditions 
attending it. To do so would be to follow the absurd example set by the 
Blanquists, who (in 1874, in their “Manifesto”) paid homage to every act 
of the Commune, and whom Engels ridiculed. What reply will a “Conferenc- 
er” give to a worker who asks him about this “revolutionary commune,” 
mentioned in the resolution? He will only be able to tell him that this 
was the name given to a workers’ government that once existed, which was 
unable to and could not at that time, distinguish between the elements of 
a democratic revolution and those of a Socialist revolution, which con- 
fused the tasks of fighting for a republic with the tasks of fighting for So- 
cialism, which was unable to carry out the task of launching an energetic 
military offensive against Versailles, which made a mistake in not seizing 
the Bank of France, etc. In short, whether in your answer you refer to 
the Paris Commune or to some other commune, your answer will be: it 
was p government such as ours should not be. A fine answer, isn’t it! Does 
it not testify to pedantic ratiocination and impotence on the part of a 
revolufionary when he maintainSs silence with regard to the practical pro- 
gram of the Party and makes inappropriate attempts in the resolution of 
give a lesson in history? Does this not reveal the very mistake which they 
unsuccessfully tried to accuse us of having committed, i.e., confusing a dem- 
ocratic revolution with a Socialist revolution, between which none of the 
“communes” could differentiate? 

The aim of a provisional government (so inappropriately termed “com- 
mune”) is declared to be “exclusively” to spread the uprising and to disrupt 
the goveirnment. Taken in its literal sense, the word “exclusively” eliminates 
all other aims; it is an echo of the absurd theory of “only from below.” 
Such elihiination of other aims is another instance of shortsightedness and 
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lack of reflection. A "revolutionary conunune i.e., a revolutionary govern- 
ment, even if only in a single city, will inevitably have to administer (even 
if provisionally, “partly, episodically”) all the affairs of stale, and it is 
the height of folly to hide one’s head under one’s wing and refuse to see 
this. This government will have to enact an eight-hour working day, estab- 
lish workers’ control over factories, institute free universal education, intro- 
duce the election of judges, set up peasant committees, etc.; in a word, it 
will certainly have to carry out a number of reforms. To designate these 
reforms as “helping to spread the uprising” would be playing around with 
words and deliberately causing greater confusion in a matter which requires 
absolute clarity. 

« it IS 

The concluding part of the new /skro-ites’ resolution does not provide 
any new material for a criticism of the trend towards the principles of 
“Economism” which has revived in our Party, but it illustrates what has 
been said above from a somewhat different angle. 

Here is that part; 

“Only in one event should Social-Democracy, on its own initiative, 
direct its efforts towards seizing power and holding it as long as pos- 
sible — namely, in the event of the revolution spreading to the advanced 
countries of Western Europe, where conditions for the achievement 
of Socialism have already reached a certain [?] degree of maturity. 
In that event, the restricted historical scope of the Russian revolution 
can be considerably extended and the possibility of entering the path 
of Socialist transformation will arise. 

“By framing its tactics in accordance with the view that, during 
the whole period of the revolution, the Social-Democratic Party will 
retain the position of extreme revolutionary opposition to all the 
governments that may succeed one another in the course of the revo- 
lution, Social-Democracy will best be able to prepare itself to utilize 
political power if it falls [??] into its hands.” 

The basic idea expressed here is tlie same as that repeatedly formulat- 
ed by the Vperyod, when it stated flint we must not be afraid (as is Marty- 
nov) of n complete victory for Social-Democracy in a democratic revolution, 
i.e., of a revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
peasantry, for such a victory will enable us to rouse Europe, and the So- 
cialist proletariat of Europe will then tlirow off the yoke of the bourgeoisie, 
and in its turn help us to accomplish the Socialist revolution. But see how 
this idea is debased in the new Iskra-itcs’ rendering of it. We shall not 
dwell on details — on the absurd assumption that power could “fall” into 
the hands of a class-conscious party which considers seizure of power harm- 
ful tactics; on the fact that in Europe the conditions for Socialism have 
reached not a certain degree of maturity, but are already mature; on the 
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fact that our Party program does not speak of Socialist reforms but only 
of a Socialist revolution. Let ua take the principal and basic difierence 
between the idea as presented by the Vperyoi and as presented in the res- 
elution. The Vperyod set the revolutionary proletariat of Russia an active 
aim: to win in the battle for democracy and to use this victory for carrying 
the revolution into Europe. The resolution fails to grasp this connection 
between our “decisive victory” (not in the new Iskra sense) and the revo- 
lution in Europe, and therefore it speaks not about the tasks of the prole- 
tariat, not about the prospects of its victory, but about one of the possibil- 
ities in general; “in the event of the revolution spreading...,” The 
Vperyod expressly and definitely indicated — and this was incorporated in 
the resolution of the Third Congress of the Russian Social-Democratic 
Labour Party — ^just how “political power” can and must “be utilized” in 
the interests of the proletariat, bearing in mind what can be achieved im- 
mediately, at the given stage of social development, and what must first be 
achieved as a democratic prerequisite of the struggle for Socialism. Here, 
also, the resolution is hopelessly dragging at the tail when it states: “will 
be able to prepare itself to utilize,” but fails to say in what way and how 
it will be able to prepare itself, and for what sort of utilization. We have 
no doubt, for instance, that the new Iskra-ites may be “able to prepare 
themselves to utilize” the leading position in the Parly; but the point is 
that so far their experience along the lines of such utilization and the 
extent to which they are prepared for this do not hold out much hope of 
possibility being transformed into reality. . . . 

The Vperyod quite definitely stated wherein lies the real “possibility 
of retaining power” — ^namely, in the revolutionary-democratic dictatorship 
of the proletariat and the peasantry, in their joint mass strength, which is 
capable of outweighing all the forces of counter-revolution, in the inevitable 
concurrence of their interests in democratic changes. Here, too, the resolution 
of the Conference gives us nothing positive, merely evading the question. 
Surely the possibility of retaining power in Russia must he determined by 
the composition of the social forces in Russia itself, by the circumstances 
of the democratic revolution which is now taking place in our country. A 
victory of the proletariat in Europe (and it is a far cry from carrying 
the revolution into Europe to the victory of the proletariat) would give 
rise to a desperate counter-revolutionary struggle on the part of the Rus- 
sian bourgeoisie — ^yet the resolution of the new Iskra-ites does not say a 
word about this counter-revolutionary force, the importance of which has 
been appraised by the resolution of the Third Congress of the R.S.D.LP. 
If in our fight for a republic and democracy we could not rely upon the 
peasantry as well as on the proletariat, the prospect of our “retaining power” 
would be hopeless. But if it is not hopeless, if a “decisive victory over 
tsarism” opens up such a possibility, then we must say so, we must actively 
call for tile transformation of this possibility into reality .and issue practical 
slogans not only for the contingency of the revolution being carried over 
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into Europe, but also for the purpose of carrying it over. The reference 
made by the khvostist Social-D^piocrats to the “restricted historical scope 
of the Russian revolution” merely serves to cover up their limited under- 
standing of the aims of this democratic revolution and of the role of the 
proletariat as the vanguard in this revolution! 

One of the objections raised to the slogan calling for “the revolutionary- 
democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and tibe peasantry” is that dic- 
tatorship presupposes a “single will” (Iskra No. 9S), and that there can 
be no single will of the proletariat and the petty bourgeoisie. This objec- 
tion is not sound, for it is based on an abstract, “melaphyteical” interpreta- 
tion of the concept “single will.” There may be a single will in one respect 
and not a single will in another. The absence of singleness of purpose on 
questions of Socialism and in the struggle for Socialism does not preclude 
singleness of will in questions of democracy and in the struggle for a 
republic. To forget this would be tantamount to forgetting the logical and 
historical difference between a democratic revolution and a Socialist rev- 
olution. To forget this would be tantamount to forgetting the character of 
the democratic revolution as a revolution of the whole people: if it is “of 
the whole people” it means that there is “singleness of will” precisely in 
so far as this revolution satisfies the common needs and requirement of 
the whole people. Beyond the bounds of democracy there can be no question 
of a single will of the proletariat and the peasant bourgeoisie. Class 
struggle between them is inevitable; but it is in a democratic republic that 
this struggle will be the most thoroughgoing and widespread struggle of 
the people for SociaUsm. Like everything else in the world, the revolu- 
tionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry has a 
past and a future. Its past is autocracy, serfdom, monarchy and privilege. 
In the struggle against this past, in the struggle against counter-revoludon, 
a “single will” of the proletariat and the peasantry is possible, for there 
exists a unity of interests. 

Its future is the struggle against private property, the struggle of the 
wage worker against the employer, the struggle for Socialism. Here, single- 
ness of will is impossible.* Here our path lies not from the autocracy to a 
republic, but from a petty-bourgeois democratic republic to Socialism. 

Of course, in actual historical circumstances, the elements of the past 
become interwoven with those of the future, the two paths cross. Wage 
labour, with its struggle against private property, ekfels under the autoc- 
racy as well; it exists in its incipient stage even under serfdom. But this 
does not in the least prevent us from drawing a logical and historical 
dividing line between the major stages of development. We all draw a 
distinction between bourgeois revolution and Socialist revolution, we all 

*' The development of capitalibm, which is more widespread and rapid under con- 
ditions of freedom, will inevitably put a speedy end to singleness of will; the sooner 
counter-revolution and reaction are crushed, the sooner will the singleness of will 
come to an end. 
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absolutely insist on the necessity of drawing a strict line between them; 
but can it be denied that in history indii^ual, particular elements of the 
one revolution and the other become interwoven? Have there not been 
a number of Socialist movements and attempts at establishing Socialism in 
the period of democratic revolutions in Europe? And will not the future 
Socialist revolution in Europe still have to do a great deal that has been 
left undone in the field of democracy? 

A Social-Democrat must never for a moment forget that the proletariat 
will inevitably have to wage a class struggle for Socialism even against 
the most democratic and republican bourgeoisie and petty bourgeoisie. This 
is beyond doubt. From this logically follows the absolute necessity of a 
separate, independent and strictly class party of Social-Democracy. From 
this follows me temporary nature of our tactics of “striking jointly” with 
the bourgeoisie and the duty to keep a strict watch “over our ally, as over 
an enemy,” etc. All this is also beyond any doubt. But it would be ridic- 
ulous and reactionary to deduce from this that we must forget, ignore or 
neglect these tasks which, although transient and temporary, are vital at 
the present time. The fight against the autocracy is a temporary and transient 
task of the Socialists, but to ignore or neglect this task would be tanta- 
mount to betraying Socialism and rendering a service to reaction. The rev- 
olutionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry 
is unquestionably only a transient, provisional aim of the Socialists, but 
to ignore this aim in the period of a democratic revolution would be plainly 
reactionary. 

Concrete political aims must be set in concrete circumstances. All things 
are relative, all things flow and are subject to change. The program of the 
German Social-Democratic Party does not contain the demand for a republic. 
In Germany the atuation is sudi that for all practical purposes this question 
can hardly be separated from the question of Socialism (although even as 
regards Germany, Engels, in his comments on the draft of the Erfurt 
Program of 1891, warned against belittling the importance of a republic 
and of the struggle for a republic!). In the Russian Social-Democratdo 
Party the question of eliminating the demand for a republic from its 
program or agitation has never even arisen, for in our country there can 
be no talk even of an indissoluble connection between the question of a 
republic and the question of Socialism. It was quite natural for a German 
Social-Democrat of 1898 not to put the special question of a republic in 
the forefront, and this evoked neither surprise nor condemnation. But a 
German Social-Democrat who in 1848 would have left the question of 
a republic in the shade would have been an outright traitor to the revo- 
lution. There is no such thing as abstract truth. Truth is always concrete. 

The time will come when the struggle against the Russian autocracy 
will be ended — ^the period of democratic revolution in Russia will be over; 
then it will be ridiculous to talk about “singleness of will” of the proletari- 
at and the peasantry, about a democratic dictatorship, etc. When that time 
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comes we shall attend to the question of the Socialist dictatorship of ther 
proletariat directly and deal with it at greater length. But at present the 
party of the advanced class cannot but- strive most energetically for a de* 
cisive victory of the democratic revolution over tsarism. And a decisive 
victory is no other than the revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the 
proletariat and the peasantry. • 

a* 

11. A CURSORY COMPARISON BETWEEN SEVERAL OF THE 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE THIRD CONGRESS OF THE R.S.D.L.P. 
AND THOSE OF THE “CONFERENCE” 

At the present juncture the tactical questions of the Social-Democratic 
movement revolve around the question of a provisional revolutionary gov* 
ernment. It is neither possible nor necessary to dwell in as great detail on 
the other resolutions of the Conference. We shall confine ourselves merely 
to indicating briefly a few points which confirm the difference in principle, 
analysed above, between the tactical tendencies of the resolutions of the 
Third Congress of the R.S.DL.P. and those of the Conference resolutions. 

Take the question of the attitude towards the tactics of the government 
on the eve of the revolution. Once again you will find a comprehensive 
answer to this question in one of the resolutions of the Third Congress of 
the R.S.D.L.P. This resolution takes into consideration all the variegated 
conditions and tasks of the particular moment; the exposure of the hy* 
pocrisy of the government’s conceslsions, the utilization of “travesties of 
popular representation,” the achievement by revolutionary means of the 
urgent demands of the working class (the principal one being the demand 
for an eight-hour working day), and, finally, resistance to the Black- 
Hundreds. In (he Conference resolutions this question is divided up and 
spread over several sections: “resistance to the dark forces of reaction” 
is mentioned only in the preamble of the resolution on the attitude to 
other parlies. Participation in elections to representative bodies is consid- 
ered separately from the question of “compromises” between tsarism and 
the bourgeoisie. Instead of calling for the achievement of an eight*hour 
working day by revolutionary moans, a special resolution, with the big- 
sounding title “On the Economic Struggle,” merely repeats (after high- 
flown and stupid phrases about “the central place occupied by the labour 
question in the public life of Rusaa”) the old slogan of agitation for “the 
legislative institution of an eight-hour working day.” The inadequacy and the 
helatedness of this slogan at the present time are too obvious to require proof. 

The question of open political acdon. The Third Congress takes into 
consideration the impending radical change in our activity. Secret activity 
and the development of the secret apparatus must on no account be aban- 
doned: this would be playing into the hands of the police and be of the 
utmost advantage to the government. But at the same time we cannot start 
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too soon thinking about open action as well. Expedient forms of such 
action and, consequently, a special apparatus — less secret — ^must be prepared 
immediately for this purpose. The. legal and semi-legal societies must be 
made use of with a view to transforming them, as far as possible, into 
bases of the future open Social-Democratic Labour Parly in Russia. 

Here too the Conference divides up the question, and fails to issue any 
slogans that would encompass it as a whole. There bobs up as a separate 
point the ridiculous instruction given to the Organization Commission to 
see to the “placing” of its legally functioning publicists. There is the wholly 
absurd decision to subordinate to its influence “the democratic newspapers 
that set themselves the aim of rendering assistance to the working-class 
movement.” This is the professed aim of all our legal liberal newspapers, 
nearly all of which follow the trend of the Osvobozhdeniye. Why should 
not the editors of the Jskra make a -start themselves by carrying out their 
own advice and giving us an example of hpw to subject the Osvobozhdeniye 
to Social-Democratic influence?... In place of the slogan calling for the 
utilization of the legally existing unions for the pm-pose of establishing 
bases for the Party, we are given, first, private advice about the “trade” 
unions only (that all Party members must join them) and, secondly, ad- 
vice to guide “the revolutionary organizations of the workers” = “organi- 
zations not officially constituted” == “revolutionary workers’ clubs.” How 
these “clubs” come to be classed as unofficially constituted organizations, 
what these “clubs” really are — goodness only knows. Instead of definite 
and clear instructions from a supreme Party body, we have some jottings of 
ideas and the rough drafts of publicists. We get no complete picture of the 
beginning of the Party’s transition to an entirely new basis in all its work. 

The “peasant question” was approached altogether differently by the 
Party Congress and by the Conference. The Congress drew up a resolution 
on the “attitude to the peasant movement,” the Conference on “work among 
the peasants.” In the one case prime importance is attached to the task 
of guiding the widespread revolutionary-democratic movement in the general 
national interests of the fight against tsarism. In the other instance, the 
question is reduced to mere “work” among a particular section of society. 
In the one case, a central practical slogan for our agitation is advanced, 
calling for the immediate organization of revolutionary peasant commit 
tees in order to carry out all the democratic changes. In the other, a 
“demand for the organization of committees” is to be presented to a con- 
stituent assembly. Why must we wait for this Constituent Assembly? Will, 
it really be constituent? Will it be stable without a preliminary or simul- 
taneous establishment of revolutionary peasant committees? All these 
questions are ignored by the Conference. All its flecisions reflect the same 
general idea which we have traced — ^namely, that in the bourgeois revolu- 
tion we must do only our special work, without setting ourselves the aim 
of leading the entire democratic movement and of accomplishing this inde- 
pendently. Just as the Economists constantly harped on the idea that the 
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Social-Democrats should concern themselves with the economic struggle, 
leaving it to the liberals to take care of the political struggle, so too the new 
Iskra-itta keep harping in all their discussions on the idea that we should 
creep into a modest corner out of the way of the bourgeois revolution, leaving 
it to the bourgeoisie to do the active work of carrying out the revolution. 

Finally, we cannot but note also the resolution on the attitude toward 
other parties. The resolution of the Third Congress of the R.S,D.L,P. speaks 
of exposing all the limitations and inadequacies of the bourgeois move- 
ment for emancipation, without entertaining the naive idea of enumerating 
every possible instance of such limitation from Congress to Congress or 
of drawing a line of distinction between bad bourgeois and good bour- 
geois. The Conference, repeating the mistake made by Starovyer, carries 
on a persistent search for such a line, developing the famous “litmus paper” 
theory. Starovyer started from a very good idea: to put more exacting terms 
to the bourgeoisie. Only he forgot that any attempt to separate beforehand 
the bourgeois democrats who are worthy of approval, agreements, etc., from 
those who are unworthy leads to a “formula” which is immediately thrown 
overboard by the course of events and which introduces confusion into the 
proletarian class consciousness. The emphasis is shifted from real unity in 
the struggle to declarations, promises, slogans. Starovyer considered that 
“universal and equal suffrage, direct elections and secret ballot” was the 
radical slogan tliat would serve this purpose. Not even two years elapsed, 
and the “litmus paper” proved its worthlessness, the slogan calling for 
universal suffrage was adopted by the Osvobozhdentsi, who not only came 
no closer to Social-Democracy as a result of this, but, on the contrary, 
tried to mislead the workers and divert them from Socialism by means of 
ihis very slogan. 

Now the new /sira-ites are setting “terms” even “more exacting,” are 
“demanding” from the enemies of tsarism “energetic and unequivocal [!?] 
support of every determined action of the organized proletariat,” etc., 
going so far as to include “active participation in the self-armament of 
the people.” The line has been drawn much further — ^but nonetheless this 
line has already become outdated once more, having immediately proved 
worthless. Why, for instance, is there no slogan calling for a republic? 
How is it that the Social-Democrats “demand” all manner of things from 
the bourgeois democrats in the interest of “relentless revolutionary war 
against all the props of the system of social estates and the moimrchy” 
except a fight for a republic? 

That this question is not mere captiousness, that the mistake of the new 
/sA;ra-ites is of most vital political significance is proved by the “Russian 
Liberation League” (see Proletary No. 4).* These “enemies of tsarism” 

* Proletary No. 4, which appeared on Juno 17 [4], 1905, contained a length; 
article entitled “A New Revolutionary Labour League.” The article gives the contents 
of the appeals issued by this league which assumed the name of "Russian Liberation 
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will fully satisfy all the “requirements” of the new Iskra-ites, And yet 
we have shown that the spirit of tlie Osvobozhdeniye reigns in the program 
(or lack of program) of this “Russian Liberation League” and that the 
Osvobozhdentsi can easily take it in tow. The Conference, however, declares 
in the concluding section of the resolution that “Social-Democracy will 
continue to come out as of old against the hypocritical friends of the people, 
against all those political parties which, though they display a liberal and 
democratic banner, refuse to render genuine support to the revolutionary 
struggle of the proletariat.” The “Russian Liberation League,” far from 
refusing this support, offers it most insistently. Is that a guarantee that 
the leaders of this League are not “hypocritical friends of the people,” 
even if they are Osvobozhdentsi? 

You see: by inventing “terms” beforehand and presenting “demands” 
which are ludicrous by reason of their grim impotence, the new Iskra-\t&s 
immediately put themselves in a ridiculous position. Their terms and de- 
mands immediately prove inadequate when it cqmes to gauging living real- 
ities. Their quest for formulae is hopeless, for there is no formula which 
can be used to detect all the various manifestations of hypocrisy. Incon- 
sistency and limitations of bourgeois democrats. It is not a matter of 
“litmus paper,” of forms, or written and printed demands, nor is it a mat- 
ter of drawing beforehand a line of distinction between hypocritical and 
not hypoca:itioal “friends of the people”; it is a matter of real unity in the 
struggle, of unabating criticism on the part of Social-Democrats of every 
“uncertain” step taken by bourgeois democrats. What is needed for a 
“genuine consolidation of all the social forces interested in democratic 
change” is not the “points” over which the Conference laboured so assiduous- 
ly and so vainly, but the ability to put forward genuinely revolutionary 
slogans. For this we need slogans that will raise the revolutionary and 
republican bourgeoisie to the level of the proletariat instead of depreciat- 
ing the aims of the proletariat to the level of the monarchist bourgeoisie. 
For this the most resolute participation in the uprising is necessary, instead 
of sophist evasions of the urgent task of armed insurrection. 

12. WILL THE SWEEP OF THE DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTION BE 
DIMINISHED IF THE BOURGEOISIE RECOILS FROM IT? 

The foregoing lines were already written when we‘ received a copy of 
the resolutions adopted by the Caucasian Conference of the new /sftrti-ttes, 
publidied by the Iskra. Even if we tried we could not have thought of 
anything better pour la bonne bouche (for dessert) than this material. 

League” and which set itself the aim of convening a constituent assembly dirough Ae 
mecUum of an aimed uprising. Further, the article defines the attitude of the Social- 
Democrats to such non-Party leagues. To what extent this league made itself felt, 
and what its fate was in the levolution is absolutely unknown to us. (Author’s note 
to the 1908 edition.— £d.) 
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The Editorial Board of the Iskra quite justly remarks: 

“On the fundamental question of tactics, the Caucasian Conference 
arrived at a decision analogous” (in truth!) “to the one adopted 
by the All-Russian Conference” (£.c., of the new /sAra-ites) .... “The 
question of the attitude of Social-Democracy towards a provisional 
revolutionary government has been settled by the Caucasian comrades 
in the spirit of most outspoken opposition to the new method advo- 
cated by the Vperyod group and the delegate of the so-called Congress 
who joined it. . . . It must be admitted that the tactics of the prole- 
tarian party in a bourgeois revolution have been very aptly formulated 
by the Conference.” 

What is true is true. No one could have given a more “apt” formula- 
tion of the fundamental error of the new /sAra-ites. We shall quote this 
formulation in full, indicating in parentheses first the blossoms and then 
the fruit presented at the end. 

Here is tlie resolution of the Caucasian Conference of new hkra-iiea on 
a provisional revolutionary government: 

“Whereas we consider it to be our tadc to take advantage of the 
revolutionary situation to render more profound” (of course! They 
should have added: “d la Martynov”!) “the Social-Democratic con- 
sciousness of the proletariat” (only to render the consciousness more 
profound, and not to establish a republic? What a “profound” con- 
ception of the revolution!) “and in order to secure for the Party 
complete freedom to criticize the nascent bourgeois-state system” (it 
is not our business to secure a republic! Our business is only to secure 
freedom of criticism. Anarchist ideas give rise to anarchist language: 
“bourgeois-state” system!), “the Conference declares against the for- 
mation of a Social-Democratic provisional government and joining 
such a government” (recall tlie resolution passed by the Bakuninisls 
ten months before the Spanish revolution and referred to by Engels: 
see Proletary No. 3), “and considers it to be the most expedient 
course to exercise pressure from without” (from below and not from 
above) “upon the bourgeois provisional government in order to' se- 
cure a feasible measure” (?!) “of democratization of the state system. 
The Conference believes that the formation of a provWonal govern- 
ment by Social -Democrats, or their joining such a government, would 
lead, on the one hand, to the masses of the proletariat incoming dis- 
appointed in the Social-Democratic Party and abandoning it because 
the Social-Democrats, in spite of the fact that they had seized power, 
would not be able to satisfy the pre.<;sing needs of the working class, 
including the establishment of Socialism” (a republic is not a press- 
ing need! The authors, in their innocence, do not notice that they 
are speaking a shcerly anarchist language, as if they were repudiating 
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parlicipalion in bouigcoia revolulioiis!), “and, on the other 

will cause the bourgeois classes to recoil from the ret>olution and thus 

diminish its sweep,’’ i 

That is the point. Tliat is where anarchist ideas become interwoven (as • 
is always the case among the West European Bernsteinians also) with 
the sheerest opportunism. Just think: not to join a provisional government 
because this will cause the bourgeoisie to recoil from the revolution and 
will thus diminish the sweep of the revolution! Here, indeed, we have 
before us the new Iskra philosophy in its complete, pure and consistent 
form: the revolution is a bourgeois revolution, therefore we must bow ' 
down to bourgeois philistinism and make way for it. If we were guided, 
even in part, even for a moment, by the consideration that our participation 
might cause the bourgeoisie to recoil, we would simply be yielding preced- » 
ence in the revolution entirely to the bourgeois classes. We would thereby 
be placing the proletariat entirely under the tutelage of the bourgeoisie 
(while retaining for ourselves complete “freedom of criticism”!!), com* 
polling the proletariat to be meek and mild so as not to cause the bour- 
geoisie to recoil. We would emasculate the immediate needs of the prole- 
tariat, namely, its political needs — ^which the Economists and their epigones 
have never tlioroughly understood — so os not to cause the bourgeoisie to 
recoil. We would completely abandon the field of revolutionary struggle 
for the achievement of democracy to the extent required by the proletariat, 
for the field of bargaining with the bourgeoisie, betraying our principles, 
betraying the revolution in order thereby to purchase the bourgeoisie’s 
voluntary consent (“tliat it might not recoil”). 

In two brief lines, the Caucasian new Iskra-iles managed to express the 
quintessence of the tactics of betraying the revolution andi of converting 
the proletariat into a paltry appendage of the bourgeois classes. The tend- 
ency, which we traced above to the mistakes of the new /sftro-ites, now 
stands out before us as a clear and definite principle, viz., to drag at the 
tail of the monarchist bourgeoisie. Since the establishment of a republic 
would cause (and is already causing: Mr. Struve, for example) the bour- 
geoisie to recoil, therefore down with the fight for a republic. Since any 
resolute and consistent democratic demand on the part of the (proletariat 
always and everywhere in the world causes the bourgeoisie to recoil, there- 
fore, bide in your lairs, comrades workers, act only from without, do not 
dream of using the instruments and weapons of the “bourgeois slate” 
system in the interests of the revolution, and reserve for yourselves “free- 
dom to criticize”! 

Here the fundamental fallaciousness of their understanding of the term 
“bourgeois revolution” has come to the surface. The Martynov or new Iskra 
“understanding” of this term leads straight to a betrayal of the cause of 
the proletariat to the bourgeoisie. 

Those who have forgotten the old Economism, those who do not study 
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it or remember it, will find it difficult to understand the present off-shoot 
of Economism, Recall the Bemsteinian Credo. From “purely proletarian” 
views and programs, people arrived at the conclusion: we, the Social- 
Democrats, must concern ourselves with economics, with the real cause 
of labour, with freedom to criticize all political chicanery, with rendering 
Social-Democratic work really more profound. They, the liberals, can con- 
cern themselves with politics. God save us from dropping into “revolu- 
tionism”; that will cause the bourgeoisie to recoil. Those who read the 
whole Credo over again or the Supplement to No. 9 of the Rabochaya Mysl 
(September 1899), will be able to follow this entire line of reasoning. 

Today we have the same thing, only on a large scale, applied to an ap- 
praisal of the whole of the “great” Russian revolution — alas, already vul- 
garized and reduced to a travesty beforehand by the theoreticians of ortho- 
dox philistinism! We, the Social-Democrats, must concern ourselves with 
freedom to criticize, with rendering class consciousness more profound, ■(vith 
action from without. They, the bourgeois classes, must have freedom to act, 
a free field for revolutionary (read: liberal) leadership, freedom to put 
through “reforms” from above. 

These vulgarizers of Marxism have never pondered over what Marx 
said about the need of substituting the criticism of weapons for the weapon 
of criticism. They take the name of Marx in vain, while in actual fact 
they are drawing up resolutions on tactics wholly in the spirit of the 
Frankfurt bourgeois windbags, who freely criticized absolutism and ren- 
dered democratic consciousness more profound, but failed to understand 
that a time of revolution is a time of action, of action both from above 
and from below. Having converted Marxism into pedantry, they have made 
the ideology of the advanced, most determined and energetic revolutionary 
class the ideology of its most undeveloped strata, which shrink from the 
difficult revolutionary-democratic tasks and leave it to Messieurs Struves 
to take care of these democratic tasks. 

If the bourgeois classes recoil from the revolution because the Social- 
Democrats join the revolutionary government, they will thereby “diminish 
the sweep” of the revolution. 

Listen to this, Russian workers: The sweep of the revolution will be 
mightier if it is carried out by Messrs, the Struves who have not been 
frightened away by the Social-Democrats and who want, not victory over 
tsarism, but to come to terms with it. The sweep of the revolution will 
be mightier if, of the two possible outcomes which we have outlined above 
the first eventuates, i.c., if the monarchist bourgeoisie comes to terms 
with the autocracy concerning a “consfftution” d la Shipov! 

Social-Democrats who write such disgraceful things in resolutions in- 
tended for the guidance of the whole Party, or who approve of such “apt” 
resolutions, are so blinded by their pedantry, which has utterly corroded 
the living spirit of Marxism, that they do not see bow these resolutions 
convert all their other fine words into mere phrasemongering. Take any of 
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their articles in the Iskra, or take oven Llie notorious pamphlet -written by 
our celebrated Martynov — ^you will read there about insurrection of the 
people, about carrying the revolution to completion, about striving to rely 
upon the common people in the fight against the inconsistent bourgeoisie. 
But then all these excellent things become miserable phrasemongering 
immediately you accept or commend the idea about “the sweep of the 
revolution” being “diminished” as a result of the alienation of the bour- 
geoisie, One of two things, gentlemen: either we, together, with the people, 
must strive to carry out the revolution and win a complete victory over 
tsarism in spite of the inconsistent, self-seeking and cowardly bourgeoisie, 
or we do not accept this “in spite of,” -we stand in fear lest the bourgeoisie 
“recoil” from the revolution in which case we betray the proletariat and 
the people to the bourgeoisie — ^to the inconsistent, self-seeking and cowardly 
bourgeoisie. 

Don’t try to misinterpret what I have said. Don’t start howling that 
you are being charged with deliberate treachery. No, you have constantly 
been crawling and have at last crawled into the mire just as unconsciously 
as the Economists of old, drawn inexorably and irrevocably down the in- 
clined plane of making Marxism “more profound” to anti-revolutionary, 
soulless andi lifeless “philosophizing.” 

Have you ever considered, gentlemen, what the real social forces that 
determine the “sweep of the revolution” are? Let us leave aside the forces 
of foreign politics, of international combinations, which have turned out 
very favourably for us at the present lime, but wliich we all leave out 
of our discussion, and quite rightly so, inasmuch as it is a question of 
the internal forces of Russia. Look at the internal social forces. Aligned 
against the revolution are the autocracy, the imperial court, the police, the 
government of&cials, the army and the handful of the elite. The greater 
the Indignation of the people becomes, the less reliable become the troops, 
and the more the government officials waver. Moreover, the bourgeoisie in 
general and on the whole is now in favour of the revolution, is zealously 
making speeches about liberty, holding forth more and more • frequently 
in the name of the people, and even in the name of the revolution.* But 
we Marxists all know from theory and from daily and hourly observation 
of Our liberals, Zemstvo-ists and Osvobozhdentsi that the bourgeoisie is 
inconsistent, self-seeking and cowardly in its support of the revolution. 
The bourgeoisie, in the mass, will inevitably turn towards counter-revo- 
lution, towards the autocracy, against the revolution and against the people, 
immediately its narrow, selfish interests are met, immediately it “recoils” 
from consistent democracy {and it is already recoiling from U\), There 
remains the “people,” that is, the proletariat and the peasantry. The prole- 
tariat alone can be relied on to march to the end, for its goal lies far beyond 


* Of interest in this oonneetion is Mr. Struve’s open letter to Jauris, recently pub- 
lished by the letter in I’Humanke and by the formec in the Oswboihdmiye No. 72. 
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the democratic revolution. That is why the proletariat fights in the front 
ranks for a republic and contemptuously rejects silly and unworthy advice 
to lake care not to frighten away the bourgeoisie. The peasantry includes 
a great number of semi-proletarian as well as petty-bourgeois elements. 
This causes it also to be unstable and compels the proletariat to unite in 
a strictly class party. But the instability of the peasantry differs radically 
from the instability of the bourgeoime, for at the present time the peasant- 
ry is interested not so much in the absolute preservation oif private prop- 
erty as in the confiscation of the landed estates, one of the principal 
forms of private property. While tliis does not cause the peasantry to be- 
come Socialist or cease to be petty-bourgeois, the peasantry is capable 
of becoming a wholehearted and most radical adherent of the democratic 
revolution. The peasantry will inevitably become such if only the pro- 
gress of revolutionary events, which is enlightening it, is not interrupted 
too soon by the treachery of the bourgeoisie and the defeat of the pro- 
letariat. Subject to this condition, the peasantry will inevitably become a 
bulwark of the revolution and the republic, for only a completely vic- 
torious revolution can give the peasantry everything in the sphere of agrar- 
ian reform's — everything that the peasants desire, of which they dream, 
and of which they truly stand in need (not for the abolition of capitalism 
as the “Socialist-Revolutionaries” imagine, but) in order to emerge from 
the mire of semi-serfdom, from tbe gloom of oppression and servitude, in 
order to improve their living conditions as much as it is possible to im- 
prove them under the system of commodity production. 

Moreover, the peasantry is drawn to the revolution not only by the 
prospect of radical agrarian reform but by its general and permanent 
interests. Even in the struggle with the proletariat the peasantry stands 
in need of democracy, for only a democratic system is capable of giving 
exact expression to its interests and of ensuring its predominance as the 
mass, the majority. The more enlightened the peasantry becomes (and 
since the war with Japan it is becoming enlightened much more rapidly 
than those who are accustomed to measuring enlightenment by the school 
standard suspect), the more consistently and determinedly will it favour 
a thoroughgoing democratic revolution; for, unlike the bourgeoisie, it has 
nothing to fear from the supremacy of the people, but, on the contrary, 
can only gain by it. A democratic republic will become the ideal of the 
peasantry as soon as it begins to free itself from its naive monarchism, 
because the deliberate monarchism of the bourgeois brokers (with an upper 
chamber, etc.) implies for the peasantry the same disfranchisement and the 
same downtroddenness and ignorance as it suffers from today, only slightly 
glossed over with the varnish of European constitutionalism. 

That is why the bourgeoisie as a class naturally and inevitably strives 
to come under the wing of the liberal-monarchist party, while the peasant- 
ry, in the mass, strives to come under the leadership of the revolutionary 
and republican party. That is why the bourgeoisie is incapable of carry- 
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ing the democratic revolution to its consummation, while tlie peasantry 
is capable of doing so, and we must exert all our efforts to help it to do so. 

It may be objected: but there is no need to prove this, this is all ABC; 
all Social-Democrats understand this perfectly well. But that is not so. 
Those who can talk about “the sweep” of the revolution being “dimin- 
ished” because the bourgeoisie will fall away from it do not understand this. 
Such people simply repeal the words of our agrarian program by rote with- 
out understanding their meaning, for otherwise they would not be fright- 
ened by the concept of the revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat and the peasantry, which follows inevitably from the entire Marx- 
ian philosophy and from -our program; otherwise tliey would not restrict 
the sweep of the great Russian revolution to the limits to which the bour- 
geoisie is prepared to go. Such people defeat their abstract Marxian revo- 
lutionary phrases by their concrete anti-Marxian and anti-revolutionary 
resolutions. 

Those who really understand the role of the peasantry in a victorious 
Russian revolution would not dream of saying that the sweep of the revo- 
lution would be diminished if the bourgeoisie recoiled from it. For, as a 
matter of fact, the Russian revolution will begin to assume its real sweep, 
will really assume the widest revolutionary sweep possible in the epoch 
of hourgeois-demooratic revolution, only when the bourgeoisie recoils from 
it and when the masses of the peasantry come out as active revolutionaries 
side by side with the proletariat. In order that it may be consistently car- 
ried to its conclusion, our democratic revolution must rely on such forces 
as are capable of paralysing the inevitable inconsistency of the bourgeoisie 
(i.e,, capable precisely of “causing it to recoil from the revolution,” which 
the Caucasian adherents of Iskra fear so much because of their lack of 
judgment) . 

The proletdridt miist carry to completion the democratic revolution, by 
allying to itself the mass of the peasantry in order to crush by force the 
resistance of the autocracy and to paralyse the instability of the bourgeoisie. 
The proletariat must accomplish the Socialist revolution, by allying to itself 
the mass of the semlproletarian elements of the population in order to 
crush by force the resistance of the bourgeoisie and to paralyse the instabil- 
ity of the peasantry and the petty bourgeoisie. Such are the tasks of the 
proletariat, which the new Ishra-ites always present so narrowly in their 
arguments and resolutions about the scope of the revolution. 

One circumstance, however, must not be forgotten, although it is fre- 
quently lost sight of in discussions about the “sweep” of the revolution. 
It must not be forgotten that the point at issue is not what - difficulties 
this problem presents, but what is the road along which we must seek 
and attain its solution. The point is not whether it is difficult or easy to 
make the sweep of the revolution mighty and invincible, but how we must 
act in order to make this sweep more powerful. It is precisely on the fun- 
damental nature of our activity, on the direction which it should take, that 
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our views difEer. We emphasize this because careless and unscrupulous peo- 
ple loo frequently confuse two different questions, namely, the question of 
the direction in which the road leads, i.e., the selection of one of two 
different roads, and ihe question of tlie ease with which the goal can be 
reached, or of how near the goal is on the given road. 

We have not dealt here with this Ia.«t question at all because it has not 
evoked any disagreement or divergency in the Party. But it goes witliout 
saying that the question is extremely important in itself and deserves the 
most serious attention of all Social-Democrats. It would be a piece of un- 
pardonable optimism to forgot the difficulties wliirh accompany the la‘'k 
of drawing into the movement not only the ma‘s of the working class, but 
of the peasantry as well. Tho«e dilBcultics have more than once been the 
rock against which all the efforts to carry a democratic revolution to com- 
pletion have been wrecked. And above all it was the inconsistent and self- 
seeking bourgeoisie which triumphed, because it both “made capital” by 
way of securing monarchist protection against the people, and “preserved 
the virginity” of liberalism ... or of the Osvobozhdeniye trend. But a thing 
may be difficult witliout being iinattaiiiahlc. What is important is to be con- 
vinced that the path chosen is the coirect one, and this convi<‘tion will mul- 
tiply a hundredfold the revolutionary energy and revolutionary enthusiasm 
which can perform miracles. 

How deep is the gulf that divides Social-Democrats today on the ques- 
tion of what path to choose can be seen at once by comparing the Caucasian 
resolution of the new fsAra-ites with the resolution of the Third Congress of 
the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Paily. The Congress resolution says 
that the bourgeoisie is inconsistent, that it will mvarinbly try to deprive 
us of the gains of the revolution. Therefore, make energetic preparations 
for the fight, comrades and fellow workers! Arm yourselves, win the pea*-- 
anlry to your side! \Se shall not surrender our revolutionary conquests 
to the self-seeking bourgeoisie without a fight. Tho resolution of the Cauca- 
sian new /jAro-ites sajs: Tlie bourgeoisie is inconsistent, it may recoil from 
the revolution. Therefoie, comrades and fellow workcis, please do not think 
of joining a provisional goicrnment, for, if >ou do, the bourgeoisie will 
surely recoil, and the sweep of the revolution will thereby be diminished! 

One side says: push the revolution foiward, to its ctuisunimation, in spite 
of the resistance or the passivity of llic inconsistent bourgeoisie. 

The other side says: do not think of carrying the levulution to comple- 
tion independently, for if you do. the ineousistcnl bourgeoisie will recoil 
from it. 

Are these not two diaiuetriedliy u[ipositt! paths? Is it not obvious that 
one set of tactics absolutely exclude,-, Uie other? Is it not clear that the 
first tactics arc the only coirect tactics of icvolutionary Social-Deino>'idey, 
while the second arc in fact purely Onobozhdeniye tactics? 
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13. CONCLUSION. DARE WE WIN? 

People who are superficially acquainted with the slate of affairs in the 
ranks of Russian Social-Democracy, or who judge by appearances without 
knowing the whole hislory of our internal "Party struggle since the days of 
Economism, very often dismiss even the tactical disagreements which have 
now become crystallized, especially after ihe Third Congress, by arguing 
that tliere are two natural, inevitable and quite reconcilable trends in every 
Social-Democratic movement. One aide, they say, lays special emphasis on 
the ordinary, current, everyday work, on the necessity of developing prop- 
aganda and agitation, of preparing forces, deepening the movement, etc,, 
while the other side lays emphasis on the militant, general political, revo- 
lutionary tasks of the movement, pointing out the necessity of armed in- 
surrection and of advancing tlie slogans: for a revolutionary-democratic 
dictatorship, for a provisional revolutionary government. Neither side should 
exaggerate, they say; extremes are bad, both here and there (and, generally 
spewing, everywhere in the world), etc., etc. 

But the cheap truths of worldly (and “political” in quotation marks) 
wisdom, which are undoubtedly contained in such arguments, too often 
cover up a failure to understand the urgent and acute needs of the Party. 
Take the present differences among ihe Russian Social-Democrats on the 
question of tactics. Of course, the special emphasis laid on the everyday, 
routine aspect of the work, such as we observe in the new Mra-ite argu- 
ments about tactics, could not in itself present any danger and would not 
give rise to any difference of opinion regardmg tactical slogans. But the 
moment you compare the resolutions of the Third Congress of the Russian 
Social-Democratic Labour Party with the resolutions of the Conference this 
difference becomes strikingly obvious. 

What, then, is the trouble? The trouble is that, in ihe first place, it is 
not enough to point abstractly to the two trends in the movement and to the 
harmfulness of extremes. You must know concretely what the given move- 
ment is suffering from at the given time, what constitutes the real political 
danger to the Party at the present time. Secondly, you must know what real 
political forces are profiting by this or that tactical slogan — or perhaps 
the absence of this or that slogan. To listen to the new /slfcra-ites, one would 
arrive at the conclusion that the Social-Democratic Party is faced with 
the danger of throwing overboard propaganda and agitation, the economic 
btruggle and criticism of bourgeois democracy, of being inordinately ab- 
sorbed in military preparations, armed attacks, the seizure of power, etc. 
Actually, however, real danger is threatening the Party from an entirely 
different quarter. Anyone who is more or less closely familiar with the state 
of the movement, anyone who follows it carefully and intelligently, cannot 
fail to see the ridiculous side of the new Iskrd^s fears. The entire work of 
the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party has already been fully mould- 
ed into solid, immutable forms which absolutely guarantee that our main 
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attention will be fixed on propaganda and agitation, impromptu and mass 
meetings, the distribution of leaflets and pamphlets, assisting io the eco- 
nomic struggle and championing the slogans of that struggle. There is not 
a single committee of the Party, not a mngle district committee, not a single 
central delegates’ meeting or a single factory group where ninety-nine per 
cent of all the attention, energy and time are not always and constantly 
devoted to those functions, which have become firmly established ever 
since the middle of the nineties of the last century. Only those who are 
entirely unfamiliar with the movement do not know this. Only very naive 
or ill-informed people can lake the new Iskra-hes seriously when they, with 
an air of great importance, repeat stale truths. 

The fact is that not only is no excessive iceal displayed among us with 
regard to the tasks of insurrection, to the general political slogans and to 
the matter of leading the popular revolution in its entirety, but, on the 
contrary, it is hackivardness in this very respect that stands out most strik- 
ingly, constitutes our weakest spot and a real danger to the movement, 
which may degenerate and in some places is degenerating into a movement 
no longer revolutionary in deeds, but only in words. Among the many hun- 
dreds of organizations, groups and circles carrying on the work of the Party 
you will not find a single one which has not carried on, from its very in- 
ception, the kind of everyday work about which the wiseacres of the new 
hkra now talk with the air of people who have discovered new truths. On 
the other hand, you will find only an insignificant percentage of groups 
and circles that have understood the tasks which an armed uprising entails, 
have begun to carry them out, and have realized the necessity of leading 
the popular revolution against tsarism, the necessity of advancing for that 
purpose certain definite progressive slogans and no other. 

We are incredibly behind in our progressive and genuinely revolutionary 
tasks, in very many instances we have not even become conscious of them; 
here and there we have failed to notice the strengthening of the revolution- 
ary bourgeois democracy owing to our backwardness in tliis respect. But 
the writers in the new Iskra, turning their backs on the course of events 
and on the requirements of the times, keep repeating insistently; Don’t for- 
get the old! Don’t let yourselves he carried away by the new! This is the 
principal and unvarying IpUinotif of all the important resolutions of the 
Conference; whereas in the Congress resolutions you just as unvarjingly 
read: while confirming the old (and without stopping to chew it over anti 
over, for the very reason that it is old and has already been settled and re- 
corded in literature, in resolutions and by experience) we put forward a 
new task, draw altcnlion to it, issue a new slogan, and demand that the 
genuinely revolutionary Social-Democrats immediately set to work to put 
it into effect. 

Ihat is how matters really stand with regard to the question of the two 
trends in Social-Democratic tactics. The revolutionary period has railed 
forth new tasks, which only the totally blind can fail to see, And some 
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Social-Democrats unhesitatingly recognize these tasits and place them on the 
order of the day, declaring; the armed uprising brooks no delay, prepare 
yourselves for it immediately and energetically, remember that it is indis- 
pensable for a decisive victory, issue the slogans calling for a republic, for 
a provisional government, for a revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of 
the proletariat and the peasantry, Othei-s, however, draw back, mark time, 
write prefaces instead of giving slogans; instead of pointing out the new 
while confirming the old, they chew on this old tediously and at great 
length, inventing pretexts to avoid the new, unable to determine the req- 
uisites for a decisive victory or to issue the slogans which alone are in 
line with the striving to attain complete victory. 

The political result of this khvostism stares us in the face. The fairy-tale 
about a rapprochement between the “Majority” of the Russian Social-Dem- 
ocratic Labour Party and the revolutionary bourgeois democracy remains 
a fable which has not been confirmed by a single political fact, by a single 
important resolution of the “Bolsheviks” or a single act of the Third Con- 
gress of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party. On the other hand, 
the opportunist, monarchist bourgeoisie, as represented by the Osvobozh- 
deniye, has for a long lime past been welcoming the “principles” of new 
Iskra^ism. and now it is actually running its mill with the grist which the 
latter bring, is adopting their catchwords and “ideas” directed against “se- 
crecy” and “riots,” against exaggerating the “technical” aide of die rev- 
olution, against openly proclaiming the slogan calling lor an armed up- 
rising, against the “revolutionism” of extreme demands, etc., etc. The res- 
olution of a whole conference of “Menshevik” Social-Democrats in the 
Caucasus and the endorsement of that resolution by the editors of the new 
Iskra sums it all up politically in an unmistakable way; the bourgeoisie 
might recoil if the proletariat lakes part in a revolutionary-democratic 
dictatorship! This sums it up in a nutshell. This gives the finishing touch 
to the transformation of the proletariat into an appendage of the monarch- 
ist bourgeoisie. The political meaning of the khvostism of the new Iskra is 
thereby proved in fact, not by a casual declaration of some individual, but 
by a resolution especially endorsed by a whole trend. 

Anyone who ponders over these facts will understand the real signifi- 
cance of the stock reference to the two aides and the two trends in the So- 
cial-Democratic movement. For a study of these trends on a large scale, lake 
Bernsteinism." The Bernsteinians have been dinning into our ears in exactly 
the same way that it is they who understand the true needs of the proletariat, 
the tasks connected with the growth of its forces, with rendering the entire 
activity more profound, with preparing the elements of a new society, with 
propaganda and agitation! Bernstein says; we demand a frank recognition 
of what is. And thus he sanctions a “movement” wUhout “final aims,” 
sanctions defensive tactics only, preaches the tactics of fear “lest the bour- 
geoisie recoil.” The Bernsteinians also raised an outcry against the "Jaco- 
binism” of the revolutionary SociahDemocrats, against the “publicists” who 
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fail to understand the “initiative of the workers,” etc., etc. In reality, as 
everyone knows, the revolutionary Social-Democrats never even thought 
of abandoning the everyday, petty work, the mustering of forces, etc,, etc. 
All they demanded was a clear understanding of the final aim, a clear 
presentation of the revolutionary tasks; they wanted to raise the semi-pro- 
letariat and lower middle classes to tlie revolutionary level of the prole- 
tariat, not to debase the revolutionary spirit of the latter to the level of 
opportunist considerations such as “lest the bourgeoisie recoil.” Perhaps 
the most graphic expression of this rift between the intellectual opportunist 
wing and the proletarian revolutionary wing of the Party wa.s the question; 
(lurjen wir siegen? “Dare we win?” Is it permissible for us to win? Would 
not victory be dangerous to us? Ought we to svin? This question, which 
seems so stiange at first sight, was raised, however, and had to be raised, 
because the opportunists were afraid of victory, were frightening the prole- 
tariat away from it. were predicting that trouble would come of it, were 
ridiculing the slogans bluntly calling for victory. 

The same fundamental divHon between the intellectual-opportunist trend 
and the proletarian-revolutionary trend exists also among ns, with the very 
material difference, however, that here we are faced with the question of 
a democratic revolution, and not of a Socialist revolution. The question 
“dare we win?” which is so absurd at first sight, has been raised among 
us also. It was raised by Martynov in his Two Dictatorships, in which he 
prophesied dire misfortune if we make effective preparations for and suc- 
cessfully carry out an uprising. The question has been raised in all the new 
Iskra literature dealing with a provisional revolutionary government, and, 
in this connection, all the time persistent though futile efforts have been 
made to liken Millcrand’s participation in a bourgeois-opportunist gov- 
ernment to Varlin’s participation in a petty-bourgeois revolutionary gov- 
ernment, It is embodied in a resolution: “lest the bourgeoisie recoil”. And 
although Kautsky, lor instance, now tries to wax ironical about our dis- 
putes concerning a provisional revolutionary government, and says that it ib 
like dividing the skin of a hear before the bear has been killed, this irony 
only proves that even intelligent and revolutionary Social-Democrats are 
liable to put their foot in it when they talk about something they know 
of only by hearsay. Gorman Social-Democracy is still a long way from kill- 
ing its bear (carrying out a Socialist revolution), but the dispute as to 
whether wc “dare” kill the bear was of enormous importance from the point 
of view of principles and of practical politics. Rus.sian Social-Democrats 
are still far from being .strong enough to “kill their bear” (to carry out a 
democratic revolution), hut the question ns to whether we “dare" kill it 
is of extreme importance for the whole future of Russia and for the future 
of Russian Social-Democracy. An army cannot be energetically and suc- 
cessfully mustered and led unless we are sure that we “dare” win. 

Take our old Economists. They too raised an outcry that their opponents 
were conspirators, Jacobins (see Rabockeye Dyelo, especially No. 10, and 
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Martynov’s speech in the debate on the program at the Second Congress), 
that by plunging into politics they were divorcing themselves from the 
masses, that they were losing sight of the fundamentals of the labour move- 
ment, ignoring the initiative of the workers, etc,, etc. In reality these sup- 
porters of “the initiative of the workers” were opportunist intellectuals who 
tried to foist on the workers their own narrow and philistine conception 
of the tasks of the proletariat. In reality the opponents of Economism, as 
everyone can see from the old hkra, did not neglect or push into the back- 
ground any of the phases of Social-Democratic work, nor did they forget 
the economic struggle in the slightest; but at the same time they were able 
to present the urgent and immediate political tasks in their full scope, and 
to oppose the transformation of the -parly of the workers into an “economic” 
appendage of the liberal bourgeoisie. 

The Economists had learned by rote that politics are based on economics 
amd “understood” this to mean that the political struggle should be reduced 
to an economic struggle. The new Iskra-hes have learned by rote that the 
economic basis of Ae democratic revolution is the bourgeois revolution, 
and “understood” this to mean that the democratic aims of the proletariat 
should be degraded to die level of bourgeois moderation and should not 
overstep the boundaries beyond which “the bourgeoisie will recoil.” On the 
pretext of rendering their work more profound, on the pretext of rousing 
the initiative of the workers and pursuing a pure class policy, the Econom- 
ists were actually delivering the working clahs into the hands of the liberal- 
bourgeois politicians, i.«., were leading the Party along a path which ob- 
jectively meant exactly that. The new Iskra-iles, using the same pretexts, 
are in fact betraying the interests of the proletariat in the democratic revo- 
lution to die bourgeoisie, i.e., are leading the Party along a path which ob- 
jectively means exactly that. The Economists thought that leadership of 
the political struggle was no concern of the Social-Democrats but proper- 
ly the business of the liberals. The new Iskra-hes think that active manage- 
ment of the democratic revolution is no concern of die Social-Democrats 
but properly the business of the democratic bourgeoisie, for. they argue, if 
the proletariat takes a pre-eminent part in the revolution and leads it, this 
will “diminish the sweep” of the revolution. 

In short, the new Iskra-hes are the epigones of Economism, not only by 
virtue of their origin at the Second Party Congress, hut also by their pres- 
ent manner of presenting the tactical tasks of the proletariat in the demo- 
cratic revolution. They, too, represent an intellectual-opportunist wing 
of the Party. In the sphere of organization they began with the anarchist 
individualism of intellectuals and finished with “disorganization-as-a-proc- 
ess,” providing in the “Rules” adopted by the Conference for the separa- 
tion ^ the Party’s publishing activities from the Party organization, an 
indirect and practically four-stage system of elections, a system of Bona- 
paxtist plebiscites instead of democratic representation, and finally the 
principle of “agreements” between the part and die whole. In Party tactics 
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they continued to slide down the same inclined plane. In the “plan of the 
Zemstvo campaign” they declared that speeches to Zemstvo-ists were “a 
higher type of demonstration,” finding only two active forces on the polit- 
ical scene (on the eve of January 91 ) — the government and the democratic 
bourgeoisie. They made the pressing problem of armament “more profound” 
by substituting for the direct and practical slogan to take to arms, the slo- 
gan to arm the people with a burning desire to arm themselves. The tasks 
connected with an armed uprising, with the establishment of a provisional 
government and with a revolutionary-democratic dictatorship have now been 
distorted and toned down by titem in their official resolutions. “Lest the 
bourgeoisie recoil’’ — this final chord of their last resolution throws a glaring 
light on the question of where their path is leading the Party. 

The democratic revolution in Russia is a bourgeois revolution by reason 
of its social and economic content. But a mere repetition of this correct 
Maixlan proposition is not enough. It must be properly understood and 
properly applied in political slogans. In general, all political liberties that 
axe founded on present-day, i.e,, capitalist, relations of production are 
bourgeois liberties. The demand for liberties expresses primarily the in- 
terests of the bourgeoisie. The representatives of the bourgeoisie were the 
first to raise this demand. Its supporters have everywhere used the liberties 
they acquired, like masters, reducing them to moderate and meticulous 
bourgeois doses, combining them with the most subtle methods of suppress- 
ing the revolutionary proletariat in peaceful times and with brutally cruel 
methods in times of stress. 

But only the rebel Narodniks, the anarchists and the “Economists” could 
deduce from this that the struggle for liberty should be rejected or dispar- 
aged. These intellectual-philistine doctrine^ could be foisted on the pro- 
letariat only for a time and against its will. The proletariat always realized 
instinctively that it needed political liberty, needed it more than anyone 
else, despite the fact that its immediate effect would be to strengthen and 
to organize the bourgeoisie. It is not by avoiding the class struggle that the 
proletariat expects to find its salvation but by developing it, by extending 
its scope, increasing the conscious elements in the struggle, its organization 
and determination. The Social-Democrat who disparages the tasks of the 
political struggle becomes transformed from a tribune of the people into 
a trade union secretary. The Social-Democrat who disparages the prole- 
tarian tasks in a democratic bourgeois revolution becomes transformed from 
a leader of the people’s revolution into a leader of a free labour union. 

Yes, the people’s revolution. Social-Democraoy has always fought quite 
justifiably against the bourgeois-democratic abuse of the word “people.” 
It demands that this word shall not he used to cover up the failure to under- 
stand the class antagonisms within the people. It insists categorically on 
the need for complete class independence for the party of the proletariat. 
But it divides the “people” into “classes,” not in order that the advanced 
class may become self-centred, or confine itself to narrow aims and cmascu- 
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late its activity out of the consideration that the economic rulers of the 
world might be frightened away, but in order that tlie advanced class, 
which does not suffer from the lialf-heartcdness, vacillation and indecision 
of the intermediate classes, may with all the greater energy and enthu- 
siasm fight for the cause of the whole of the people, at the head of the 
whole of the people. 

That is what the present-day new Iskra-ites so often fail to understand 
and why they substitute for active political slogans in the democratic rev- 
olution a mere pedantic repetition of the word “class,” parsed in all gen- 
ders and cases! 

The democratic revolution is a bourgeois revolution. The slogan of a 
Black Redistribution, or “land and liberty” — ^this most widespread slogan 
of the peasant masses, downtrodden and ignorant, yet passionately yearning 
for light and happiness — ^is a bourgeois slogan. But we Marxists should 
know that there is not, nor can there be, any other path to real freedom 
for the proletariat and the peasantry, than the path of bourgeois freedom 
and bourgeois progress. We must not forget that there is not, nor can there 
be, at the present time, any other means of bringing Socialism nearer, than 
complete political liberty, than a democratic republic, than a revolutionary- 
democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry. As the repre- 
sentatives of the advanced and only revolutionary class, revolutionary with- 
out reservations, doubts or retrospection, we must present to the whole of 
the people the aims of a democratic revolution as widely and as boldly as 
possible, displaying the utmost initiative. In die tephere of theory, to dis- 
parage these aims means to make a caricature of Marxism, to distort it m 
philistine fashion, while in the sphere of practical politics it means deliver- 
ing the cause of the revolution into the hands of the bourgeoisie, which 
will inevitably recoil from the task of consistently carrying out the revolu- 
tion. The difficulties that lie on the road to complete victory of the revolution 
are enormous. No one couM blame ihe representatives of the proletariat 
if, having done everything in their power, their efforts were defeated by 
the resistance of the reaction, the treachery of the bourgeoisie and the 
ignorance of the masses. But everybody, and the class-conscious proletariat 
above all, will condemn Social-Democracy if it curtails the revolutionary 
energy of the democratic revolution and dampens the revolutionary ardour 
because it is afraid to win, because it is actuated by the consideration that 
the bourgeoisie might recoil. 

Revolutions ate the locomotives of history, said Marx. Revolutions are 
the festivals of the oppressed and the exploited. At no other lime are the 
masses of the people in a position to come forward so actively as creators of 
a new social order as at a time of revolution. At such times the people are 
capable of performing miracles, if judged by the narrow, philistine scale of 
gradual progress. But the leaders of the revolutionary parties must also 
make their aims more comprehensive and bold at such a time, so that their 
slogans are always in advance of the revolutionary initiative of the masses, 
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serving as a beaconlight, revealing lo them our democratic and Socialist 
ideal in all its magnitude and splendour, and showing them the shortest and 
most direct route to complete, absolute and decisive victory. Let us leave lo 
the opportunists of the Osvobozhdeniye bourgeoisie the task of inventing 
roundabout, circuitous paths of compromise out of fear of the revolution 
and of the direct path. If we are compelled by force to drag ourselves along 
such paths, we shall be able lo fulfil our duty in petty, everyday work also. 
But let ruthless struggle first decide the choice of the path. We shall be 
traitors to and betrayers of the revolution if we do not use the festive ener- 
gy of the masses and their revolutionary ardour in order lo wage a ruthless 
and unflinching struggle for the direct and decisive path. Let the bourgeois 
opportunists contemplate tlie future reaction with cowardly fear. The work- 
ers will not be frightened either by the thought that the reaction promises 
to be terrible or by the thought that the bourgeoisie proposes lo recoil. 
The workers are not looking forward lo striking bargains, are not asking 
for sops; they aie striving lo crush the reactionary forces without mercy, 
i.e., to set up a revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the prole&iriat and 
the peasantry. 

Of course, greater dangers threaten the ship of our Party in stormy times 
than in periods of the smooth “sailing” of liberal progress, which means 
the painfully slow sweating of the working class by its e-Kploilera. Of course, 
the tasks of a revolutionary-democratic dictatorship are a thousand times 
more difficult and more complicated than the tasks of an “extreme opposi- 
tion” or of exclusively parliamentary struggle. But whoever can deliberate- 
ly prefer smooth sailing and the path of safe “opposition” in the present 
revolutionary situation had better abandon Social-Democratic work for a 
while, had better wait until the revolution is over, when the festive days 
will have passed, when humdrum everyday life starts again and his narrow 
routine standards no longer strike such an abominably discordant note, 
or constitute such an ugly distortion of the tasks of the progressive class. 

At the head of the whole of the people, and particularly of the peasant- 
ry — for complete freedom, for a consistent democratic revolution, for a 
republic! At the head of all the toilers and the exploited — ^for Socialism! 
Such must in practice be the policy of the revolutionary proletariat, such 
is the class slogan which must permeate and determine the solution of every 
tactical problem, of every practical step of the workers’ party during die 
revolution. 
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POSTSCRIPT 

ONCE AGAIN OSVOBOZHDENIYE'ISM, ONCE AGAIN NEW 

/SAA.i-ISM 

Numbers 71-72 of the Osvobozhdeniye and Nos. 102-103 of the Iskra 
provide a wealth of additional material on the question to which we have 
devoted Chapter 8 of our pamphlet. Since it is quite impossible to make 
use of the whole of this rich material here, we shall confine ourselves to 
the most important points only: first, to the kind of “realism” in Social- 
Democracy that is praised by the Osvobozhdeniye and why the latter must 
praise it; secondly, to the interrelationship between the concepts revolution 
and dictatorship. 


1. WHAT DO THE BOURGEOIS LIBERAL REALISTS PRAISE THE 
SOCIAL-DEMOCRATIC “REALISTS” FOR? 

The articles entitled “The Split in Russian Social-Democracy” and “The 
Triumph of Common Sense” {Osvobozhdeniye No. 72) set forth the opinion 
on Social-Democracy held by the representatives of the liberal bourgeoisie, 
an opinion which is of remarkable value for class-conscious proletarians, 
We cannot too strongly recommend every Social-Democrat to read these 
articles in full and to pore over every sentence in them, We shall reproduce 
first of all the most important propositions contained in both these articles: 

“It is fairly difficult,” writes the Osvobozhdeniye, “for an outside 
observer to grasp the real political meaning of the differences that 
have split the Social-Democratic Party into two factions, A definition 
of the ‘Majority’ faction as the more radical and unswerving, as distinct 
from the ‘Minority’ which allows of certain compromises in the in- 
terests of the cause, would not be quite exact, and in any case would 
not provide an exhaustive characterizsition. At any rate the traditional 
dogmas of Marxian orthodoxy are observed by the Minority faction 
with even greater zeal perhaps than by the Lenin faction. The follow- 
ing characterization would appear to us to be more accurate. The 
fundamental political temper of the ‘Majority’ is abstract revolution- 
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ism, rebellion for the sake of rebellion, an eagerness to stir up an 
uprising among the popular masses by any available means and to 
seize power immediately in their name; to a certain extent this brings 
the ‘Leninists’ close to the Socialist-Revolutionaries and overshadows 
the idea of the class struggle in their minds with the idea of a Rus- 
sian revolution involving the whole people; while abjuring in practice 
much of the narrow-mindedness of the Social-Democratic doctrine, the 
‘Leninists’ are, on the other hand, llioroughly imbued with tlie nar- 
row-mindedness of revolutionism, renounce all practical work except 
the preparation of an immediate uprising, ignore on principle all 
forms of legal and semi-lcgal agitation and every species of practically 
useful compromise with other oppositional trends. The Minority, on 
the contrary, while steadfastly adhering to the doelrine of Marxism, 
at the same time preserves the realistic elements of the Marxian world 
outlook. The fundamental idea of this faction is to oppose the interests 
of the ‘proletariat’ to the interests of the bourgeoisie. But, on the 
other hand, the struggle of the proletariat is conceived — of course 
within certain bounds set by die immutable dogmas of Social-Democ- 
racy — ^in realistically sober fashion, with a clear realization of all the 
concrete conditions and aims of tliis struggle. Neither of the two 
factions pursues its Basic point of view quite consistently, for in their 
ideological and political activity they are bound by the strict for- 
mulae of the Social-Democratic catechism, which keep the ‘Leninists’ 
from becoming unqualified putschists after the fashion of certain, at 
least, of the Socialist-Revolutionaries, and the ‘/sAra-ites’ from becom- 
ing the practical leaders of a real political movement of the working 
class.” • 

And, after quoting the contents of the most important resolutions, the 
Osvobozhdeniye writer goes on to illustrate his general “thoughts” with 
several concrete remarks about them. In comparison with the Third Con- 
gress, he says, “the Minority Conference takes a totally different attitude 
towards armed insurrection.” “In connection with the attitude towards 
armed insurrection,” there is a difference in the respective resolutions on 
a provisional government. “A similar difference is revealed with regard 
to the workers’ trade unions. The ‘Leninisls’ do not breathe a single word 
in their resolution about this most importTiil starting point in the political 
education and organization of the working class. The Minority, on the 
other hand, drew up a very weighty resolution.” With regard to the liberals, 
both factions, he says, arc unanimous but the Third Congress ‘"repeals al- 
most word for word Plekhanov’s resolution on the attitude towards the 
liberals adopted at the Second Congress and rejix’ts Starovyer’s resolution 
adopted by the same Congress, which called for a more favourable attitude 
to the liberals.” Although the Congress and the Conference resolutions 
on the peasant movement are in agreement on the whole, “the ‘Majority' 
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lays more emphasis on the idea o£ the revolutionary confiscation of the 
estates of the landlords and other land, while the ‘Minority’ wants to 
make the demand for democratic stale and administrative reforms the basis 
of its agitation.” 

Finally, the Osvobozhdemye cites from the Isicra, No. 100, a Menshevik 
resolution, the main clause of which reads as follows: 

“In view of the fact that at the present time underground work 
alone does not secure adequate participation of the masses in Party 
life and in some degree leads to the masses as such being contrasted 
to the Party as an illegal organization, the latter must assume leadership 
of the trade union struggle of the workers on a legal basis, strictly 
linking up this struggle with the Social-Democratic tasks.” In com- 
menting on this resolution the Osvobozhdeniye exclaims: 

“We heartily welcome this resolution as a triumph of common 
sense, as evidence that a definite section of the Social-Democratic Party 
is beginning to see the light with regard to tactics.” 

The reader now has before him all the essential opinions of the OsvO’ 
bozhdeniye. It would, of course, be the greatest mistake to regard these 
opinions as correct in the sense of corr-esponding to objective truth. Every 
Social-Democrat will easily detect mistakes in them at every step. It would 
be naive to forget that these opinions are thoroughly permeated with the 
interests and views of the liberal bourgeoisie, and that accordingly they 
are utterly biased and tendentious. They reflect the views of the Social- 
Democrats in the same way as a concave or convex mirror reflects objects. 
But it would be an even greater mistake to forget that in the final analysis 
these bourgeois-distorted opinions reflect the real interests of the bourgeoi- 
sie, which, a!s a class, undoubtedly understands correctly what trends in 
Social-Democracy are advantageous, close, akin and agreeable, and what 
trends are harmful, distant, alien and antipathetic, to it._No bourgeois 
philosopher or bourgeois publicist can ever understand Social-Democracy 
properly, be it the Menshevik or the Bolshevik variety. But if he is a more 
or less sensible publicist, his class instinct will not deceive him, and he 
will always grasp, on the whole correctly, the significance for the bour- 
geoisie of one or another trend in the Social-Democratic movement, al- 
though he may present it in a distorted way. That is why the class instinct 
of our enemy, hfe class opinion, is always deserving of the most serious 
attention on the part of every class-conscious proletarian. 

What, then, does the class instinct of the Russian bourgeoisie as expressed 
by the OsvohozhdeMsi, tell us? 

It quite definitely expresses its satisfaction with the trend represented 
by the new Ishrat praising it for its realism, sobriety, the triumph of com- 
mon sense, the seriousness of its resolutions, its beginning to see ihe light 
on questions of tactics, its practicalness, etc. — and it expresses dissatisfac- 
tion with the trend of the Third Congress, censuring it for narrow-minded- 
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ness, revolutionism, its rebel spirit, ife repudiation of practically useful 
compromises, etc. The class instinct of the bourgeoisie suggests to it exactly 
what had been repeatedly proved with the help of inconlroverlible facts 
in our literature, namely, that the new Iskra-ites are the opportunists and 
their opponents the revolutionary wing of the present-day Russian Social- 
Democratic movement. The liberals cannot but sympathize with tlie trend 
of the former, and cannot but censure the trend of the latter. The liberals, 
as the ideologists of the bourgeoisie, fully understand the advantages to 
the bourgeoisie of “practicalness, sobriety and scrioasness” on the part of 
the working class, i.e., of narrowing in fact its splwte of activity to the 
bounds of capitalism, reforms, the trade union struggle, etc. What is dan- 
gerous and terrible to the bourgeoisie is the “revolutionary narrow-mind- 
edness” of the proletariat and its endeavour to win leadership in a popular 
Russian revolution to promote its own claos aims. 

That this is the real meaning of the word “realism” as employed by 
the Osvabazhdeniye is evident among other tilings from the way if was 
used previously by the Osvobozhdeniye and Mr. Struve. The Iskra itself 
could not but admit that this was the meaning of the Osvobozhdeniye' s 
“realism.” Take, for instance, the article entitled ‘Tt Is High Time!” in 
the supplement to the Iskra No. 73-74. The author of this article (a con- 
sistent exponent of the views of the “Marsh” at the Second Congress of 
the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party) frankly expressed the opin- 
ion that “at the Congress Akimov played the part of a spectre of oppor- 
tunism rather than of its real representative.” And the Editorial Board 
of the Iskra was forthwith obliged to correct tlie author of the article “It 
Is High Time!” by stating in a footnote: 

“We cannot agree with this opinion. Comrade Akimov's views on 
the program bear the clear imprint of opportunism, which fact is 
admitted even by the Osvobozhdeniye critic, who — ^in one of its recent 
issues — slated tliat Comrade Akimov is an adherent of the ‘realisP — 
read : revisionist — tendency.” 

Thus the Iskra itself is perfectly aware that the Osvobozhdeniye' s “real- 
ism” is simply opportunism and nothing else. If in attacking “liberal 
realism” {Iskra, No. 102) the Iskra now passes over in silence the fact 
that it was praised by the liberals for its realism, the explanation of this 
circumstance is that such praise is harder to swallow than any censure. 
Such praise (which tlie Osvobozhdeniye uttered not hy mere chance and 
not for the first time) proves the aObity that exists between the realism 
of the liberals and those tendencies of Social-Democratic “realism” (read: 
opportunism) that manifest themselves in every resolution of the new Iskra- 
ites by reason of the fallacy of their whole tactical line. 

Indeed, the Russian bourgeoisie has already fully revealed its incon- 
sistency and egoism in the “popular” revolution — has revealed it in Mr. 
Struve’s arguments and hy the whole tone and content of the numerous 
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liberal newspapers, and by the nature of the political utterances of the bulk 
of the Zemslvo-ists, the bulk of the intellectuals and in general of all the 
adherents of Messrs. Trubetskoy, Pelrunkevich, Rodichev and Co. Of course 
the bourgeoisie does not always clearly understand, but in general and 
on the whole it does grasp excellently, by reason of its class instinct, that, 
on the one hand, the proletariat and the “people” are useful for its rew- 
lution as cannon fodder, as a battering-ram against the autocracy, but that, 
on the other hand, the proletariat and the revolutionary peasantry will be 
terribly dangerous to it if they win a “decisive victory over tsarism” and 
carry the democratic revolution to completion. That is why the bourgeoisie 
strains every effort to the end that the proletariat should be satisfied with 
a “modest” role in the revolution, that it should be more sober, practical 
and realistic, that its activity should be circumscribed by the principle, “lest 
the bourgeoisie recoil.” 

The bourgeois intellectuals know full well that they will not be able 
to get rid of the working-class movement. That is why they do not come 
out against the working-class movement, they do not come out against the 
class struggle of the proletariat — ^no, they even pay lip service to ihe right 
to strike, to a genteel class struggle, understanding the working-class move- 
ment and the class struggle in the Brentano or Hiilsch-Duncker sense. 
In other words they are fully prepared to “yield” to the workers the right 
to strike and to organize in trade unions (which has already in fact been 
practically won by the workers themselves), provided the workers renounce 
their “rebelliousness,” their “narrow-minded revolutionism,” their hostility 
to “practically useful compromises,” their claims and -aspirations to put 
the imprint of their class struggle on the “popular Russian revolution,” 
the imprint of proletarian consistency, proletarian determination and "ple- 
beian Jacobinism.” That is why the bourgeois intellectuals all over Russia 
exert every effort, resorting to thousands of ways and means — Ebooks,* 
lectures, speeches, talks, etc., etc. — to imbue the workers with the ideas of 
(bourgeois) sobriety, (liberal) practicalness, (opportunist) realism, (Bren- 
tano) class struggle, (Hirsch-Duncker) trade unions, etc. The latter two 
slogans are particularly convenient for the bourgeofe of the “ConsUtutional- 
Democratio” or the Osvobozhdeniye party, since outwardly they coincide 
with the Marxian slogans, since with a few small omissions and some slight 
distortions they can easily be confused with and sometimes even passed 
off for Social-Democratic slogans. For instance, the legal liberal newspaper 
Rassvyet {JDawn\ (which we hope some day to discuss in greater detail 
with Ae readers of the Proletary) frequently says such “bold” things about 
the class struggle, about the possible deception of the proletariat by the 
bourgeoisie, about the working-class movement, about the initiative of die 
proletariat, etc., etc., that the inattentive reader or an unenlightened worker 
mi^t easily be led to believe that its “social-democratism” is genuine. 


* Cf. Prokopovich, The Labour Question in Russia. 
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Actually, however, it is a bourgeois imitation of social-democrati?m, an 
opportunist distortion and perversion of the concept of class struggle. 

At the root of this gigantic (in the extent of its influence on the masses) 
bourgeois subterfuge Ties the tendency to reduce the working-class move- 
ment to a trade union movement for the most part, to keep it as far away 
as possible from pursuing an independent (i.c,, revolutionary and directed 
towards a democratic dictatorship) policy, to “overshadow in the minds 
of the workers the idea of a Russian revolution involving the whole people 
with the idea of the class struggle.” 

As the reader will perceive, we have turned the Osvohozhtkniye for- 
mulation upside down. This is an excellent formulation, excellently ex- 
pressing the two views of the role of the proletariat in a demoerntic. rev- 
olution, the bourgeois view and the Social-Democratic view. The bour- 
geoisie wants to confine the proletariat to the trade union movement and 
thereby to “overshadow in its mind the idea of a Russian revolution in- 
volving the whole people with the idea of the (Brentano) class struggle” — 
which is wholly in the spirit of the Bernsteinian authors of the Credo, 
who overshadowed in the minds of the workers the idea of political strug- 
gle with the idea of a “purely working-class" movement. Social-Democracy, 
however, wants, on the contrary, to develop the class struggle of the pro- 
letariat to the point where the latter will take the leading part in the 
popular Russian revolution, i.e,, will lead this revolution to the democrat- 
ic dictatorship of the proletariat and ihe peasantry. 

The revolution in our country is one that involves the whole people, 
says the bourgeoisie to the proletariat Therefore, you, as a separate class, 
must confine yourselves to your class struggle, must in the name of “com- 
mon sense” direct your main attention to the trade unions, and their legal- 
ization, must consider these same trade unions “the most important starting 
point in your political education and organization,” must in a revolutionary 
situation draw up for the most part “serious” resolutions like the new Iskra 
resolntion, must pay heed to resolutions that are “more favourably innlincd 
to the liberals,” must show preference for leaders who display a tendency 
to become “practical leaders of a real political movement of the working 
class,” must “preserve the realistic elements of the Marxian world outlook” 
(if you have unfortunately already become infected with the “strict for- 
mulae” of this “unscientific” catechism). 

The revolution in our country is one involving the whole people, Social- 
Democracy says to the proletariat. Therefore, you, as the most progressive 
and the only consistently revolutionary class, nutsl strive not only to take 
a most active part but also to assume leadership in it. Therefore, you must 
not confine yourselves to a narrow conception of the scope of the class 
struggle as meaning mainly the trade union movement, but, on the contrary, 
you must strive to extend the scope and the content of your class struggle 
to include not only all the aims of the present, democratic, Russian revo- 
lution of the whole of the people, but the aims of the subsequent Socialist 
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revolution as well. Therefore, while not ignoring the trade union move- 
ment, while not refusing to take advantage of even the slightest legal pos- 
sibilities, you must, in a revolutionary period, make your prime tasks an 
armed uprising and the formation of a revolutionary army and a revo- 
lutionary government as being the only way to complete victory of the 
people over tsarism, to the attainment of a democratic republic and real 
political liberty. 

It would be superfluous to speak about the half-hearted and inconsistent 
stand, which, naturally, is so pleasing to the bourgeoisie, that the new Iskra- 
ite resolutions took on this question because of their erroneous “line.” 


II. COMRADE MARTYNOV RENDERS THE QUESTION “MORE 
PROFOUND” AGAIN 

Let us pass on to Martynov’s articles in Nos. 102 and 103 of the Iskra, 
We shall, of course, make no reply to Martynov’s attempts to prove the 
incorrectness of our and the correctness of his interpretation of a number 
of citations from Engels and Maix. These attempts are so trivial, Marty- 
nov’s subterfuges are so obvious and the question is so clear that it would 
be of no interest to dwell on this point again. Every thinking reader can 
easily, see through the simple wiles employed by Martynov in his retreat 
all along the line, particularly after the appearance of the complete trans- 
lation of Engels’ pamphlet The Bakurdnists of Work and Marx’s Address 
of the Central Council to the Communist League of March 1850, on the 
preparation of which a group of collaborators of the Pioletary are now 
working. A single quotation from Martynov’s article will suffice to make 
his retreat clear to the reader. 

“The Iskra ‘admits,’ ” says Martynov in No. 103, “that the estab- 
lishment of a provisional government is one of the possible and ex- 
pedient ways of furthering the revolution, and denies the expediency 
of the participation of Social-Democrats in a bourgeois provisional 
government, precisely in the interests of a complete seizure of the 
state machine, in the future for a Social-Democratic revolution.” 

In other words, the Iskra now admits the absurdity of all its fears con- 
cerning die responsibility of a revolutionary government for the Treasury 
and the banks, concerning the danger and impossibility of taking over 
the “prisons,” etc. But the Iskra is only muddling things as of old, confusing 
democratic with Socialist dictatorship. This muddle is unavoidable, it is a 
means to cover up the retreat. 

But among the muddle-heads of the new Iskra Martynov stands out as 
a muddle-head of the first order, as a muddle-head of talent, if we may 
say so. Confusing the question by hfe laborious efforts to render it “more 
profound/’ he thereby almost invariably “arrives at” new formulatiottJt 
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which show up splendidly the entire falsity of the stand he has taken. You 
will remember how in the days of Economism he rendered Plekhanov 
“more profound” and created the formulation: “economic struggle against 
the employers and the government.” It would be difficult to find in all the 
literature of the Economists a more apt expression of the entire falsity of 
this trend. It is the same today. Martynov zealously servos the new Ishra 
and almost every time he opens his mouth he furnishes us with new and 
excellent material for an evaluation of the new Ultra's false position. In 
No. 102 (p. 3, col. 2) lie says tliat Lenin “has imperceptibly substituted 
‘dictatorship’ for ‘revolution,’ ” 

As a matter of fact all the accusations levelled at us by the new Iskra> 
ites can be reduced to this one. And how grateful we are to Martynov 
for this accusation! What an invaluable service bo renders us in the strug- 
gle against the new hkra ideas by formulating bis accusation in this way! 
We must positively beg the editor-, of the Iskra to let Martynov loose 
against us more often for the purpose of rendering the attacks on the 
Proletary “more profound” and for a “truly principled” formulation of 
these attacks. For the more Martynov strains to argue on the plane of 
principles, the worse are the results be gets, and the more clearly does he 
reveal the gaps in the new Ukra ideas, the more successfully does he per- 
form on himself and on his friends the useful pedagogical operation: 
reductio ad absurdum (reducing the principles of the new Iskra to the ab- 
surd) . 

The Vperyod and the Proletary “substitute” the concept of dictatorship 
for that of revolution. The Ukra does not want such a “substitution.” Just 
so, most esteemed Comrade Martynov! You hove unwittingly stated a great 
truth. With this new formulation you have confirmed our contention that 
the Iskra is dragging at the tail of the revolution, is straying into 
an Osn^ozhdeniye formulation of its task®, whereas the Vperyod and 
the Ptmetary are issuing slogans that lead the democratic revolution 
forward. 

You don’t understand this, Comrade Martynov? In view of the impor- 
tance of the question we ‘-hall try to give you a detailed explanation. 

The bourgeois nature of a dcinorratic revolution expresses itself, among 
other tilings, in the fact that a number of clas.ses groups and sections of 
society, whose stand is based entirely oii the recognition of private prop- 
erty and commodity production, and which are incapable of going beyond 
these bounds, arc led by force of circumstances to recognize the inefficaey 
of the autocracy and of the whole feudal order in general, and join in the 
demand for libcity. Tlic bourgeois nature, however, of this lilterly, which is 
demanded by “society” .and advocalcd in a flood of words (and words only!) 
by the landowners and the capitalist's, is manifesting itself more and more 
clearly. At the same time the radical difference between the struggle of 
the workers for liberty and ibe struggle of the bourgeoisie, between pro- 
letarian and liberal deiu<icrati«uu becomes escr more obvious. The working 
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class and ite class-oonscious rcpresenLalivcs are marching in ihe van of this 
struggle and urging it forward, not only wilhoul fearing to carry at to 
completion, but aspiring to go far beyond the utlennost limits of the dem- 
ocratic revolution. The bourgeoisie is inconsistent and self-seeking, and 
accepts the slogans calling for liberty only in part and hypocritically. All 
attempts to draw a particular line or to draw up particular “points” (like 
the points in Slarovyer’s or the Conlerencers’ resolution) beyond which 
begins this hypocrisy of the bourgeois friends of liberty, or, if you like, 
this betrayal of liberty by its bourgeois friends, are unavoidably doomed 
to failure; for the bourgeoisie, caught between two fires (the autocracy 
and the proletariat), is capable of changing its position and slogans by a 
thousand ways and means, adapting itself by moving an inch to the Left 
or an inch to the Right, constantly bargaining and dickering. The task of 
proletarian democratism, does not consist in inventing such dead “points,” 
but in unceasingly passing judgment on the developing political situation, 
in exposing the ever new and unforeseen inconsistencies and betrayals on 
the part of the bourgeoisie. 

Recall the history of Mr. Struve’s political writings in the illegal press, 
the history of Social-Democracy’s war with him, and you will see clearly 
how these tasks were carried out by Social-Democracy, the champion of 
proletarian democratism. Mr. Struve began with a purely Shipov slogan: 
“Rights and an authoritative Zemstvo” (see my article in Zarya, “The Per- 
secutors of the Zemstvo and the Hannihals of Liberalism”).* Social-De- 
mocracy exposed him and pushed him in the direction of a definitely con- 
stitutional program. When this “pushing” took effect, thanks to the partic- 
ularly rapid course of revolutionary events, the struggle shifted to the next 
question of democracy: not only a constitution in general, but absolutely 
universal and equal suffrage, direct elections and secret ballot. When we 
“captured” this new position from the “enemy” (the adoption of universal 
suffrage by the Osvoboxhdeniye League) we began to press further, show- 
ing up the hypocrisy and falsity of a two-chamber system, and the fact 
that universal suffrage had not been fully recognized by the Osvobozhdenid, 
pointing to their monarchism and showing up the huckstering nature of 
their democratism, or, in other words, the selling out of the interests of 
the great Russian revolution by these Osvobozhdeidye heroes of the money- 
bags. 

Finally, the savage obstinacy of the autocracy, the enormous progress 
of the ’em! war and the hopelessness of the position into which the mon- 
archists forced Russia have begun to penetrate even the thickest of skulls. 
The revolution has become a fact. It is no longer necessary to be a revo- 
lutionary to acknowledge the revolution. The autocratic government haS 
actually been disintegrating in the sight of all. As has justly been remarked 
in the legal press by a certain liberal (Mr, Gredeskul), actual insubordi- 


* Cf. Lenin, Selected Woiks, 1934, Eng. ed. Vol. II. — Ed. 
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nation to this government has set in. Despite all its apparent stfenglh the 
autocracy has proved impotent; the events attending the developing revo- 
lution have simply begun to brush aside this parasitic organism which 
is rotting alive. The liberal bourgeoisj compelled to base their activity 
(or, to put it more correctly, their political wire-pulling) on relationships 
afe they are actually taking shape, have begun to realize the necessity of 
recognizing the revolution. They do so not because they are revolutionaries; 
but despite the fact that they are not revolutionaries. They do so of ne- 
ces.sity and against their will, viewing the successes of the revolution with 
an angry eye, accusing the auUtrracy of being revolutionary because it 
does not want to strike a deal, but wants to fight it out to a finish. Burn 
hucksters, they hate struggle and revolution, but circumstances force them 
to tread the ground of revolution, for there is no other ground under their 
feet. 

We are witnessing a highly instructive and highly comic sjicctaclc. The 
bourgeois liberal prostitutes are trying to drape ihem-selves in the toga of 
revolution. The Osvobozhdentsi — risum teneatis, amici !'' — ^the Osvobozh- 
dentsi are beginning to hold forth in tlie name of the revolution! The Os- 
vobozhdentsi are beginning to make assurances that they “do not fear rev- 
olution” (Mr, Struve in the Osvobozhdeniye No. 72)! I! The Osvobozh- 
dentsi are voicing their claims “to be at the head of the revolution”!!! 

This is an exceptionally noteworthy phenomenon, characterizing not only 
the progress of bourgeois liberalism, but even more so the progress of 
the real successes of the revolutionary movement, which has compelled 
recognition. Even the bourgeoisie is beginning to feel that it is more ad- 
vantageous to take its stand on the side of the revolution — so shaky is the 
autocracy. On the other hand, however, this phenomenon, which testifie.s 
to the fact that the entire movement has risen to a new and higher plane, 
at the same lime sets us new and higher aims. The recognition of the revo- 
lution on the part of the bourgeoisie cannot be sincere, irre.spcrtive of the 
personal integrity of this or that bourgeois ideologist. The bourgeoisie can- 
not help introducing selfishness and inconsistency, the spirit of bargaining 
and petty reactionary tricks even into this higher stage of the movement. 
Now we must differently formulate the immediate concrete tavks of the rev- 
olution, in line with our program and enlarging upon it. What wa.s ade- 
quate yesterday is irutdequate today. Ye.sterday, perhaps, the demand for 
the recognition of the revolution was adequate as an advanced democratic 
slogan. Today this i.s not enough. The revolution has forced even Mr. Struve 
to recognize it. Today what is demanded of the advanced class is to define 
exactly the very content of the urgent and pressing ta.sks of this revolution, 
Messrs, the Struves, while recognizing the revolution, stick out their don- 
keys’ ears again and again, once more striking up the old song about the 
possibility of a peaceful outcome, about having Nicholas call on the Os- 


* Reatraiii your laughter, friends! — Ed, 
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vobozhdentsi to take power, etc., etc. The Osvobozhdentsi recognize ihe rev* 
olution in order to juggle it without danger to themselves, in order to 
betray it. It is our job at the present lime to show the proletariat and the 
whole people the inadequacy of the slogan; “Revolution”; we must show 
how necessary it is to have a clear and unambiguous, consistent and de- 
termined definition of the content of the revolution. And this definition is 
provided by the one slogan capable of correctly expressing a “decisive 
victory” of the revolution, the slogan: for a revolutionary-democratic dicta- 
torship of the proletariat and the peasantry. 

We have shown that the Osvobozhdentsi are ascending (not without being 
prodded by the Social-Democrats) step by step in the matter of recognizing 
democracy. Al first the issue in the dispute between us was: the Shipov 
system (rights and an authoritative Zemstvo) or constitutionalism? Then 
it was: limited suffrage or universal suffrage? Later: recognition of the 
revolution or a huckster’s bargain with the autocracy? Finally, now it is: 
recognition of the revolution without a dictatorship of the proletariat and 
the peasantry or recognition of the demand for a dictatorship of these 
classe!s in the democratic revolution? It is possible and even probable that 
the Osvobozhdentsi (it does not matter whether they be the present ones 
or their successors in the Left wing of the bourgeois-democratic movement) 
will ascend another step, i.e., recognize in time (perhaps by the time Com- 
rade Martynov goes up one more step) the slogan of dictatorship also. It 
will inevitably be so if the Russian revolution continues to forge ahead 
successfully and attains a decisive victory. What will be the position of 
Social-Democracy then? The complete victory of the present revolution will 
be the end of the democratic revolution and the beginning of a determined 
struggle for a Socialist revolution. The satisfaction of the demands of the 
present-day peasantry, the complete smashing of reaction, and the attain- 
ment of a democratic republic will mark the end of the revolutionism 
of the bourgeoisie and even of the petty bourgeoisie — ^will be the beginning 
of the real struggle on the part of the proletariat for Socialism. The more 
complete the democratic revolution will be, the sooner, the more wide- 
spread, the purer and the more determined will be the development of this 
new struggle. The slogan calling for a “democratic” dictatorship expresses 
the historically limited nature of the present revolution and the necessity 
of a new struggle on the basis of the new order for the complete emanci- 
pation of the working class from all oppression and all exploitation, In 
other words; when the democratic bourgeoisie or petty bourgeoisie ascends 
another step, when not only the revolution but the complete victory of 
the revolution becomes an accomplished fact, then we shall “substitute” 
(perhaps amid the horrified cries of new Martynovs in the future) for die 
slogan of the democratic dictatorship, the slogan of a Socialist dicjatorshlp 
of die proletariat, i,e., of a complete Socialist revolution. 
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III. THE VULGAR BOURGEOIS REPRESENTATION OF 
DICTATORSHIP AND MARX’S VIEW OF IT 

Mehring tells us in the notes to his edition of Marx’s articles from the 
Neue Rheirdsche Zeitung of 1848 that one of the reproaches levelled at 
this newspaper by bourgeois publications was that it had allegedly de- 
manded “the immediate introduction of a dictatorship as the sole means 
of achieving democracy” (Marx, Nacldass, Vol. Ill, p. 53). From the vul- 
gar bourgeois standpoint the concepts dictatorship and democracy are mu- 
tually exclusive. With no understanding of the theory of class struggle, 
and accustomed as he is to seeing in the political arena only the petty 
squabbling of the various bourgeois circles and coteries, the bourgeois 
conceives dictatorship to mean the annulment of all the liberties and guar- 
antees of democracy, tyranny of every kind, and every sort of abuse of 
power in the personal interests of a dictator. In point of fact, it is precisely 
this vulgar bourgeois view that is manifested in the writings of our Marty- 
nov, who winds up his “new campaign” in the new Iskra by attributing the 
partiality of the Vperyod and the ProletOTy for the slogan of dictatorship 
to Lenin’s “being obsessed by a passionate desire to try his luck” {Iskra, 
No. 103, p. 3, col. 2) . In order to explain to Martynov the concept of class 
dictatorship as distinct from personal dictatorship, and the aims of a dem- 
ocratic dictatorship as distinct from a Socialist dictatorship, it would not 
be amiss to dwell on the views of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung. 

"Every provisional organization of the state after a revolution,” 
wrote the Neue Rheinische Zeitung on September 14, 1848, “requires 
a dictatorship, and an energetic dictatorship at tlmt. From the very 
beginning we have reproached Camphausen” (the head of the Ministry 
after March 18, 1848) “for not acting dictatorially, for not having 
immediately smashed up and eliminated the remnants of the old in- 
stitutions. And while Ilerr Camphausen was lulling himself with con- 
stitutional illusions, the defeated party (i.e., the party of reaction) 
strengthened its positions in the bureaucracy and in the army, and here 
and there even began to venture upon open struggle.” 

Here, Mehring justly remarks, we have in a few sentences a summary 
of all that was propounded in detail in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung in 
long artiidCs on the Camphausen Ministry. What do these words of M.srx 
tell us? Tliat a provisional revolutionary government must act dictalorinlly 
(a proposition which the Iskra was totally unable to grasp since it was 
fighting shy of the slogan of dictatorship), and that the task of such a 
dictatorship is to destroy the remnants of the old institutions (which is 
precisely what was clearly stated in the resolution of the Third Congress 
of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party about the struggle against 
counter-revolution and what, as we have shown above, was omitted in the 
resolution of the Conference). Thirdly, and lastly, it follows from these 
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words that Marx castigated the bourgeois democrats for entertaining “con- 
stitutional illusions” in a period of revolution and open civil war. The 
meaning of these words becomes particularly obvious from the article in 
the Neue Rheinische Zeitung of June 6, 1848. Marx wrote; 

“A constituent national assembly must first of all be an active, 
revolutionary- active assembly. The Frankfurt Assembly, however, h 
busying itself with school exercises in parliamentarism while allowing 
the government to act. Let us assume that this learned council succeeds 
aftei’ mature consideration in working out the best possible agenda 
and the best possible constitution. But what is the use of the best 
possible agenda and of the best possible constitution, if the German 
governments have in the meantime placed the bayonet on the agenda?” 

That is the meaning of the slogan of dictatorship. We can gauge from 
this what Marx’s attitude would have been towards resolutions which call 
a “decision to organize a constituent assembly” a decisive victory, or 
which invite us to “remain the party of extreme revolutionary opposition!” 

Major questions in the life of nations are settled only by force. The 
reactionary classes are usually themselves the first to resort to violence, 
to civil war; they are the first to “place the bayonet on the agenda” as the 
Russian autocracy has been doing systematically and consistently every- 
where ever since January 9. And since such a situation has arisen, since 
the bayonet has really become the main point on the political agenda, 
since insurrection has proved to be imperative and urgent — constitutional 
illusions and school exercises in parliamentarism become only a screen for 
the bourgeois betrayal of the revolution, a screen to conceal the fact that 
the bourgeoisie is “recoiling” from the revolution. It is therefore the slogan 
of dictatorship that the genuinely revolutionary class must advance. 

On the question of the tasks of this dictatorship Marx wrote, already in 
the Neue Rheinische Zeitung, as follows: 

“The National Assembly had only to act dictalorially against all 
the reactionary attempts of the obsolete governments, and the force of 
public opinion which it would then have won for itself would he so 
great that all bayonets and rifle butts would have been splintered 
against it . . . But fliis Assembly bores the German people instead of 
carrying the people with it or being carried away by it.” 

In Marx’s opinion, the National Assembly should have “eliminated from 
the regime actually existing in Germany everything that contradicted the 
principle of the sovereignty of the people,” then it should have “consoli- 
dated the revolutionary ground on which it rested in order to make the 
sovereignty of the people, won by the revolution, secure against all attacks.” 

Thus, Ae tasks which Marx set before a revolutionary government or 
dictatoi^p in 1848 amounted in substance above all to a democrat rev- 
odutiun, vk„ defence against CDtmter-revolation and the actual elimination 
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of everything that militated against the sovereignty of the people. And this 
is no other than a revolutionary-democratic dictatorship. 

To proceed: which classes, in Marx’s opinion, could and should have 
achieved this task (actually to exercise to the end the principle of the 
sovereignty of the people and to beat off the attacks of the counter-revo- 
lution) ? Marx speaks of the “people.” But we know that he always ruth- 
lessly combated the petty-bourgeois illusions about the unity of the “peo- 
ple” and about the absence of a class struggle within the people. In using 
the word “people,” Marx did not thereby gloss over class differences, but 
united definite elements capable of carrying the revolution to completion. 

Alter the victory of the Berlin proletariat on March 18, wrote the Neue 
Rhdidsche Zeitung, the results of the revolution proved to be twofold; 

“On the one hand the arming of the people, the right of association, 
the sovereignty of the jicople actually attained; on the other hand, 
the preservation of the monarchy and the Camphausen-Hansemann 
Ministry, i.e., llie government of the representatives of the upper bour- 
geoisie. 

“Thus the revolution had two series of results, which had necessar- 
ily to diverge. The people had emerged victorious, it had won liberties 
of a decisively democratic nature, but the direct power passed not 
into its hands, but into those of the big bourgeoisie. In a word, the 
revolution was not completed. The people allowed the formation of 
a ministry of big bourgeois, and the big bourgeois immediately be- 
trayed their tendencies by ofTering an alliance to the old Pru^ian 
nobility and bureaucracy. Arnim, Canitz and Schwerin joined the 
Ministry. 

“The upper bourgeoisie, ever anU-revolutiomry, concluded a defen- 
sive and offensive cdliance with the reaction out of fear of the people, 
that is to say, the worherj and the democratic bourgeoisie.” (Our 
italics.) 

Thus, not only a “decision to organize a constituent assembly,” but even 
its actual convocation is insuflicient for a decisive victory of the revolution! 
Even after a partial victory in an armed struggle (the victory of the Berlin 
workers over the troops on March 18, 1848) an “incomplete” revolution, 
a revolution “that has not been carried to completion,” is possible. But 
on what does its completion depend? It depends on whose hands the im- 
mediate rule passes into, whether into the hands of the Petrunkeviches and 
Rodichevs, that is to say, the Camphausens and the Hansemanns, or into 
the hands of the people, i.e., the workerb and the democratic bourgeoisie. 

In the first case the bourgeoisie will possess power, and the proletariat — 
“freedom of criticism,” freedom to “remain the party of the extreme revo- ' 
lutionary opposition.” Immediately after the victory the bourgeoisie will 
conclude an alliance with the reaction (this would inevitably happen in 
Russia too, if, for example, the St. Petersburg workers gained only a partial 
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words that Marx castigated the bourgeois democrats for entertaining “con- 
stitutional illusions” in a period of revolution and open civil war. The 
meaning of these words becomes particularly obvious from the article in 
the Neue Rheinische Zeitimg of June 6, 1848. Marx wrote: 

“A constituent national assembly must first of all be an active, 
revolutionary-active assembly. Hie Frankfurt Assembly, however, is 
busying itself with school exercises in parliamentarism while allowing 
the government to act. Let us assume that this learned council succeeds 
after mature consideration in working out the best possible agenda 
and the best possible constitution. Bui what is the use of the best 
possible agenda and of the beat possible constitution, if the German 
governments have in the meantime placed the bayonet on the agenda?” 

That is the meaning of the slogan of dictatorship. We can gauge from 
this what Marx’s attitude would have been towards resolutions which call 
a “decibion to organize a constituent assembly” a decisive victory, or 
which invite us to “remain the parly of extreme revolutionary opposition!” 

Major questions in the life of nations are settled only by force. The 
reactionary classes are usually themselves the first to resort to violence, 
to civil war; they are the first to “place the bayonet on the agenda” as the 
Russian autocracy has been doing systematically and consistently every- 
where ever since January 9. And since such a situation has arisen, since 
the bayonet has really become the main point on the political agenda, 
since insurrection has proved to be imperative and urgent — constitutional 
illusions and school exercises in parliamentarism become only a screen for 
the bourgeois betrayal of the revoludon, a screen to conceal the fact that 
the bourgeoisie is “recoiling” from the revolution. It is therefore the slogan 
of dictatorship that the genuinely revolutionary class must advance. 

On the question of the tasks of this dictatorship Marx wrote, already in 
the Ifeue Rheinische Zeitung, as follows: 

“The National Assembly had only to act dictatorially against all 
the reactionary attempts of the obsolete governments, and the force of 
public opinion which it would then have won for itself would be so 
great that all bayonets and rifle butts would have been splintered 
against it. . . . But this Assembly bores the German people instead of 
carrying the people with it or being carried away by it.” 

In Marx’s opinion, the National Assembly should have “eliminated from 
the regime actually existing in Germany everything that contradicted the 
principle of the sovereignty of the people,” then it should have “consoli- 
dated the revolutionary ground on which it rested in order to make the 
sovereignty of the people, won by the revolution, secure against all attacks.” 

Thus, the tasks wMch Marx set before a revolutionary government or 
dictator^ip in 1848 amounted in substance above all to a democratic rev- 
cdutiun, viz., defence against counter-revolution and the actual elimination 
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of everylhing that militated against the sovereignty of the people. And this 
is no other than a revolutionary-democratic dictatorship. 

To proceed: which classes, in Marx’s opinion, could and should have 
achieved this task (actually to zeroise to the end iho principle of tlie 
sovereignty of the people and to beat off the attacks of the counter-revo- 
lution)? Marx spe^s of the “people.” But we know that he always ruth- 
lessly combated the petty-bourgeois illusions about the unity of the “peo- 
ple” and about the absence of a class struggle within the people. In using 
the word “people,” Marx did not thereby gloss over class differences, hut 
united definite elements capable of carrying the revolution to completion. 

After the victory of the Berlin proletariat on March 18, wrote the Neue 
Rheinische Zeiluiig, the results of the revolution proved to be twofold: 

“On the one hand the arming of the people, the right of association, 
the sovereignty of the people actually attained; on the otlier hand, 
the preservation of the monarchy and the Camphausen-Hansemann 
Ministry, i.e., the government of the representatives of the upper hour- 
geoisie. 

“Thus the revolution had two series of results, which had necessar- 
ily to diverge. The people had emerged victorious, it had won liberties 
of a decisively democratic nature, but the direct power passed not 
into its hands, but into those of the big bourgeoisie. In a word, the 
revolution was not completed. The people allowed the formation of 
a ministry of big bourgeois, and the big bourgeois immediately be- 
trayed their tendencies by offering an alliance to the old PruSian 
nobility and bureaucracy. Amim, Canitz and Schwerin joined the 
Ministry. 

"The upper bourgeoisie, ever anti-revolutionary, concluded a defen- 
sive and offensive alliance with the reaction out of fear of the people, 
that is to say, the worker^ and the democratic bourgeoiiie.” (Our 
italics.) 

Thus, not only a “decision to organize a constituent assembly,” but even 
its actual convocation is insndicient for a decisive victory of the revolution! 
Even after a partial victory in an anned struggle (the victory of the Berlin 
workers over the troops on March 18, 1818) nn “incomplete” revolution, 
a revolution “that has not been carried to completion,” is possible. But 
on what does its completion depend? It depends on whose hands the im- 
mediate rule pas.'Cs into, whether into die hands of the Petrunkeviches and 
Rodichevs, that is to say, the Camphausens and the Hansemanns, or into 
the hands of the people, i.e., the workcib and the democratic bourgeoisie. 

In the first case the bourgeoisie will possess power, and the proletariat — ■ 
“freedom of criticism,” freedom to “remain the party of the extreme revo- ‘ 
lutionary opposition.” Immediately after the victory the bourgeoisie will 
conclude an alliance with the reaction (this would inevitably happen in 
Russia too, if, for example, the St. Petersburg workers gained only a partial 
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victory in the street fighting with the troops and left it to Messrs. Petrun- 
kevich and Co. to form a government). In the second case, a revolutionary- 
democratic dictatorship, i.e., the complete victory ol the revolution, would 
be possible. < 

It now remains to define more precisely what Marx really meant by 
“democratic bourgeoisie” (demokrcctische Biirgerschaft) , which together with 
the workers he called the people, in contradistinction to the big bourgeoisie, 
A clear answer to this question is supplied by the following passage 
from an article in the Neue Rheimsche Zeitung of July 29, 1848: 

. . the German revolution of 1848 is only a parody of the French 
revolution of 1789. 

“On August 4, 1789, three weeks after the storming of the Bastille, 
the French people in a single day prevailed over the feudal burdens. 

“On July 11, 1848, four mouths after the March barricades, the 
feudal burdens prevailed over the German people. Teste Gierke cum 
Hansemanno,* 

“The French bourgeoisie of 1789 did not for a moment leave its 
allies, the peasants, in the lurch. It knew that the foundation of its 
rule was the destruction of feudalism in the countryside, the creation 
of a free landowning {grundbedtzenden) peasant class. 

“The German bourgeoisie of 1848 is without the least compunction 
betraying the peasants, who are its most natural allies, the flesh of 
its flesh, and without whom it is powerless against the nobility. 

“The continuance of feudal rights, their sanction under the guise 
of (illusory) redemption — such is the result of the German revolu- 
tion of 1848. That is the little wool out of the great cry.” 

This is a very instructive passage: it gives us four important piopo- 
sitions: 1) The incompleted German revolution differs from the completed 
French revolution in that the German bourgeoisie betrayed not only de- 
mocracy in general, but also the peasantry in particular. 2) The foundation 
for the full consummation of a democratic revolution is the creation of 
a free class of peasants. 3) The creation of such a class means the abolition 
of feudal burdens, the destruction of feudalism, but does not yet mean a 
Socialist revolution, 4) The peasants are the “most natural” allies of the 
bourgeoisie, that is to say, of the democratic bourgeoisie, which without 
them is “powerless" against the reaction. 

*• “’Witnesses; Herr Gierke and Herr Hansemann.” Hansemann was a minisMr 
who represented die party of the big banrgeoisie (Russian counterpart: Trubetskoy 
or Rodichev, and tho like), Gierke was Minister of Agriculture in the Hansemann 
Cabinet, who drew up a plan, a “bold” plan for “abolishing feudal burdens," pro- 
" feasedly “without compensation," but in fact for abolishing only the minor and un- 
important burdens while preserving or granting compensation for the more essential 
ones. Herr Gierke was something like the Russian Messrs. Kablukov, Manuilov, Hwt- 
zenstein and similar bourgeois liberal friends of the muzhik who desire the “extension 
of peasant landownersbip" but do not wish to hurt the landlords. 
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With the corresponding allowances for concrete national peculiarities 
and the substitution of serfdom for feudalism, all these propositions arc 
fully applicable to Russia in 1905. There is no doubt that by learning 
from the experience of Germany, as elucidated by Marx, we cannot arrive at 
any other slogan for a decisive victory of the revolution than the slogan 
calling for a revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and 
the peasantry. There is no doubt that the main components of the “people,” 
whom Marx in 1848 contrasted with the resisting reactionaries and the 
treacherous bourgeoisie, arc the proletariat and the peasantry. There is 
no doubt that in Russia too the liberal bourgeoisie and the gentlemen of 
the Osvobozhdeniye League are betraying and will continue to betray the 
peasantry, i.e., will confine themselves to a pseudo-reform and take the 
side of the landlords in the decisive battle between them and the peasantry. 
Only the proletariat is capable of supporting the peasantry to the end in 
this struggle. There is no doubt, finally, that in Russia also the success 
of the peasant struggle, i.e., the transfer of the whole of the land to the 
peasantry, will signify a complete democratic revolution and will constitute 
the social support of the revolution carried to its completion, but it will 
by no means signify a Socialist revolution, or “socialization,” about which 
the ideologists of the petty bourgeoisie, the Socialist-Revolutionaries, talk. 
Tlie success of the peasant uprising, the victory of the democratic i evolu- 
tion will but clear the way for a genuine and decisive struggle for Social- 
ism on the basis of a democratic republic. In this struggle the peasantry 
as a landowning class will play the same treacherous, vacillating part as 
is being played at present by the bourgeoisie in the struggle for democracy. 
To forget this is to forget Socialism, to deceive oneself and others as to- 
the real interests and tasks of the proletariat. 

In order to leave no gaps in the presentation of tlie views held by Marx 
in 1848, it is necessary to note one essential difference between German 
Social-Democracy of that time (or die Communist Party of the Proletariat, 
to use the language of the period) and present-day Russian Social-De- 
mocracy. Here is what Meliring ^says: 

“It” (the Ncue Rheinische Zeitung) “appeared in the political arena 
as the ‘organ of democracy,’ and although the red thread that ran 
through all its articles is unmistakable, it at first represented the in- 
terests of the bourgeois revolution against absolutism and feudalism 
to a greater extent than the interests of the proletariat against the 
bourgeoisie. Very little is to be found in its columns about the sepa- 
rate labour movement during the years of the revolution, although one 
should not forget that along with it there appeared twice a week, 
under the editorship of Moll and Schapper, a special organ of the 
Cologne Labour League. At any rate, the present-day reader will be 
struck by how little attention the Neue Rheinische Zeitung paid to the 
German labour movement of its day, although its most capable mind, 
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Stephan Born, was a pupil of Marx and Engels in Paris and Brussels 
and was now [in 1848] correspondent for iheir newspaper in Berlin, 
Born relates in his Memoirs that Marx and Engels never expressed 
a single word in disapproval of his agitation among the workers; 
nevertlieless, it appears probable from subsequent declarations of 
Engels’ that they were dissatisfied, at least with the methods of this 
agitation. Their dissatisfaction was justified inasmuch as the class 
consciousness of the proletariat in by far the greater part of Germany 
was as yet entirely undeveloped, and Born was forced to make many 
concessions to it, which could not stand the test of criticism from 
the viewpoint of the Communist Manifesto. Their dissatisfaction was 
unjustified inasmuch as Bom managed nonetheless to maintain the 
agitation conducted by him on a relatively high plane. . . . Without 
doubt, Marx and Engels were also historically and politically right in 
thinking that it was to the utmost interest of the working class primarily 
to push the bourgeois revolution forward as far as possible. . . . Never- 
theless, a remarkable proof of how the elementary instinct of the 
labour movement is able to correct the conceptions of the most bril- 
liant thinkers is provided by the fact that in April 1849 they decided 
in favour of a specific workers’ organization and of participation in 
the labour congress, which was being prepared especially by the East 
Elbe” (Eastern Prussia) “proletariat.” 

Thus, it was only in April 1849, after the revolutionary newspaper had 
been appearing for almost a year (the Neue Rheinische Zeitung began pub- 
lication on June 1, IBdB) that Marx and Engels declared in favour of a 
special workers’ organization! Until then they were merely running an 
“organ of democracy” unconnected by any organizational ties with an 
independent workers’ party. This fact, monstrous and incredible as it may 
appear from our present-day standpoint, clearly shows us what an enor- 
mous difference there is between the German Social-Democratic Party of 
> those dayls and the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party of today. This 
fact shows how much less the proletarian features of the movement, the 
proletarian current within it, were in evidence in the German democratic 
revolution (because of the backwardness of Germany in 1848 both econom- 
ically and politically — ^its disunity as a state) . This should not be forgotten 
in judging Marx’s repeated declarations during this period and somewhat 
later about the need for organizing an independent proletarian party. Marx 
arrived at this practical conclusion only as a result of the experience of the 
democratic revolution, almost a year later — eo middle-class, so petty-bour- 
geois was the whole atmosphere in Germany at that time. To us this con- 
clusion is an old and solid acquisition of half a century’s experience of 
international Social-Democracy — an acquisition with which we began to 
organize the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party. In our case there 
can be no question, for instance, of revolutionary proletarian newspapers 
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keeping outside the pale of the Social-Democratic Party of the 
proletariat, or of their appearing even for a moment simply as “organs 
of democracy,” 

But the contrast which had hardly begun to reveal itself between Marx 
and Stephan Born exists in our case in a form which is the more developed, 
the more powerfully the proletarian current manifests itself in the demo- 
cratic stream of our revolution. Speaking of the probable dissatisfaction of 
Marx and Engels with the agitation conducted by Stephan Born, Mehrlng 
expresses himself too mildly and too evasively. This is what Engels wrote 
of Born in 1885 (in his preface to the EnthUllungen uber den Kommum- 
stenprozess za Koln. Zurich, 1885):* 

The members of the Communist League everywhere stood at the head 
of the extreme democratic movement, proving thereby that the League was 
an excellent school of revolutionary action. And he went on to say : 

“. . .the compositor Stephan Born, who had worked in Brussels and 
Paris as an active member of the League, founded a Workers’ Brother- 
hood (Arbeiterverbruderung) in Berlin which became fairly wide- 
spread and existed until 1850. Bom, a very talented young man, who, 
however, was rather too much in a hurry to become a big political 
figure, fraternized with the most miscellaneous ragtag and bobtail 
(Kreti und Plethi) in order to get a crowd together, and was not at 
all the man who could bring unity into the discordant tendencies, 
light into the chaos. Consequently, in the official publications of the 
association the views represented in the Communist Manifesto are 
mingled hodge-podge with guild recollections and guild aspirations, 
fragments of Louis Blanc and Proudhon, protectionism, etc.; in short, 
they desired to he all things to all men ( Allen idles sein). In particu- 
lar, strikes, trade unions and producers' co-operatives were set going, 
and it was forgotten that what had to be done above all was, by 
means of political victories, to conquer the field in which alone such 
things could be lastingly realized, (Our italics.) And when the victo- 
ries of the reaction made the leaders of the Brotherhood realize the 
necessity of taking a direct part in the revolutionary struggle, they 
were naturally left in the lurch by the confused mass which they liad 
grouped around themselves. Bom look part in the Dresden uprising 
in May 1849, and got away by pure luck. But the Workers’ Brother- 
hood held aloof from tlie great political movement of the proleta- 
riat, as a purely separate body which, to a large extent, existed 
only on paper and played such a subordinate role that the reaction 
found it necessary to suppress it only in 1850, and its surviving 
branches many years later. Born, whose real name should be 


* Revelatioju Abont the Trial of the Communists at Cologne. (Cf. Karl Marx, 
Selected Works, Vol. II, pp, 20-21.) — Ed. 
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Butterndlch,’* did not become a big political figure but a petty Swiss 
professor, who no longer translates Marx into guild language but the 
meek Renan into his own fulsome German.” 

That is how Engels judged the two tactics of Social-Democracy in the 
democratic revolution! 

Our new Iskra-iles are also tending to “Economism,” and with such un- 
reasonable zeal as to earn the praises of the monarchist hourgeoisie for 
their “seeing the light.” They too collect around themselves a motley crowd, 
flattering the Economists, demagogically attracting the undeveloped masses 
by the slogans of “self-activity,” “democracy,” “autonomy,” etc., etc. Their 
l^our unions, too, often exist only on the pages of the braggart new Iskra. 
Their slogans and resolutions betray a similar failure to understand the 
tasks of the “great political movement of the proletariat.” 


Otiginally published a*; a separate pamphlet 
in August 190S, Geneva 


t Bom’s real name is Buttermilch. In translating Engels I made a mistake in the 
first edition by taking the word Buttermilch to be not a proper noun but a common 
noun. This mistake naturally afforded great delight to the Mensheviks. Koltzov wrote 
that I had “rendered Engels more profound” (reprinted in Two Years, a collection 
of articles) and Plekhanov even now recalls this mistake in the Tovarishch~ia dtort, 
it afforded an excellent pretext to slur over the question of the two tendencies in the 
tooT^ng-class movement of 1848 in Germany, tire tendency of Born (akin to our 
Economists) and the Marxist tendency. To take advantage of the mistake of an 
ponent, even if it was only on the question of Born’s name, is no more than natural. 
But to use a correction to a translation to slur over the question of the two tactics w 
to dodge the real issue. (Author’s note to the 1908 edition.— Ed.) 
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NOTE TO CHAPTER 10 OF TWO TAC'IICS 

Insert lor § 10. ! 

1) We would remind the reader that in the polennics between the Iskra 
and the Vperyod, the former referred nmong other things to Engels’ let- 
ter to Turati, in which Engels warned the (future) lender of the Italian 
reformists not to confuse the democratic with the Socialist revolution. The 
impending revolution in Italy — wrote Engels about the political situation 
in Italy in 1894' — ^will be a petty-bourgeois, democratic revolution and not 
a Socialist revolution. The Iskra reproached the Vperyod with having de- 
parted from the principle laid down by Engels. This reproach was unjusti- 
fied, because the Vperyod (No. 14) fully acknowledged, in general and on 
the whole, the correctness of Marx’s theory on the difference between the 
three main forces in the revolutions of the nineteenth century. Aocordinp to 
this theory, the following forces take a stand against the old order, against 
the autocracy, feudalism and serfdom: 1) the liberal big bourgeoisie, 2) the 
radical petty bourgeoisie, 3) the proletariat. The first fights for nothing 
more than a constitutional monarchy; the second, for a democratic republic; 
the third, for a Socialist revolution. To confuse the petty-bourgeois struggle 
for a complete democratic revolution with the proletarian struggle for a 
Socialist revolution spells political bankruptcy for a Socialist. Marx's warn- 
ing to this effect is quite justified. But it is for this very reason that the 
slogan “revolutionary communes” is erroneous, because the very mistake 
committed by the communes that have existed in history is that they con- 
fused the democratic revolution with the Socialist revolution. On the other 
hand, our slogan — a revolutionary democratic dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the peasantry — fully safeguards us against this mistake. While recogniz- 
ing the incontestably bourgeois nature of the revolution, which is incapable 
of immediately overstepping the bounds of a merely democratic revolution, 
our slogan pushes forward this particular revolution and strives to mould 
It into forms most advantageous to the proletariat; consequently, it strives 
to make the very most of the democratic revolution in order to attain the 
greatest success in the further struggle of the proletariat for Socialism. 


Written in June-July 1905 
First published in 1926 
in the Lenin Miscellany, Vol. V 
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THE ATTITUDE OF SOCIAL-DEMOCRACY TOWARD 
THE PEASANT MOVEMENT 


The tremendous importance of the peasant movement in the democratic 
revolution through which Russia is now passing has been repeatedly ex- 
plained in the entire Social-Democratic press. As is well known, the Third 
Congress of the R.S.DIi.P. adopted a special resolution on this question in 
order to define more exactly and to co-ordinate the activities of the whole 
party of the class-conscious proletariat with regard to the peasant movement 
of the present day. Despite the fact that the resolution was prepared in 
advance (the first draft was published in the Vperyod No, 11, March 23 
[10], 1905), despite the fact that it was carefully gone over at the Party Con- 
gress, which took pains to formulate the views that had already been estab- 
lished throughout the Russian Social-Democratic moveraent~in spite of all 
this, the resolution has caused perplexity among a number of comrades 
working in Russia. The Saratov Committee has unanimously declared this 
resolution to be unacceptable (see the Proletary No. 10). Unfortunately, 
the demre we expressed at the time, to receive an explanation of that ver- 
dict, has not been satisfied as yet. We only know that the Saratov Com- 
mittee has declared the agrarian resolution passed by the new Ishra Con- 
ference also unacceptable — Whence it is what is common to both resolutions 
that dissatisfies them, and not what distinguishes one from the other. 

New material on this question is provided by a letter we have received 
from a Moscow comrade (issued in the form of a hectographed leaflet) . We 
print this letter in full: 

An Open Letter to the Central Committee 
AND TO the Comrades Working in the Rural Districts 

Comrades! The regional organization of the Moscow Committee has 
taken up work among the peasants. The lack of experience in organizing 
such work, the special conditions prevailing in the rural districts of 
Central Russia, and also the lack of clarity in the directives contained 
in the resolutions of the Third Congress on this question and the almost 
complete absence of material in the periodical and other press on work 
among the peasantry, compel us to appeal to the Central Committee to 
send us detailed directives, covering both the principles and the prac- 
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tical questionis involved, while we ask you comrades who are doing 
Similar work to acquaint us with the practical knowledge your expe- 
rience has given you. 

We consider it necessary to inform you about the perplexity that 
has arisen among us upon perusal of the resolution of the Third 
Congress “on the attitude toward the peasant movement,” and about 
the organizational plan which we are already beginning to apply in 
our work in the rural districts. 

“§ a) To carry on propaganda among the broad strata of the peojde 
to the effect that Social-Democracy sets itself the task of giving most 
energetic support to all the revolutionary measures undertaken by the 
peasantry that are capable of improving its position, including confisca- 
tion of the land belonging to the landlords, the state, the church, the 
monasteries, and the imperial family” (from the resolution of the Third 
Congress of the R.S.D.L.P.). 

First of all, it is not made clear in this paragraph how the Party 
organizations will, or should, carry on their propaganda. Propaganda 
requires, first and foremost, an organization which is very close to 
those whom it is intended to propagandize. The question as to whether 
this organization is to be committees consisting of the rural proletariat, 
or whether other organizational means of conducting oral and written 
propaganda may be adopted, is left open. 

■file same may be said of the promise to render energetic support. 
To render support, and energetic support at that, is also possible only 
if local organizations exist. The question of “energetic support” seems 
to us to be extremely hazy in general. Can Social-Democracy support 
the expropriation of those landlords’ estates which are farmed most 
intensively, using machinery, cultivating high grade crops, etc.? The 
transfer of such estates to petty-bourgeois proprietors, however im- 
portant it may be to improve their position, would be a step back 
from the standpoint of the capitalist development of the given estate. 
In our opinion, we, as Social-Democrats, should have made a reserva- 
tion on this point of “support”: “provided the expropriation of this 
land and its transference to peasant (pedty-hourgeois) ownership re.sult* 
in a higher form of economic development on these estates.” 

Further: 

“§ d) To strive for the independent organization of the rural 
proletariat, for its fusion with the xjrban proletariat under the banner 
of the Social-Democratic Party, and for the inclusion of its represent- 
atives in the peasant committees.” 

Doubts arise with regard to the latter part of this paragraph. 
The fact is that the bourgeois-democratic organizations, such as the 
“Peasant League” and reactionary-utopian organizations, such as 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries, organize under their banner both the 
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bourgeois and ihe prolelarian elements of ihe peasantry. By electing 
our own representatives of the rural proletarian organizations to such 
“peasant” committees, we shall be contradicting ourselves, our view 
on entering a bloc, etc. 

Here, too, we believe, amendments, and very serious ones, are 
needed. 

These are a few general remarks on the resolutions of the Third 
Congress. It ia desirable to have these analysed as soon and in as great 
detail as possible. 

As regards the plan for a “rural” organization in our Regional 
Organization, we are obliged to work under conditions which the 
resolutions of the Third Congress wholly ignore. First of all, we must 
note that the territory we cover — ^the Moscow Province and the ad- 
joining uyezds of the neighbouring Provinces — is mainly an industrial 
area with a relatively undeveloped system of home industries and with 
a very Small section of the population engaged excltisively in agricul- 
ture. Huge textile mills, each employing 10,000 to 15,000 workers, are 
interspersed among small factories, employing 500 to 1,000 workers, 
and scattered in out-of-the-way hamlets and villages. One would think 
that under such conditions Social-Democracy would find a most favour- 
able field for its activity here, but facts have proved that such a su- 
perficial premise does not hold water. Even now, in spite of the fact 
that some of the factories have been in existence for 40-50 years, the 
overwhelming majority of our “proletariat” has not become divorced 
from the land. The “village” has such a strong hold over it, that 
none of the psychological and other characteristics which a “pure” 
proletarian acquires in the course of collective work develop among 
our proletarians. The farming carried on by our “proletarians” is of 
a peculiar mongrel type. A weaver employed in a factory hires an 
agricultural labourer to till his patch of land. His wife (if she is not 
working in the factory) , his children, and the aged and invalid mem- 
hers of the family work on this same piece of land, and he himself 
will work on it when he becomes old or crippled, or is fired for 
violent or suspicious behaviour. Such “proletarians” can hardly be , 
called proletarians. Their economic status is that of paupers. Their 
ideology is that of petty bourgeois. They are ignorant and conservative. 

It is from these that the “Black-Hundred” elements are recruited. Lately, 
however, even among them class consciousness has begun to awaken. 
Using “pure” proletarians as footholds, we are endeavouring to rouse 
these ignorant masses from their age-long slumber, and not without 
success. The footholds are increasing in number, and in places are 
becoming firmer, the paupeih are coming under our influence, are 
beginning to adopt our ideology, both in the factory and in the village. 
And we believe that it will not be unorthodox to form organizations in 
an environment that is not “purely” proletarian. We have no other envi- ^ 
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ronment, and if we were to insist on orthodoxy and organize only the 
rural “proletariat," we would have to dissolve our organizations and 
the organizations in the neighbouring districts. We know we shall have 
difficulties in combating the burning desire to expropriate the arable 
and other land neglected by the landlords, or those lands which the holy 
fathers in hoods and cassocks have not been able to farm properly. We 
know that bourgeois democracy, from the “democratic”-monarchist fac- 
tion (such a faction exists in the Ruza Uyezd) down to the “Peasant" 
League, will fight us for influence among the “paupers,” but we shall 
arm the latter to oppose the former. Wc shall make use of all the 
Social-Democratic forces in the region, both iniellecluals and proletar- 
ian workers, to set up and consolidate our Social-Democratic commit- 
tees of “paupers.” And we shall do this in accordance with the follow- 
ing plan. In each uyezd scat, or big industrial centre, we shall uet 
up uyezd committees of the groups coming under the Regional Organi- 
zation. The uyezd committee, in addition to setting up factory coni- 
mitteea in its district, will also set up “peasant” committees. For 
reasons of secrecy, these committees should not have many people on 
them and should consist of the most revolutionary and capable pau- 
perized peasants. In places where there arc both factories and peasants 
— it is necessary to organize workers and peasants in a single sub- 
group committee. 

In the first place, such committees hbould have a clear and exact idea 
of local conditions: A) The agrarian relationships: 1) Peasant allot- 
ments, leases, form of tenure (communal, by households, etc.). 2) The 
local land: a) to whom it belongs; b) the amount of land; c) what 
relation the peasants have to this land; d) on what terms the land is 
held; 1) labour rent. 2) excessive rent for “olrezki," etc.; e) indebt- 
edness to kulaks, landlords, etc. B) Imposts, taxes, the rate of assess- 
ment of peasant and landlord lands respectively. C) Migratory and 
handicraft industries, passports, winter hiring. f etc. D) Local factories 
and plants; the working conditions in these: 1) wag&s 2) working 
day, 3) the attitude of the management, 4>) housing conditions, etc. 
E) The administration: the zemsky nochalnihs, the village elder, the. 
clerk, the volost judge.s. constables, priest. F) The ifemslvo: the 
councillors representing the peasants, the Zemstvo employees: the 
teacher, doctor, libraries, .schools, taverns. C) Volo.«t assemblies: their 
composition and procedure. H) Organizations: the “Peasant League." 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, Social-Democrats. 

Having acquainted itself with all this data, the Peasant Social- 
Democratic Committee is obliged to get 'such decisions pas.sed by the 
assemblies as may be necessitated by any abnormal stale of affairs. 

* printer hiriag—hi winter, when the pea'ants were particularly in need of 
money, the landlords and kulaks (rich peasants! would give them monev advanraa 
on work to be performed in spring or summer, on the most extortionate terms.— -fd. 
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This committee should simultaneously carry on intense propaganda 
and agitation for the ideas of Social-Democracy among the masses, 
organize circles, impromptu meetings, mass meetings, distribute 
leaflets and other literature, collect money for the Party and keep 
in touch with the Regional Organization through the uyezd group. 

If we succeed in setting up a number of such committees the success 
of Sccial-Democraoy will bo assured. 

Regional Organker 

It goes without saying that we shall not undertake the task of working 
out the detailed practical directives to which the comrade refers: this is 
a matter for the comrades on the spot and for the central hody in Russia, 
which is guiding the practical work. We propose to take the opportunity 
presented by our Moscow comrade’s interesting letter to explain the reso- 
lution of the Third Congress and the urgent tasks of the Party in general. 
It is obvious from the letter that the perplexity caused by the resolution 
of the Third Congress is only partly due to iheorelical doubt. The other 
source is the new question, which has not arisen before, about the inter- 
relation between the “revolutionary peasant committees” and the “Social- 
Democratic Committees” which are working among the peasants. The very 
fact that this question has been raised testifies to the great progress Social- 
Democratic work among the peasants has made. Questions — ^relatively 
speaking — of detail are now; being forced to the front by the practical 
requirements of “rural” agitation, which is becoming a fixed feature and 
assuming stable, permanent forms. And the author of the letter keeps for- 
getting that when he is blaming the Congress resolution for lack of clarity, 
he is, in fact, seeking an answer to a question which the Congress of the 
Party did not raise and could not have raised. 

For instance, the author is not quite right when he says that both prop- 
agation of our ideas and support for the peasant movement are possible 
“only” if we have our organizations in the particular localities. Of course 
such organizations are desirable, and as the work increases they will become 
necessary; but such work is possible and necessary even where no such organ- 
izations exist. In all our activities, even when carried on exclusively among 
the urban proletariat. \te must never lose sight of the peasant question and 
must broadcast the declaration made by the whole party of the class-con- 
scious proletariat as represented by the Third Congress, namely, that we 
support the peasant uprising. The peasants must learn this — ^from literature, 
from the workers, from special organizations, etc. The peasants must learn 
that the Social-Democratio proletariat, in giving this support, will not shrink 
from any form of confiscation of the land (i.c., expropriation without 
compensation to the owners). 

The author of the letter raises a theoretical question in this connection, 
viz,, whether the demand for the expropriation of the big estates and their 
transfer to “peasant, petty-bourgeois ownership” should not bp circumscribed 
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by a special reservation. But by proposing such a reservation the author 
has arbitrarily limited the purport of the resolution of the Third Congress. 
There is not a word in the resolution about the Social-Democratic Party 
undertaking to support the transfer of the confiscated land to petty-bour- 
geois proprietors. The resolution states: we support . . . “including confisca- 
tion,” i.e., including expropriation without compensation, but the resolution 
does not in any way decide to whom the expropriated land is to be given.. 
It was not by chance that the question was left open: it is obvious from 
the articles in the Vperyod (Nos. 11, 12, 15) that it was deemed unwise 
to decide this question in advance. It was stated there, for instance, that 
under a democratic republic Social-Democracy cannot pledge itself and 
tie its hands with regard to the nationalization of the land. 

Indeed, unlike the petty-bourgeois Socialist-Revolutionaries, we lay the 
main emphasis at the present time on the revolutionary-democratic aspect 
of the peasant uprising and the special organization of the rural proletar- 
iat into a class party. The crux of the question now is not schemes of 
“Black Redistribution,” or nationalization, but that tlie peasants recognize 
the need of a revolutionary break-up of the old order and that they accom- 
plish it. That is why the Socialfet-Rcvolutionaries emphasize “socialization.” 
etc., while we lay stress on revolutionary peasant committees. Without the 
latter, say we, all change amounts to nothing. With them and supported 
by them the victory of the peasant uprising is possible, 

We must assist the peasant upridng in every way, including confiscation 
of the land, but certainly not incbidins all sorts of petty-bourgeois schemes. 
We support the peasant movement, in so far as it is a revolutionary demo- 
cratic movement. We are making ready (making ready at once, immediately) 
to fight against it in so far os it becomes reactionary and anti-proletarian. 
The whole essence of Marxism lies in that double task, which only those 
who do not understand Marxism can vulgarize or compress into a single 
and simple task. 

Let us take a concrete instance. Let us assume that the peasant uprising 
has been victorious. The revolutionary peasant committees and the provi- 
sional revolutionary government (relying, in part, on the.se very committees) 
can proceed to the confiscation of any big property. We arc in favour of 
confiscation, as we have, already declared. But to whom shall we recom- 
mend that the confiscated land be given? On this question we have not tied 
our hands nor shall we ever do so by declarations like tho«e rashly proposed 
by the author of the letter. The author of the letter has forgotten that the 
resolution of the Tliird Congres.s speaks of “parking the revolutionary-demo- 
cratic content of the peasant movement of all reactionary admixtures ’’ — ^thal 
is one point — and, secondly, of the need “in all cases and under all circum- 
.stances for an independent organization of the rural proletariat.'" These are 
our directives. There will always be reactionary admixtures in the peasant 
movement, and we declare, war on them in advance. Class antagonism 
between the rural proletariat and the peasant bourgeoisie is unavoidable. 
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and we reveal it in advance, explain it and piepare for the struggle on the 
basis of U. One of the immediate causes of such struggle may very likely be 
the question; to whom shall the confiscated land be given, and how? We 
do not gloss over that question, nor do we promise equal distribution, 
“socialization,” etc. What we do say is that this is a question we shall 
fight out later on, fight again, on a new field and with other allies. Then, 
we shall certainly be wifii the rural proletariat, with the entire working 
class against the peasant bourgeoisie. In practice, this ,may mean the trans- 
fer of the land to the class of petty peasant proprietors — ^wherever big 
estates based on bondage and feudal servitude still prevail, where there are 
as yet no material prerequisites for large-scale Socialist production; it may 
mean nationalization — ^provided the democratic revolution is completely 
victorious; or the big capitalist estates may be transferred to workers’ asso- 
ciations-, for from the democratic revolution we shall at once, and just in 
accordance with the measure of our strength, the strength of the class-con- 
scious and organized proletariat, begin to pass to the Socialist revolution. 
We stand for uninterrupted revolution. We shall not stop halfway. The 
reason we do not now and immediately promise all sorts of “socialization,” 
is just because we know what is actually required for tliat task, and do 
not gloss over but reveal the new class struggle that is maturing within the 
ranks of the peasantry. 

At first we support the peasantry in general against the landlords, sup- 
port it to the end and by all means, including confiscation, and then (or 
rather not “then,” but at the same lime) we support the proletariat against 
the peasantry in general. To try now to calculate what the combination 
of forces will be within the peasantry on “the morrow” of the revolution 
(the democratic revolution) is sheer utopia. Without descending to adven- 
turism or going against our scientific conscience, without striving for cheap 
popularity, we can and do say only one thing: we shall put every effort 
into assisting the entire peasantry to make the democratic revolution, in 
order thereby to make it easier for us, the Party of the proletariat, to pass 
on, as quickly as possible, to the new and higher task — ^the Socialist revo- 
lution. We hold forth no promises of harmony, equalization or “socializa- 
tion” as a result of the victory of the present peasant uprising — on the 
contrary, we “promise” a new struggle, new inequality, a new revolution, 
toward which we are striving. Our doctrine is not as “sweet” as the fairy 
tales of the Socialist-Revolutionaries, but let whoever wants to be fed solely 
on sweets join the Socialist-Revolutionaries; we shall say to such peoples 
good riddance. 

In our opinion this Marxian standpoint also settles the question of the 
committees. In our 'opinion there should he no Social-Democratic peasant 
committees: if they are Social-Democratic that means they are not purely 
peasant committees; if they are peasant committees that means they are 
not purely proletarian, not Social-Democratic committees. There are many 
who would fain confuse these two, but we are not of their number. Wher- 
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ever possible we shall strive to set up our committees, committees of the 
Social-Democratic Labour Party. They will be joined by peasants, paupers, 
intellectuals, prostitutes (a worker recently asked us in a letter why not 
carry on agitation among the prostitutes), soldiers, teachers, workers — in 
short, all Social-Democrats and none but Social-Democrats. These commit- 
tees- will conduct the whole of Social-Democratic work, in its entire scope 
striving, however, to organize the rural proletariat separately and partic- 
ularly, for the Social-Democratic Party is the class party of the proletariat. 
To consider it “unorthodox” to organize the proletariat which has not en- 
tirely freed itself from various relics of the past is a great delusion and we 
would like to think'that the corresponding passages of the letter are due to 
a mere misunderstanding. The urban and industrial proletariat will inevi- 
tably be the basic nucleus of our Social-Democratic Labour Party, but wo 
mu^t attract to it, enlighten and organize all toilers and all the exploited, 
as is stated in our program — all without exception: handicraftsmen, paupers, 
beggars, servants, tramps, prostitutes — of course, subject to the necessary 
and obligatory condition that they join the Social-Democratic movement 
and not that the Social-Democratic movement join them, that they adopt 
the standpoint of the proletariat and not that the proletariat adopt theirs. 
The reader may a^ — ^what is the point, then, of having revolutionary 
peasant conamittees? Does this mean that they are not necessary? No, they 
are necessary. Our ideal is: purely Social-Democratic committees in all 
rural districts, and then agreements between them and all the revolution- 
ary-democratic elements, groups and circles of the peasantry for the pur- 
pose of establishing revolutionary committees. There is a perfect analogy 
here to the independence of the Social-Democratic Labour Party in the 
cities and its alliance with all the revolutionary democrats for the purpose 
of insurrection. We are in favour of a peasant uprising. We are absolutely 
opposed to the mixing and merging of heterogeneous class elemeniss and 
heterogeneous parties. Wo hold that for the purpose of insurrection Social- 
Democracy should give an impetus to the whole of revolutionary democracy, 
should assist the whole of it to organize, should march shoulder to shoulder 
with it, but without merging with it, to the barricadi's in the cities and 
against the landlords and the police in the villages. 


Proletary No. 16, 
September 14 [11. 1905 



THE LESSONS OF THE MOSCOW UPRISING 

The publicalion of the hook Moscow in December 1905 (Moscow, 1906) 
could not have been more opportune. It is an essential task of the workers’ 
parly to assimilate the lessons of the December uprising. Unfortunately, 
this hook is like a barrel of honey spoiled by a spoonful of tar: the most 
interesting material — despite its incompleteness — and incredibly slovenly, 
incredibly trite conclusions. We shall deal with these conclusions separately, 
and turn our attention now to the burning political question of the day, to 
the lessons of the Moscow uprising. 

The principal form of the December movement in Moscow was a peaceful 
strike and demonstrations. The overwhelming majority of the worker mates- 
es took an active part only in these forms of struggle. But it was the 
December action in Moscow that convincingly proved that, as an independ- 
ent and predominant form of struggle the general strike is out of dale, 
that the movement is breaking these narrow bounds with elemental and 
irresistible force and is giving rise to a higher form of struggle, uprising. 

In declaring the strike, all the revolutionary parties, all the Moscow 
unions, sensed and even realized that it must inevitably grow into an 
uprising. On December 6 the Soviet of Workers’ Deputies resolved to “strive 
to transform the strike into an armed uprising.” As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, none of the organizations were prepared for this. Even the Joint Coun- 
cil of Fighting Squads (on December 91) spoke of an uprising as of some- 
thing very remote, and it is quite evident that it had no hand in or control 
of the street fighting that took place. The organizations failed to keep pace 
with the growth and range of the movement. 

The strike grew into an uprising, primarily as a result of the pressure 
of the objective conditions that were created after October, The govern- 
ment could no longer be taken by surprise by a general strike: it had al- 
ready organized the counter-revolution, which was ready for military action. 
The general course of the Russian revolution after October, and the sequence 
of events in Moscow in the December days, have supplied striking proof 
of one of the most profound propositions of Marx: revolution progreslses 
by giving rise to a strong and united counter-revolution, i.e., it compels the 
enemy to resort to more and more extreme measures of defence and in this 
way devises more powerful means of attack. 

December 7 and 8; a peaceful strike, peaceful mass demonstrations. 
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Evening of the 8th; the siege of the Aquarium, The morning of the 9th: 
the crowd on Straslnaya Square is attacked by the dragoons. Evening; Fied- 
ler’s house is wredked. Temper rises. The unorganized street crowds, quite 
sporadically and hesitatingly, set up the first barricades. 

The 10th: artillery fire is opcaied on the barricades and the crowds in 
the streets. Barricades are set up more deliberately, and no longer in isolat- 
ed cases, but on a really mass scale. The whole population is in the streets; 
all the main centres of the city are covered by a network of barricades. For 
several days the fighting squads wage a stubborn guerilla fight against the 
troops, which exhausts the troops and compels Dubasov* to beg for rein- 
forcements. Only on December 15 does the superiority of the government 
forces become complete, and on December 17 the Semyonov regiment 
storms the Presnya District, the last stronghold of the ui>rLsing. 

From strike and demonstrations to isolated barricades. From isolated 
barricades to the mass erection of barricades and street fighting against 
the troops. Over the heads of the organizations, the mass proletarian strug- 
gle developed from a strike to an uprising. This is the greatest historical 
gain of the Russian revolution achieved in December 190$; and like all 
preceding gains it was purchased at the price of enormous sacrifices. The 
movement was raised from a general political strike to a higher stage. It 
compelled the reaction to go to extremes in its resistance, and so brought 
vastly nearer the moment when the revolution will also go to extremes in 
the application of means of attack. The reaction cannot go further than 
bombard barricades, houses and street crowds. But the revolution can go 
ever so much further than the Moscow fighting squads; it can go very, 
very much further in breadth and depth. And the revolution has advanc^ 
far since December. The base of the revolutionary crisis has become immeas- 
urably broader — ^ihe blade roust now be sharpened to a keener edge. 

The proletariat sensed the change in the objective conditions of the 
struggle and the need for a tran^tion from the strike to an uprising sooner 
than its leaders. As is always the case, practice marched ahead of theory. 
A peaceful strike and demonstrations immediately ceased to satisfy the 
workers; they asked: what was to be done next? And they demanded more 
resolute action. The instructions to set up barricades reached the dialricte 
exceedingly late, when barricades were olready being erected in the centre. 
The workers set to in large numbers, but even this did not satisfy themx 
they wanted to know; what was to be done next? — ^they demanded active 
measures. In December we, the leadere of the Social-Democratic proletari- 
at, behaved like a commander-in-chief who had arranged the dispo^liun 
of his troops in such an absurd way that most of them remained out of 
action. The masse-s of the workers demanded, but failed to receive, instruc- 
tions for resolute mass action. 

• Dubasov F. V, (1815-1912) — Geneml Governor in Moscow, notorious for his 
ruthless suppression of the amiej uprising of the Moscow workers in December 
1905.— Eli. 
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Thus, nothing could be more short-sighted than Plefchanov’a view, which 
is seized upon by all the opportunists, that the strike was inopportune 
and should not have been started, and that we “should not have twlfon 
to arms.” On the contrary, we should have taken to arms more resolutely, 
energetically and aggressively ; we should have explained to the masses that 
it was impossible to confine ourselves to a peaceful strike and that a fear- 
less and relentless armed fight was indispensable. And now we must at 
last openly and publicly admit that political strikes are inadequate; we 
must carry on the widest agitation among the masses in favour of an armed 
uprising and make no attempt to obscure this question by talk about “pre- 
liminary stages,” or to befog it in any way. We would be deceivmg both 
ourselves and the people if we concealed from them the fact that the impend- 
ing revolutionary action must lake the form of a desperate, bloody war of 
extermination. 

This is the first lesson of the December events. Another lesson refers 
to the character of the uprising, the methods by which it is conducted, 
and the conditions under which the troops come over to the side of the 
people. On diia, an extremely biased view prevails in the Right wing 
of our Party, It is alleged that it is impossible to fight modern troops; the 
troops must become revolutionary. Of course, unless the revolution assumes 
a mass character and ateo affects the troops, serious fighting is out of the 
question. It is necessary, of course, to carry on work among the troops. 
But we must not imagine that the troops will come over to our side at one 
stroke, as it were, as a result of persuasion, or their own convictions. The 
Moscow insurrection clearly proved how stereotyped and lifeless this view 
is. As a matter of fact, the wavering of the troops, which is inevitable in 
every truly popular movement, leads to a real fight for the troops whenever 
the revolutionary struggle becomes more acute. The Moscow uprising pre- 
sented an example of the desperate, frantic struggle for the troops that 
lakes place between the reaction and the revolution. Dubasov himself de- 
clared that only five thousand out of the fifteen thousand men of the Mos- 
cow garrison were reliable. The government restrained the waverers by 
the most diverse and most desperate measures: they appealed to them, flat- 
tered them, bribed them, presented them with watches, money, etc.; they 
doped them with vodka, they lied to them, threatened them, confined them 
to barracks and disarmed them; and those soldiers who were suspected 
of being least reliable were removed by treachery and violence. We must 
have the courage to confess openly and unreservedly that in this respect 
we lagged behind the government. We failed to utilize the forces at our 
disposal to wage an active, bold, resourceful and aggressive fight for the 
wavering troops, like that successfully waged by the government. We have 
carried on work in the army, and we will redouble our efforts in the future 
to ideologically “win over” the army. But we shall prove to be miserable 
pedants if we forget that at the moment of the uprising a physical fight 
for the army must be waged. 
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In the December days the Moscow proletariat taught us magnificent les- 
sons in ideologically “winning over” the troops, as, for example, on De- 
cember 8 on Strastnaya Square, when the crowd surrounded the Cossacks, 
mingled and fraternized with them, and persuaded them to turn bamc. -Or 
on December 10 in the Presnya District, when two working girls, carrying 
a red flag in a crowd of 10,000 people, rushed out to meet the Cossacks, 
crying: “Kill us! We will not surrender the flag alivelil* And the Cossacks 
were disconcerted and galloped away amidst the shouts of the crowd: 
“Hurrah for the Cossacks 1” These examples of courage and heroism should 
he impressed forever on the memory of the proletariat. 

But here are examples of how we lagged behind Dubasov. On December 
9 soldiers were marching down Bolshaya Serpukhovskaya Street singing 
the Marseillaise, on their way to join the insurgents. Tlie workers sent dele- 
gates to meet them. Malakhov’*’ himself galloped at break-neck Speed towards 
them. The workers were too late. Malakhov reached them first. He delivered 
a passionate speech, caused the soldiers to waver, surrounded them with 
dragoons, marched them off to barracks and locked them in. Malakhov 
reached the soldiers, we did not, although within two days, 150,000 men 
had risen at our call, and these could and should have organized the 
patrolling of the streets. Malakhov surrounded the soldiers with dragoons, 
whereas we failed to surround the Malakhovs with bomb-throwers. We 
could and should have done this; and long ago the Social-Democratic press 
(the old hkra) pointed out that it was our duty during an uprising to 
exterminate ruthlessly all the civil and military chiefs. What took place on 
Bolshaya Serpukhovskaya Street was repeated, apparently, in front of the 
Nesvizhsky and Krutitsky Barracks, and when the workers attempted to "call 
out” the Ekaterinoslav Regiment, and when delegates were sent to the 
sappers in Alexandrov, and when the Rostov artillery on its way to Mos- 
cow was turned back, and when the sappers were disarmed in Kolomna, and 
so forth. When the uprising began we proved unequal to our task in the 
fight for the wavering troops. 

December confirmed another of Marx's profound propositions, which 
the opportunists have forgcjlten, namely, that insurrection is an art, and 
that the principal rule of this art is that an audacious and determined 
offensive must be waged. We have not sufficiently assimilated this truth. 
We have not sufficiently mastered this art, nor taught it to the mosse«, this 
rule of attacking, come what may. We must make up for this witii all our 
energy. It is not enough to take sides on the question of political slogans; 
we must take sides also on the question of armed insurrection. Those who 
are opposed to it, those who do not prepare for it, must be ruthlessly di.s- 
missed from the ranks of the supporters of the revolution, sent packing to 
its enemies, to the traitors or cowards; for the day is approaching when 


* Malakhov — assistant to the Moscow Military District Commander at the time 
of the 1905 December uprising in Moscow,—- Ed. 
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Thus, nothing could be more short-sighted than Plckhunov’s view, which 
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This is the first lesson of the December events. Another lesson refers 
to the character of tlie uprising, the methods by which it is conducted, 
and the conditions under which the troops come over to the mde of the 
people. On this, an extremely biased view prevails in the Right wing 
of our Party. It is alleged that it is impossible lo fight modern troops; the 
troops must become revolutionary. Of course, unless the revolution assumes 
a mass character and aliso affects the troops, serious fighting is out of the 
question. It is necessary, of course, to carry on work among the troops. 
But we must not imagine that the troops will come over to our side at one 
stroke, as it were, as a result of persuasion, or their own convictions. The 
Moscow insurrection clearly proved how stereotyped and lifeless this view 
is. As a matter of fact, the wavering of the troops, which is inevitable in 
every truly popular movement, leads to a real fight for the troops whenever 
the revolutionary struggle becomes more acute. The Moscow uprising pre- 
sented an example of the desperate, frantic struggle for the troops that 
takes place between the reaction and the revolution. Dubasov himself de- 
clared that only five thousand out of the fifteen thousand men of the Mos- 
cow garrison were reliable. The government restrained the waverers by 
the most diverse and most desperate measures: they appealed to them, flat- 
tered them, bribed them, presented them with watches, money, etc.; they 
doped them with vodka, they lied to them, threatened them, confined them 
lo barracks and disarmed them; and those soldiers who were suspected 
of being least reliable were removed by treachery and violence. We must 
have the courage to confess openly and unreservedly that in this respect 
we lagged behind the government. We failed to utilize the forces at our 
disposal to wage an active, bold, resourceful and aggressive fight for the 
wavering troops, like that successfully waged by the govermnent. We have 
carried on work in the army, and we will redouble our efforts in the future 
to ideologically “win over” the army. But we shall prove to be miserable 
pedants if we forget that at the moment of the uprising a physical fight 
for the army must he waged. 
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In the December days the Moscow proletariat taught us magnificent les- 
sons in ideologically “winning over” the troops, as, for example, on De- 
cember 8 on Strastnaya Square, when the crowd surrounded the CoMacks, 
mingled and fraternized with them, and persuaded them to turn _ba^, -Or 
on December 10 in the Presnya District, when two working girls, carrying 
a red flag in a crowd of 10,000 people, rushed out to meet the Cossacks 
crying: “Kill usl We will not surrender the flag alive!*’ And the Cossacks 
were disconcerted and galloped away amidst the shouts of the crowd: 
“Hurrah for the Cossacks!” These examples of courage and heroism should 
be impressed forever on the memory of tlie proletariat. 

But here are examples of how we lagged behind Dubasov. On December 
9 soldiers were marching down Bolshaya Serpukhovskaya Street singing 
the Marseillaise, on their way to join the insurgents. The workers sent dele- 
gates to meet them. Malakhov*" himself galloped at hreak-ncck npeed towards 
them. The workers were too late. MalaWiov reached them first. He delivered 
a passionate speech, caused the soldiers to waver, surrounded them with 
dragoons, marked them off to barracks and locked them in. Malakhov 
reached the soldiers, we did not, although within two days, 150,000 men 
had risen at our call, and these could and should have organized the 
patrolling of the streets. Malakhov surrounded the soldiers with dragoons, 
whereas we failed to surround the Malakhovs with horab-throwera. We 
could and should have done this ; and long ago the Social-Democratic pre^s 
(the old Iskra) pointed out that it was our duty during an uprising to 
e.\termmate ruthlessly all the civil and military chiefs. What took place on 
Bolshaya Serpukhovskaya Street was repeated, apparently, in front of the 
Nesvizhsky and Krutitsky Barracks, and when the workers attempted to “call 
out” the Ekaterinoslav Regiment, and when delegates were sent to the 
sappers in Alexandrov, and when the Rostov artillery on its way to Mos- 
cow was turned back, and when the sappers were disarmed in Kolomna, and 
so forth. When the uprising began we proved unequal to our task in the 
fight for the wavering troops. 

December confirmed another of Marx's profound propositions, which 
the ojjportunisls have forgotten, namely, that insurrection iis an art, and 
that the principal rule of this art is that an audacious and determined 
offensive must be waged. We have not sufficiently assimilated this truth. 
We have not sufficiently mastered this art, nor taught it to the masses, this 
rule of attacking, come what may. We must make up for this with all our 
energy. It is not enough to take sides on the question of political slogans; 
we must take sides also on the question of armed insurrection. Those who 
are opposed to it, those who do not prepare for it, must be ruthlessly dis- 
missed from the ranks of the supporters of the revolution, sent packing to 
its enemies, to the traitors or cowards; for the day is approaching when 


Malakhov — assistant to the Moscow hlilitary Distiict Commander at the time 
of the 1905 December uprising in Moscow. — Ed. 
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the force of events and the conditions of the struggle will compel us to 
separate enemies from friends according to this principle. 'We must not 
preach passivity, nor advocate “wailing” until the troops “colhe over.” 
No! We must proclaim from the housetops the need for a bold offensive 
and armed attack, the necessity at such times of exterminating the persons in 
command of the enemy, and of a most energetic fight for the wavering troops. 

The third great lesson taught by Moscow concerns tactics and the organi- 
zation of the forces for insurrection. Military tactics are determined by 
the level of military technique. This plain truth was dinned into the ears 
of the Marxists by Engels. Military technique today is not what it was in 
die middle of the nineteenth century. It would be folly to contend against 
artillery in crowds and defend barricades with revolvers. Kautsky was 
right when he wrote that it is high time now, after Moscow, to revise Engels’ 
conclusions, and that Moscow had inaugurated “new barricade tactics.” 
These tactics are the tactics of guerilla warfare. The organization required 
for such tacdcB is that of mobile and exceedingly small units, units of ten, 
three or even two persons. We often meet Social-Democrats now who snig- 
ger whenever units of five or units of three are mentioned. But sniggering 
is only a cheap way of ignoring the new question of tactics and organiza- 
tion called forth by street fighting under the conditions imposed by modern 
military technique. Study carefully the story of the Moscow uprising, gen- 
tlemen, and you will underlstand what connection exists between “units of 
five” and the question of “new barricade tactics.” 

Moscow advanced these tactics, but failed to develop them far enough, 
to apply them to any considerable extent, to a really mass extent. There 
were too few units, the slogan of bold attack was not issued to the masses of 
the workers and they did not apply it; the guerilla detachments were too 
uniform in character, their arms and methods were inadequate, their ability 
to lead the crowd was almost undeveloped. We must make up for all this 
and we shall do so by learning from the experience of Moscow, by spreading 
this experience among the masses and by stimulating their creative efforts 
to develop this experience still further. And the guerilla warfare and mass 
terror which have been going on in Russia everywhere and almost contin- 
uously since December will undoubtedly help the masses to learn the cor- 
rect tactics to be applied during an uprising. Social-Democracy must rec- 
ognize this mafes terror and incorporate it into its tactics, organizing and 
controlling it, of course, subordinating it to the interests and conditions of 
the labour movement and the general revolutionary struggle, while elimi- 
nating and ruthlessly lopping off the “hooligan” perversion of this guerilla 
warfare which was so magnificently and ruthlessly suppressed by our Mos- 
cow comrades during the uprising and by the Letts during the notorious 
Lettish republics.* 

* Lettish republics were called the Latvian rural districts whose population at 
the time o{ the 1905 revolution drove out the local authorities and landowners and 
estflbU^d revolutionary organs of power. — Ed. 
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Military technique has made new progress quite recently. The Japanese 
war produced the hand grenade. The small lactoiies have placed auto< 
raatic rides on the market. Both these weapons are already being success^ 
full^ used in the Kussian revolution, hut to an inadequate extent. Wo can 
and must take advantage of improvements in technique, leach the workers’ 
units to make bombs in large quantities, help them and our fighting squads 
to obtain supplies of explosives, fuses and automatic rifles. If the masses 
of the workers take part in uprisings in the towns, if mass attaclcs are made 
upon the enemy, if a determined and skilful fight is waged for the troops, 
who after the Duma, after Sveaborg and Kronstadt, are wavering more 
than ever — and the participation of rural districts in the general struggle 
is secured — ^victory will be ours in the next all-Russian armed 
uprising. 

Let us then more extensively develop our work and more boldly set our 
tasks, while assimilating the lessons of the great days of the Russian revolu- 
tion. The basis of our work is a correct estimate of class interests and of 
the requirements of the nation’s development at the present time. Around the 
slogan demanding the overthrow of the tsarist regime and tlie convocation 
of a Constituent Assembly by a revolutionary government we are rallying 
and shall continue to rally an increasing section of the proletariat, the 
peasantry and the army. As hitherto, the basis and chief content of our 
work is to develop the consciousness of the masses. But let us not forget 
that, in addition to this general, constant and fundamental task, times like 
the present in Russia impose other, particular and special tasks. Let us not 
become pedants and philistines, let us not evade these special tasks of the 
moment, these special tasks of the given forms of Struggle, by meaningless 
references to our permanent duties, which remain the same in all limes 
and circumstances. 

Let us remember that a great mass struggle is approaching. It will be an 
armed uprising. It must, as far as possible, be simultaneous. The masses 
must know that they are entering npon an armed, bloody and deisperate 
struggle. Contempt for death must become widespread among the masses and 
ensure victory. The oilensivo against the enemy must be most energetic; 
attack and not defence must become the slogan of the masses; ihe ruthless 
extermination of the enemy will he their task; the organization of the 
struggle will become mobile and flexible ; the wavering elements among the 
troops will be drawn into the active struggle. The party of the class-con- 
scious proletariat must do its duty in this great struggle. 
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The Left-wing Social-Democrats must reconsider the question of boycot- 
ing the State Duma. It should be borne in mind that we have always dis- 
mssed this question concretely, and in connection with a definite political 
situation. For instance, Proletary (Geneva) wrote that “it would be ridic- 
ulous to foreswear making use even of the Bulygin Duma”* — if it could 
be bom. And in referring to the Witte Duma** in the pamphlet The Slate 
Duma and Social-Democracy, 1906 (by N. Lenin and F. Dan), N. Lenin 
irrote: “We must discuss the question of tactics once again, in a business- 
like manner. . . . The situation today, is not what it was at the time of the 
Bulygin Duma.” 

The principal difference between revolutionary Social-Democracy and 
opportunist Social-Democracy on the question of boycott is as follows: the 
opportunists in all circumstances confine themselves to applying the stereo- 
typed method copied from a specific period in the history of German 
Socialism. We must utilize represent^ve institutions; the Duma is a rep- 
resentative institution; therefore boycott is anarchism, and we must go into 
the Duma. All the arguments used by our Mensheviks, and especially by 
Flekhonov, on this topic, could be reduced to this childishly simple syllo- 
gism. The Menshevik resolution on the importance of representative insti- 
tutions in a revolutionary epoch (see Partiiniye Izvestia, No. 2) strikingly 
reveals the stereotyped and anti-historical nature of their argument. 

The revolutionary Social-Democrats, on the contrary, emphasize the 
necessity of carefully appraising the concrete political situation. It is im- 
possible to cope with tasks of the revolutionary epoch in Russia by 
copying in a biased manner the latest German pattern, forgetting the lessons 
of 1847-48. The progress of our revolution will be altogether incomprehen- 
sible if we confine ourselves to making bare contrasts between “anarchist” 
boycott and Social-Democratic participation in elections. Learn from the 
history of the Russian revolution, gentlemen! 

This history has proved that the tactics of boycotting the Bulygin Duma 
were the only correct tactics at that time, and were entirely justified by 
events. Whoever forgets this and argues about boycott without taking the 

• Cf. Lenin, “The Boycott of the Bulygin Duma and Insurrection,” Selected Works, 
Eng. ed., Vol. III. — Ed, 

** Witte Duma — the first State Duma, convened May 10, 1906 and dispersed by 
the tsarist government in July of the same year. Witte, S, J. (1849-1915), was then 
chairman of the Coundl of Ministers. — Ed. 
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lessons of the Bulygin Duma into account (as the Mensheviks always do) 
is certifying his own menial poverty, his inability to explain and take into 
account one of the moist inuportant and eventful periods of the Russian rev^ 
olution. The tactics of boycotting ihe Bulygin Duma were based on a 
correct appraisal of the temper of the revolutionary proletariat and of the 
objective features of the situation, which made an immediate general out- 
break inevitable. 

Let us pass on to the second lesson of history — ^to the Witte, Cadet 
Duma. Nowadays we often hear Social-Democratic intellectuals making 
repentant speeches about the boycott of that Duma. The fact that it did 
assemble and undoubtedly rendered indirect service to the revolution is 
considered to be aufi&.oient reason for repentantly confessing that the boycott 
of the Witte Duma had been a mistake. 

Such a view, however, is extremely biased and short-sighted. It fails 
to lake into consideration a number of very important facts of the period 
prior to the Witte Duma, the period of its existence and the period after 
its dissolution. Remember that the election law lor that Duma was promul- 
gated on December 11, ail a time when the insurgents were wa^g an armed 
fight for a Constituent Assembly. Remember that even the Menshevik 
“Naohedo” (Beginning) wrote at the time: “The proletariat will also sweep 
away the Witte Duma fust as it swept away the Bulygin Duma.” Under such 
circumstances the proletariat could not and should not have surrendered 
to the tsar without a fight the power to convene the first representative 
assembly in Russia. The proletariat had to fight against the strengthening 
of the autocracy by means of loans obtained on the security of the Witte 
Duma. The proletariat had to combat the constitutional illusions on which, 
in the spring of 1906, the election campaign of the Cadets and the elections 
-among the peasantry were entirely based. At that time, when the impor- 
tance of the Duma was being immeasurably exaggerated, the only means of 
combating such illusions was the boycott. The degree to which the spread 
of constitutional illusions was connected with participation in the election 
campaign and in the elections in the spring of 1906 is strikingly revealed 
by the attitude adopted by our Mensheviks. Suffice it to recall that, in spite' 
of the warnings of the Bolsheviks, in the resolution of the Fourth (Unity) 
Congress of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party the Duma was 
referred to as a “power” I Another instance: with complete self-assurance, 
Plekhanov wrote: “The government will fall into the abyss if it dissolves 
the Duma.” In reply to him it was said at that time: we must prepare to 
push the enemy into the abyss and not, like the Cadets, place hopes on its 
“falling” into the abyss by itself. And how soon the words then uttered were 
proved correct 1 

It was the duty of the proletariat to exert every effort to preserve the 
independence of its tactics in our revolution, namely; together with the 
class-conscious peasantry against the vacillating and treacherous Liberal- 
monarchist bourgeoisie. But it was impossible to employ these tactics during 
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the elections to the Witte Duma owing to a numher of circumstances, both 
objective and subjective, which, in the overwhelming majority of localities 
in Russia, would have made participation in the elections tantamount to 
the workers’ party tacitly supporting the Cadets. The proletariat could not 
and should not have adopted half-hearted and artificially concocted tactics, 
prompted by “cunning” and consternation, of elections for an unknown 
purpose, of elections to the Duma, but not for the Duma. And yet it is 
a historical, fact, which the silence, subterfuges and evasions of the Menshe- 
viks cannot remove, that not one of them, not even Plekhanov, dared advo- 
cate in the press that we should go into the Duma. It is a fact that not a 
tingle call was issued in the press to go into the Duma. It is a fact that the 
Mensheviks themselves, in the leaflet issued by the Joint Central Committee 
of the R.S.D.L.P., ofiicially recognized the boycott and confined the dispute 
only to the question of the stage at which the boycott was to be adopted. It 
is a fact that the Mensheviks laid emphasis, not on the elections to the Duma, 
but on the elections as such, and even on the process of electing as a means 
of organizing for insurrection and for sweeping away the Duma. Events 
proved, however, that it was impossible to carry on mass agitation during 
the elections, and that the Duma alone provided certain opportunities for 
carrying on agitation among the masses. 

Whoever really makes an effort to consider and weigh all these com- 
plicated facts, both objective and subjective, will see that the Caucasus was 
but an exception which proved the general rule. He will see that contrite 
speeches and explaining away the boycott as a piece of “youthful impetu- 
ousness” reveal an extremely narrow, superficial and short-sighted esti- 
mation of events. 

The dissolution of the Duma ha!s now clearly demonstrated that in the 
conditions prevailing in the spring of 1906 the boycott, on the whole, was 
the right tactics and that it was useful. Under the conditions which then 
prevailed, only by means of the boycott could the Social-Democrats fulfil 
their duty of giving the people the necessary warning against the tsar’s 
constitution and supplying the necessary criticism of the chicanery of the 
Cadets during the elections; and both (warning and criticism) were strik- 
ingly substantiated by the dissolution of the Duma. 

Here is a small instance to illustrate the above. In the spring of 1906, 
Mr. Vodovozov, who is half-Cadel and half-Menshevik, was wholeheartedly 
in favour of participating in the elections and supporting the Cadets. Yester- 
day (August 11) he wrote in Tovarishch* that the Cadets “wanted to be 
a parliamentary party in a country that has no parliament and a consti- 
tutional party in a country that has no constitution”; that “die whole char- 
acter of the Cadet Party has been determined by the fundamental contra- 
diction that exists between a radical program and quite non-radical tactics.” 

* Tovarishch (Comrade ) — a newspaper published with the close collaboration of 
Prokopovich and Kuskova, former "Economists.” It played the part of "Left” wing 
of the Cadets. — Ed. 
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The Bolsheviks could nol desire a greater triumph than this admission 
on the part of a Left Cadet or Right-wing Plelchanovite. 

However, while absolutely rejecting faint-hearted and short-sighted 
speeches of repentance, as well as the silly explanation of the boycott as 
“youthful impetuousness,” we do not by any means reject the iiew lessons 
of the Cadet Duma. It would be mere pedantry to hesitate openly to admit 
these new lessons and take them into account. History has shown tliat when 
the Duma assembles opportunities arise for carrying on useful agitation 
both from within the Duma and, in connection with it, outside — ^that the 
tactics of joining forces with the revolutionary peasantry against the Cadets 
can be applied in the Duma. This may seem paradoxical, but such, undoubt- 
edly is the irony of history: it was the Cadet Duma that clearly demonstrated 
to the masses the correctness of what we might briefly describe as “anti- 
Cadet” tactics. History has ruthlessly confuted all constitutional illusions 
and all “faith in the Duma” ; but history has undoubtedly proved that that 
institution is of some, though modest, use to the revolution as a platform 
for agitation, for exposing the true “nature” of the political parties, etc. 

Hence, the conclusion: It would be ridiculous to shut our eyes to real- 
ities. The time has now come when the revolutionary Social-Democrats 
must cease to be boycottists. We shall not refuse to go into the Second 
Duma when (or “if”) it is convened. We shall not refuse to utilize this are- 
na, but we shall not exaggerate its modest importance; on the contrary, 
guided by the experience already provided by history, we shall entirely 
subordinate the struggle we wage in the Duma to another form of struggle, 
namely, strikes, insurrection, etc. We will call the Fifth Congress of the 
Party; there we will resolve that in. the event of elections taking place, 
it will be necessary to enter into an election agreement, for a few weeks, 
with the Trudoviks (unless the Fifth Party Congress is convened it will be 
impossible to conduct a united election campaign; and "blocs with other 
parties” are absolutely prohibited by the decision of the Fourth Congress). 
And then we shall utterly rout the Cadets. 

This conclusion, however, does not by any means reveal the whole com- 
plexity of the task that confronts us. We deliberately emphasized the words: 
“in the event of elections taking place,” etc. We do not know yet whether 
the Second Duma will be convened, when the elections will take place, 
what the electoral laws will be like, or what the situation will be at that 
time. Hence, our conclusion suffers from being extremely general: we need 
it to enable us to sum up past experience, to take note of the lessons of 
the past, to put the forthcoming questions of tactics on a proper basis; but 
it is totally inadequate for solving the concrete problems of immediate 
tactics. ' I t 

Only Cadets and “Uke-Cadets” of all sorts can be satisfied with such 
a conclusion at the present time, can create “slogans” for themselves out 
of yearnings for a new Duma, and try to persuade the government of the 
desirability of convening it at the earliest date, etc. Only conscious or 
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unconscious traitors to the revolution would at the present time exert all 
efforts to divert the inevitable new tide of temper and excitement into the 
channel of an election and not into that of a fight waged by means of a 
general strike and uprising. 

This brings us to the crux of the question of present-day Social-Demo- 
cratic tactics. The issue now is not whether we should take part in the 
elections. To say “y®®” or “no” in this case means saying nothing at all 
about the fundamental problem of the moment. Outwardly, the political 
situation in August 1906 is similar to that in August 1905, but enormous 
progress has been made during this period: the forces that are fighting on 
the respective sides, the forms of the struggle, as well as the time required 
for carrying out this or that strategical move— if we may so express it — 
have become more exactly defined. 

The government’s plan is clear. It is absolutely right in its calculations 
when it fixes the date of the convocation of the Duma and does not fix — 
contrary to the law — llie date of the elections. The government does not 
want to tie its hands or show its cards. Firstly, it is gaining time in which 
to consider the amendment of the election law. Secondly — and this is th? 
most important — ^it is keeping the date of the elections in reserve until the 
character and intensity of the new rise of temper can be fully gauged. The 
government wishes to fix the date of the elections at the particular time 
(and perhaps in the particular form, £.e.,-the form of elections) when it 
can split and paralyse the incipient uprising. The government’s reasoning 
is correct: if things remain, quiet perhaps we shall not convene the Duma at 
all, or revert to the Bulygin lawls. If, however, a strong movement arises, 
then perhaps we shall try to split it by fixing a provisional date for the 
elections and in this way entice certain cowards and simpletons away from 
the direct revolutionary struggle. 

Liberal blockheads (see Tovarishch and Rech) so utterly fail to under- 
stand the situation that they are of their own accord crawling into the net 
set by the government. They are trying with might and main “to prove” 
the need for the Duma and \he' desirability of diverting the rising tide into 
the channel of an election. But even they cannot deny that the question 
of what form the impending struggle will assume is still an open one. 
Today’s issue of Rech (August 12) admits: 

“"What the peasants will say in the autumn ... we cannot tell as yet. . . . 
It will be difficult to make any general forecasts until September- 
October, when the temper of ihe peasantry is definitely revealed.” 

The Liberal bourgeoisie remain true to their nature. They do not want 
to assist actively in choosing the form of the struggle and in moulding 
the temper of the peasants one way or another, nor are they capable of 
doing so. The interests of the bourgeoisie demand, not that the old regime 
be overthrown, but merely weakened, and that a Liberal Cabinet be formed. 

The interests of the proletariat demand the complete overthrow of the 
old, tsarist regime end lie convocation of a Constituent Assembly with full 
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power. Its intei'esls demand the moat active intervention in moulding the 
temper of the peasants, in choosing the most resolute forms of struggle, 
as well as the best moment for it. On no account must we withdraw, or 
obscure, the slogan: convocation of a Constituent Assembly by revolution- 
ary means, i.e,, through the medium of a provisional revolutionary govern- 
ment. We must concentrate our efforts on explaining the conditions of in- 
surrection: that it must be combined with the strike movement; that all 
the revolutionary forces must be rallied and prepared for it, etc. We must 
resolutely take the path that was indicated in the well-known manifestos, 
“To the Army and Navy” and “To All the Peasants,” which were signed 
by the “bloc” of all revolutionary organizations, including the Tiudovik 
group. Lastly, we must take special care that the government docs not under 
any circumstances succeed in splitting, stopping, or weakening the incipient 
uprising by ordering elections. In this respect the lessons of the Cadet 
Duma must be absolutely binding for us, viz., the lessons that the Duma 
campaign is a subordinate and secondary form of struggle, and that, owing 
to the objective conditions of the moment, the direct revolutionary move- 
ment of the masses of the people still remains the principal form of struggle. 

Of course, the tactics of subordinating the Duma campaign to die main 
struggle, of assigning a secondary role to that campaign, keeping it in 
reserve for the contingency of an unfavourable outcome of the battle, or 
of the postponement of the battle until experience of the Second Duma is 
obtained — such tactics may, if you like, be described as the old boycott 
tactics. On formal grounds this description might be justified, because, apart 
from the work of agitation and propaganda, which is always obligatory, 
“preparation for elections” consists of minute technical preparations, ivhich 
can very rarely be made a long lime before the elections. We do not want 
to argue about words; in substance, these tactics are the logical development 
of the old tactics, but not a repetition of them; they are a deduction drawn 
from the last boycott, but not the last boycott itself. 

To sum up. We must take into account the experience of the Cadet Duma 
and spread its lessons among the masses. We must prove to them that the 
Duma is “unfit,” that the Constituent Assembly is essential, that the Cadets 
are wavering; we must demand that the Trudoviks throw off the yoke of the 
Cadets, and we must support the former against the latter. We must recog- 
nize at once the need for an election agreement between the Social-Demo- 
crate and the Trudoviks in the event of new elections taking place. We must 
exert all our efforts to counteract the government’s plan to split the uprising 
by ordering elections. Advocating their tried revolutionary slogans with 
greater energy than ever, Social-Democrats must exert every effort to rally 
all the revolutionary elements and classes more closely, to convert the 
upsurge which is very probable in the near future into an armed uprising 
of the whole of the people against the tsarist government. 

Proletary No. 1, 

September 3 [August 21], 1906 
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Five years have elapsed since the working class of Russia, in October 
1905, dealt the first mighty blow to the tsarist autocracy. In those great 
days die proletariat aroused millions of toilers to struggle against their 
oppressors. In the space of a few months of that year the proletariat won 
improvements for which the workers had been waiting for decades in vain 
from “the powers that he.” The proletariat won for the whole Russian 
people, if only for a short time, something that Russia had never known 
before — ^freedom of the press, assembly and association. It swept Bulygin’s 
fake Duma from its path, extracted from the tsar a manifesto proclaiming 
a constitution and made it impossible once and for all for Russia to be 
ruled without representative bodies. 

But the great victories of the proletariat proved to be only half-victories 
because the tsarist regime was not overthrown. The December uprising 
ended in defeat and the tsarist autocracy began to deprive the working class 
of what it had won, deprive it of one gain after another as its offensive 
weakened, as the struggle of the masses began to grow weaker, In 1906 
workers’ strikes, peasants’ and soldiers’ outbreaks were much weaker than 
tliey had been in 1905 but were still very formidable, nonetheless. The tsar 
dispersed the First Duma during which the militancy of the people had 
begun to mount again, but did not dare to change the electoral law all at 
once. In 1907 the struggle of the workers grew weaker still, and the tsar, 
dispersing the Second Duma, staged a coup ffetat (June 3, 1907) ; he broke 
all the most solemn promises that he had made not to promulgate laws 
without the consent of the Duma and changed the electoral law in such a 
way that the landowners and the capitalists, the party of the Black-Hundred 
elements and their servitors were assured of a majority in the Duma. 

But the victories and the defeats in the revolution taught the Russian 
people great historical lessons. While we are honouring the fifth anniver- 
sary of 1905, let us try to elucidate the sum and substance of these lessons. 

The first and main lesson is that only the revolutionary struggle of the 
masses can bring about worthwhile improvements in the lives of the work- 
ers and in the administration of the state. No “sympathy” for the work- 
ers on the part of educated people, no struggle of lone terrorists, however 
heroic, could do an 3 rthing to undermine the tsarist autocracy and the omni- 
potenoe of the capitalists. This cohld be achieved only by the struggle waged 
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by the workers themselves, only by the combined struggle of millions, and 
when this struggle grew weaker the workers immediately began to be de- 
prived of what they had won. The Russian revolution was confirmation of 
the sentiments expressed in the song of international labour: 

“No saviour from on high deliver, 

No trust have we in prince o^ peer; 

Our own right hand the chains must shiver, 

' Chains of hatred, greed and fear!” 

The second lesson is that it is not enough to undermine and restrict the 
power of the tsar. It must be destroyed. Until the tsarist regime is deslrayed 
concessions won from the tsar will never be durable. The tsar made con- 
cessions when the tide of the revolutionary offensive was rising. When it 
ebbed, he took them all back. Only a democratic republic, the overthrow of 
the tsarist regime, the passage of power into the hands of the people can 
deliver Russia from the violence and tyranny of officialdom, from the Black- 
Hundred-Octobrist Duma, from the despotic power which the landowners 
and their servitors wield over the countryside. If the miseries of the peas- 
ants and the workers have become even harder to bear now, after the revo- 
lution, this is the price they arc paying for the fact that the revolution was 
weak, that the tsarist regime was not overthrown. The year 1905, then the 
first two Dumas, and their dissolution, taught the people a lot, taught them 
above all to fight in common for political demands. At first, upon awaken- 
ing to political life, the people demanded concessions from tlie autocracy: 
that the tsar should convene a Duma, that he should appoint new ministers 
in place of the old, that the tsar should “grant” universal suffrage. But the 
autocracy did not and could not agree to such concessions. The autocracy 
answered the requests for concessions with bayonets. And then the people 
began to realize that they would have to f-ght against the autocratic regime. 
Now, we may say, this understanding is being driven even more drastically 
into the heads of the peasants by Stolypin and the black-reactionary noble- 
men’s Duma. Yes, they are driving it in and they’ll drive it right home too. 

The tsarist autocracy has also learned a lesson from the revolution. It 
has seen that it cannot rely on the faith of the peasants in the tsar. It is 
now strengthening its power by forming an alliance with the Black-Hundred 
landowners and the Octobrist industrialists. To overthrow the tsarist autoc- 
racy, the revolutionary mass struggle will now require much greater mo- 
mentum than in 1905. 

Is it possible to gain this much greater momentum? The reply to this 
question brings us to the third and cardinal lesson of the revolution. This 
lesson consists in our having seen just how the various classes of the Rus- 
sian people act. Prior to 1905 many thought that the whole people aspired 
to freedom in ihe same way and wanted the same freedom; at least the 
great majority had no clear understanding of the fact that ihe different 
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classes of the Russian people had different views on the struggle for freedom 
and were not striving for the same freedom. The revolution dispelled the 
mist. At the end of 1905, then later during the First and Seeond Dumas, 
all classes of Russian society came out openly. They showed themselves 
in action, revealing what their true ambitions were, what they could fight 
for and how strongly, persistently and vigorously they were able to 
fight. 

The factory workers, the industrial proletariat waged a most implacable 
and strenuous struggle against the autocracy. The proletariat began the 
revolution with the Ninth of January and mass strikes. The proletariat 
carried this struggle to its uttermost limit, rising in armed insurrection 
in December 1905 in defence of the bullet'riddled, knouled and tormented 
peasantry. The number of workers who went on strike in 1905 was about 
three million (and with the railwaymen, post-office employees, etc., probably 
reached four million), in 1906 — one million, in 1907^ — ^three-quarters of a 
million. The world had never yet seen a strike movement raised to such 
a pitch. The Russian proletariat showed what untold forces there arc in 
the working-class masses when a real revolutionary crisis matures. The 
strike wave of 1905, the greatest ever known in history, did not exhaulst all 
the militant forces of the proletariat by a long way. For instance, in the 
Moscow factory region there were 567,000 factory workers while the number 
of strikers was 540,000, whereas in the St, Petersburg factory region which 
has 300,000 factory workers there wore a million strikers. This means that 
the workers in the Moscow district were still far from developing the same 
militance in the struggle as the St. Petersburg workers. In the Livonian 
province (city of Riga) there were 250,000 strikers to the 50,000 workers 
employed there. In other words each worker on the average struck more 
than five times in 1905. Now, in all parts of Russia, there cannot possibly 
be less than three million factory, mining and railway Workers and this 
number is growing year by year. With a movement as strong as in Riga 
in 1905 they could turn out an army of 15 million strikers. 

, No tsarist regime could withstand sudi an onset. But everybody under- 
stands that such an onset cannot be evoked artificially in accordance with 
the desires of the Socialists or progressive workers. Such an onset is possible 
only when the whole country is convulsed with crisis, mass indignation and 
revolution. In order to prepare such an onset we must draw the most 
backward sections of the workers into the struggle, we must devote years 
and years to pereilstent, widespread, unflagging propaganda, agitation and 
organizatio'nal work, building up and reinforcing proletarian unions and 
organizations in every form. 

In militance the working class of Russia stood in the forefront of all 
the) other classes of the Russian people. The very conditions of their lives 
make the workers capable of struggle and impel them to struggle. Capital 
concentrates the workers in great masses in big cities, cohering them together, 
teaclung them to rfet in conjunction. At every step the workers come face 
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lo face with llicir main enemy — ^the capitalist class. In combat with this 
enemy the worker becomes a Socialist, comes to realize the necessity of a 
complete reconstruction of the whole social structure, the comp'lcte abolition 
of all poverty and all oppression. Becoming Socialists the workers fight 
with self-abnegating cburage against everything that stands in their path, 
first and foremost Uie tsarist regime and the feudal landlords. 

The peasants too during the revolution entered the struggle against the 
landowners and against the government, but their struggle was much weaker. 
It is established that a majority of the factory workers (about three-fifths) 
look part in the revolutionary struggle, in strikes, while undoubtedly only 
a minority of the peasants took a part: in all probability not more than 
one-fifth or one-fourth. The peasants fought less persistently, more discon- 
nectedly, less politically, at times still pinning their hopes on the benignity 
of the tsar little-father. In 1905-06 the peasants, properly speaking, only 
gave the tsar and the landlords a bit of a fright. But frightening them 
is no use. They must be destroyed, their government — the tsarist government 
— must be wiped off the face of the earth. Now Stolypin and the Black, 
landocratic Duma are trying lo create new gentlemen fanners from the 
ranks of the rich peasants, lo be the allies of the tsar and the Black-Hundred. 
But the more the tsar and the Duma help the rich peasants to ruin the mass 
of the peasantry, the moro apperceptive does this mass become, the less 
faith will it preserve in the tsar, the faith of feudal slaves, the faith of 
benighted and ignorant people, Each year that passes swells the ranks of 
the agricultural labourers in the countryside, they have nowhere to seek 
salvation except in an alliance with the urban workers for joint action. Each 
year that passes fills the countryside with ruined peasants, utterly destitute, 
driven lo desperation by hunger. When the urban proletariat rises again, 
millions upon millions of these peasants will throw themselves into the 
struggle against the tsar and the landowners with greater determination and 
solidarity. 

The bourgeois liberals too took port in the revolution, i,e., the liberal 
landowners, industrialists, lawyers, professors, etc. They constitute the party 
of “people’s freedom” (the Constitutional-Democrats or Cadets). They were 
lavish in their promises to the people and made a lot of noise about freedom 
in their newspapers. They had a majority in the First and Second Dumas. 
They held out a promise of gaining freedom by “peaceful means,” they 
deprecated the revolutionary struggle of the workers and peasants. The 
peasants and many of the peasant deputies (“Trudoviks”) believed these 
promises and followed humbly and obediently at the heels of the liberals, 
steering clear of the revolutionary struggle of the proletariat. This was the 
greatest mistake committed by the peasants (and a lot of townfolk) during 
the revolution. With one hand, and at that very rarely, the Liberals assisted 
the struggle for freedom while they kept offering the other hand to the 
tsar, promising lo preserve and strengthen his power, to make peace between 
the peasants and the landlords, to “pacify” the “turbulent” workera. 
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When the revolution came to the point of a pitched battle with the tsar, 
the December uprising of 1905, the liberals in a body basely betrayed the 
freedom of the people and recoiled from the struggle. The tsarist autocracy 
took advantage of this betrayal of the people’s freedom by the liberals, 
took advantage of the ignorance of the peasants who to a large extent be- 
lieved the liberals and defeated the insurgent workers. And when the prole- 
tariat was defeated no Dumas, no blandishments and fair promises of the 
Cadets could hold back the tsar from abolishing all the vestiges of freedom 
and restoring the suzerainty and despotic power of the feudal landlords. 

The liberals found themselves deceived. The peasants have received a 
severe, but useful lesson. There will be no freedom in Russia as long as 
the broad masses of the people believe in the liberals, believe in the 
possibility of "peace” with the tsarist regime and stand aloof from the revo- 
lutionary struggle of the workers. No power on earth can hold back the 
advent of freedom in Russia when the mass of the urban proletariat rises 
in struggle, brushes aside the wavering and treacherous liberals, enlists 
under its banner die rural labourers and impoverished peasantry. 

And that the proletariat of Russia will rise in such a struggle, that it 
will take the lead in the revolution again is warranted by the whole economic 
situation of Russia, all the experience of the revolutionary years. 

Five years ago the proletariat dealt the first blow to the tsarist autocracy. 
The first rays of freedom gleamed for the Russian people. Now the tsarist 
autocracy has been reStor^ to its old self, the feudal lords are reigning 
and ruling again, the workers and peasants are everywhere being crushed 
down again, everywhere the Asiatic despotism of the authorities and 
infamous maltreatment of the people. But these hard lessons will not have 
been in vain. The Russian people are not what they were prior to 1905. 
The proletariat has taught them to fight. The proletariat will bring them 
to victory. 


RaiocAaya Gazeta No, 1, 
November 12 [October 30], 1910 
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POLITICAL NOTES 


The chauvinists are hard at work. Persistent rumours are being spread 
that the Japanese are arming, that they have concentrated 600 battalions 
in Manchuria for an attack on Russia. Turkey is alleged to be actively arm- 
ing with the intention of declaring war on Russia this very spring. A re- 
volt is said to be hatching in the Caucasus with the object of breaking away 
from Russia (all that is lacking is an outcry about the plans of the Poles!). 
Feeling against Finland is being worked up by tales that she is arming. A 
biller campaign is being conducted against Austria over the building of 
a railway in Bosnia. The attacks of the Russian press on Germany, who 
is supposed to be inciting Turkey againsU Russia, are gaining in virulence. 
The campaign is being carried on not only in the Russian but also in the 
French press — rwhoso bribery by the Russian government we were so op- 
portunely reminded of recently by a Social-Democrat in the Duma. 

The serious bourgeois press of the West refuses to regard this campaign 
as a figment of the imagination of journalists or the affair of sensation- 
mongers. No, evidently the cue has quite definitely been given by the “rul- 
ing circle” — in other words, by the Black-Hundred tsarist government, or 
a secret court gang like the notorious “Star Chamber,” some systematic 
“line” is being pursued; some “new course” has been adopted. The for- 
eign press traces a direct connection between this chauvinistic campaign and 
the fact that the doors of the Duma Comnnttee of State Defence have been 
closed to all members of the Duma not belonging to that committee, i.e., 
not only to the revolutionary parties but also to the Cadets; it is even 
said that the Russian government, as a crowning token of its contempt for 
“constitutionalism,” intends to apply for credits for frontier fortifications 
not to the whole Duma, but only to the Black-Hundred-Oclobiiht commitlee. 

Here are a few quotations from European newspapers, newspapers which 
are anything but Socialist and which cannot be suspected of optimism with 
regard to the Russian revolution; 

“The German victories over France (in 1870), as Bismarck once re- 
marked, liredi lie ambidon of the Russian military, and iiey also 
reached out for martial laurels. For political, religious and historical 
reasons, Turkey seemed a most suitable object for this purpose (the 
war with Turkey of 1877-78). Evidently, the same views are held to- 
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>day by certaiu Russian circles who have forgoltcn ihe lessons ol the 
Japanese war and who do not understand the true needs of the country. 
As there are no more ‘brothers’ to liberate in the Balkans, they have 
to devise other means of influencing Russian public opinion. And these 
means, to tell the truth, are even more clumsy than those of that time: 
it is being made out that Russia is surrounded by internal and exter- 
nal foes.” 

“Russia’s ruling circles want to try to bolster up their position by 
the old methods of forcibly suppressing the movement for emancipa- 
tion and diverting public attention from the deplorable situation at 
home by arousing nationalist sentiments and stirring up diplomatic 
conflicts, which will end nobody knows how,” 

What is the significance of this new chauvinistic line and policy of the 
counter-revolutionary autocracy? After Tsushima and Mukden, only peo- 
ple from under whose feet the ground is definitely slipping can venture on 
such a policy. The experience of two years of reaction, notwithstanding all 
efforts, has not created any at all reliable support within the country for 
the Black-Hundred autocracy, nor any new class elements capable of reju- 
venating the autocracy economically. And without this no counter-revolu- 
tionary brutalities or frenzy can save the present political system in Russia. 


Stolypin, the Black-Hundred landlords, and the Octobrists all understand 
that without creating new class backings for themselves they cannot remain 
in power. Hence their policy of utterly ruining the peasants and forcibly 
breaking up the village communes in order to clear the way for capitalism 
in agriculture at all costs. The Russian liberals, tlie most learned, the most 
educated and the most “humane” of them — like the professors of the Russ- 
kiye Vyedomosti — prove to be incomparably more stupid in this respect than 
the Stolypins. “It would not be surprising,” says the editorial in the Feb- 
ruary 1st issue of this newspaper, “if in deciding, for instance, the fate of 
the November provisional regulations, yesterday’s Slavophile village-com- 
mune enthusiasts support the attempt of the Ministry to destroy the village 
communes by assigning land to individual householders as their private 
property. ... It may even be assumed that the defensive aims common to the 
conservative majority in the Duma and to the Ministry will suggest to both 
measures even more aggressive than the celebrated ukase« of 1906. . . . We 
get an amazing picture: the conservative government, with the support of 
representatives of the conservative parties, are preparing to carry out a 
radical reform of agrarian relations — ^which are the least amenable to dras- 
tic changes — and are deciding upon so radical a measure from abstract con- 
siderations as to lie preferability of one form of ownership to another.” 

Wake up, mister professor! Shake off the mustiness of old-fashioned Na- 
rodism, and take a look at what has been done by two years of revolution. 
Stolypin vanqpjished you not only by physical force, 'but also by the fact 
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that he correctly understood die most practical need of economic derelop^ 
jnenl, namely, the forcible break-up of the old form o^ landowiiership. The 
great “advance” which has already been irrevocably accomplished by Uie 
revolulion consists in the fact that formerly the Black-Hundred autocracy 
could rely upon the support of mediaeval forms of landownership, but that 
now it is compelled — ^positively and irrevocably compelled — ^to work for 
their destruction with feverish speed. For it has understood that without the 
break-up of the old agrarian order Aere can be no escape from the contra- 
diction which most profoundly of all explains the Russian revolution — to 
wit: the most backward system of landownership and the most god-forsaken 
peasantry, on the one hand, and the most advanced industrial and finance 
capital, on the other! 

“So you are for the Stolypin agrarian legislation?” the Narodniks will 
ask us in horror. — Oh, no. Calm yourselves! We are unreservedly opposed 
to all the old forms of landownership in Russia — ^both manorial and peas- 
ant allotment. We are unreservedly in favour of a forcible break-up of Uiis 
rotten and decaying antiquity which poisons everything new. We are in 
favour of the bourgeois nationalization of the land, as the sole consistent 
slogan of the bourgeois revolution, and as the sole practical measure which 
will direct the entire edge of the historically-essential break-up against the 
landlords by helping to crystallize out from the peasant mass free owners on 
the land. 

The distinguisliing feature of the Russian bourgeois revolulion is the fact 
that a revolutionary policy on the main question of the revolution^ — ^the 
agrarian question — ^is being pursued by the Black-Jfundreds and by the 
peasants and workers. The liberal lawyers and professors, on the other 
hand, are advocating something that is absolutely lifeless, absurd and uto- 
pian — ^namely a reconciliation of two antithetical and mutually-exclusive 
methods of breaking up what has become obsolescent, and a reconciliation, 
moreover, which will mean that there will be no break-up at all. Either a 
victory for the peasant revolt and the complete break-up of the old landown- 
ing system in favour of a peasantry refashioned by the revolution — ^in other 
words, confiscation of the landed estates and a republic; or a Stolypin 
break-up, which also refashions — ^rrfas'hions and adapts, in fact, the old 
landowning system to capitalist relationships — ^but only entirely in the 
interests of the landlords and at the price of the utter ruin of the peasant 
masses, their forcible ejection from the countryside, eviction, starvation, and 
the extermination of the flower of the peasant youth with the help of Jails, 
exile, shooting and torture. For a minority to carry out such a policy against 
the majority would not be easy, but economically it is not impossible. We 
must help the people to realize this clearly. But the attempt to escape from 
that utterly tangled skein of mediaeval contradictions which has been created 
by centuries of Russian history by means of a neat little reform, peacefully 
and without violence, is the stupidest dream of an inveterate “man in the 
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muffler.” Economic necessity will certainly call for, and will certainly bring 
about a most “drastic change” in Russia’s agrarian system. The historical 
question is whether it will be carried out by the landlords, led by the tsar 
and Stolypin, or by the peasant masses, led by the proletariat. 


“Union of the opposition” — such is the topic of discussion in the entire 
Russian political press today. Slolypin’s police-controlled Rossiya is jubi. 
lant. “Union? — ^that means that the Cadets too are revolutionaries! At the 
Cadets, at them!” The Cadet Rech, tlioroughly imbued with the desire of 
the loyal official to prove that the Constitutional-Democrats can be no less 
moderate than the Octobrists, mincingly purses its lips, pours forth a flood 
of “moral” disgust over the unscrupulous attempts to accuse it of being 
revolutionary, and declares: We, of course, would welcome the union of the 
(Opposition, but that union must he a movement “from the left to the righf 
(^itorial of February 2), “We have had experience of political mistakes 
and disillusionmenls. When an opposition unites, it naturally unites on the 
minimum program of the most moderate of the parties which form it ” 

This program is perfectly clear: the hegemony of bourgeois liberalism — 
those are my lenns, say the Cadets, just as Falloux in 1871 said to Thiers, 
when the latter appealed to him for support: The monarchy — those are my 
terms, 

Slolichnaya Pachta* realized that it is shameful, disgraceful to say buch 
things outright, and it therefore “does not agree” with Rech and confines 
itself to vague hints at the “pre-October view” (the accursed censorship 
prevents a clear statement of political program!) and, virtually speaking, 
calls for a deal, Rech, it as much as says, wants to lead and the revolu- 
tionaries want to lead (the new union), and what about me — don’t I deserve 
a tip for acting as an honest broker? 

“Union” — ^we heartily sympathize with that slogan, especially when a 
bint — although only a hint — ^is made at the “pre-October view.” Only, 
history does not repeat itself, most amiable politicians! And those lessons 
which were given us by the “history of the three years” no power on earth 
can obliterate from the minds of the various classes. Those lessons are 
extremely rich, both for their positive content (the forms, character and 
conditious of die victory of the mass struggle of the workers and peasants 
in 1905) and for their negative content (the collapse of two Dumas, in 
other words, the collapse of constitutional illusions and Cadet hegemony). 

Anybody who wants systematically to study, ponder over, understand and 
carry to the masses these lefesons — please let him do so! We are all in 
favour of “union” — ^union for a relentless struggle against the renegades 
of the revolution. You don’t like that? Well, then our paths diverge. 


• Stoliclmaya Pochta (Metropolitan Post ) — a daily newspaper published by the 
Tmdovik group.— 
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The old “pre-October” slogan (“Constituent Assembly”) is a good one 
and (let it not be said to the annoyance of M-d-m of the Nasha Mysl vol- 
ume of articles) we shall not discard it But it is inadequate. It is loo for- 
mal. It contains no recognition of acute practical issues. We shall supple- 
ment it with the great lesson of the three great years. Our “minimum pro- 
gram,” the “program of our union,” is simple and clear: 1) confiscation 
of the landed estates; 2) a republic. The kind of Constituent Assembly we 
need is one that can achieve this. 

The history of the two Dumas, llie Cadet Dumas, demonstrated with 
amazing cogency, that the real struggle of social forces— the struggle which 
was not always realized, which did not always break into the open, but 
wliich always exercised a decisive influence upon every big political issue 
and which always swept into oblivion the conjuring tricks of the naive and 
Toguishly-astute ignoramuses of “constitutionalism”— that struggle was 
ivaged completely and entirely on behalf of the two above-mentioned “ob- 
jects.” Not abstract theories, but the real experience of the struggle of our 
popular masses, under the real conditions of Russia’s landowners’ autocracy, 
has demonstrated to us in practice the inevitability of precisely these slo- 
gans. To those who are capable of grasping them we propose to “go ihoir 
separate ways” but “strike jointly,” to fight the enemy who is devastating 
Rtlissia and killing off thousands of Russia’s finest people. 

“You will remain alone with such a program of union.” That is not true. 

Read the speeches of the non-partisan peasants in the first two Dumas, 
and you will see Uiat our program of unity only formulates their wishes, 
their needs and the essential elementary inferences from these needs. On 
those who do not understand these needs — ^frora the Cadets to PeshekhonoV 
(he too has preached “unity” in Moscow, as we are informed from there) — 
we shall wage war in the name of “unity.” 

It will be a stubborn war. We knew how to work during the long years 
preceding the revolution. Not for nothing do they say we are as firm as 
a rock. The Social-Democrats have formed a proletarian party which will 
not lose heart at the failure of the first armed onslaught, will not lose ilfi 
head, and will not be carried away by adventures. That party is marching 
towards Socialism, without tying up its fate with the issue of any period 
of bourgeois revolutions. Precisely for that reason, loo, it is free from the 
weak sides of bourgeois revolutions. And that proletarian party is march- 
ing to victory. 


Proletary No. 21, 
February 26 [13], 1908 
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CERTAIN FEATURES ! 

OF THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF MARXISM 

Our doctrine — said Engels, refeiiing to himself and his fanaous friend — 
is not a dogma, but a guide to action. This classical statement stresses with 
remarkable force and expressiveness that aspect of Marxism which is con* 
Btantly being lost sight of. And by losing sight of it, we turn Marxism into 
something one-sided, disfigured and lifeless; we deprive it of its living soul; 
we undermine its basic theoretical foundations — dialectics, the doctrine that 
historical development is all-embracing and full of contradictions; we sever 
its connection with the definite practical tasks of the epoch, which may 
change with every new turn of history. 

And, indeed, in our time people are very frequently to be met with 
among those interested in the fate of Marxism in Russia who lose sight 
precisely of this aspect of Marxism. Yet, it must be clear to everybody that 
in recent years Russia has undergone changes so abrupt as to alter the 
aituation with unusual rapidity and unusual force — ^the social and political 
situation, which in a most direct and immediate manner determines the 
conditions of action, and, hence, the aims of action. I am not referring, of 
course, to general and fundamental aims, which do not change with turns 
of history so long as the fundamental relations between classes do not 
change. It is perfectly obvious that this general trend of economic (and not 
only economic) evolution in Russia, like the fundamental relations between 
the varioub classes of Russian society, has not changed during, say, the last 
six years. 

But the aims of direct and immediate action have changed very markedly 
during this period, just as the concrete social and political situation has 
changed — and, consequently, in Marxism too, since it is a living doctrine, 
various sides were bound to come to the fore. 

In order to make this thought clear, let us take a glance at the change 
that has taken place in the concrete social and political situation during 
the past six years. We at once discern two three-year periods into which this 
six-year period falls, the one ending roughly with the summer of 1907, 
and the other wifh the summer of 1910. The first three-year period, regard- 
ed from the purely theoretical standpoint, is distinguished by rapid chang- 
es in the fundamental features of the state system in Russia. The course 
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of these changes was very uneven and the amplitude of oscillations in both 
directions was very great. The social and economic bateis of these changes 
in the “superstructure” was the action of all classes of Russian society in 
the most varying fields (activity inside and outside the Duma, the press, 
unions, meetings, and so forth), so open and impressive and on such a mass 
scale as is not often to be observed in history. 

The second three-year period, on the contrary, was distinguished — we re- 
peat that we are here confining ourselves to the purely theoretical “sociologi- 
cal” standpoint — by an evolution so slow that it almost amounted to stag- 
nation. There were no changes at all notice.able in the state system. There 
were no, or almost no open and variegated actions by the classes in the 
majority of the “arenas” in which these actions were enacted in the preced- 
ing period. 

The similarity between the two periods consisted in the fact that the evo- 
lution of Russia in both periods remained the same as before, capitalist 
evolution. The contradiction between this economic evolution and the exist- 
ence of a number of feudal, mediaeval institutions was not removed and 
also remained as before in consequence of the fact that the assumption of a 
partially bourgeois character by certain institutions could only aggravate 
rather than ameliorate this contradiction. 

The difference between the two periods consisted in the fact that during 
the first of these periods the foreground of the historical arena was occu- 
pied by the question of what exact form the result of the rapid and uneven 
changes aforementioned would take. The content of thdse changes was bound 
to be bourgeois owing to the capitalist character of the evolution of Russia. 
But there is a bourgeoisie and a bourgeoisie. The middle and big bour- 
geoisie, which professed a more or less moderate liberalism, was, owing 
to its very class position, afraid of abrupt changes and strove for the re- 
tention of large remnants of the old institutions both in the agrarian sys- 
tem and in the political “superstructure,” The rural petty bourgeoisie, which 
is interwoven with the peasantry that lives by “the labour of its own hands,” 
was bound to strive for bourgeois reforms of a different kind, reforms that 
would leave far less room for mediaeval survivals. The wage-labourers, to 
the extent that they consciously realized what was going on around them, 
were bound to work out for themselves a definite attitude towards this clash 
of two distinct tendencies, both of which remained within the framework of 
the bourgeois system, but which determiued entirely different forms for 
it, entirely different rates of its development, different degrees of ite pro- 
gressive infiuences. 

It this way, the period of the past three years, not fortuitously but neces- 
sarily, brought to the forefront in Marxism those problems which are 
usually referred to as problems of tactics. Nothing is more erroneous than 
the opinion that the disputes and diSerences that arose over these questions 
were “intellectual” disputes, that they were “a struggle for influence over 
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Hie immalure proletariat,” that they were an expression of the “adaptation 
of the intelligentsia to the proletariat,” as all the Fcfc/w-ites'i' of various 
Ifinda think. On the contrary, it was precisely because this class had reached 
maturity that it could not remain indifferent to the cladi of the two differ- 
ent tendencies in the entire bourgeois development of Russia, and the 
ideologists of this class could not avoid proviing theoretical formulations 
corresponding (directly or indirectly, in direct or reverse reflection) to 
these different tendencies. 

In the second three-year period the clash between different tendencies of 
bourgeois development in Russia was not on the order of the day, because 
hath these tendencies were being cru^cd by the “diehards,”-!-* forced hadt, 
driven inwards and, for the time being, smothered. The mediaeval diehards 
not only occupied the foreground but also intepired broad sections of boui- 
geois society with VekhoAXe sentiments, with a spirit of despondency and 
recantation. It was not the collision between two methods of reforming the 
old order that appeared on the surface, but a loss of faith in reforms of 
all kinds, a spirit of “meekness” and “repentance,” an infatuation for anti- 
social doctrines, a fad of mysticism, and so on. 

. And this astonishingly abrupt change was not fortuitous, nor was it the 
result of “external” pressure alone. The preceding period had so profoundly 
alirred up strata of the population who for generations and centuries had 
elood aloof from, and were strangers, to political questions, that “a reval- 
uation of all values,” a new study of fundamental problems, a new interest 
in theory, in elementals, in a study beginning with the rudiments, arose 
naturally and inevitably. The millions, suddenly awakened from their long 
sleep, and suddenly confronted with extremely important problems, could 
not remain on Ibis level long, pould not carry on without a respite, without 
|i return to elementary questions, without a new training which would help 
them to “digest” lessons of unparalleled richness and make it possible for 
incomparably wider masses again to march forward, but now far more 
firmly, more consciously, more assuredly and more persistently. 

‘ The dialectics of historical development was such that in the first period 
it was the accomplishment of immediate reforms in every sphere of the 
country’s life that was on the order of the day, while in the second period 
on the order of the day was the study of experience, its assimilation by wid- 
er strata, its penetration, if one may eo express it, to the subsoil, to the 
Jiackward raiJts of the various classes. 

- It is precisely because Marxism is not a lifeless dogma, not a final, 


* VekhAteB — (FeAlia— landmark) — Vekhi, a collection of attidea published in 
1909 by a group of leading Constitutional-^macratip writers, expressing gratitude 
to the tear in the name of the bourgeoisie for suppreaaing the revolution. The pub- 
lication of this symposium marked the final desertion of tiie Rusaiap liberals to the 
bamp of reaction.— JSi. * • 

' In Russian Zubri (bisons), an ironical appellation used in political literature 
to designate reactionary landlords of the extreme Right. — Ed. 
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finished and ready-made doctrine, but a living guide to action that it was 
bound to reflect the astonishingly abrupt change in the coflditions of social 
life. A reflection of the change was a profound disintegration and disunity, 
vacillations of all kinds, in a word, a very bcrions internal crisis of Marxism. 
Xhe necessity of putting up a determined resistance to this disintegration, of 
waging a determined and persistent struggle on behalf of the foundadons of 
MfiT vis i n was again on the order of the day. In the preceding period, 
extremely wide sections of the classes that cannot avoid [Marxism in for- 
tnulating their aims had assimilated Marxism in an extremely one-sided and 
mutilated fashion, having learnt by role certain “slogans,” certain answers 
to tactical questions, without having understood the Marxist criteria of these 
answers. The “revaluation of values” in all the various spheres of social 
life led to a “revision” of the most abstract and general philosophical foun- 
dations of Marxism. The influence of bourgeois philosophy in its multi- 
farious idealist shades found expression in the Machian infatuation 
among the Marxists. The repetition of “slogans” learnt by rote but not 
understood and not thought out led to tho widespread prevalence of empty 
phrasemongering, which in practice amounted to absolutely un-Marxist, 
petty-bourgeois currents, such as frank or shamefaced “Otzovism,”->- or the 
recognition of Olzovisra as a “legitimate shade” of Marxism. 

On the other hand, the spirit of FeMo-ism, the spirit of recantation which 
had taken possession of very wide sections of the bourgeoisie, penetrated 
to the current which endeavours to confine Marxist theory and practice to 
“moderate and decent” channels. All that remained Marxist here was the 
phraseology that aei'ved to clothe the arguments about “hierarchy,” “hege- 
mony” and so fortli, which were thoroughly infected by the spirit of liber- 
alism. 

It cannot, of course, be the purpose of this article to examine these argu- 
ments. A mere reference to them, is sufficient to illustrate what has been 
said above regarding the profundity of the crisis through which Marxism is 
passing, regarding its connection with the whole social and economic situa- 
tion in the present period. The questions raised by this crisis cannot be 
brushed aside. Nothing can be more pernicious or unprincipled than the 
attempts to dismiss them by phrasemongering. Nothing is more important 
than to rally all Marxists who have realized the profundity of the crisis and 
the necessity of combating it, for the purpose of defending the theoretical 
foundations of Marxism and its basic propositions, which arc being distorted 
from diametrically opposite sides by the spread of the bourgeois influence 
to the various “fellow-travellers” of Marxism, 


* Otzovism (literally Recall-ism, from otozvat — to recall) — a “Leftist” opportunistic 
trend in the ranks of the Bolshevik Party during the period of reaction that followed 
the defeat of the revolution of 1905-07. The Otzovists advocated the recall of the 
Social-Demociatic deputies from the State Duma and insisted that the Paity stays 
clear from all work in the trade unions and other legal organizations of the working 
class.— Rd. 
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The preceding three years had awakened wide sections to a conscious par- 
ticipadon in social life, secdons that in many cases are for the first time 
beginning to acquaint themselves with Marxism in a real way. In this con- 
nection die bourgeois press is creating far more fallacious ideas than ever 
before, andi is disseminating them more widely. Under these circumstances 
the disintegration in the ranks of the Marxists is particularly dangerous. 
Therefore, to understand the reasons for the inevitability of this disintegra- 
tion at the present time and to close their ranks for the purpose of waging 
a consistent struggle against this disintegration is, in the most direct and 
precise meaning of the term, the task of the era for Marxists. 

Originally published in Zvezda No. 2, 

January S, 1911 [December 23, 19101 



STOLYPIN AND THE REVOLUTION 

The assassination of that hangman-in-chief, Stolypin, ocxiurred at a time 
when a number of symptoms have appeared showing that the first period 
in the history of the Russian counter-revolution is drawing to a close. That 
is why the event of September 1, quite insignificant in itself, again poses the 
extremely important question of the content and meaning of the counter- 
revolutioin in Russia. Amid the chorus of reactionaries who are servilely 
singjog the praises of Stolypin, or are rummaging in the history of the 
intrigues of the Black-Htmdred gang which is lording it o.ver Russia, andL 
amid the chorus of the liberals who are shaking their heads over the “wild 
and insane” shot (it goes without sa 3 ring that included among the liberals 
are the former Social-Democrats of Ae Dyelo Zhizni [The Cause of Li/e] 
who employed the hackneyed eotpression in the quotation marks), one dis- 
cerns notes of a really serious and principled altitude. Attempts are being 
made to view “the Stolypin period” of Russian history as a definite entity. 

Stolypin headed the government of counter-revolution for about five 
years, from 1906 to 1911. This was indeed a singular period crowded with 
instructive events. Outwardly, it may be described as the period of prepa- 
ration for and accomplishment of the coup d’etaf of June 3, 1907. The 
preparation for this coup, which to date has already displayed all its conse- 
quences in all the spheres of our social life, began in the summer of 
1906, when Stolypin addressed tlie First Duma in his capacity as Minister 
of the Interior, The question is: What social forces supported the men who 
perpetrated the coup, or what forces prompted them? What was the social 
and economic content of the period ushered in on June 3? Stolypin’s person- 
al “career” provides instructive material and interesting illustrations bear- 
ing on this question. 

A landlord and a marshal of the nobility, he was appointed governor in 
1902, under Plehve, gained “famie” in the eyes of the tsar and the reac- 
tionary court clique by his brutal reprisals against the peasants and the 
cruel punishment he meted out to them (in the Saratov province), organized 
Black-Hundred gangs and pogroms in 1905 (the pogrom in Balashov), be- 
came Minister of the Interior in 1906 and President of the Council of 
Ministers after the dispersal of the First State Duma. That, in very brief 
outline, is Stolypin’s political biography. And this biography of the head 
of the counter-revolutionary government is at the same time the biography 
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of llie class which carried out the counlcr-rcvolulion — Stolypin being noth- 
ing more than an agent or clerk in its employ. This class is the Russian 
landed nobility with Nicholas Romanov, the first nobleman and biggest 
landlord, at their head. This class is made up of the thirty thousand feudal 
landowners who control seventy million dessialins of land in the European 
part of Russia — ^that is to say, as much land as is owned by ten million 
peasant households. The latifundia owned by this class form the basis of the 
feudal exploitation which, in various forms and under various names (la- 
bour rent, bondage, etc.) still reigns in the traditionally Russian central 
provinces. The “land hunger” of the Russian peasant (to use a favourite 
expression of the liberals and Narodniks) is nothing but the reverse side 
of the over-ahundance of land in the hands of this class. The agrarian ques- 
tion, which was the central issue in our Revolution of 1905, was the ques- 
tion of whether landlordism, would remain intact — in which case the pov- 
erty-stricken, indigent, starving, brow-beaten and downtrodden peasantry 
would inevitably remain the bulk of the population for many years to come; 
or whether tlie bulk of the population would succeed in winning for them- 
selves more or less human conditions, conditions in any way resembling 
those in the free countries of Europe — ^which, however, could not be accom- 
plished unless landlordism and the landlord monarchy inseparably bound 
up with it were abolished in a revolutionary way. 

Stolypin’a political biography is the faidiful reflcolion and expression of 
the conditions under which the tsarist toonarchy finds itself. In view of 
the situation that the revolution had created for the monarchy, Stolypin 
Could not act otherwise than in the way he did. Tho monarchy could not 
act in any other way when it had become clear beyond any doubt, when it 
had become clear in actual practice both prior to the Duma, in 1905, and 
during the Duma, in 1906, that the vast, the overwhelming majority of the 
population had already realized that its interests could not be reconciled 
with the preservation of the landlord class and was striving to abolish that 
class. Nothing could be more superficial and more false than the assertions 
of the Cadet writers that the attacks upon the monarchy in our country were 
merely the expression of “intellectual” revolutionism. On the contrary, the 
objective conditions were such that it was the struggle of the peasants 
against landlordism that inevitably posed the question of whether our land- 
lord monarchy could continue to live or whether it must die. Tsarism was 
‘Compelled to wage a life and death struggle, it was compelled to seek other 
means of defence besides the utterly impotent bureaucracy and the army 
which had become enfediled as a result of military defeat and internal dis- 
integration. All that the tsarist monarchy could do imder the circumstances 
was to organize the Black-Hundred elements of the population and to per- 
petrate pogroms. The high moral indignation with which our liberals speak 
■of the pogroms cannot but produce upon every revolutionary an impression 
•of something utterly wretched and cowardly, particularly in view of the 
fact that this high moral condemnation of pogroms turns out to be fully 
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compatible with iho idea of conducting negotiations and concluding agree- 
ments with the pogrom-makers. The monarchy had lo defend itself against 
the revolution; and the semi-Abialic, feudal Russian monarchy of the Roma- 
novs could not defend itself by any other but the most infamous, most dis- 
gusting, vile and cruel means. The only honourable way of combating the 
pogroms, the only rational way from the standpoint of a Socialist and a 
democrat, is not to express high moral condemnation, but to assist the rev- 
olution selflessly and in every way, organize the revolution for the over- 
throwal of this monarchy. 

Ihe pogrom-maker Stolypin groomed himself for a ministerial post in 
the only way in which a tsarist governor could groom himself for such 
a post — ^by torturing the peasants, by organizing pogroms and by showing 
an ability to conceal these Asiatic “practices” behind gloss and phrases, 
behind a pose and gestures made to look “European.” 

And the leaders of our liberal bourgeoisie, who are expressing their high 
moral condemnation of pogroms, carried on negotiations with the pogrom- 
makers, recognizing not only the letters’ right lo existence, but their hege- 
mony in the work of selling up a now Russia and of ruling it! The assassi- 
nation of Stolypin has been the occasion for a number of interesting reve- 
lations and confessions concerning this question. Thus, for instance, Witte 
and Guchkov have published letters concerning the former’s negotiations 
with “public figures” (road: with the leaders of the moderate liberal-mon- 
archist bourgeoisie) about forming a Cabinet after October 17, 1905. Among 
those who look part in the negotiations with Witte — ^ihese negotiations must 
have taken a long time, because Guchkov writes of “the wearisome days of 
protracted negotiations” — were Shipov, Trubetskoy, Urusov and M. Stakho- 
vich, i,e., the future leaders of the Cadets, and of the Party of “Peaceable 
Renovation,” and of the Octobrist Party. The negotiations, it turns out, 
were broken off on account of Dumovo, whom the “liberals” refused to 
accept as Minister of the Interior, while Witte demanded this in the form 
of an ultimatum. Urusov, however, a leading light of the Cadet Party in the 
First Duma, “ardently supported Durnovo’s candidacy.” When Prince 
Obolensky suggested Stolypin for the post “some of those present supported 
the idea, others said that they did not know him.” “I remember de&iitely,” 
writes Guchkov, “that no one raised the objection of which Count Witte 
writes in his letter.” 

Now the Cadet press, in its desire to emphasize its “democratism” (no 
joke!), particularly, perhaps, in connection with the elections in the first 
curia in St. Petersburg, where a Cadet opposed an Octobrist, is trying to 
castigate Guchkov for those negotiations. “How often it happened,” writes 
the Rech in its issue of September 28, “that in order to please the powers 
that he, the Octobrist gentlemen, with Guchkov at their head, joined hands 
with Mr. Dumovo’s colleagues ! 'How often it happened that, with their eyes 
glued to the powers that he, they turfaed their backs on public opinion!” 
The same reproach levelled by the Cadets at the Octobrists is repeated in. 
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a number of variations in the leading article of the Russkiye Vyedomosti 
of the same date. 

Bnt, with your permission, gentlemen of the Cadet Party — ^by what right 
do you reproach the Octobrists, if your representatives also took part in 
the very same negotiations and even defended Durnovo? Wore not all the 
Cadets at that time, in November 1905, like Uiusov, in the position of peo- 
ple who have “their eyes glued to the powers that be” and their backs 
“turned on public opinion”? Yours fe a “fanoily quarrel,” not a principled 
struggle but rivalry between parties equally unprincipled — ^that is what we 
Imve to say apropos of the present reproaches levelled by the Cadets against 
the Octobrists in connection with the “negotiations” at the end of 1905. An 
altercation of this sort only serves to obscure the really important and his- 
torically undeniable fact that all shades of the liberal bourgeoisie, from 
the Octobrists to the Cadets, inclusive, had “their eyes glued to the powers 
that be” and “turned their backs” on the democracy ever since our revolu- 
tion assumed a really popular character, f.e., ever since it became a demo- 
cratic revolution because of the democratic forces taking an active part in 
it. The Slolypin period of the Russian counter-revolution is characterized 
by this very fact, namely, that the liberal bourgeoisie has been turning its 
back on democracy, and that therefore Stolypin could turn for assistance, 
sympathy and advice now to one, now to another representative of this 
bourgeoisie. If it were not for this stale of affairs, Stolypin would not have 
been able to exercise the hegemony of the Council of the United Nobility 
over the counter-revolutionary-minded bourgeoisie with the assistance, Sym- 
pathy, and active or passive support of this bourgeoisie. 

This aspect of the matter deserves special attention, because it is pre- 
cisely this aspect that is lost sight of — or intentionally ignored— 'by our 
liberal press, as well os by such organs of a liberal labour policy as the 
Dyelo Zhiziu, Stolypin was not merdy a Minister who represented the dic- 
tatorship of the feudal landlords. Whoever confines himself to this char- 
acterization shows that he has understood nothing as regards the singular- 
ity and meaning of the “Stolypin period.” Stolypin was Minister during a 
period when counter-revolutionary sentiments prevailed among the entire 
liberal bourgeoisie, including the Cadets, when the feudal landlords cauldy 
and did, rely on these sentiments, when they could, and did, approach the 
leaders of tins bourgeoisie with “offers” (of hand and heart), when they 
could regard even the most “Left” of these leaders as “His Majesty’s Op- 
position,”* when they could, and did, refer to the fact that the ideological 
leaders of the liberals had begun to incline to their side, to the side of 
reaction, to the side of those who fought the democracy and slung mud at 

* Lenin refers to the words spoken by the leader of the Constitutional-Demosrats, 
Milyukov, at a luncheon given in his honour by the Lord Mayor of London in 
June 1909. In his speech, delivered in moderate-constitutional tone, Milyukov referred 
to the Constitutional-Democrats opposition in the Duma as Ilis Majesty’s opposition 
and not as opposition to His Majesty.— £d, 
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It. Stolypin was Minister during the period when the feudal landlords bent 
all their efforts to inaugurate and pul into effect as speedily as possible a 
bourgeois policy in regard to peasant agrarian relationships, when they had 
thrown overboard all the romantic illusions and hopes based on the 
muzhik’s “patriarchal” nature, and began to look for allies among the new, 
bourgeois elements of Russia in general and of rural Russia in particular. 
Stolypin tried to pour new wine into the old bottles, to reshape the old 
autocracy into a bourgeois monarchy; and the failure of {Stolypin’s policy 
is the failure of tsarism on this last road — the last conceivable for tsarism. 
Alexander Ill’s landlord monarchy tried to rely for support on the “pat- 
riarchal” countryside and on the “patriarchal elements” in Russian life in 
general. That policy was utterly smashed by the revolution. Nicholas IFs 
landlord monarchy, after the revolution, tried to rely for support on the 
counter-revolutionary sentiments of the bourgeoisie and on a bourgeois 
agrarian policy put into effect by the very same landlords. The failure of 
these attempts, which even the Cadets, even the Octobrists can no longer 
doubt, is the failure of the last policy possible for tsarism. 

Under Stolypin the dictatorship of the feudal landlord was not directed 
against the whole nation, including the entire “third estate,” the entire 
bourgeoisie. No, that dictatorship was exercised under conditions most 
favourable for it when the Octobrist bourgeoisie served it heart and soul; 
when the landlords and the bourgeoisie had a representative body in which 
their bloc was guaranteed a majority and a formal opportunity was pro- 
vided for conducting negotiations and arranging deals with die crown; 
when Mr. Struve and the other Vekha-ilea reviled' lie revolution in a hys- 
terical frenzy and propounded an ideology which gladdened the heart of 
Anthony, Bishop of Volhynia; when Mr. Milyukov proclaimed that the 
Cadet opposition was a “His Majesty’s Opposition” (his majesty being an 
out-of-date feudal lord). Nevertheless, despite all these favourable condi- 
tions for the Romanovs, despite all these most favourable conditions con- 
ceivable, considering the alignment of social forces in capitalist Russia of 
the twentieth century — despite all this, Stolypin’s policy ended in failure. 
Stolypin has been assassinated at a moment when a new grave-digger of 
the tsar’s autocracy — or, rather, the grave-digger who is gathering new 
strength — is knocking at the door. 


# # * 

Stolypin’s attitude to the leaders of the bourgeoisie, and vice versa, is 
characterized most fully by the relations that existed during the period of 
the First Duma. “The period from May to July 1906 was decisive for 
Stolypin’s career,” writes the Rech. What was the centre of gravity during 
that period? 

“Of course,” states the official organ of the Cadet Party, “the centre of 
gravity during that period was not the speeches in the Duma.” 
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That’s a valuable admission, indeed! What a pile of lances were broken 
at that lime in tilts with the Cadets over the question as to whether the 
“speeches in the Duma” could be regarded as the “centre of gravity” dur- 
ing that period! Whal a torrent of angry abuse and supercilious doctrinaire 
lecturing was let loose in the Cadet press against the Sodal-Democrats 
who, in the spring and summer of 1906, maintained that the centre of gray* 
ity during that period was not the speeches in the Duma! How much the 
Rech and the Duma reproached the whole of Russian “society” at that time 
for cherishing dreams about a “Convention” and failing to wax sufficiently 
enthusiastic over the Cadet triumphs in the “parliamentary” arena of the 
First Duma! Five years have passed since then; there happens to be a need 
for a general appraisal of the period of the 'First Duma, and the Cadets 
proclaim quite nonchalantly, as if it Were a matter of changing a pair of 
gloves, that “Of course, the centre of gravity during that period was not 
the speeches in the Duma.” 

Of course, not, gentlemen! But what, then, was the centre of gravity? 

“Behind die scenes,” we read in the Rech, “a sharp struggle was going 
on between the representatives of two currents. One recommended a pol- 
icy of compromise with the popular representatives, not shrinking even be- 
fore the formation of a ‘Cadet Cabinet.’ The other demanded that die gov- 
ernment act vigorously, dissolve the Slate Duma and change the election 
law. That was the program advocated by the Council of the United Nobility 
which enjoyed the support of powerful influences. ... At first Stolypin 
hesitated. There are indioalionls that on two occasions, with Kryzhanovsky 
acting as intermediary, he made overtures to Muromlsev, proposing to dis- 
cuss the possibility of forming a Cadet Cabinet with Stolypin as Minister 
of the Interior. But at the same lime Stolypin undoubtedly maintained con- 
tact with the Council of the United Nobility.” 

That is how history is written by the educated, scholarly and well-read 
leaders of the liberals! So it appears that the “centre of gravity” was not 
speeches, but the struggle between two currents within the Black-Hundred 
tsarist court clique! Immediate “onslaught,” without any delays, was the 
policy of the Council of the United Nobility, i.e,, not of individual per- 
sons,, not of Nicholas Romanov, not of “one current” in “high quarters,” 
but of a definite class. The Cadets see, clearly and soberly, their rivals on 
the Right. But anything to the Left of the Cadets has disappeared from 
their field of vision. History was being made by the “high quarters,” the 
Council of the United Nobility and the Cadets; the common people, of 
course, took no part in the making of history! A definite class (the nobil- 
ity) was opposed by the “People’s Freedom” Party, which stands above 
classes, while the “high quarters,” (i.c.. the tsar little-father) hesitated. 

It 'is hardly possible to imagine a higher degree of selfish class blind- 
ness, a worse form of distorting history and forgetting the elementary truths 
of historical science, a more wretched muddle and a worse confusion of 
class, party and individuals! 
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Nobody is ^as blind as he who does not, want to see the democracy and 
its forces. 

Of course, the centre of gravity during the period of the First Duma 
was not the speeches in the Duma. It lay in die struggle between classes 
outside the Duma, in the struggle waged by the feudal landlords and tlieir 
monarchy against the messes of the people, against the workers and peas> 
ants. It was precisely during that period that the revolutionary movement 
of the masses was again on the upgrade; the spring and summer of 1906 
were marked by a grim upsurge of the wave of strikes in general and of 
political strikes, of peasant riots and of mutinies in the armed forces, That, 
Messrs. Cadet historians, was why the “high quarters” hesitated: the struggle 
between the currents within the tsar’s gang was over the question whether, 
considering the force of the revolution at the time, they should attempt the 
coup d’etat at once, or whether they should bide their time and lead the 
bourgeoisie by the nose a little longer. 

The First Duma fully convinced the landlords (Romanov, Stolypin and 
Co.) that there can be no peace between them and the peasant and working* 
class masses. This conviction of theirs fully accorded with objective reality. 
All that remained for them to decide was a question of minor importance: 
when and how to change the election law — at once or gradually? The hour* 
geoisie vacillated; but its entire behaviour, even that of the Cadet botir* 
geoisic, showed that it feared the revolution a hundred limes more than it 
feared reaction. That was why the landlords deigned to invite the leaders 
of the bourgeoisie (Muromtsev, Hoyden, Guchkov and Co.) to conferences 
at which they discussed llie question of whether they might not jointly 
form a Cabinet. And the entire bourgeoisie, including the Cadets, con- 
ferred with tho tsar, with the pogrom-makers, with the leaders of the Black- 
Hundreds about the means of combating the revolution; but since the end 
of 1905 the bourgeoisie has never sent representatives of a single one of 
its parties to confer with the leaders of the revolution about how to over- 
throw the autocracy and the monarchy. 

That is the principal lesson to be drawn from the “Stolypin period” 
of Russian history. Tsarism conferred with tlie bourgeoisie when the rev- 
olution still seemedi to be a force; but it applied its jackboot to kick out 
gradually all the leaders of the bourgeoisie — ^first Muromtsev and Milyu- 
kov, then Heyden and Lvov, and, finally, Guchkov — as soon as the revolu- 
tionary pressure from below relaxed. The difference between the Milyu- 
kovs, the Lvovs and the Guchkovs is absolutely immaterial — ^nothing but a 
matter of the sequence in which these leaders of the bourgeoisie turned 
their cheeks to receive the . . . “kisses” of Romanov-Purishkevich-Stolypin 
and the sequence in which they received these . . . “kisses.” 

Stolypin disappeared from the stage at the very moment when the Black- 
Hundred imionarchy had taken all it could use of the counter-revolutionary 
sentiments of the whole Russian bourgeoisie. Now this bourgeoisie — repu- 
diated, humiliated, and disgraced by its own renunciation of demoora^. 
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of the struggle of the masses, of the revolution — stands perplexed and be- 
•wildered, seeing the symptoms of a gathering nevr revolution. Stolypin 
helped the Russian people to learn a useful lesson: Either march to free- 
dom, by overthrowing the tsar’s monarchy, under the leadership of the pro- 
letariat j or sink deeper into slavery, submit to the Purishkeviohes, Markovs 
and Tolmachovs, under the ideological and political leadership of the Mil- 
yukovs and Guchkovs. 

SotsiaL-Demokrat No. 24, 

October 31 [18], 1911 



ON LIQUIDATORISM AND THE GROUP 
OF LIQUIDATORS* 


Whereas 

1) For nearly four years already the R.S.D.L.P. has been waging a de- 
termined fight against the Liquidalorist trend, which was characterized at 
the conference of tlie Party in December, 1908 as 

“attempts on the part of a section of the Parly intellectuals to liquidate 
the existing organization of the R.S.D,iLP. and to replace it at all costs, 
even at the price of downright renunciation of the program, tactics and 
traditions of the Parly, by an amorphous association functioning legally”; 

2) The Plenum of the Central Committee held in January 1910, con- 
tinuing the fight against iJris trend, unanimously declared it to be a mani- 
festation of bourgeois influence upon the proletariat and demanded as a 
condition for real Party unity and for the fusion of the former Bolshevik 
and Menshevik factions, a complete rupture witli Liquidalorism and the 
utter rout of this bourgeois deviation from Socialism; 

3) In spite of all the decisions of the Party, and' in spite of the obli- 
gation assumed by the representatives of all the factions at the Plenum 
of January 1910, a section of Social-Democrats, grouped around the jour- 
nals Nasha Zarya and Dyelo Zhizni, has openly come out in defence of 
a trend which the entire Party has recognized to be a product of bour- 
geois influence upon the proletariat; 

4) The former members of the Central Committee, M — 1, Yuri and 
Roman, not only refused to join the Central Committee in the spring of 
1910, but refused even to attend a single meeting for the purpose of co- 
opting new members, and openly declared that they considered the very 
existence of the Central Committee of the Party “hannful"; 

5) It was precisely after the Plenum of 1910 tliat the above-mentioned 
principal publications of the Liquidators, the Nasha Zarya and Dyelo 
Zhizni, definitely turned to Liquidalorism along the whole line, not only 
“derogating” [contrary to the decisions of the Plenum] from the “impor- 
tance of the illegal Party,” but renouncing it outright, declaring that the 

'' This resolution was adopted at the Sixth (Prague) Conference of the R,5.D.L.F. 
ot which the Mensheviks were expelled from the Fartf and the Bolsheviks constituted 
themselves an independent, Bolshevik Party.— 
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Party was “a corpse,” declaring that the Parly was already liquidated, 
declaring that the idea of reviving the illegal Parly was “a reactionary 
utopia,” using the columns of legally published journals to heap slander 
and abuse on tlie illegal Party, calling upon the workers to regard the 
nuclei of the Party and its hierarchy as “dead,” etc.; 

6) At a time when throughout Russia the members of the Party, irre- 
spective of factions, united to promote the immediate task of convening 
a Party conference, the Liquidators, banded together in entirely independ- 
ent coteries, split away from the local organizations, even where the pro- 
Party Mensheviks* ■ predominated (Ekalerinoslav, Kievl and definitely re- 
fused to maintain any Party relations with the local organizations of the 
R.S.D.L.P., therefore be it 

Resolved that 

The conference declares that the group of the Nasha Zarya and Dyelo 
Zhizni, hy dint of its conduct, has definitely placed itself outside the Party. 

The conference calls upon all Party members, irrespective of tendencies 
and views, to combat the Liquidaloiist trend, explain its utter harmfulness 
for the cause of the emancination of the working class, and bend all their 
efforts to revive and strengthen the illegal R5.D.L.P, 

First published in 1912 
in the pamphlet 

The AU-Russian 1912 Conference 


* Pro-Party Menshevi/cs — a ^goup of Mensheviks headed by Plekhanov who, 
while adheiing basically to their Menshevik positions, supported the Bolsheviks on 
the question of preserving and strengthening the illegal proletarian party, and drew 
a demarcation line between themselves and the Liquidators. — Ed, 
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An Open Party and the Marxists 


I. THE DECISION OF 1908 

To many workers the struggle that is now going on between the Pravda* 
and the Luch*"^ appears unnecessary and not very intelligible. It is natural 
that the controversial articles in separate issues of the newspaper on sepa- 
rate, sometimes very special questions do not give a complete idea of the 
objects and content of the struggle. Hence the legitimate dissatisfaction 
of the workers. 

Yet the question of Liquidalorism, over which the struggle is now being 
waged, is at the present lime one of the most important and most urgent 
questions of the labour movement. It is impossible to be a class-conscious 
worker unless one studies the question in detail, unless one forms a definite 
opinion on it. A worker who wishes to reach independent conclusions on 
the destinies of his party will not waive polemics, even if tliey are not quite 
intelligible at first sight, but will earnestly seek and find the truth. 

How is one to find the truth? How is one to make head or tail of the 
mutually contradictory opinimis and assertions? 

Every reasonable person understands that if a bitter struggle takes place 
on any subject, he must, in order to ascertain the truth, not confine him- 


* Pravda {Truth ) — daily Bolalievik newspaper published legally, founded and 
directed by Lenin and Stalin, started publication April 22 (May 5) 1912 in Fetersbrn-g. 
Subjected to continuous persecution of die tsarist government which time and again 
suspended its publication, the Pravda would re-appear under different names, “''^ork- 
ecb’ Pravda,” “Proletarian Pravda,” etc. Li July 1914, on the eve of the first World 
War, the paper was again closed down and resumed publication only in March 1917, 
after the overthrow of tsarism, aa 'central organ of the Bolshevik Party. After the 
July days Pravda became semi-legal and appeared under different names until No- 
veniber 9, 1917, when it again cam.e out under its old name. In Match 1918 Pravda 
was moved to Moscow and is since then published in the Soviet capital as the organ 
«{ the Central Committee and the Moscow Committee of the C.FS.U.fB.]. 

•• Luch (.Ray ) — a daily paper published legally by the Mensheviks-Liquidators in 
Petersburg from September 1912 to July 1913.— £d. 
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self to the statemenla made by the disputants, but must examine the facts 
and documents for himself, see whether there is any evidence of witnesses 
and whether that evidence is reliable. 

This, of course, is not always easy to do. It is much “easier” to take 
for granted what you happen to hear, what is more “openly” proclaimed, 
and so on. But people who are satisfied with this are dubbed “shallow," 
shall ow-ibrained people, and no one takes them seriously. It is impossible 
to get at the truth of any important question unless one undertakes a cer- 
tain amount of independent work, and whoever is afraid of work deprives 
himself of the possibility of finding the truth. 

Therefore, we appeal only to those workers who are not afraid of this 
work, who have decided to get at the bottom of the matter themselves and 
try to discover facts, documents, evidence of witnesses. 

The first question that arises is — ^whal is Liquidatorism? Where did this 
word come from, what does it mean? 

The Luch Says that the liquidation of the Party, i.e., the dissolution, the 
break-up of the Party, the renunciation of the Party, is merely a wicked 
invention; the “faotionalist” Bolsheviks invented this charge against the 
Mensheviks! 

The Pravda states that the whole Party has been condemning and fight- 
ing Liquidatorism for over four years. 

Who is right? How is one to discover the truth? 

Obviously, there is only one way of doing it: to seek for facts and 
documents in the history of the Party of the last four years, from 1908 to 
1912, when the Liquidators finally seceded from the Party, 

It is precisely these four years, when the present Liquidators were still 
in the Party, that represent the most important period for the purpose of 
tracing the origin of the concept, Liquidatorism. 

Hence, the first and basic conclusion: whoever talks of Liquidatorism, 
while avoiding the facts and documents of the Party during the period 
1908-11, is hiding the truth from the workers. 

What are these facts and documents of the Party? 

First of all the Parly decision adopted in I>ecember 1908*. If the work- 
ers do not wish to be treated like children who are stufied with fairy tales 
and fables, they must ask their advisers, leaders or representatives, whether 
a Parf/y decision was adopted on the question of Liquidatorism in Decem- 
ber 1908 and what that dedsion was. 

That decision contains a condemnation of Liquidatorism and the expla- 
nation of what it is. 

Liquidatorism is the "attempts on the part of a section of the Party 
intellectuals to liquidate” (i.c., to dissolve, destroy, abolish, close 
down) "the existing organization of the Party and to replace it at all 

* This refers to the deMsion of the Fifth Conference of the Russian Social- 
Democratic Labour Party.— -Rd. , ■ |4J 
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costs, even at the price of downright remincialion of the program, 
tactics and traditions” (i.e., the past experienced “of the Party by an 
amorphous association functioning legally” (i.e„ in conformity with 
the laws, existing “openly”). 

Such was the decision of the Party on liquidatorism, passed more than 
four years ago. 

It is obvious from tliis decision what the essence of Liquidatorism is 
and why it is condemned. Its essence is the renunciation of the “under- 
ground,” the abolition of the latter and its replacement at all costs by an 
amorphous association functioning legally. Therefore, it is not legal work, 
not the insistence on its necessity that the Party condemns. The Party con- 
demns — and unreservedly condemns — ^the replacement of the old Party by 
something amorphous, “open,” something which cannot be called a party. 

The Party cannot exist unless it defends its existence, unless it unre- 
servedly fights those who want to abolish and destroy it, who do not rec- 
ognize it, who renounce it. This is obvious. 

He who renounces the existing Party in the name of some new one must 
be told: try, build up a new parly, but you cannot remain a member of the 
old, the present, iho existing Parly. Such is the meaning of the Party deci- 
sion that was passed in December 1908, and it is obvious that no other 
decision could have been adopted on the question of the existence of the 
Party. 

Of course, Liquidatorism is ideologically connected with renegacy, with 
the renunciation of the program and tactics, with opportunism. This is 
exactly what is indicated in the concluding part of the above-quoted deci- 
sion. (But Liquidatorism is not only opportunism. The opportunists are 
leading the Party on to a wrong, bourgeois path, the path of a liberal 
labour policy, but they do not renounce the Party itself, they do not dis- 
solve it. Liquidatorism is that brand of opportunism that goes to the length 
of renouncing the Party. It is self-evident that the Party cannot exist if it 
includes those who do not recognize its existence. It is equally understand- 
able that the renunciation of the “underground” under die existing condi- 
tions is tantamount to the renunciation of the old Party. 

The question is, what is tire attitude of the Liquidators towards the deci- 
sion adopted by the Party in 1908? 

This is the crux of the matter, this puts the sincerity and political honesty 
of the Liquidators to the lest. 

Not one of them, unless he has taken leave of his senses, will deny the 
fact that such a decision was adopted by the Party and has not been re- 
pealed. 

And so the Liquidators resort to evasions; they either avoid the question 
and withhold from the workers the Party’s decision of 1908, or exclaim 
(often accompanied with abuse) that this decision was carried by the 
Bolsheviks, 
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But abuse only betrays the weakness of the Liquidators. Party decmom 
have been carried by the Mensheviks, for example, the decision concerning 
municipalization, which was passed in Stockholm in 1906.* This is com. 
mon knowledge. Many Bolsheviks do not agree with Uial decision. But 
not one of them denies tltat it is a Party decision. In exactly the same way 
the decision of 1908 concerning Liquidatorism is a Party decisioru All sub- 
terfuges in regard to this question only signify a desire to mislead the 
workers. 

Whoever wants to recognize the Party, not in words only, will not per* 
mit any subterfuges in this connection, and will insist on getting at the 
truth concerning die decision of the Party on the question of Liquidatorism. 
This decision has been endorsed since 1909 by all the pro-Party Menshe- 
viks, headed by Plekhanov who, in his Dnevnik (Diary) and in a whole 
series of other Marxian publications, explained on many occasions and 
quite definitely that he who wants to liquidate the Party canot be in 
the Parly. 

Plekhanov has been and will remain a Menshevik. Therefore the usual 
allusions of the Liquidators to the “Bolshevik” nature of the decisions of 
the Party in 1908 are doubly wrong. 

The more abuse the Liquidators hurl at Plekhanov in the Luch and 
Nasha Zarya, the clearer is the proof that the Liquidators are in the wrong 
and that they are trying to obscure the truth by noise, shouting and brawl- 
ing. Sometimes a novice is stunned by such methods, but the workers will 
find their bearings for all Ibat, and will soon brush aside the abuse. 

Is the unity of the workers necessary? It is. 

Is the unity of the workers possible without the unity of the workers' 
organization? Obviously not. 

What prevents the unity of the workers’ party? Disputes over Liqui- 
datorism. 

Therefore, the workers must understand what these disputes are about 
in order that they themselves may decide the destiny of their Party and 
save U. 

The first step in this direction is to read the first decision of the Party 
on Liquidatorism. The workers must know this decision thoroughly and 
study it carefully, brushing aside all attempts to evade the question or to 
sidetrack it. Having studied this decision, every worker will begin to under- 
stand the e^ence of the question of Liquidatorism, why this question is so 
important and so “acute,” why this question has been facing the Party 
during the four years and more of the period of reaction. 

In the next article we shall consider another important decision of the 
Party on Liquidatorism which was adopted about three and a half years 
ago, and then pass on to facts and documents which define how the ques- 
tion stands at present. 


* The reference here is to the Fourth (Unity) Congress of the R.S.D.L.P.— JSi. 
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II. THE DECISION OF 1930 

In our first article {Pravda, No. 289) we quoted tho first and basic 
document widi which those workers who wish to discover the truth in the 
present disputes must make ihemselvoa familiar, namely, the Party deci- 
sion of December 1908 on the question of Liqiiidatorism. 

Now we shall quote and examine another, no less important decision 
of the Party on the same question that was passed three and a half years 
ago, in January 1910.* Tins decision is especially important because it 
was carried uTWmmou&ly\ all the Bolsheviks, without exception, all the so- 
called V peryod-iles, and finally (this is moat important of all) aU the 
Mensheviks and the present Liquidators without exception, and also all the 
“national” Jewish, Polish and Lettish) Marxists endorsed this decision. 

We quote here in full the most important passage in this decision: 

“The historical situation of the Social-Democratic movement in ihe 
period of the bourgeois counter-revolution inevitably gives rise, as a 
manifestation of the bourgeois influence over the proletariat, on the 
one hand, to the renunciation of tlio illegal Social-Democratic Party, 
the debasement of its role and importance, tho attempts to curtail the 
program and tactical tasks and slogans of consistent Social-Democracy, 
etc.; on tho other hand, it gives rise to the renunciation of the Duma 
work of Social-Democracy and of the utilization of the legal possibil- 
ities, the failure to understand the importance of cither, the inability 
to adapt consistent Social-Democratic tactics to the peculiar historical 
conditions of tho present moment, etc. 

‘'An integral part of the Social-Democratic tactics 'under such con- 
ditions is the overcoming of both deviations by broadening and deep- 
ening tlie Social-Democralio work in all spheres of the class struggle 
of the proletariat and by explaining the danger of such deviations,” 

This decision clearly shows that three and a half years ago all the 
Marxists, as represented by all the tendencies without exception, had umn- 
imously to recognize two deviations from the Marxian tactic^. Both de- 
viations were recognized as dangerous. Both deviations were explained as 
being due, not to accident, not to the evil intention of individual persons 
but to the ‘‘historical situation” of the labour movement in the given period. 

Moreover, this unanimous decision of the Party points to the class origin 
and significance of these deviations. For Marxists do not confine them- 
selves merely to bare references to ruin and disintegration. That disintegra- 
tion, lack of faith, despondency, perplexity reign in the minds of many 
adherents of democracy and Socialism is obvious to all. It is not enough 
to admit this. It is necessary to understand the class origin of the discord 

This refers to the "unity" plenum of the Central Committee of the R.S.D.L.P. 
held in Paris, Januaiy 2-23, 1910. — Ed. 
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and disruption, to understand what class inleresls of ihe non-proletarian 
environment foster this “confusion” among the friends of the proletariat. 

And the decision of the Party adopted throe 'and a half years ago gave 
an answer to this important question: the deviations from Marxism are 
generated by the “bourgeois counter-revolution,” they are generated by the 
“bourgeois influence over the proletariat^ 

What are these deviations Aat threaten to deliver the proletariat to the 
influence of the bourgeoisie? One of these deviations, which is connected 
with Vperyod-ism and which renounced the Duma work of the Social- 
Democrats as well as the utilization of the legal possibilities, has disap- 
peared almost completely. None of the Social-Democrats in Russia now 
preach these erroneous non-Marxian views. The Vperyod-ilea (including 
Alexinsky and others) hai'e begun to work in Pravda alongside the pro- 
Party Mensheviks. 

The other deviation indicated in the decision of the Party is precisely 
Liquidatorism. This is obvious from the reference to the “renunciation” 
of the “underground” and to the “debasement” of its role and importance. 
Finally, we have a very precise document, published three years ago and 
refuted by no one, a document emanating from all the “national” Marxists 
and from Trotsky (better witnesses than whom the Liquidators could not 
produce) ; this document states directly that “in essence it would be desir- 
able to call the tendency indicated in the resolution Liquidatorism, which 
it is necessary to combat. . . 

Thus, the fundamental, the most important fact that everyone who wants 
to understand what the present controversy is about must know, is that: 
three and a half years ago the Party unanimously recognized Liquidator- 
ism to be a “dangerous” deviation from Marxism, a deviation which it is 
necessary to combat, which expresses the “bourgeois influence over the 
proletariat.” 

The interests of the bourgeoisie, which is biased against democracy 
and which is, generally speaking, counter-revolutionary, demand the liqui- 
dation, dissolution of the old party of the proletariat. The bourgeoisie is 
doing everything to disseminate and support all ideas directed towards 
the liquidation of the party of the working class, The bourgeoisie is striv- 
ing to sow the seeds of renunciation of the old tasks, in order to “curtail” 
them, to cut and lop them ofi, to emasculate them, to substitute conciliation 
or an agreement with the Purishkeviches and Co. for the determined destruc- 
tion of the foundations of their power. 

Liquidatorism is, in fact, the introduction of these bourgeois ideas of 
renunciation and renegacy among the proletariat. 

Such is the class significance of Liquidatorism as indicated in the unan- 
imous decision of the Party three and a half years ago. It is in this that 
the entire Party sees the greatest harmfulness and danger of Liquidatorism, 
its pernicious effect on die labour movement, on the consolidation of an 
independent (in deeds and not in words) party of the working class, 
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Liquidatoi’ism is not only the “liquidation” (i.e., the dissolution, the 
destruction) of the old party of the working class, it also means the de- 
struction of the class independence of the proletariat, the corruption of its 
class consciousness by bourgeois ideas. 

We shall give aii illustration of this appraisal of Liquidatorism in the 
next article, which will set forth in full the most important arguments of 
die Liquidatorist Luch, And now let us sum up briefly what we have stated 
above. The attempts of the /.uc/i-ites in general, and of Messrs. Dan and 
Potresov in particular, to argue that “Liquidatorism” is an invention are 
subterfuges remarkable for their falsity, subterfuges based on the assump- 
tion that the readers of the Luch are completely uninformed. Actually, apart 
from the Party decision of 1908, there is a unanimous Party decision of 
1910, which gives a complete appraisal of Liquidatorism as a bourgeois 
deviation from the proletarian path, a deviation that is harmful and dan- 
gerous to the working class. Only the enemies of the working class can 
hide or evade this Parly appraisal. 

III. THE ATTITUDE OF THE LIQUIDATORS TO THE DECISIONS 

OF 1908 AND 1910 

In the preceding article (Pravda, No. 95 [299]), we quoted the exact 
words of the unanimous Party decision on Liquidatorism, which define the 
latter as a manifestation of bourgeois influence over the proletariat. 

As we have pointed out, this decision was adopted in January 1910, Let 
us now examine tho behaviour of those Liquidatora who brazenly assure us 
that there is not and never was such a thing as Liquidatorism. 

In February 1910, in No. 2 of the Nasha Zarya, which had just made 
its appearance, Mr. Potresov wrote bluntly that “a party representing a 
complete and organized hierarchy” (i.e., ladder or system) “of institutions 
does not exist” and that it is impossible to liquidate “what in reality no 
longer exists as an organized body.” (See Nasha Zarya, 1910, No. 2, p. 61.) 

This was stated a month or even less after the unanimous decision of 
the Party! 

And in March 1910, another Liquidatorist journal namely Vozrozhdeniye, 
having the same set of contributors, Potresov, Don, Martynov, Yezhoy, 
Martov, Levitsky and Co., stressed and popularly explained Mr. Potresov’s 
words: 


“There is nothing to wind up and — ^we on our part” (i.e., the 
editors of Vozrozhdeniye) “would add — ^the dream of re-establishing 
this hierarchy in its old, underground form is simply a harmful reac- 
tionary utopia which indicates the loss of political intuition by the 
representatives of a party which at one time was the most realistic of 
all,” {Vozrozhdeniye, 1910, No. 5, p. 51.) 
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No parly exists, and the idea of rratoring it is a harmful ulopia — these 
are clear and definite words. Here we have a plain and direct renunciation 
of the Parly. The renunciation (and the invitation to the workers to do 
likewise) came from people who abandoned the underground and “dreamed” 
of an open party- 

This defection from ihe underground was, moreover, quite definitely and 
openly supported by P. B. Axelrod in 1912, both in the Nevsky Galas 
(1912, No. 6) and in Nasha Zarya (1912, No. 6). 

“With the state of affairs in the Party as they are, lo speak about 
‘non-faclionalisra,’ ” P. B. Axelrod wrote, “means behaving like an 
ostrich ... it means deceiving oneself and others. . . . Factional organ- 
ization and consolidation constitute the prime duty and the most urgent 
task of the partisans of Party reform or to be more exact, of rev- 
olution.” 

Thus P. B. Axelrod is openly in favour of a Party revolutiori, Le., the 
destruction of the old Party and the formation of a new one. 

In 191 3, the Luch, No. 101, in an unsigned editorial stated plainly that 
“among the workers in some places there is even a revival and strengthen- 
ing of sympathy for illegal work” and that this is regrettable fact!* 
L. Sedov, the author of that article, admitted that the article “caused dis- 
satisfaction” even among the partisans of the tactics of the Luch. {Nasha 
Zarya, 1913, No. 3, p. 1-9.) L. Sedov’s explanations in this connection were 
such as to cause renewed dissatisfaction; this lime it was one of the parti- 
sans of the Luch, namely An* who in the Luch, No. 181, wrote opposing 
Sedov. An protests against Sedov’s assumption that “illegality is an ob- 
stacle to the political organization of our movement, to the building up 
of a workers’ Social-Democratic Party.” An ridicules L. Sedov, who leaves 
one “in the dark” as lo whether illegality is desirable or not. 

The editors of the Luch published a long postscript lo An’s article in 
which they found An “to be in the wrong in his criticism of L. Sedov,” 
and declared themselves in favour of Sedov. 

We will examine the arguments of the editors of the Luch as well as 
the Laquidatorist mistakes of An himself in their proper place. This is not 
the point we are discussing here. Just now it is up to us carefully to ap- 
praise the fundamental and principal conclusion to be drawn from the 
documents we have quoted above. 

The entire Party, both in 1908 euid in 1910, condemned and rejected 
liquidatorism, and clearly and in detail explained the class origin and the 
danger of this tendency. All the Liquidatorist newspapers and journals— 
Vozrozhdeniye {1909-10), Nashg, Zarya (1910-13), the Nevsky Golos 
(1912), and the Luch (1912-13) — all, after the most definite and even 


—Ed. 


An — Noah Jordanis, one of the loaders of the Georgian Mensheviks-Liquidatoi's. 
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unanimous decisions have heen adopted by the Party, reiterate ihoughth and 
arguments that contain obvious Liquidatorism. 

Even the devotees of the “Luck** are forced to declare that they disagree 
with these arguments, with this preaching. This is a fact. Therefore, to 
shout about the “baiting” of Liquidators, as Trotsky, Somkovsky and luany 
other patronizers of Liquidatorism do, is downright dishonesty, for it is 
a crying distortion of the truth. 

The truth proved by the documents I have quoted, which cover a period 
of more than five years (1908-13), is that the Liquidators, mocking all the 
Party decisions, continue to abuse and bail the Parly, i.e., “illegal 
work.” 

Every worker who wants seriously to examine the controversial and vexed 
questions himself, who wants to decide these questions for himself, must 
first of all master this truth and take independent measures to investigate 
and verify the ahove-quoted decisions of the Party and the arguments of 
the Liquidators. Only those who carefully study, ponder over and inde- 
pendenlly solve the problems and destiny of their Party deserve to he 
called Party members and builders of the workers’ parly. It is impossible 
to treat with indifference the question of whether it is the Parly that is 
“guilty” of “baiting” (i,e,, of too trenchant and mistaken allack.s on) the 
Liquidators or whether it is the Liquidators who are guilty of directly 
violating Party decisions, of persistently advocating the liquidation, i.e„ 
the destruction, of the Parly. 

It is obvious that the Parly camiol exist unlc.«w it iiglils the de-slroycrs 
of the Party with all its might. 

Having cited the documents on this fundamental question, we shall, in 
the next article, pass on to the appraisal of the ide-ological ponlenl of tlm 
preaching of an “open Party.” 

IV. THE aASS MEANING OF LIQUIDATORISM 

In the preceding articles (Pravda, Nos. 289, 299 and 314) we have 
shown that all the Marxists, both in 1908 and in 1910, irrevocably con- 
demned Liquidatorism as the renunciation of the past. The Marxists ex- 
plained to the working class that liquidatorism is the instilling of bour- 
geois influence into the proletariat. And all the Liquidatorist publicalioas 
from 1909 up to 3913, flagrantly violated and are still violating the deci- 
sions of the Marxists. 

Let us consider the slogan, an “open labour party,” or “a struggle for 
an open party,” which is still being advocated by the Liquidators in the 
Luck and Nasha Zarya. 

Is this a Marxian, proletarian, or a liberal, bourgeois slogan? 

The answer to this question must be sought not in the moods or ihe 
plans of the Liquidators or of other groups, hut in the analysis of the inter- 
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relation of the social forces of Russia in the present period. The meaning 
of slogans is determined not bv the intentions of their authors, but by the 
correlation of forces of all the classes in the country. 

The feudal landowners and their “bureaucracy” are hostile to all changes 
in the direction of political liberty. This fe understandable. The bourgeoi- 
sie, because of its economic position in a backward and semi-feudal coun- 
try, cannot but strive for freedom. But the bourgeoisie fears the activity 
of the people more than it fears reaction. The year 1905 demonstrated this 
truth with particular clarity; this truth was thoroughly understood by the 
working class; it was only the opportunist and semi-liberal intellectuals 
who failed to understand it. 

The bourgeoisie is both liberal and counter-revolutionary. Hence its im- 
potent and miserable reformism which borders on the ridiculous. Dreams 
of reforms — andi fear of settling accounts in real earnest with the feudal 
landowners, who not only refuse to grant reforms, but even take back those 
they have already granted. Preaching reforms — and fear of a popular move- 
ment. Striving to oust the feudal landowners — and fear of losing their 
support, fear of losing their own privileges. Upon this interrelation of 
classes is built up the system of June 3, which gives full power to the feu- 
dal landowners and privileges to the bourgeoisie. 

The class position of the proletariat makes it altogether impossible for 
it to “share” the privileges or to be afraid of anyone losing them. That^ 
is why selfishly narrow, miserable and dull-witted reformism is altogether 
alien to the proletariat. As to the peasant masses— they are, on the one 
hand, immeasurably oppressed, and instead of enjoying privileges they suf- 
fer from starvation; on the other hand, they are undoubtedly petty-bour- 
geois — Whence, they inevitably vacillate bplween the liberals and the workers. 

Such is the objective situation. 

From this situation it obviously follows that the slogan of an open la- 
bour party is, by its class origin, a slogan of the counter-revolutionary 
liberals. It contains nothing save reformism ; it does not contain even a hint 
that the proletariat, the only class that is tlioroughly democratic, is con- 
scious of its task of fighting the liberals for influence over the whole of 
democracy; there is not even a suggestion of destroying the very founda- 
tion of all the privileges of the feudal landowners, the “bureaucracy,” etc., 
not a thought of the general foundations of political liberty and democratic 
constitution; instead, this slogan implies the tacit renunciation of the old, 
and consequently it implies renegacy and the dissolution (liquidation) of 
the workers’ party. 

In brief: this slogan carries into the midst of the workers in a period 
of counter-revolution the preaching of the very thing the liberal bourgeoi- 
sie is practising in its own midst. Therefore, had there been no Liquidators, 
the clever bourgeois progressives would have had to find, or hire, intel- 
lectuals in order to preach this to the working class! 
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Only brainless people can compare the words of the Liquidators with 
their motives. It is necessary to compare their words with the deeds and 
the objective position of the liberal bourgeoisie. 

Look at these deeds. In 1902, the bourgeoisie was in favour of illegality, 
Struve was commissioned by it to publish the underground Osvobozhdeniye. 
When the labour movement led to October 17,* the liberals and the Cadets 
abandoned illegality, then repudiated it, and declared it to be unnecessary, 
mad, sinful and godless [Vekhi). — Instead of the underground, the liberal 
bourgeoisie advocated a struggle for an open party. TTiis is a historical 
fact, confirmed by the incessant attempts at legalization made by the Cadets 
(1905-07) and the Progressives (1913). 

Among the Cadets we see “open work and its secret organization”; the 
kind-hehrted, i.e., unconscious, Liquidator, A. Vlassov, hah only paraphrased 
the deeds of the Cadets “in his own words.” 

Why did the liberals renounce illegality and adopt the slogan of “a 
struggle for an open party”? Is it because Struve is a traitor? No, just the 
opposite. 'Struve went over to the other side because the entire bourgeoisie 
turned. And the latter turned: 1) because it obtained privileges and on 
December 11, 1905,** and even on June 3, 1907,*** it was placed in thepo- 
sdtion of a tolerated opposition; 2) because it itself was mortally fright- 
ened by the popular miovement. The slogan of “a struggle for an open 
pally,” when ■tranSslated from the language of “high politics” into plain 
and intelligible language, means the following: 

“Messieurs Landlords! Don’t imagine that we want to push you off the 
earth. No, just move up a little and make room for us bourgeois” (an 
open party) — “we shall then defend you five times more ‘cleverly,’ 
cunningly and more ‘scientifically than the Timoshldns**’'*i' and Sabler’s 
priests.”***** 

In imitation of the Cadets, the slogan of “a struggle for an open party” 
was taken up by the petty bourgeoisie, the Narodniks. In August' 1906, 
Messrs. Peshdehonov andr Co. of Russkoye Bogatstvo renounced illegality, 
proclaimed the “struggle for an open party,” and cut out from their pro- 
gram the consistently democratic “underground” slogans. 

As a result of these philislines’ reformist chatter about a “broad and 

* Ou October 17, 1905, the tsar, fri^tened by the revolution, issued a manifesto 
promising civil liberties as well as a State Duma with legislative powers. — Ed. 

** The date of the prontulgation of the law convening die First Duma.— £d. 

*** On June 3, 1907, the tsarist government dissolved the Second State Duma and 
issued a new electoral law lor the Third Stats Duma, which restricted still more 
the rights of the workers and peasants. This date began to be referred to as the 
Third-of-June coup d’etat, and the subsequent regime — ^tbe Third-of-June regime or 
the “Third-of-June system,"— Fd. 

**** TimoshJdns — ^the appellation applied by Lenin to the reactionary memheta of 
the Duma, of whom the deputy Timoshkin was typical— £d. 

***** Sabler’s priests— the clerical deputies in the Third Duma who supported an 
extremely reactionary policy. Sobler was Procurator of the Holy Synod. — Ed, 
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open party” they, as is obvious to all, were left without any party at all, 
without any contact with the masses, and the Cadets have even left off 
dreaming of having such contacts. 

Only in this way, only by analysing the position of the classes, by analys- 
ing the general history of the counter-revolution, is it possible to unden 
stand what Liquidatorism is. The Liquidators are petty-bourgeois intellec- 
tuals, sent by the bourgeoisie to sow the seeds of liberal corruption among 
the workers. The Liquidators are traitors to Marxism and traitors to democ- 
racy. The slogan of “a struggle for an open party” in their case {as well 
ns in the case of the liberals and the Narodniks) only serves to camou- 
flage their renunciation of the past and their rupture with the working class. 
This is a fact that has been proved both by the elections in tlie workers’ 
electoral colleges for the Fourth Duma and by the history of the origin 
of the Pravda, the workers’ paper. It was obvious to all that it was those 
who had not renounced the past and knew how to make use of “open work” 
and of all and sundry “possibilities” exclusively in the spirit of that past, 
and for the sake of strengthening, consolidating and developing it, who had 
contacts with the masses. 

During the period of the Third-of-Juno regime it could not be otherwise. 

In our next article we shall speak about the “curtailment” of the pro- 
gram and tactics by the Liquidators liberals). 


V. THE SLOGAN OF STRUGGLE FOR AN OPEN PARTY 


In the preceding article {Pravda, No. 123) we examined the objective 
meaning, i.e,, the meaning that is determined by the interrelation of classes, 
of the alogan “an open party” or “a struggle for an open party.” This 
slogaij is a slavish repetition of the tactics of the bourgeoisie, for it cor- 
rectly expresses its renunciation of the revolution or its counter-revolution- 
ary character. 

Let us consider some of the attempts the Liquidators most frequently 
make to defend the slogan of “a struggle for an open party.” Mayevsky, 
Sedov, Dan and all the LitcA-ites try to confuse the open Party with open 
work or activity, Such confusion is downright sophistry, a trick, deception 
of the reader. 

In the first place, the open activity of the Social-Democrats during the 
period 1904-13 is a fact. Open party is a phrase of the intellectuals, which 
covers up the renunciation of the Party. Secondly, the Party has repeated- 
Iv condemned Liquidatorism, i.e., the slogan of an open party. But the 
Party, far from condemning open activities, has, on the contrary, repeated- 
ly condemned those who neglected 'them or renounced them. In the third 
place, from 1904 to 1907, open aofivilies were especially developed among 
ail the Social-Democrats. But not a single tendency, not a single faction 
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o£ Social -Democracy then advanced the slogan “struggle for an open 
party.” 

This is a historical fact. It should be pondered over by those who wish 
to understand Liquidatorism. 

Did the absence of the slogan “struggle for an open party” hamper open 
activities in 1904-07? Not in the least. 

Why did no such slogan arise among the Social-Democrats at that time? 
Precisely because at that time there was no raging counter-revolution to 
draw a section of the Social-Democrats into extreme opportunism. It was 
only too clear at the time that the slogan “struggle for an open party” was 
an opportunist phrase, a renunciation of “illegality.” 

Gentlemen, try to grasp the meaning of this historical turn: during the 
period 1905, when there was a splendid development of open activities, 
there was no slogan of “struggle for an open party”; during the period 
of counter-revolution, when there is a weaker development of open activi- 
ties, the slogans of renunciation of “illegality” and “struggle for an open 
party” crop up among a section of the Social-Democrats (who follow in 
the wake of the bourgeoisie). 

Is not the meaning and the class significance of such a turn clear yet? 

Finally, the fourth and moat important circumstance. Two kinds of open 
activity, in two diametrically opposite directions, are possible (and may be 
observed) : one in defence of the old and entirely in the spirit of the old, 
in the name of the slogans and the tactics of the old, and another, against 
the old, in the name of renunciation of the old, the belittling of the role 
and slogans of the old, etc. 

The existence of these two kinds of open activity, hostile and irreconcil- 
able in principle, in the period from 1906 (the Cadets and Messrs. Peshe- 
khonov and Co.) to 1913 (the Luch, Nasha Zarya), is a most indisputable 
historical fact. Is it possible to restrain a smile when one hears a simple- 
ton (or one who for a while plays the simpleton) say: what is there to 
quarrel about if both the one and the other carry on open activities? The 
dispute, my dear sir, is precisely about whether these activities should 
be carried on in defence of “illegality” and its spirit, or in order to de- 
grade it, against it and not in its spirit! The dispute is only — ^just “oniy”! 
— about whether the given open work is being conducted in the Uberal or 
in the consistently democratic spirit. The dispute is “only” about whellier 
it is possible to confine oneself to open work: remember Mr. liberal Struve 
who did not confine himself to it in 1902, hut wholly “confined himself” 
to it in the years 1906-13. 

Our Liquidators of the Luch cannot possibly comprehend that the slogan 
“struggle for an open party” means carrying into the midst of the workers 
liberal (Struve-ite) ideas, tricked out in the rags of “near-Marxian” catch- 
words. 

Or take, for instance, the arguments of the editors of the Luch them- 
selves, in their reply to An (No. 181) : 
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“The Social-Democratic Party is not limited to those few comrades 
whom the realities of life force to woiJc underground. Truly, if the 
entire Party were limited to illegality, how many members would it 
have? Two to three hundred? And where would those thousands if 
not tens of thousands of workers be, who are actually bearing the 
brunt of the entire Social-Democratic work?” 

For a man of comprehension this argument alone suffices to identify its 
authors as liberals. First, they are telling a deliberate untruth about the 
“underground.” It numbers more than “hundreds.” Secondly, all over the 
world the number of Parly members, as compared with the number of 
workers carrying on Social-Democratic work, is “limited.” For example, 
in Germany there are only one million members in the Social-Democratic 
Party, yet the number of votes cast for the Social-Democrats is about five 
million, and the proletariat numbers about fifteen million. The proportion 
of the number of Party members to the number of Social-Democrats is 
determined in the various countries by the differences in their historical 
conditions. In the third place, wc have nothing that could replace oui 
“underground.” Thus, in opposing the Party, the Luck refers to the non- 
party workers, or those who are outside the Party, This is the usual method 
of the liberal who tries to cut off the masses from their class-conscious 
vanguard. The Luch does not understand the relation between Party and 
class, just as the “Economists” in 1895-1901 failed to understand it. In Uie 
fourth place, our “Social-Democratic work” is real Social-Democratic 
work only iu so far as it is conducted in the spirit of the old, under its 
slogans. 

The arguments of the Luch are the arguments of liberal intellectuals, 
who, unwilling to join the actually existing Party organization, try to de- 
stroy that organization by inciting against it the non-Party, scattered 
mass, whose class consciousness is little developed. The German, liberals 
do the 'Same, alleging that the Social-Democrats do not represent the 
proletariat since fhw “Party” comprised “only” one-fifteenth of the pro- 
letariat! 

Take the even more common argument advanced by the Luch: “We” 
are for an open party, “just .as in Europe.” The liberals and the liquida- 
tors want a constitution and an open party, “as in Europe” today, but they 
do not want the path by which Europe reached that today. 

Kossovsky, a Liquidator and Bundist, teaches us in the Luch to follow 
the example of the Austrians. But he forgets that the Austrians have had 
a constitution since 1867, and that they could not hare had it without: 
11 the movement of 1848; 2) the profound political crisis of 1859-66, 
when the uieakness of the worldng class allowed Bismarck and Co. to ex- 
tdcate themselves by means of the famous “revolution from above.” ''KTtat 
then is the outcome of the discourse of Kossovsky, Dan, Larin and all 
the Luch-itea? 
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The only outcome is dial they help lo solve our crisis in the spirit of 
“revolution” necessarily “from above”! But such work is precisely the 
“work” of a Stolypin Labour Parly. 

No matter where we look — we see die Liquidators renouncing both Marx- 
ism and democracy. 

In the next article we shall examine in detail their arguments concerning 
the necesbity of curtailing our Social-Democratic slogans. 


VI. 

We must now consider the curtailment of Marxian slogans by the Liqui- 
dators. For this purpose it would be best to take the decisions of their 
August conference, but for obvious reasons it is possible to analyse these 
decisions only in die press published abroad. Here we are obliged to quote 
the Litch, which, in the article by L. S., in its issue No. 108 (194), gave 
a remarkably precise exposidon of the whole essence, the whole spirit of 
Liquidatorism. 

Mr. L. S. writes as follows: 

“The deputy Muranov so far recognizes only three partial demands, 
which, as is known, were the three pillars of the electoral platform of 
the Leninists: the complete democratization of die state system, an 
eight-hour day and the transfer of the land to the peasants. The Pravda, 
too, continues to maintain this point of view. Yet we, as well as the 
whole of European Social-Democracy” (read — “we, and also Milyu- 
kov, who assures us that, thank God, we have a constitution”), “see 
in the advancing of- partial demands a method of agitation which may 
be crowned with success only if it reckons with the everyday struggle 
of the working masses. We think that only that which, on the one 
hand, is of fundamental importance for the further development of 
the labour movement, and on the other hand, may acquire urgency for 
the masses, should be advanced as the partial demand upon which at 
the given moment the Social-Democrats should concentrate their at- 
tention. Of the three demands advanced by the Pravda, only one — 
the eight-hour day — plays and can play a part in the everyday strug- 
gle of the workers. The other two demands may at the present moment 
serve as subjects for propaganda, but not for agitation. Concerning 
the difference between propaganda and agitation, see the brilliant 
pages of G. V. Plekbanov’s pamphlet, The Struggle Against Famine,” 
(L. S, has got into the wrong box; it is “painful” for him lo recall 
Plekhanov’s controversy in 1899-1902 with the “Economists” whom 
L. S. is copying!) 

"Apart from the eight-hour day, the demand for the right of asso- 
ciation. the right to form any kind of organization, with the corres- 
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ponding right of assembly and speech, both oral and printed, is a 
partial demand advanced both by the requirements of the labour 
movement and by the entire course of Russian life.” 

Here we have the tactics of the Liquidators. What L. S. describes by the 
words “complete democralizalion, etc.,” and what ho calls the “transfer 
of the land to the peasants” are not, you see, of “urgency for the masses,” 
they are not advanced “by the requirements of the labour movement” and 
“the entire course of Russian life.” How old are these arguments and how 
familiar are they to those who remember the history of Russian Marx- 
ian practice, its many years of struggle against the “Economists,” who 
renounced the tasks of democracy! With what talent the Luch copies the 
views of Prokopovich and Kuskova, who in those days tried to entice the 
workers on to the liberal path! 

However, let us examine the arguments of the Luch more closely. From 
the point of view of common sense these arguments are sheer madneisa. Is 
it really possible to assert, without having taken leave of one’s senses, 
dial the above-mentioned “peasant” demand (i.e., one that is to benefit 
the peasants) is not of “urgency for the masses”? is not “advanced both 
by the requirements of the labour movement and by the entire course of 
Russian life”? This is not only an untruth, it is a howling absurdity. The 
entire history of Russia in the nineteenth century, the entire “course of 
Russian life” has advanced that question, has made it urgent, nay, most 
urgent. This has been reflected in the whole of the legislation of Russia, 
How’ could the Luch arrive at such a monstrous untruth? 

It had to arrive at it, because the Luch is in bondage to liberal policy 
ai/d the liberals are true to themselves when they reject (or, like the Luch, 
put oE) the peasants’ demand. The liberal bourgeoisie does so, because its 
class position forces it to humour the landlords and to oppose the people’s 
movement. 

The Luch biings to the workers the ideas of the liberal landlords and is 
guilty of treachery to the democratic peasantry. 

P'urdiermore, can it be that only the right of association is of “urgency”? 
What about the inviolability of person? or the abolition of despotism and 
tyranny? or universal, etc., suffrage? or a single Chamber, etc? Every 
literate worker, everyone who hears in mind the recent past, knows extreme- 
ly well that all thfe is urgent. In thousands of articles and speeches all 
the liberals acknowledge that all this is urgent. Why then did the Luch 
declare only one of these, albeit one of the most important of liberties, 
to be urgent, while the fundamental conditions of political liberty, of de- 
mocracy and of a constitutional regime were struck out, put off, relegated 
to the archives of “propaganda,” and excluded from agitation? 

The reason, and the only reason, is that the Luch does not accept what 
is unacceptable to the liberals. 

From the standpoint of urgency for the masses, of the requirements of 
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the labour movetnent and of the course of Russian life, there is jio differ- 
ence between the three demands of Muranov and of the Pravda (or, to pul 
it briell}, the demands of consistent Marxists). The demands of the work- 
ers and the demands of the peasants and the general political demands are 
all of equal urgency for the masses, they are all equally advanced to the 
forefront both by the requirements of the labour movement and “the entire 
course of Russian life.” All three demands are also alike from the stand- 
point of the “partialness” dear to our worshipper of moderation and ac- 
curacy: they are “partial” in relation to the final aims, but they axe very 
high in relation, for example, to “Europe” in gmieral. 

Why then does the Luch accept the eight-hour day and reject the rest? 
Why did it decide for the workers that the eight-hour day does “play a part” 
in their everyday struggle whereas the general political and peasant de- 
mands do not play such a part? Facts show, on the one hand, that the 
workers in their daily struggle advance general political as well as peasant 
demands— -and, on the other hand, that they often fight for more moderate 
reductions of the working day. 

What is the trouble, then? 

The trouble lies in the reformism of the Luch, which, as usual, attrib' 
utes its own liberal narrow-mindedness to the “masses,” to the “course of 
history,” etc. 

Reformism, in general, means that people confine themselves to agita- 
tion for changes which do not require the removal of the main founda- 
tions of the old ruling class, changes that are compatible with the preser- 
vation of these foundations. The eight-hour day is compatible with the 
preservation of the power of capital. The Russian liberals, in order to 
attract the workers are themselves prepared to endorse (“as far as pos- 
sible”) this demand. On the other hand, those demands for which the Luch 
does not want to “agitate” are incompatible with the preservation of the 
iouudations of the pre-capitalist period, the period of serfdom. 

The Luch eliminates from the agitation precisely that which is not ac- 
ceptable to the liberals, who do not want to abolish the power of the land- 
lords, but want only to share their power and privileges. The Luch elimi- 
nates precisely that which is incompatible with the point of view of re- 
formism. 

Thai’s the whole point! 

Neither Muranov, nor the Pravda, nor any Marxist rejects partial de- 
mands. That is nonsense. Take insurance, for example, We reject the de- 
ception of the people by idle talk about partial demands by means of 
reformism. We reject as utopian, self-seeking and false the liberal reform- 
ism in present-day Russia, the reformism based on constitutional illusions 
and full of the spirit of servility to the landlord. That is the point which 
the Luch tries to confuse and hide by phrases about “partial demands” in 
general, although it itself admits that neither Muranov nor the Pravda re- 
jects certain “partial demands.” 
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The Luch curtails the Marxian slogans, tries to fit them into the narrow, 
reformist, liberal measure, and this cames bourgeois ideas into the ranks 
of the workers. 

The struggle the Marxists waged against the Liquidators is nothing hut 
an expression of the struggle of the progressive workers against the liberal 
bourgeois for influence over the masses of the people, for their political 
enlightenment and education. 


PuLlished m separate issues 
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DISRUPTION OF UNITY UNDER COVER 
OF OUTCRIES FOR UNITY 


The queplions concerning the present-day working-class movement are 
in many respects vexed questions, particularly for the representatives of 
the recent past of this movement (i.e., of the stage which historically has 
just drawn to a close). In the forefront of these questions stand the ques- 
tions of so-called factionalism, schismatism, and so forth. One often hears 
the intellectuals who participate in the working-class movement making 
nervous, feverish, almost hysterical appeals not to raise these vexed ques- 
tions. Those who experienced the long years of conflict between the various 
trends among the Marxists since 1900-01, for example, may naturally think 
it superfluous to repeat many of the arguments on the subject of these 
vexed questions. 

But not many are left today who took part in the fourteen years’ con- 
flict among the Marxists (not to speak of the eighteen or nineteen years’ 
conflict counting from the appearance of the first symptoms of “Econo- 
mism”). The ovci whelming majority of the workers now in the ranks of 
the Marxists either do not remember the old conflict, or have no knowledge 
of it at all. To the overwhelming majority (as, incidentally, was shown hy 
the enquiry instituted by our magazine), these vexed questions are a matter 
of exceptionally great interest. We therefore intend to deal with these ques- 
tions, which have been raised as it were anew (and for the younger gen- 
eration of the workers they are really new) by Trotsky’s “non-factional 
workers’ magazine,” Borba (Struggle)^ 

I. “FACTIONALISM” 

Trotsky calls his new magazine “non-factional.” He puts this word in 
the top line in his advertisements; this word is stressed in every key in the 
editorial articles in the Borba itself, as well as in the liquidatorist Sever- 
naya Rabochaya Gazeta (Northern Workers* Gazette)^ where an article hy 
Trotsky on the Borba was published before that magazine appeared. 

What is “non-factionalism”? 

Trotsky’s “workers’ magazine” is Trotsky’s magazine for workers, for it 
bears no trace either of workers’ initiative in founding it, or of connection 
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with working-class organizations. Desiring to write in a popular style, 
Trotsky in his workers’ magazine, explains for the benefit of his readers 
the meaning of such words as “territory,” “factor,” and ao forth. 

This is very good. But why not also explain to the workers the meaning 
of the word “non-faclionalism” ? Is tliat word more intelligible tlian the 
words “territory” and “factor”? 

No, that is not the reason. The reason is that by means of the label 
“non-factionalism.” the worst representatives of the worst remnants of fac- 
tionalism rtdsled the younger generation of workers. It is worth while de- 
voting a little time to explaining this. 

Factionalism wag the main distinguishing feature of the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party in a definite historical period. Which period? From 1903 to 1911. 

To explain the nature of this factionalism more clearly we must recall 
the concrete conditions that existed in, say, 1906-07. At that time, the 
Party was united, there was no split, hut factionalism existed, i.e,, in the 
united party there were in fact two factions, two actually separate organ- 
izations. The local workers’ organizations were united, but on every impor- 
tant issue the two factions drew up two sets of tactics. Tlie advocates of 
the respective tactics disputed among theptselves in the united workers’ or. 
ganizalions (as was the case, for example, during the discussion of the 
slogans*. Duma, or Cadet, Cabinet, in 1906, or during the elections of del- 
egates for llie London Congress in 1907), and questions wore decided by 
a majority vote. One faction was defeated at the Stockholm Unity Congress 
(1906), die other was defeated at the London Unity Congress (1907). 

These are commonly known facts in the history of organized Marxism 
in Russia, 

It is sufficient to remember these commonly known fads to realize what 
glaring falsehoods Trotsky is spreading. 

. Since 1912, for over two years, there has been no factionalism among 
the organized Marxists in Russia, no controversies over tactics in united 
organizalions, at united conferencej and congresses. There is a complete 
breach between the Party, which in January 1912 formally announced 
that the Liquidators do not belong to it, and the Liquidators.* Trotsky 
often calls this state of affairs a “split,” and with this appellation we will 
deal separately later on. But it remains an undoubted fact that the term 
“factionalism” is misleading. 

As we have said already, this term is a repetition, an uncritical, sense- 
less, meaningless repetition of what was true yesterday, i.e., in a period 
that has hlready passed. WTien Trotdey talks to us about the “chaos of 
factional strife” (c/. No. 1, pp. 5, 6, and many others) we realize at once 
which period of the past his words echo. 

Examine the present state of affairs from the viewpoint of the young 
Russian workers who now constitute nine-tenths of the organized Marxists 


- * See this volume pp. 481 - 82 < — Ed. 
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in Russia. They see three mass expressions of the different views, or trends 
of the working-class movement: the “Provda-ites” gathered around a news- 
paper with a circulation of 40,000, the “Liquidators” (15,000 circulation) 
and Left Narodniks (10,000 circulation). The circulation figures reveal to 
the reader the degree to which the respective tenets bear a mass character. 

The question is, what has “chaos” to do with the subject? Trotsky is 
fond of sonorous and empty catchphiases, everybody knows that, but the 
catchword “chaos” is not only a catchword, in addition, it signifies the 
transplanting (or rather, a vain attempt to transplant) to Russian soil, in 
the present period, the relations that existed abroad in a bygone period. 
This is the whole point. 

There is no “chaos” whatever in the struggle between the Marxists and 
the Narodniks. It is to be hoped that even Trotsky will not dare to assert 
that there is. The struggle between the Marxists and the Narodniks has 
been going on for over thirty years, ever since Marxism came into being. 
The cause of this struggle is the radical divergence of interests and view- 
points of two different classes, the proletariat and the peasantry. If there 
is any “chaos” anywhere, it is only in the heads of cranks who fail to 
understand this. 

What, then, remains? “Chaos” in the struggle between the Marxists and 
the Liquidators? This, loo, is wrong, for a struggle against a trend which 
the entire Party recognized as a trend and condemned as far back as 1908, 
cannot be called chaos. And everybody who has the least regard for the 
history of Marxism in Russia knows that Liquidatorism is most closely and 
inseverably connected, even as regards its leaders and supporters, with 
“Menshevism” (1903-08) and “Economism” (1894-1903). Hence, here, to^o, 
wo have a history extending over nearly twenty years. Anybody who re- 
gards the history of his own Party as “chaos” shows that he is an utter 
numbskull. 

But let us examine the present situation from the point of view of Paris, 
or Vienna. At once the whole scene changes. In addition to the “Pravda- 
ites” and “Liquidators,” we see no less thxn five Russian “factions,” i.e., 
separate groups which claim membership of the Social-Democratic Party: 
Tiotsky’b group, two Vperyod groups, the “pro-Party Bolsheviks”* and 
the “pro-Party Mensheviks.” All Marxists in Paris and in Vienna (for the 
purpose of illustration I take two particularly large centres) are perfectly 
well aware of this. 

Here Trotsky is right in a certain sense; this is indeed factionalism, this 
is indeed chaos! 

“Factionalism,” i,e., nominal unity (all claim that they belong to one 


* Pro-Party Bolsheviks — an exceedingly small group of conciliators who were 
dubbed by Lenin “inconsistent Trotakyites.” The group of conciliators included amongst 
others Kamenev, Rykov and Zinoviev. Together widi the Liquidators, the Fperyod-ites, 
Trotsky and others, the conciliators carried on a hitter fight against Lenin and opposed 
the decisions adopted at the Prague Conference. — Ed, 
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Party) and actual disunity (for, in fact, all the groups arc independent 
of each other and enter into negotiations and agreements with each other 
as sovereign powers). 

“Chaos,” i.e., the absence of (1) objective and verifiable proof that these 
factions have connections with the working-class movement in Russia, and 
(2) absence of any data to enable us to judge the actual ideological and 
political features of these factions. Take a period of two full years — 1912 
and 1913. As everybody knows, this was a period of revival and growth of 
the working-class movement, when every trend or tendency which bore 
anything of a mass character (andi in politics this mass character alone 
countsl could not help exercising some influence in the Fourth Duma elec- 
tions, in the strike movement, in the legal newspaper, in the trade unions, 
in the insurance election campaign, and so forth. Throughout these two 
years not a single one of these five factions abroad asserted itself in the 
slightest degree in any of the activities of the mass working-class move- 
ment in Russia just enumerated! 

This is a fact that anybody can easily verify. 

And this fact proves that we are right when we say that Trotsky is a 
representative of the “worst remnants of factionalism.” 

Altliough he claims to be non-faolional, Trotsky is known to everybody 
who is in the least familiar with the working-class movement in Russia as 
the representative of “Trotsky’s faction” Here there is factionalism, for 
we see the two essential symptoms of it; (1) nominal recognition of unity 
and (2) group segregation in fact. Here there arc remnants of factionalism, 
for there is no evidence whatever of any real connection with the mass 
working-class movement in Russia. 

And lastly, it is the worst form of factionalism, for there is no ideolog- 
ical and political definiteness. It cannot be denied that both the Pmvda- 
ites (even onr determined opponent L. Martov admits that we stand “solid 
and disciplined” around universally known formal decisions on all ques- 
tions) and the Liquidators (they, or at all events the most prominent of 
them, have very definite features, namely Liberal and not Marxian) pos- 
sess this definiteness. 

It cannot be denied that some of the factions which, like Trotsky’s fac- 
tion, exist exclusively from the Vienna-Paris, but by no means from the 
Russian point of view, possess a certain amount of definiteness. For ex- 
ample, the Mach-ite theories of the Mach-ite Vperyod group are definite; 
the emphatic repudiation of these theories and defence of Marxism, in 
addition to the theoretical condemnation of Liquidatorism by the “pro- 
Party Mensheviks,” is definite. 

Trotsky, however, possesses no ideological and political definiteness, for 
his patent for “non-factionalisni” is merely (as we shall soon see in greater 
detail) a patent to flit freely to and fro, from one faction to another. 

To sum up; 

1) Trotsky does not explain, nor does he understand, the historical 
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significance of llic ideological disagreetnenls among the various Marxian 
trends and factions, although these disagreements run through the twenty 
years’ history of Social-Democracy and concern the fundamental questions 
of the present day (os we shall show later on) ; 

2) Trotsky fails to understand that the main specific features of faction- 
alism is nominal recognition of unity and actual disunity; 

3) Under cover of “non-factionalism,” Trotsky is championing the in- 
terests of one of the factions abroad, the faction which particularly lacks 
definite principles and has no basis in the working-class movement in 
Russia. 

All that glitters is not gold. There is much glitter and sound in Trotsky’s 
phrases, but they are meaningless. 

II. THE SPLIT 

Wo are told: “Although there is no factionalism, x.e., nominal recogni- 
tion of unity, but actual disunity, among you, Pravda-ilea, there is some- 
thing worse, namely, achismatism.” This is exactly what is said by Trotsky 
who, unable to think out his ideas or to put any logic into his phrases, 
raises a howl against factionalism at one moment, and at another moment 
shouts: “schismalism is winning one suicidal victory after another” (No, 1, 

p. 6). 

This statement can have only one meaning: “The Prauda-ites are win- 
ning one victory after another” (this is an objective, verifiable fact, estab- 
lished by a study of the mass working-class movement in Russia during, 
say, 1912 and 1913), but /, Trotsky, denounce the Pravda-hes (1) as 
scHsmatists, and (2) as suicidal politicians. 

Let us examine this. 

First of all we will express our thanks to Trotsky: Not long ago (from 
August 1912 to February 1914) he was at one with F. Dan, who, as is 
well known, threatened to “hill” anti-Liquidatorism, and called upon others 
to do so. At present, Trotsky does not threaten to “kill” our trend (and 
our Party — don’t be angry Citizen Trotsky, this is true), he only prophe- 
sies that it will kill itself I 

This is much milder, isn’t it? It is almost “non-factional,” isn’t it? 

But let us put joking aside (although joking is the only way of retort- 
ing mildly to Trotsky’s intolerable phrasemongering), 

“Suicide” is a mere calchphrase, an empty phrase, mere “Trotskyism.” 

Schismalism is a serious political accusation. This accusation is repeat- 
ed against us in a thousand keys by die Liquidators and by all the above 
enumerated, actually existing — ^from the viewpoint of Paris and Vienna — 
groups. 

And all of them repeal this serious political accusation in an amazingly 
irresponsible wjy. Look at Trotsky. He admitted that “schismalism is win- 
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ning (read: the Pravda-ilea are winning) one suicidal victory after an- 
Ollier.” And to this he adds: 

“Numerous advanced workers, in a state of 
ter political bewilderment, themselves often 
become active agents of a split" (No. 1, p. 6). 

Is it possible to find a more glaring example of irresponsibility on this 
question than that revealed by these words? 

You accuse us of being schismatists when the only thing diat confronts 
u.s in the arena of the working-class movement of Russia is Liquidatorism. 
Hence, you think that our attitude towards Liquidatorism is wrong? And 
indeed, all the groups abroad that we enumerated above, no matter how 
much they may differ from each other, are agreed that our attitude towards 
Liquidatorism is wrong, that it is “schismatic.” 

This, too, reveals the similarity (and fairly close political kinship) be- 
tween all these groups and the Liquidators. 

If our 'altitude towards Liquidatorism is wrong in theory, in principle, 
then Trotsky should say so straightforwardly, and state definitely, without 
equivocation, why he thinks it is wrong. But Trotsky has been evading 
this extremely important point for years. 

If the practical experience of the movement proves that our attitude 
towards Liquidatorism is refuted, then this experience should be analysed; 
but Trotsky fails to do this, too, “Numerous advanced workers,” he admits, 
“become active agents ’ol a split” (read; active agents of the Pravda-ile 
line, tactics, system and organization). 

What is the cause of the deplorable fact, which, as Trotsky admits, is 
confirmed by experience, that the advanced Workers, and numerous ad- 
vanced workers at that, stand for Pravda? 

The “utter political bewilderment” of these advanced workers, answers 
Trotsky. ' 

Needless to say, this explanation is extremely flattering to Trotsky, to 
all five factions abroad, and to the Liquidators. Trotsky is very fond of 
giving, “with a learned air of an expert,” in pompous and sonorous terms, 
Mplanations of historical phenomena that are flattering to Trotsky. Since 
“numerous advanced workers” become “active agents” of a political and 
Party line which does not harmonize with Trotsky’s line, Trotsky settles 
the question unhesitatingly, straight off the bat: these advanced workers 
are "in a state of utter political bewilderment,” while he, Trotsky, is evi- 
dently “in a state of” political firmness and clarity, and keeps to the right 
line! ... And this very same Trotdey, beating his breast, denounces fac- 
tionalism, coterie methods, and the efforts of intellectuals to impose their 
will on the workers! . . . 

Reading things like these, one involuntarily asks oneself: Is it from a 
lunatic asylum that these voices come? 
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The Party submitted the question of liquidalorism, and of condemning 
it, to the “advanced workers” as far back as 1908, and the question of 
“splitting” from a very definite group of Liquidators (namely, the Nasha 
Zarya group), i.e,, that the only way to build up the Party was without 
this group andi in opposition to it — this question it submitted in January 
1912, over two years ago. The overwhelming majority of the advanced 
workers expressed themselves in favour of supporting the “January (1912) 
line.” Trotsky himself admits this fact when he talks about “victories” and 
about “numerous advanced workers.” But Trotsky \^riggles out of this 
simply by hurling abuse at these advanced workers and calls them “agents 
of a split” and “politically bewildered”! 

Sane people will draw a different conclusion from these facts. Where 
the majority of the class-conscious workers have rallied around precise and 
definite decisions there is unity of opinion and action, there is the Party 
spirit, and the Party. 

Wliere we see Liquidators who have been “dismissed from their posts” 
by the workers, or a half a dozen emigre groups who for two years have 
produced no proof whenever that they are connected with the mass work- 
ing-class movement in Russia, there, indeed, bewilderment and schism 
reigns. In trying, now, to persuade the workers not to carry out the deci- 
sions of that “body” which the Marxist Pravda-ites recognize, Trotsky is 
trying to disorganize the miovemcnl and to cause a split. 

These efforts are vain, but we must expose the arrogantly conceited lead- 
ers of coteries of intellectuals who, while causing splits, are shouting about 
others causing splits, who, after suffering utter defeat at the hands of the 
“advanced workers” for the past two years or more, are with incredible in- 
solence spurning tire decisions and the will of these advanced workers and 
saying that they are “politically bewildered.” These are precisely the meth- 
ods of Nozdrev, or of that Judas, (Jolovlev. 

In reply to these repeated outcries about a split, we, fulfilling our duty 
as a publicist, will not tire of repeating precise, unrefuted and irrefutable 
figures. During the Second Duma elections, 47 per cent of the deputies 
elected by the workers’ curia were Bolsheviks, in the Third Duma elec- 
tions 50 per cent were Bolsheviks, and in the Fourth Duma elections 
67 per cent. 

This is where the majority of the "advanced workers” are. This is where 
the Party is. This is where unity of opinion and action of the majority of 
the class-conscious workers prevails. 

In reply to this the Liquidators say (cf. Bulkin and L. M. in issue No. 
3 of Nasha Zarya) that we base our arguments on Stolypin curiae. This is 
a foolish and unscrupulous objection. The Germans measure their election 
successes under the Bismarck franchise law, which excludes women. Only 
people bereft of their senses would reproach the German Marxists for meas- 
uring their successes under the given franchise law, without in the least 
justifying its reactionary restrictions. 
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And we, loo, without justifying curiae, or the curia ayslcm, measured 
our successes under the existing franchise law. There wore curiae in all 
three (Second, Third and Fourth) Duma elections, and within the workers’ 
curia, within the ranks of SooiahDemocracy, there was a complete swing 
against the Liquidators. Those who do not wish to deceive themselves and 
others must admit this objective fact of the victory of working-class unity 
over the Liquidators. 

The other objection is no less “clever”: “Mensheviks and Liquidators 
voted for (or took' part in the election of) feuch-and-such a Bolshevik,” 
Splendid! But does not the same thing apply to the 53 per cent non-Bol- 
shevik deputies who were elected to the Second Duma, to the 50 per cent 
elected to the Third Duma, and to the 33 per cent elected to the Fourth 
Duma? 

If, instead of the figures of the deputies elected, we could obtain the 
figures of the electors, or workers’ delegates, etc., we would gladly quote 
them. But such more detailed figures are not available, and consequently 
the “objectors” are simply throwing dust in the eyes of the public. 

But what about the figures of the workers’ groups which assisted the 
newspapers of the different trends? During two years (1912 and 1913), 
2,801 groups assisted the Pravda, and 740 assisted the Luch.^ Anybody 
can verify these figures, and nobody has attempted to disprove them. 

Where is the unity of action and will of the majority of the “advanced 
workers,” and where is the thwarting of the will of tho majority? 

Trotsky’s “non-factionalism” is, in fact, schism, in that it most unblush- 
ingly thwarts the will of the majority of the workers. 

III. THE COLLAPSE OF THE AUGUST BLOC 

But there is still another method, and a very important one, of verifying 
the correctness and truthfulness of Trotsky’s accusation of schismatisra. 

You are of the opinion that it is the “Leninists” who are schismalists? 
Very well, let us assume that you are right. 

But if you are right, why have not all the other factions and groups 
proved that unity is possible with the Liquidators without the “Leninists,” 
and in opposition to the “sebismadsts”? . .. If we are schismatisls, why 
have not you uniters, united among yourselvesj and with the Liquidators? 
Had you done that you would have proved to the workers hy deeds that 
unity is possible and beneficial! . . . 

Let us go over the chronology of events. 

In January 1912, the ‘TiCninist” “schismatists” declared that they were 
a Party without and in opposition to the Liquidators. 

* A preliminary calculation made up to April 1, 1914, showed 4,000 groups for 
Pravda (commencing from January 1, 1912) and 1,000 for the Liquidators and all their 
allies put together. 
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In March 1912, all the groups and “factions”: Liquidators, Trotskyites, 
V peryod-ilta, “pro-Party Bolsheviks” and “pro-Party Mensheviks,” united 
in their Russian newspapers, and in the columns of the German Social- 
Democratic newspaper Vorwdrts. All of llicm unanimously, in chorus, in 
unison and in one voice vilified us and called us “usurpers,” “mystifiers,” 
and other no less tender and endearing names. 

Very good, gentlemen! But what would have been easier than for you 
to unite agaimt the “usurpers” and to set the “advanced workers” an exam- 
ple of unity? Don’t you think that if the advanced workers had seen the 
unity of all against the usurpers, united Liquidators and non-Liquidators 
on one side, and isolated “usurpers,” “schismatists,” and so forth, on the 
other, they would have supported the former?? 

If disagreements are only imagined, or inflated, and so forth, by the 
“Leninists,” and if unity between the Liquidators, Plekhanovites, Vper- 
yod-ites, Trotskyites, and so forth, is indeed possible, why have you not 
proved this during the past two years by your example? 

In August 1912, a conference of “uniters” was convened. At once diS‘ 
unity broke out: the Plekhanovites refused to attend at all; the Vperyod-itea 
attended, but entered a protest and withdrew and then exposed the utterly 
fictitious character of the whole business. 

The Liquidators, the Letts, the Trotskyites (Trotsky and Semkovsky), 
the Caucasians,* and the seven** “united.” But did they really unite? We 
stated at the time that they did not, that this was merely a cover for Liqui- 
datorism. Have events disproved our statement? 

Exactly eighteen months later, in February 1914, we found: 

1. That the group of seven was breaking up. Buryanov had left them. 

2. That in the remaining, new, “six,”*** Chkheidze and Tulyakov, or some- 
body else, could not see eye to eye on the reply to be made to Plekhanov. 
They stated in the press tlmt they would reply to him, but they could not. 

3. That Trotsky, who for many months had vanished from the columns 
of the Luch, had resigned, and had started “his own” journal, Borba. By 
calling this journal “non-factional,” Trotsky clearly (clearly for those who 
are at all familiar with the subject) said that in his, Trotsky’s opinion, 
Nasha Zarya and the Luch had proved to be “factional,” i.e., bad uniters. 

Since you are a uniter, my dear Trotsky, since you say that it is possible 
to unite with the Liquidators, since you and they stand by the “fundamental 
ideas formulated in August 1912” (Borba, No. 1, p. 6, “Editorial note”), 
why did you yourself not unite with the Liquidators in Nasha Zarya and 
tlie Luch? 


* The Caucasians — the Liquidators who attended the August 1912 Conference of 
Liquidators as delegates from the Caucasian organization. — Ed. 

*■•■ The seven — the Menshevik part of the Social-Democratic group in the Fourth 
Duma. — Ed. 

vfir si*— the Bolshevik part of file Social-Democratic group in the Fourth 

Duma. — Ed. 
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Before Trotsky’s journal appeared, the Severnaya Rabocluiya Gazela pub- 
lished a vicious comment staling that the physiognomy of this journal was 
"unclear” and that there had been "rather a lot of talk in Marxist cir- 
cles” about this journal. Put Pravdy (No. 37) was naturally obliged to ex- 
pose this falsehood. It said; “there was talk in Marxist circles” about a 
secret memorandum written by Trotsky against the Luch-iles; Trotsky’s 
physiognomy and his split from the August bloc were perfectly “clear.” 

4. the well-known leader of the Caucasian Liquidators who had at- 
tacked L. Sedov (for which he received a public dressing down from F. Dan 
and Co.) now appeared in the Borha. It remains “unclear” whether the Cau- 
casians desire to go with Trotsky or with Dan. 

5. The Lettish Marxists, who constituted the only real organization in 
the “August bloc,” had formally withdrawn from it, stating (in 1914) in 
the resolution of their last Congress that 

“the attempt on the part of the conciliators to 
unite at all costs with the Liquidators (the 
August Conference 1912} proved fruitless, and the 
uniters themselves became ideologically and 
politically dependent on the Liquidator s.” 

This was staled after eighteen months’ experience by an organization 
which had itself been neutral and had not desired to establish connection 
with either of the two centres. This decision of neutral people should be 
all the more weighty for Trotsky I 

Enough, is it not? 

The people who accused us of being schismatists, of being unable, or 
unwilling, to live in harmony with the Liquidators, were themselves un- 
able to live in harmony with them. The August bloc proved to be a fiction 
and collapsed, 

By concealing this collapse from his readers, Trotsky is deceiving them, 

The experience of our opponents has proved that we are right, it has 
proved that it is impossible to co-operate with the Liquidators. 

IV. A CONCILIATOR’S ADVICE TO THE “SEVEN” 

The editorial article in issue No. 1 of the Borba entitled “The Split in 
the Duma Group” contains the advice of a conciliator to the seven pro- 
Liquidator (or inclining towards Liquidatorism) members of the Stale 
Duma. The gist of this advice is contained in the following words: 

“to consult primarily with the six in all cares when it is necessary to 
reach an agreement with other groups. . . .” (P. 29.) 

, This is the wise counsel which, among other things, is evidently the cause 
of Trotsky’s disagreement with the Liquidators of the Luch. The Pravda- 
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ites have held this opinion ever since the outbreak of the conflict between 
the two groups in the Duma, ever since the resolution of the summer (1913) 
conference* was adopted. The Russian Social-Democratic Labour group in 
the Duma has reiterated in the press, even after the split, that it continues 
to adhere to this position, in spile of the repeated refusals of the “seven.” 

At the very outset, at the lime the resolution of the summer conference 
was adopted, we were of the opinion, and are now, that agreements on 
questions concerning activities in the Duma are desirable and possible. Con- 
sidering that such agreements have been repeatedly arrived at with the 
petty-bourgeois peasant democrats (Tiudoviks), it goes without saying that 
they are all the more poSssible and necessary with the petty-bourgeois, 
Liberal-Labour politicians. 

We must not exaggerate disagreements, but we must look facts straight 
in the face. The “seven” are men who are inclining towards Liquidalorism, 
who yesterday entirely followed the lead of Dan, and today are longingly 
turning their gaze from Dan to Trotsky and back again to Dan. The Liqui- 
dators are a group of legalists who have broken away from the Party and 
are pursuing a Liberal-Labour policy. In view of the fact that this group 
repudiates the “underground,” unity with it in matters concerning Party 
organization and the working-class movement is out of the question. Who- 
ever thinks differently is profoundly mistaken and fails to take into ac- 
count the depth of the changes that have taken place since 1908. 

But agreements on certain questions with this group which is outside of, 
or near, the Party, are of course permissible; we must always compel this 
group, too, like the Trudoviks, to choose between the workers’ (Pmida-ite) 
policy and the Liberal policy. For example, on the question of fighting for 
freedom of the press the Liquidators clearly oscillated between the Liberal 
formulation of the question, which repudiated, or lost sight of, the uncen- 
sored press, and the opposite policy, the workers’ policy. 

Within the limits of policy in the Duma, where the most important eietra- 
Duma questions are not directly raised, agreements with the seven Liberal- 
Labour deputies are possible and desirable. On this point Trotsky has 
shifted from the Liquidators’ position to that of the Party summer (1913) 
conference. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that by agreement a group which is 
outside the Parly means something entirely different from what Party 
people usually mean by this term. By “agreement” in the Duma, non-Party 
people mean “drawing up a tactical resolution, or line.” Party people mean 
by agreement an attempt to enlist others in the work of carrying out the 
Party line. 

For example, the Trudoviks have no Party. By agreement they mean 


* The “summer” or "August” 1913 conference of the Central Committee and 
Party vrorkera (termed such for reasons of secrecy) held September 22-October 1, 1913 
at Poronino (in the vicinity of Cracow).— 
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the “voluntary,” so to speak, “drawing up” of a line with the Cadels one 
day, and with the Social-Democrats another clay. When we, however, speak 
of agreement with the Trudoviks we mean something entirely different. We 
have Party decisions on all the important questions of tactics, and we will 
never depart from these decisions. When we say agreement with the Trudo- 
viks we mean winning them to our side, convincing them that we are right, 
Hoi rejecting common action againlst the Black-Hundreds and against the 
Liberals. 

How far Trotsky has forgotten (after all, his association with the Li- 
quidators has had some effect on him!) this eleanentary difference between 
the Party and non-Party point of view on agreements is shown by the 
following argument of his: 

“The accredited representatives of the International must bring 
together the two sections of our divided Parliamentary group and 
jointly with them ascertain the points of agreement and points of 
disagreement. ... A detailed tactical resolution formulating the prin- 
ciples of parliamentary tactics may be drawn up. . . (No. 1, 
pp. 29-30.) 

This is a characteristic and typical example of the Liquidatorisl method 
of formulating the cjuealion! Trots3cy’s journal forgets about the Party; 
after all, is such a trifle worth remembering? 

• When different parties in Europe (Trotsky is fond of talking in and out 
of season about Europe-ism) conclude agreements, or unite, they do it in 
the following way; their respective representatives meet and first of all 
ascertain the points of disagreement (precisely what the International pro- 
posed in relation to Kussia, without in the least including in the resolution 
Kautsky’s thoughtless statement that “the old party no longer exists”). 
After ascertaining the points of disagreement, the representatives decide 
what decisions (resolutions, conditions, etc.) on (questions of tactics, organ- 
ization, etc., should he submitted to the congresses of the two parties. If 
they succeed in arriving at unanimous decisions, the congresses decide 
whether to adopt them or not. If different proposals are made, they too, 
are submitted for final decision to the congresses of the two parties. 

The Liquidators and Trotsky are “attracted” only by European models 
of opportunism, they are not in the least attracted by the European models 
of party methods. 

“Detailed tactical resolutions” will be drawn up by the members of the 
Duma!! This example should serve the Russian “advanced workers,” with 
whom Trotsky has good reason to be displeased, as a striking illustration of 
the lengths to which ihe coteries in Vienna and in Paris — ^who persuaded 
even Kautsky that there was “no parly” in Russia — go in their ludicrous 
jiroject-mongering. But although it is sometimes possible to fool foreign- 
ers on this score, the Russiap “advanced workers” (even at the risk of pro- 
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yoking terrible Trotsky to another outburst of displeasure) will laugh in 
the faces of these project-mongers. 

“Detailed tactical resolutions,” they will tell them, “are drawn up among 
us (we don’t know how it is done among you non-party people), by party 
congresses and conferences, for example, 1907, 8, 10, 12 and 13. We shall 
have much pleasure in acquainting uninformed foreigners, and also forget- 
ful Russians, with our Party decisions, and still greater pleasure in asking 
the representatives of the ‘seven,’ or ‘Augustians’* or ‘Levitsians’** or any- 
body else, to acquaint us with the rraolulions of their congresses, or con- 
ferences, and lo bring up at their next congresses the definite question of 
the altitude they should adopt towards our resolutions, or towards the 
resolution of the neutral Lettish Congress of 1914, etc.” 

This is what the “advanced workers” of Russia will say to the various 
project-mongers, and this Aas already been said in the Marxist press, for 
example, by the organized Marxists of St. Petersburg. Does Trotsky think 
fit lo ignore these published terms to the Liquidators? The worse for Trot- 
sky. It is our duly to warn our readers that “unity” (the August type of 
“unity”?) project-mongering which refuses to reckon with the will of the 
majority of the class-conscious workei-s of Russia is utterly ridiculous. 


V. TROTSKY’S LIQUIDATORIST VIEWS 


In his new journal Trotsky tried to say as little as possible about the 
substance of his own views. Put Pravdy (No. 37) has already noted that 
Trotsky did not utter a word either on the question of the “underground” 
or on the slogan of fighting for an open party, etc. That, among other 
things, is why we say that when attempts are made to form a separate or- 
ganization which is to have no ideological and political features, it is 
the worst form of factionalism. 

But although Trotsky refrained from expounding his views openly, a 
number of passages in his journal reveals what ideas he smuggles in sur- 
reptitiously. 

In the very first editorial article, in the first issue of his journal, we 
read the following: 

“The pre-revolution Social-Democratic Party in this country was a 
workers’ party only in ideas and aims. Actually, it was an organiza- 
tion of the Marxist intelligentsia, which led the awakened working 
class. . . .” (5) 


Augustians — those who took part in the August bloc. — Ed. 

** Levitsians (from the Polish word Levitsa — the left) — ^members of the Polish 
Socialist orgaruzation formed in 1906 as a result of the split in the Polish Socialist 
Party (PFS). The Levitsians were close to the Mensheviks-Liquidators and together 
with them joined the August bloc. — Ed. 
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This is the old Liberal and Liquidator song, which is really the pre- 
lude to the repudiation of the Party. This soirg is based on a distortion of 
historical facts. The strikes of 1895-96 already gave rise to a mass work- 
ing-class movement which both in ideas and organization was connected 
with the Social-Democratic movement. Did “the intelligentsia lead the 
working class” in these strikes and in this economic and non-economic 
agitation! 1 ? 

Or take the following exact statistics of political oEenses in the period 
1901-03 comparedi with the preceding period. 


OCCUPATIONS OF PARTICIPANTS IN THE MOVEMENT FOR 
EMANCIPATION PROSECUTED FOR POLITICAL OFFENSES (PER CENT) 


Period 

Agrioullure 

Industry 

aud 

Commerce 

i 

Liberal pro- 
lessiuns and 
Students 

No definite 
occupation, 
and no occu- 
pation 

1884—1890 

7.1 

36.1 

53.3 

19.9 

1901—1908 

9.0 

40.1 

S8.7 

8.0 


We see that in the ’eighties, when there was as yet no Social-Democratic 
Party in Russia, and when tlie movement was “Narodnik,” the intelligent- 
sia predominated, they accounted for over half the participants. 

Bui we get an entirely difierent picture in 1901-03, when a Social-Demo- 
cratio Party already existed, and when the old hkra was active. In this 
period the intelligentsia already constitutes the minority among the partic- 
ipants in the movement; the workers (“industry and commerce”) are far 
more numerous than the intelligentsia, and the workers and peasants to- 
griher constitute more than half the total. 

It was precisely in the conflict of trends within the Marxist movement 
that the petty-bourgeois intellectual wing of Social-Democracy made itself 
felt, beginning with “Economism” (1895-1903) and continuing with “Men- 
shevism” (1903-08) and “Liquidatorism” (1908-14). Trotsky repeats the 
Liquidatorist slander against the Party and is afraid to touch the history 
of the twenty yeaib’ conflict of trends within the Party. 

Here is anodier example, 

“In ita attitude towards parliamentarism, Russian Social-Democracy 
passed through the same three stages ... [as in other countries] . . . 
first ‘boycottism’ . . . then the recognition of parliamentary tactics in 
principle, but . . . [that magnificent “but,” the very same “but” which 
Shchedrin translated as: The ears never grow higher than the fore- 
head, never!] ... for purely agitational purposes. .. and lastly, the 
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presentation from the rostrum of the Duma ... of current die> . 
mands. . . (No. 1, p. 34.) 

This, too, is a Liquidatorist distortion of history. The distinction be- 
tween the second and third stages was invented in order to smuggle in de- 
fence of reformism and opportunism. Boycottism as a stage in “the atti- 
tude of Social-Democracy towards parliamentarism” never existed either 
in Europe (where there was and still is anarchism) or in Russia, where 
the boycott of the Bulygin Duma, for example, applied only to a definite 
institution, was never linked up with “parliamentarism,” and was engen- 
dered by the peculiar nature of the struggle between Liberalism and Marx- 
ism for the continuation of the assault. Trotsky says absolutely nothing 
at all about the way this struggle affected the conflict between the two 
trends of Marxism! 

\^Tien dealing with history one must explain concrete questions and the 
class roots of the different trends. Anybody who takes the trouble to study 
from the Marxist point of view the class struggle and the conflict of trends 
over the question of participating in the Bulygin Duma will see the roots 
of the Liberal-Labour policy. But Trotsky “deals with” history only in 
order to evade concrete questions and to invent a justification, or a sem- 
blance of justification, for the present-day opportunists! 

“. . . Actually, all trends,” he writes, “employ the same methods of 
fighting and building.” — “The outcries about the Liberal danger in 
our working-class movement are simply a crude, sectarian travesty of 
reality” (No. 1, p. 5 and p. 35). 

This is a very clear defence of the Liquidators, and a very wrathful one. 
But we will take the liberty of quoting at least one tiny fact, one of the 
very latest. Trotsky merely hurls phrases about; we would like the workers 
themselves to ponder over this fact. 

It is a fact that the Severnaya Rabochaya Gazeja, of March 13, wrote 
the following: 

‘'Instead of emphasizing the de finite, con- 
crete task that confronts the working class, 
viz., to compel the Duma to throw out the Bill 
[on the press'], a diffuse formula is proposed of 
fighting for the ‘uncurtailed si o gans\ and at 
the sam e time illegal press is widely adver- 
tised, which can only lead to the r e laxatio n o f 
the wo r ker s’ stru ggle for their legal pres s.” 

This is a clear, precise, documentary defence of the Liquidatorist policy 
and a criticism of the Pravda-ite policy. Well, will any literate person say 
that both trends employ “the same methods of fighting and building” on 
this question? Will any literate person say that the Liquidators are not pur- 
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suing a Z,iiero/-Labour policy on this question, that the Liberal danger in 
the working-class ittovement is purely imaginary? 

Trotsky avoids facts and concrete references precisely because they re- 
lentlessly refute all his angry outcries and pompous phrases. It is quite 
easy, of course, to adopt a pose and say: “a crude sectarian travesty.” Nor 
is it difficult to add a still more stinging and pompous catchphrase, such 
as “emancipation from conservative factionalism.” 

But iai’t this very cheap? Is not this weapon borrowed from die arsenal 
of the period when Trotsky posedi in all his brilliance before audiences of 
high school boys? 

Nevertheless, the “advanced workers,” with whom Trotsky is so angry, 
would like to he told plainly and clearly: Do you approve of the “method 
of fighting and building” that is definitely expressed in the above-quoted 
appraisal of a definite political campaign? Yes or no? If you do, then you 
ere pursuing a Liberal-Labour policy, betraying Marxism and the Party; 
and to talk of “peace” or of “unity” with such a policy, with groups which 
pursue such a policy, means deceiving yourself and others. 

If not, then say so plainly. Phrases will not astonish, will not satisfy and 
will not intimidate the present-day workers. 

Incidentally, the policy advocated by the Liquidators in the above-quoted 
passage is a foolish one even from the Liberal point of view, for the pas- 
sage of a Bill in the Duma depends on “Zemstvo-Ootobrisls” of the type 
of Bennigsen, who showed his cards in committee. 


It M! Si 

The old participants in the Marxist movement in Russia know Trotsky 
very well and there is no need to discuss him for their benefit. But the 
younger generation of workers do not know him, and it is therefore nec- 
essary to discuss him, for he is typical of all the five coteries abroad, 
which, in fact, are also vacillating between the Liquidators and the Party. 

In the period of the old Ishra (1901-03), these waverers, who flitted from 
the “Economists” to the “/skra-ites” and back again were dubbed “Tushino 
rovers” (the name given in the Turbulent Times in ancient Ras to soldiers 
who roamed from one camp to another). 

When we discuss Liquidalorism we discuss a definite ideological trend 
which grew up in the course of many years, the roots of which are inter- 
laced with those of “Menshevism” and “Economism” in the twenty years’ 
history of Marxism, and which is connected with the policy and ideology 
of a definite class, the Liberal bourgeoisie. 

The only ground the “Tushino rovers” have for claiming that they stand 
above factions is that they “borrow” their ideas from one faction one day 
and from another faction another day. Trotsky was an ardent "/skra-ite” 
in 1901-03, and Ryazanov described bis role at the Congress of 1903 as 
“Lenin’s cudgel.” At the end of 1903, Trotsky was an ardent Menshevik, 
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Le., he deserted from the Iskra-iteB to the “Economists.” He said that there 
was “a gulf between the old and the new Iskra.” In 1904-05, he deserted 
the Mensheviks and began to oscillate, co-operating with Martynov (the 
“Economist”) at one moment and proclaiming his incongruously Left “per- 
manent revolution” theory the next. In 1906-07, he approached the Bol- 
sheviks, and in the spring of 1907 he declared that he was in agreement 
with Rosa Luxemburg. 

In the period of disintegration, after long “non-factional” vacillation, 
he again went to the Right, and in August 1912, he entered into a bloc 
with the Liquidators. Now he has deserted them again, although, in sub- 
stance, he reiterates their paltry ideas. 

Such types are characteristic as the survivals of past historical forma- 
tions, of the time when the mass working-classi movement in Russia was 
still in a state of torpor, and when every coterie had “sufficient scope” in 
whicli to pose as a trend, gi-oup or faction, in short, as a “power,” nego- 
liatiiig amalgamation with others. 

The younger generation of workers must know thoroughly whom they are 
dealing with when people come before them making incredibly pretentious 
claims, but absolutely refusing to reckon with ether the Party decisions 
which since 1908 have defined and established our attitude towards liqui- 
datorism, or with the experience of the present-day working-class movement 
in Russia which has actually brought about the unity of the majority on 
the basis of full recognition of the aforesaid decisions. 

Published in Piosveshchenvye No. 5, 

May 1914 




THE NEW RISE OF THE 
WORKING-CLASS MOVEMENT 

before the 

FIRST IMPERIALIST WAR 




IN MEMORY OF HERTZEN 


On the occasion of the centenary of Hertzen’s birth, the whole of liber- 
al Russia is paying homage to him, carefully evading, however, the serious 
questions of Socialism, and taking pains to conceal that which distinguished 
Hertzen the revolutionary from a liberal. Even the conservative press is 
commemorating the Hertzen anniversary, mendaciously asserting that in 
his last years Hertzen renounced revolution. And, abroad, phrasemongering 
reigns supreme in the orations on Hertzen by the liberals and Narodniks. 

The working-class party should remember Hertzen — not l)y indulging in 
philistine encomiums, but for the purpose of making clear its own tasks 
and ascertaining the proper place held in history by this writer who played 
an enormous role in paving the way for the Russian revolution. 

Hertzen belonged to the generation of revolutionary nobles and landlords 
of the first half of the past century. The nobility gave Russia the Birons* 
and Arakcheyeva,*'* innumerable “drunkard officers, bullies, gamblers, 
heroes of fairs, whips, roisterers, floggers, pimps,” as well as amiable 
Manilova.*** “But,” wrote Hertzen, “among them developed the men of 
December 14,*'*** a phalanx of heroes reared, like Romulus and Remus, 
on the milk of a wild heast. . . . They were titans, hammered out of pure 
steel from head to foot, warrior martyrs who knowingly went to certain 
death in order to awaken the young generation to a new life- and to purify 
the children bom in an environment of tyranny and *servility.” 

Hertzen was one of those children. The uprising of the Decembrists awak- 
ened and “purified” hint In feudal Russia of the forties of the nineteenth 
century he rose to a height which made him the equal of the greatest think- 
ers of his time. He assimilated Hegel’s dialectics. He realized that it was 

‘ Biron E. I. (1690-1772) — ^favourite of the Russian Empress Anna loanovna, 
directed the reactionary terroristic repiroe in Russia duriuR her leign (1730-1740). 
—Ed. 

“ ■' Arakcheyev (1769-]834) — Count, reactionary statesman of tsarist Russia at 
the end of the 18th and Ihe first quarter of the 19th century, responsible for a long 
period of police despotism and brute force practised by tlie military clique. — Ed, 

■ Manilov — c/., note on p. 294. — Ed. 

The men of December 14, or Decembrists — ^Russian noblemen revolutionaries 
who in December 1825 rose in the first open armed rebellion against tsarist auto- 
cracy. — E'd. • . _ 
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“the algebra of revolution.” He went further than Hegel, following Feuer- 
bach lo materialism. The first of his Letters on the Study of Nature, “Em- 
piricism and Idealism,” written in 1844>, shows us a thinker who even now 
stands head and shoulders above the host of modem empiricist natural 
scientists and the swarms of present-day idealist and aemi-idcalisl philos- 
ophers. Hertzen came close to dialectical materialism, and hahed — ^before 
historical materialism. 

It was this “halt” that caused Hertzen’s spiritual shipwreck after the de- 
feat of the revolution of 1848. At that time Hertzen had left Russia and 
watched the revolution at close range. He was a democrat at the lime, a 
reyolutionary, a Socialist. But his “socialism” was one of the numerous 
brands and varieties of bourgeois and petty-bourgeois Socialism charac- 
teristic of the epoch of 1848, which were dealt their deathblow in the 
June days* of that year. In point of fact, this was not Socialism at all, 
but merely sentimental phrases, benign visions, in which was embodied 
the i/icn revolutionary spirit of the bourgeois democracy, as well as of the 
proletariat which had not yet cast off its influence. 

Hertzen’s spiritual shipwreck, the profound scepticism and pessimism 
to which he fell prey after 1848, was the shipwreck of the bourgeois illu- 
sions of Socialism. Hertzen’s spiritual drama was a product and reflection 
of that epoch in world history when the revolutionism of the bourgeois 
democracy was already passing away (in Europe),, and the revolutionism 
of the Socialist proletariat had not yet ripened. This is something the Rus- 
sian liberal knights of verbal incontinence, who are now trying to cover 
up their own counter-revolutionism by florid phrases about Hertzen’s scep- 
ticism, have not understood and cannot understand. With these knights, who 
betrayed the Russian revolution of 1905, and have even forgotten to think 
of the great calling of a revolutionary, scepticism is a form of transition 
from democracy to liberalism — to that servile, vile, infamous and brutal 
liberalism which shot down the workers in 1848, restored shattered throne!^, 
applauded Napoleon III and which Hertzen cursed, being unable lo 
understand its class nature. 

With Hertzen scepticism was a form of transition from the illusions of 
“above-class” bourgeois democratism to the stern, inexorable and invin- 
cible class struggle of the proletariat This is testified to. by the “Letters 
to an Old Comrade,” to Bakunin, written by Hertzen in 1869, a year be- 
fore his death. In these letters Hertzen breaks with the anarchist Bakunin. > 
True enough, Hertzen htill sees in this break nothing more than a disagree- 
ment on tactics; he does not see the gulf between the world outlook of the 
proletarian who is confident of the victory of his class and that of the petty 
bourgeois who has despaired of his salvation. True enough, in these letters 
Hertzen again repeats the old bourgeois-democratic phrases to the effect 


* Reference is 'to -the insurrection of the Paris proletariat in Jwnc 1848,. brutally 
crushed by the Frendt bbtuRlSbisie,— F<f, 
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that Socialism must preach “a sermon addressed equally to workman and 
master, to farmer and burgher.” Nevertheless, in breaking with Bakunin, 
Hertzen was turning his gaze not to liberalism but to the International — 
to the International led by Marx, to the International which had begun to 
"rally the legion^’ of the proletariat, to unite “the world of labour*’ “which 
is abandoning the world of those who enjoy without working.” 

« 4: Hi 

Failing as he did to understand the bourgeois-democratic essence of the 
entire movement of 1848 and of all the forms of pre-Marxian Socialism, 
Hertzen was still less able to understand the bourgeois nature of the Rus- 
sian revolution. Hertzen — ^the founder of “Russian” Socialism, of “Narod- 
ism” — saw “Socialfem” in the emancipation of the peasants with land, in 
community landownership and in the peasant idea of “the right to the 
land.” His pet ideas on this subject he set forth an untold number of 
times. 

Actually, there is not a grain of Socialism in this doctrine propounded 
by Hertzen, just as there is none of it in the whole of Russian Narodism, 
right down to ihe faded Narodism. of the present-day “Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries.” Like the various forms of “the Socialism of 1848” in the West, 
this is the same sort of sentimental phrases, the same sort of benign visions, 
embodying the revolutionism of the bourgeois peasant democracy in Rus- 
sia. The greater the amount of land the peasants would have received 
in 1861 and the cheaper the price they would have had to pay for it, the 
more strongly would the power of the feudal landlords have been under- 
mined and the more rapidly, fully and widely would capitalism have de- 
veloped in Russia. The idea of “the right to the land” and of “equal distri- 
bution of the land” represents but the formulated revolutionary aspira- 
tions to achieve equality cherished by the peasants fighting for the com- 
plete overthrow of the power of the landlords, for the complete abolition 
of landlordism. 

This was fully proved by the revolution of 1905. On the one hand, the 
proletariat which created the Social-Democratic Labour Party, marched 
quite independently at the head of the revolutionary struggle; on the other 
hand, the revolutionary peasants (die “Trudoviks” and the “Peasant 
League”) who fought for every form of the abolition of landlordism, going’ 
as far as demanding “the abolition of private property in land,” fought 
precisely as proprietors, as small entrepreneurs. 

In our day, the verbal controversy over the “Socialist nature” of the 
right to land, etc., serves only to obscure and gloss over the really impor- 
tant and vital historical question regarding the different interests of the 
liberal bourgeoisie and the revolutionary peasantry in the Russian bour- 
geois revolution; in other words, regarding the liberal and the democratic, 
the “pomprprnising” (monarchist) and the republican tendtftrcy manifested 
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in this revolution. This is exactly the question which Hcrlsien’s Kolokol 
[The Tocsin) posed, if we look beyond the words and gel down to the es- 
sentials, if we investigate tlie class struggle as the liasis of "llieories” and 
doctrines and not vice versa. 

Hertzen created a free Russian press abroad — that was the great service 
which he rendered. The Polyarnaya Zvezda {The Northern Star) carried 
on the tradition of the Docembriste. The Kolokol (1857-67) stalwartly 
championed the emancipation of the peasants. The slavish silence was 
broken. ' 

But Hertzen had a landlord, aristocratic background. When he left Rus- 
sia in 1847 he had not seen the revolutionary people and could have no 
faith in it. Hence, his liberal appeal to the “upper ranks.” Hence, his nu- 
merous sugary letters in the Kolokol addressed to Alexander II the Hang- 
man, which cannot be read nowadays without a feeling of disgust. Gher- 
nyshevsky, Dobrolyubov, and Serno-Solovyovich, who represented the new 
generation of revolutionary commoners, were a thousand limes right when 
they reproached Hertzen for these lapses from democratism to liberalism. 
However, it must be said in fairness to Ilcrizcn that, much as ho vacillated 
between democratism and liberalism, the democrat in him us a rule gained 
the upper hand. 

When Kavelin, one of the moat repulsive types representative of liberal 
obsequiousness — who at one time was enthusiastic about the Kolokol for 
the very reason that it manifested liberal tendencies — came out against a 
Constitution, attacked revolutionary agitation, condemned “violence” and 
appeals to it, and began to preach tolerance, Hertzen broke with this liberal 
sage. Hertzen turned upon his “meagre, absurd, harmful pamphlet” writ- 
ten “for the private guidance of the Government in its liberal pretense,” 
denpunced Kavelin’s “sentimental political maxims” which represented “the 
Russian people ais cattle and the government as the embodiment of wisdom.” 
The Kolokol printed an article entitled “Epitaph,” which lashed out against 
“professors weaving the rotten cobweb of their feupercilious and paltry ideas, 
ex-professors, once unsophisticated and subsequently embittered because the 
healthy youth cannot sympathize with their scrofulous thoughts.” Kavelin 
at once recognized himself in this portrait. 

When Chernyshevsky was arrested, Kavelin, that infamous liberal, wrote: 
“I do not see anything reprehensible in the arrests . . . the revolutionary 
party considers all means proper for the purpose of overthrowing the 
government, and the latter is defending itself by its own means.” As if in 
retort to this Cadet, Hertzen wrote in his article dealing with Chernyshev- 
sky’s trial: “And here are wretches, people comparable to grass under our 
feet, slimy creatures, who say that we must not denounce the gang of rob- 
bers and scoundrels who are governing us.” 

. When the liberal Turgenev wrote a private letter to Alexander II assur- 
ing him of his loyalty and ipade a donation of two goldpieCes for the sol- 
diers -wounded daring lie supp the .Pqlish. insurrection, the Kolo^ 
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kol wrote of “the grey-haired Magdalen (of the masculine gender) who 
wrote to the Tsar to tell him that she knew no sleep because she waS tor- 
mented by the thought that the Tsar was not aware of tlie repentance tliat 
had befallen her.” And Turgenev at once recognized himiself. 

When the whole crowd of Russian liberals scurried away from Hertzen 
for his defence of Poland, when the whole of “educated society” turned its 
back on the Kolokol, Hertzen was not dismayed. He went on championing 
the freedom of Poland and castigating the suppressors, the butchers, the 
hangmen in the service of Alexander II. Hertzen saved the honour of 
Russian democracy, “We have saved the honour of the Russian name,” 
he wrote to Turgenev, “and that is why we have sufiered at the hands of 
the slavish majority.” 

In commenting on a report concerning a serf peasant who killed a land- 
lord for an attempt to rape his betrothed, Hertzen exclaimed in the Kolo- 
kol: “Well done!” When it was reported that army officers would be ap- 
pointed to superintend the “peaceable” progress of “emancipation,” Hertzen 
wrote: “The first wise colonel who, with his troOps, instead of crushing 
the peasants, will take their side, is sure to ascend the throne of the Roma- 
novs.” Wlicn Colonel Reitern shot himself in Warsaw (1860) because he 
did not want to render aid to the hangmen, Hertzen wrote: “If any shoot- 
ing is to be done, it is the generals who give orders to fire upon unarmed 
people that should be shot.” When fifty peasants were killed in Bezdna, 
and their leader Anton Petrov was executed (April 12, 1861), Hertzen wrote 
in the Kolokol: 

“Oh, if only my words could reach you, toiler and sufferer of the 
Russian land! ... I would teach you to despise your spiritual shep- 
herds, placed over you by the St. Petersburg Synod and a German 
tsar. . . . You hate the landlord, you hate the official, you fear them — 
and rightly so; but you still believe in the tsar and the bishop ... do 
not believe them. The tsar is with them and they are with the tsar. 
It is him you now see — you, the father of the youth murdered in Bez- 
dna, and you, the son of a father murdered in Penza. . . , Your shep- 
herds are as ignorant as you are and as poor as you. . . . Such was 
the monk Anthony (not Bishop Anthony, but Anton of Bezdna) who 
suffered for you in Kazan. . . , The corpses of your saints will not 
perform forty-eight miracles, and praying to them will not cure a 
toothache; but their living memory may produce one miracle — your 
emancipation.” 

It is therefore obvious how infamously and vilely Hertzen is slandered 
by our liberals entrenched in the slavish “legal” press, who extol the weak 
points in Hertzen and keep silent about his strong points. It is not Hertzen’s 
fault, but his misfortune, that he could not see the revolutionary people 
in Russia itself in the 1840’s. When he did behold the revolutionary peo- 
ple in the ’sixties he fearlessly look the side of the revolutionary democ- 
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racy against liberalism. He fought for a victory of the people over tsar- 
dom, not for a deal between the liberal bourgeoisie and the landlords’ tsar. 
He raised aloft the banner of revolution. 

!)t Si 

In commemorating the Hertzen centenary we clearly see the tliree genera- 
tions and the three classes that were active in the Russian revolution. At 
first — nobles and landlords, the Decembrifets and Hertzen. The circle of 
these revolutionaries was a narrow one. They were frightfully removed 
from the people. But their work was not in vain. The Decembrists awakened 
Hertzen. Hertzen launched revolutionary agitation. 

This agitation was taken up, extended, reinforced, and tempered by the 
revolutionary commoners, beginning with Chernyshevsky and ending with 
the heroes of the “Narodnaya Volya.” The circle of fighters widened, 
their contacts with the people became closer. “The young helmsmen of the 
impending storm,” Hertzen said of them. But as yet it was not the storm 
itself. 

The storm is the movement of the maSses themselves. The proletariat, 
the only class that is revolutionary to the end, rose at the head of the mass- 
es and aroused millions of peasants to open revolutionary struggle. The 
first onslaught took place in 1905. The next storm is gathering before our 
very eyes. 

In commemorating Hertzen, the proletariat is learning from hib exam- 
ple to appreciate the great importance of revolutionary theory. It is learn- 
ing that selfless devotion to the revolution and the work of revolutionary 
propaganda among the people are not wasted even if long decades divide 
the sowing from the harvest. It is learning properly to see the role of the 
various classes in the Russian and in the international revolution. Enriched 
by these lessons, the proletariat will fight its way through to a free union 
with the Socialist workers of all lands. It will crush that vile thing, the 
tsarist monarchy, against which Hertxen was the first to raise the great 
banner of struggle by addressing his free Russian words to die masses. 


Sotsid-Demokrat No. 26, 
May 8 [April 25], 1912 
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The elections to the Slate Duma are compelling all the parties to inten- 
sify their agitation and rally their forces, each party endeavouring to elect 
the greatest possible number of “its own” deputies. 

In Russia, like in all other countries, these preparations for the elections 
are attended by the most brazen self-advertisement. All the bourgeois par- 
ties, that is to say, those that uphold the economic privileges of the capi- 
talists, are advertising themselves in the same way as individual capitalists 
advertise their wares. Take a look at the commercial advertisements in any 
newspaper: you will see that the capitalists invent the most “striking,” the 
loudest and most fashionable names for their merchandise, which they 
praise in the most unrestrained terms, and that absolutely nothing is too 
preposterous for them. 

The public — at any rate in the big cities and trade centres — ^have long 
since become inured to commercial advertisements and know their worth. 
Unfortunately, political self-advertisement misleads an incomparably great- 
er number of people, it is much more difficult to expose it, and its de- 
ception is much more tenacious. The names of parties, both in Europe and 
in Russia, are often chosen purely for purposes of advertisement, the “pro- 
grams” of parties are more often than not written with the sole purpose 
of defrauding the public. The greater the amount of political freedom in 
a capitalist country, the more democracy there is, i.e., the greater the pow- 
er of the people and of the popular representatives, the more brazen-faced, 
as a rule, is the self-advertisement of parties. 

Such being the case, how is the public to find its bearings in the fight 
among the various parties? Does not this fight with the fraud and public- 
ity attending it, signify that representative institutions, parliaments, as- 
semblies of popular representatives, are worthless and even harmful on 
general principles — as the savage reactionaries, the enemies of parliamen- 
tarism, are trying to make out? No. In the absence of representative institu- 
tions, there is even much more of deception, political mendacity and all 
sorts of fraudulent tricks; only the people ffispose of fewer means of 
exposing the deception, of ascertaining the truth. 

In order to find one’s bearings in the fight among parties, one must not 
take words at their face value, but study the real history of the parties — 
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Study not so much whal they say about lliomselves, but their deeds, how 
they go about solving various political problems, how they behave in deal- 
ing with matters involving the vital interests of the various classes of so- 
ciety; landlords, capitalists, peasants, workers, etc. 

The greater the amount of political freedom in a country, and the more 
stable and democratic its representative institutions, the easier is it for 
the masses of the people to find their bearings in the inter-parly fight 
and to learn politics, i.c., to see through the lies and to ascertain the 
trutli. 

The diviaon of any society into different political parties becomes most 
pronounced in limes of profound crises which shake die entire country. At 
such times governmentn are compelled to look for support among the various 
classes of society; the serious struggle casts aside all the empty phrase- 
mongering, all the superficial and extraneous matter; the parties bend all 
their efforts and direct their appeal to the masses of the people, and the 
masses, guided by their unerring instinct, enlightened by the experience of 
the open struggle, follow those parties which represent the interests of 
their particular class. 

The epochs of such crises, as a rule, determine the party alignment of 
the social forces of the given country for many years and even for decades 
ahead. In Germany, for instance, such crises were die wars of 1866 and 
1870; in Russia such a crisis was the events of 1905. If we are to under- 
stand the essence of our political parlies, if wo are to bo clear as to which 
classes the various parties represent in Russia, we must go back lo the 
events of that year. 

We shall begin our brief sketch of the political parlies in Russia with 
the parties of the extreme Right. 

On the extreme right flank we find the League of die Russian Nation. 

The program of this party is set forth in the following passage from the 
Russkoye Znamya (The Russian Banner), the paper of the League of the 
Russian Nation, published by A. I. Dubrovin: 

“The League of the Russian Nation, which on June 3, 1907, was 
accorded tiie honour of being called upon from the height of the 
Tsar’s throne to be its reliable mainstay, and lo serve as an example 
of law and order lo all and in everything, professes that the will of 
the Tsar can be exercised only on condition: 1) of the full manifesta- 
tion of the Tsar’s absolute power, which is indissolubly and vitally 
bound up with the Russian Orthodox Church, canonically established; 
2) of the domination of the Russian nationality not only in the inter- 
nal provinces, but also in the frontier regions; 3) of the existence of 
a Slate Duma, made up exclusively of Russian men, as main assistant 
of the Absolute Monarch in his labours to build up the slate; 4) of the 
complete observance of the principles of the League of the Russian 
Nation in regard to the Jews; and 5) of the removal from govern- 
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ment servico of all officials who arc opponents of the Tsar’s autocratic 
power.” 

We have copied this solemn declaration of the Rights word for word, 
on the one hand, in order to acquaint the reader with the original itself, 
and, on the oilier, because the fundamental motives set forth in it are 
representative of the motives of all the parties of the majority in die 
Third Duma, i.e., of the “Nationalists” and Octobrists as well. This will 
be brought out in the further expoation. 

To all intents and purposes, ^e program of the League of the Russian 
Nation repeats the old slogan of the days of serfdom, viz.: Orthodoxy, 
Autocracy, Nationality. In regard to the question on which the League of 
the Russian Nation is generally considered as differing from the other 
parties in the Right camp — ^namely, recognition or repudiation of “con- 
stitutional” principles in the Russian state systems — ^it is' particularly im- 
portant to note that the League of the Russian Nation is by no means 
opposed to representative institutions on general principles. It is evident 
from the program copied above that the League of the Russian Nation is 
in favour of the existence of a State Duma playing the part of “assistant.” 

Moreover, the specific nature of the Russian Constitution — ^if we may 
call it that — ^is correctly slated by the Dubrovinile, i.e., his statement ac- 
cords with the actual state of affairs. This is the stand taken by the Nation- 
alists and Octobrists, too, in their practical politick. The controversy be- 
tween these parties over the “Constitution” is largely a fight over Words: 
The Rights are not opposed to a Duma, only they are especially eager to 
emphasize that it must be an “assistant,” while in no way defining its 
rights. Nor do the Nationalists and the Octobrists, for their part, insist on 
any strictly defined right; in fact, the question of real guarantees of rights 
is furthest from their minds. The “Constitutionalists” of the Octobrist camp 
are fully at one with the “opponents of Constitution” in their support of 
the Constitution of June 3. 

The program of the Black-Hundreds is plain, clear and outspoken on 
the point of baiting non-Russians in general and Jews in particular. As 
is generally the case, they speak out more rudely, brazenly and ebulliently, 
saying aloud what the other Government parties are more or less “bash- 
fully” or diplomatically keeping to themselves. 

In actual fact, the Nationalists and the Octobrists — as is well known to 
everyone who is to any extent familiar with thrar activity in the Thirff 
Duma, or with their press organs, like the Novoye Vremya, Svyet {Light) , 
Golos Moskvy {The Voice of Moscow) — have a hand in the baiting of 
non-Russians. 

The question is: What is the social basis of the Right parties? What 
class do they represent? What class do they serve? 

Their reversion to the slogans of serfdom, their upholding of all that 
is old. of all that is mediaeval in Russian life, their complete satisfaction 
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with the Constitution of June 3— the landlords’ Constitution — and their 
defence of the privileges of the nobility and the bureaucracy — all this 
provides a clear answer to our question. The Rights are the party of the 
feudal landlords, of the Council of the United Nobility. Not for nothing 
did that very Council play such a prominent — ^nay, a leading — role in the 
dispersal of the Second Duma, the change of the electoral law and the 
coup dieted of June 3. 

To get an idea of the economic strength of this class in Russia we need 
but mention the following fundamental fact, proved by the data of the 
government statistics of landownership in 1905, statistics published by the 
Ministry of the Interior. 

Less than 30,000 landlords in European Russia own 70,000,000 dessia- 
tins of land. A similar amount of land is owned by 10,000,000 peasant 
households with the smallest allotments. Thus we have an average of about 
2,300 dessiatina per big landlord, and, in the case of the poor peasants, . 
an average of 7 dessialins of land — ^per family, per household. 

It is quite natural and inevitable that on such an “allotment” the peas- 
ant cannot live; all he can do is die by slow stages. The recurring spells 
of famine affecting millions, like this year’s famine, continue to play havoc 
with the husbandry of the peasants in Russia following each crop failure, 
The peasants are obliged to rent land from the landlords paying for it in 
various forms of labour. In exchange for the land, the peasant works for 
the landlord with his horse and his implements. This is the same corvee, 
only it is not ofEcially called serfdom. With 2,300 dessiatina of land, on 
an average, at their disposal the landlords, in most cases, run their estates 
only by keeping the peasants in bondage, by the system of labour rent, that 
is to say, the corvee system. They cultivate only part of their huge estates 
with the help of hired labourers. 

Further, that same class of the landed nobility supplies the state with 
the overwhelming majority of all higher and intermediate of&cials. The 
privileges of the officialdom in Russia represent another side of the priv- 
ileges and agrarian power of the landed nobility. It is therefore obvious 
that the Council of the United Nobility and the “Right” parties are up- 
holding the policy of the old feudal traditions not as a matter of accident, 
but as a matter of inevitability, not because of the “ill will” of individ- 
uals, but under pressure of the interests of a tremendously powerful class. 
The old ruling class, the survivals of landlordism, remaining die ruling 
clhss ah heretofore, has created for itself a party after its own fashion — 
the “League of the Russian Nation” or the “Rights” in the State Duma and 
in the Council of the Empire. 

But, since there exist representative institutions, and since the masses 
have already come out openly in the political arena, as they did in Russia 
in 1905, each party is bound, within certain limits^ to appeal to the 
populace. Now, in the name of what can the Right parties appeal to the 
people? 
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Of course, they cannot speak openly of defending the interests of the 
landlords. That is why they speak of preserving the old traditions in gen. 
eral, that is why they spare no efforts to foment distrust toward non-Rus* 
sians, particularly toward Jews, to incite the utterly ignorant and the 
utterly benighted to pogroms, to Jew-haiting. The propaganda for maintain- 
ing the privileges of the nobility, the* officials and the landlords is disguised 
with talk about the “oppression” of Russians by aliens. 

Such is the “Right” party. One of its members, Purishkevich, most 
prominent spokesman of the Rights in the Third Duma, has worked a lot, 
and successfully, to show the people what the Rights want, how they act, 
whom they serve, Purishkevich is a gifted agitator in this respect. 

Next to the Rights, who have forty-six seals in the Third Duma, are the 
“Nativnalists*’ with ninety-one seats. There is hardly a shade of difference 
between them and the Rights. In fact these are not two parlies, but two 
sections of one party which have divided between themselves the “labour” 
of baiting non-Russians, “Cadets” (liberals), democrats, etc. The ones are 
acting more rudely, the others are a bit more refined, but both are doing 
the same thing. Indeed, it is to the government’s advantage not to be fully 
identified with the “extreme” Rights who are capable of perpetrating every 
sort of scandal, pogrom, the murder of people like Hertzenstein, Yollos, 
Karavayev, to make it appear that they are “criticizing” the government 
from the right. ... No real significance can be attached to the distinction 
between the Bights and the Nationalists. 

The Octobrists in the Third Duma are one hundred and thirty-one strong, 
including, of course, the “Right Octobrists.” There is nothing essentially 
different in the present policy of the Octobrists distinguishing them from 
the Rights, the difference between them consisting iu the fact that, in 
addition to the landlords, the Octobrist Party selves also the interests of the 
big capitalists, the conservative merchants, the bourgeoisie which has taken 
such fright at the awakening of the workers, and then of the peasants, to 
independmit political life, that it turned heart and soul to the defence of 
the old ways. There are capitalists in Russia — and quite a number of them, 
too — ^wbose treatment of the workers is not a whit better than the treatment 
of the serfs of old at the hands of the landlords; they look upon workers 
and clerks as their menials, as servants. Nobody is better fitted to defend 
these old ways than .the “Right” parties, the Nationalists and the Octobrists. 
There is also the brand of capitalists who at the Zemstvo and municipal 
congresses in 1904 and 1905 demanded a “Constitution,” but in their hos- 
tility to the workers are fully willing to be content with the Constitution 
of June 3. 

The Octobrist Party is the principal counter-revolutionary party of the 
landlords and capitalists. It is the leading party of the Third Duma: the 
131 Octobrists with the 137 Rights and Nationalists constitute a solid ma- 
jority in the Third Duma. 

The electoral law of June 3, 1907 guarantees the landlords and the big 
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capitalists a majority: the landlords and the electors of the first urban curia 
(i.e., the big capitalists) have a Safe majority in all the provincial assem- 
blies electing deputies to the Duma. In 28 provinces the landowners alone 
have a majority in the provincial electoral assemblies. The entire policy 
of the Third-of-June Government has been carried out with the assistance 
of the Octobrist Parly, and this party -bears the responsibility for all the 
sins and crimes committed by the Third Duma. 

Ill words, in their program, the Octobrists uphold a “Constitution” and 
even — liberties! Actually, this party supported all the measures taken 
against the workers (the insurance bill, for one thing — recall the conduct 
of the Chairman of the Duma Committee on Labour, Baron Tiesenhausenl), 
against the peasants, and against any restriction of tyranny and persecu- 
tion. The Octobrists are as much a Government party as the Nationalists, 
The position is not the least bit altered by the fact that once in a while — 
particularly on the eve of elections! — ^the Octobrists make “oppositionary” 
speeches. In all countries, wherever parliaments exist, it has been observed 
from time immemorial that the bourgeois parties indulge in this sort 
of playing at opposition — a harmless game as far as they are concerned, 
because no government lakes it seriously; a game which they consider it 
useful to play on occasions for the benefit of the voters whom it is neces- 
sary to “grease” by a show of opposition. 

However, the greatest expert, the virtuoso, at the game of opposition 
is the principal opposition parly of the Third Duma — the Cadets, ConstUu- 
tional“Democrats“ the “People’s Freedom Parly.” 

Tho very name of the parly is pail of the game; for it is in no wise a 
democratic party, and by no manner of means a people’s party; it is a 
party, not of freedom, but of half-freedom or, rather, of quarter-freedom. 

In actual fact, it is the party of the liberal-monarchist bourgeoisie, which 
dreads the popular movement far more than reaction. 

The democrat has faith in the people, faith in the movement of the mass- 
es, and he renderis this movement every assistance, although entertaining 
at times (such are the bourgeois democrats, the Trudoviks) wrong ideas 
about the significance of this movement within the framework of the capi- 
talist system. The democrat sincerely strives to put an end to all the sur- 
vivals of mediaevalism. 

The liberal fears the movement of the masses; he tries to impede it, 
and deliberately defends certain institutions of mediaevalism — ^in fact, the 
most important of them — as a bulwark against the masses, particularly 
against the workers. The aspiration of the liberals is by no means to destroy 
all the foundations of the power of the Purishkeviches, but to share power 
with them. The democratic petty bourgeois (such as the peasant and the 
Trudovik) says: Everything for the people and through the people. He 
sincerely strives to uproot all tho foundations of Puridikevichism, without, 
however, realizing the meaning of the struggle of the wage workers against 
capital. The real aim of the liberal-monarchist bourgeoisie, on the other 
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hand, is to share pmver with Purishkevich and rule with him over the work* 
ers and over the small proprietors. 

In the First and the Second Dumas the Cadets had a majority or occu- 
pied a leading position. They used their position for a senseless and in- 
glorious game; When facing the right they played at loyalty and at being 
of ministerial timber (we, they said in effect, are able to solve all the 
contradictions by peaceable means, in such a way as not to spoil the 
muzhik and not to harm Purishkevich); when facing the left they played 
at democratism. In the end the Cadets, as a result of this game, got kicks 
from the right. On the left they quite deservedly earned the name of 
traitors to the cause of the people’s freedom. In the First and the Second 
Dumas they fought all the time, not only against the working-class democ- 
racy, but also against the Trudoviks. We need but recall tlie fact that the 
Cadets helped defeat the plan proposed by the Trudoviks for the setting 
up of local land committees (in the First Duma), a plan based on the 
most elementary requirements of democracy, on the very ABC of democ- 
racy. The Cadets thus upheld the predominance of the landlords and 
ofhcials over the peasants in the laud-regulating commissions! 

In the Third) Duma the Cadets have played at a “responsible Opposi- 
tion,” an opposition with the possessive case.’’' Ate such, they voted time 
and again for the Government Budgets (some “democrats”!), explained 
to the Octobrists that there was nothing dangerous or reprehensible in 
their plan of “compulsory” redemption (compulsory for the .peasants) — 
recall the speech of Berezovsky the First; they commissioned Karaulov 
to deliver “pious” speeches from the rostrum of the Duma, renounced the 
movement of the masses, addressed their appeals to the “upper crust,” and 
obstructed the efforts of the lower ranks (the Cadet’s fight against the 
workers’ deputies on the question of workers’ insurance), and so on and 
80 forth. 

The Cadets are the party of coimter-revolutionary liberalism. By their 
claim to the role of a “i-espousible Opposition,” that is to say, a recog- 
nized, lawful opposition permitted to compete with the Octobrists, an oppo- 
sition not to the regime established on June 3 , but of that regime — the 
Cadets have definitely crossed themselves off from the rolls as “democrats.” 
The shameless Vekha-ile preachment of the Cadet ideologists, such as 
Messrs. Struve, Izgoyev and Co., who earned the ardent kisses of Rozanov 
and Anthony, Bishop of Volhynia, and the role of the Cadet Party as “re- 
sponsible Opposition” in the Third Duma, are two sides of the same medal. 
The liberal-monarchist bourgeoisie, tolerated by the Purishkeviches, is 
trying to get a seat next to Purishkevich. 

The bloc formed by the Cadets with the “Progressives” at present, for 
Uie elections to the Fourth Duma, has provided additional proof of the 


An opposition with the possessive case — the Opposition of His Majesty, see 
note on p. 476. — Ed, 
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profoundly counter-revolutionary nature of the Cadets. The Progressives 
have no claims whatever to being democrats, they have not a word to 
say about fighting the entire Third-of-June regime, and they have never 
harboured the idea of “universal suffrage” even in their drenm&. They are 
moderate liberals who do not make a secret of their kinship with the 
Octobrists. The alliance between the Cadets and the Progressives must open 
the eyes of even the blindest “yes-men of the Cadets” to the real essence of 
that party. 

The democratic bourgeoisie of Russia is represented by the Narodniks 
of all shades, from the moat leftist among the Socialist-Revolutionaries to 
the Popular Socialists and Trudoviks. They all readily bandy “Socialist” 
phrases, but it would be impermissible for a class-conscious worker to be 
deceived as to the real meaning of these phrases. Actually, there is not 
a grain of Socialism in any “right to the land,” or in any “equal distribu- 
tion” of the land, or in the “socialization of the land.” This is something 
that should be clear to everyone who knows that the abolition of private 
property in land and a new, even the “fairest possible,” distribution of 
the land, far from infringing on commodity production and the domina- 
tion of the market, money and capital, contributes to their even wider 
development. 

However, the phrases about “the principle of labour” and “Popular 
Socialism” express the democrat’s profound faith in the possibility and 
indispensability of doing away with all the survivals of mediaevalism in 
agriculture and, at the same time, in the political system (and his sincere 
striving for this). Whereais the liberals (the Cadets) strive to share polit- 
ical power and political privileges with the Purishkeviches, the Narodniks 
are democrats for the reason that they are striving, and must strive, at 
present to abolish all the privileges of landed property and all privileges 
in politics. 

Such is the position of the great bulk of the Russian peasantry that it 
cannot even entertain the thought of any compromise with die Purishke- 
viches (something entirely possible, accessible and dear to the heart of ithe 
liberals). That is why the democratism of the petty bourgeoisie is sure to 
have mass roots in Russia for quite a long time to come, whereas Stoly- 
pin’s agrarian reform, that expression of the Purishkeviches’ bourgeois 
policy against the muzhik, has so far produced nothing durable, save the 
— starvation of thirty million peasants! 

The millions of starving small proprietors cannot help striving for a 
different kind of agrarian reform, a democratic agrarian reform, which 
cannot tianscend the bounds of capitalism or abolish wage-slavery, but 
can sweep the survivals of mediaevalism from the face of the Russian 
land. 

The Trudoviks are an extremely email group in the Third Duma, but 

they r^resent the masses. The vacillation of Trudoviks between the 
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Cadets and the working-class democracy is the inevitable r^ull of the 
class position of the small proprietors, and the special difi&culties attending 
the job of rallying, organizing and enlightening these small proprietors 
are at the root of the extreme indefiniteness and amorphousness of the 
Trudoviks as a parly. That is why the Trudoviks, with the aid of the stupid 
“Otzovism” of the Left Narodniks, present the sad picture of a liquidated 
party. 

The difference between the Trudoviks and our own near-Marxist Liquida- 
tors is that the former are Liquidators because of their weakness, whereas 
the latter are Liquidators with malice aforethought. The task of the work- 
ing-class democrats is to help the weak petty-bourgeois democrats, wrest 
them from the influence of the liberals, rally the democratic camp against 
the counter-revolutionary Constitutional-Democrats, and not only against 
the Rights. 

As regards the working-class democracy, which had its group in the 
Third Duma, we can say here but little. 

Everywhere in Europe the parties of the working class took shape in the 
process of casting off the influence of the general democratic ideology, 
while learning to distinguish between the struggle of the wage workers 
against capital and the struggle against feudalism — doing this, among 
other things, for the sake of lending strength to the latter struggle, for the 
sake of ridding it of any wavering and timidity. In Russia the working- 
class democracy drew a distinct line between itself and bolh tiie liberals 
and the bourgeois democrats (the Trudoviks), tlius contributing enormously 
to the cause of the democracy as a whole. 

The Liquidatorist trend among the working-class democrats {Nasha Zarya 
and Zhivoye Dyelo) shares tlie weakness of the Trudovik trend, glorifies 
amorphousness, longs for the status of a “tolerated” opposition, repudi- 
ates the hegemony of the workers, confines iteelf to words about an “open” 
organization (while heaping abuse on the organization which does not 
function openly), advocates a liberal labour policy. The connection be- 
tween this trend and the dispersion and bpirit of decadence characteristic 
of the period of counter-revolution is obvious; and it is clear that this 
trend is dropping away from the working-class democracy. 

The class-conscious workers are liquidating nothing, but are rallying 
their ranks in opposition to the liberal influences, organizing as a class, 
developing all forms of trade union and other unity, and coming forward 
both in the capacity of representatives of wage labour against capital and 
as representatives of consistent democracy against the entire old regime in 
Russia and against any concessions to that regime. 


# # iK 
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By way of illustration, we give hclow the figures relating to llie strength 
of the various parties in iho Third Duma, which wc lake from the ollicial 
Duma Handbook for 1912. 

PAHTIES IN THE THIRD DUMA 
Landloida 

Rights 46 

Nationalists 74 

Indspandont Nationalists 17 

Right Octobrists 11 

Octobrists 120 

Total Government parties S58 

The Bourgeoisie 

Progressives 86 

. Cadets 62 

The Polish IColo 11 

Polish-Llthuanian-BycloruPbian Oroup 7 

Moslem Group 9 

Total Liberals 115 

Bourgeois Dcraocrnls 
The Ttudovifc Group 14 

Working-Class Dcninrrals 

Social-Domocrals 13 

Total Democrats , . 27 

Noii-Paicisaus 27 

Grand total 437 

Thus there were two majorities in the Third Duma: 1) the Rights and 
the Ootobri3ta=268 out of 437 ; 2) The Octobrists and Liberals=120+ 
1X5=235 out of 437. Both majorities were counter-revolutionary. 


Nevskaya Zvezda No. 5, 
May 23 [10], 1912 



THE REVOLUTIONARY RISE 


The huge May Day strike of the proletariat of all Russia and the ac- 
companying street demonstrations, revolutionary proclamations, and revo- 
lutionary speeches to gatherings of workers, have clearly shown that Russia 
has entered the phase of a rise in the revolution. 

This rise has not come as a bolt from the blue. No, the way has been 
paved for it over a long period of time by all the conditions of Russian 
life, and the mass strikes in connection witii the Lena shootings* and May 
Day only marked its definite arrival. The temporary triumph of the coun- 
ter-revolution was attended by a decline in the mass struggle of the workers. 
The number of strikers gives, although only an approximate, yet an abso- 
lutely objective and precise idea of the extent of this struggle. 

During the ten years preceding the revolution, from 1895 to 1904, the 
average number of strikers was 43,000 per annum (in round figures) ; in 
1905—2,750,000, in 190(5—1,000,000, in 1907—750,000. The three years 
of the revolution were marked by a rise in the strike movement of the 
proletariat unparalleled anywhere in the world. Its decline, which began 
in 1906 and 1907, became definite in 1908, when there were 175,000 strik- 
ers. The coup d’etat of June 3, 1907, which restored the autocratic rule of 
the tsar in alliance with the Duma of the Black-Hundred landlords and 
commercial and indutetrial magnates, was the inevitable result of the flag- 
ging of ihe revolutionary energy of the masses. 

The three years 1908-10 were the period of the high tide of the Black- 
Hundred counter-revolution, of liberal bourgeois renegacy and of proletar- 
ian despondency and disintegration. The number of strikers steadily dropped- 
reai^ing 60,000 in 1909 and 50,000 in 1910. 

Hbwever, a marked change set in at the end of 1910. The demonstra- 
tions in connection with the death of Muromtsev the liberal and of Leo 
Tolstoy, and also the student movement, clearly indicated that a fresh 
breeze had begun to blow, that a change had taken place in the mood of 
the democratic masses. The year 1911 witnessed a gradual switching over 
on the part of the worker masses to an offensive; the number of strikers 

* Reference is to the Lena gold field workers who struck work in protest 
against the ruthless exploitation by the mine owners and were shot down by the 
tsarist troops on April 4, 1912. The ntassacre called forth a wave of political mass 
strikes and workers’ demonstations all over the country. — Ed, 
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rose to 100,000. Signs from various quarters indicate that the fatigue, the 
stupor generated by the triumph of the counter-revolution, is passing away, 
that once again the tendency is towards revolution. In summing up the 
situation, the All-Russian Conference held in January 1912 stated: 

“The commencement of a political revival is to be observed among 
wide sections of the democracy and, above all, among the proletariat. 
The workers’ strikes in 1910-11, the beginning of demonstrations and 
proletarian mass-meetings, the beginning of a movement among the 
urban bourgeois democrats (student strikes), etc. — are all manifesta- 
tions of the growing revolutionary sentiments among the masses against 
the Third-of-June regime.” (See the “Announcement” of the Confer- 
ence, p. 18.)* 

By the second quarter of this year these sentiments had become so pro- 
nounced that they manifested themselvds in actions on the part of the mass- 
es, and created a revohoioirutry rise. The course of events during the past 
year and a half shows with perfect clarity that there is nothing accidental 
in this rise, that its advent is quite natural, that it is an inevitability condi- 
tioned by the whole of Russia’s previous development. 

The Lena shootings served as the stimulus which transformed the rev- 
olutionary temper of the masses into a revolutionary revival of the masses. 
Nothing is more false than the liberal invention, which is repeated after the 
Liquidators by Trotsky and the Viemna Pravda, that "the struggle for the 
freedom of association is the basis of both the Lena tragedy and the power- 
ful response it found in the country.” Freedom of association was neither 
the specific nor the principal demand in the Lena strike. It was not the 
lade of the freedom of association that the Lena shootings revealed, but 
the lack of freedom — from provocation, the lack of rights in general, the 
lack of freedom from wholesale tyranny. 

The Lena shootings, as we have already made clear in the Sotsid-Demo- 
krat, No. 26, were an exact reflection of the entire regime of the Third-of- 
June monarchy. It was not the struggle for one of the rights of the prole- 
tariat — even though one of the cardinal, one of the most important rights— 
that was characteristic of the Lena events. What was characteristic of these 
events was the complete absence of elementary respect for law of any kind. 
The characteristic feature was that an agent provocateur, a spy, an Ohhrana 
agent, a menial of the tsar, resorted to mass shootings without any political 
reason whatever. It is precisely this general tyranny in Russian life, it is 
precisely the hopelessness and impoSimbility of waging a struggle for partic- 
ular rights, prec&ely this incorrigibility of the tsar’s monarchy and of its 
entire regime, that stood out so clearly against the background of the Lena 
events that they fired the masses with revolutionary ardour. 


* See “The Present Situation and the Tasks of the Party,” Lenin, Selected JFarfe, 
Eng. ed„ Vol. TV.— Ed. 
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The liberals have been straining every nerve to represent the Lena events 
and the May Day strikes as a trade union movement and a struggle for 
“rights.” But, to everyone who is not blinded by the liberal (and Liqui- 
datorist) controversies something different is obvious. What is obvious is 
the revolutionary character of the mass strike, especially emphasized by 
the St. Petersburg May Day proclamation, issued by various groups of 
Social-Democrats (and even by one group of Socialist-Revolutionary work- 
ers!), which we reprint in full in our news section, and which repeats 
the slogans advanced by the All-Russian Conference of the Russian Social- 
Democratic Labour Party in January 1912. 

For that matter, it is not even die slogans so much that provide the main 
corroboration of the revolutionary character of the strikes in connection 
with the Lena events and May Day. The slogans formulate what the facts 
show. The mass strikes spreading from district to district, their enormous 
growth, the rapidity with which they spread, the boldness of the workers, 
the greater frequency of mass meetings and revolutionary speeches, the 
demand to cancel the fines imposed for celebrating May Day, the combina- 
tion of the political and the economic strike, familiar to us from the time 
of the first Russian revolution — all these are obvious indications of the true 
character of the movement, namely, that it is a revolutionary rise of the 
masses. 

Let us recall the experience of 1905. Events show that the tradition of 
the revolutionary mass strike is alive among the workers and that the 
workers at once took up and revived this tradition. The strike wave of 
1905, unparalleled in die world, combining the political and economic 
strike, involved 810,000 strikers during the first, andt 1,277,000 during the 
last quarter of the year. According to approximate efetimates, the strikes 
in connection with the Lena events involved some 300,000 workeris, the 
May Day strikes — 400,000, and the strike movement still continues to grow. 
Every fresh issue of the newspapers — even of the liberal newspapers — 
brings news showing how the strike conflagration is spreading. The second 
quarter of 1912 is not quite over, yet even now we have definite indica- 
tions of the fact that, as regards the magnitude of the strike movement, the 
beginning of the revolutionary rise in 1912 is not lower but rather higher 
than the corresponding beginning in 1905! 

The Russian revolution was the first to develop on a large scale this 
proletarian method of agitation, of rousing and consolidating the masses 
and of drawing them into the struggle. Now the proletariat is applying 
this method once again and with an even firmer hand. No power on 
earth could achieve what the revolutionary vanguard of the proletariat is 
achieving by this method. A huge country, with a population of 150,000,000 
spread over a vast area, scattered, oppressed, deprived of all rights, igno- 
rant, fenced off from “evil influences” by a swarm of authorities, police, 
spies — the whole of this country is beginning to get into a ferment. The 
most backward strata, bath of the workers and of the peasants are 
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coming into direct or indirect contact with the strikers. Hundreds of 
thousands of revolutionary agitators are at once appearing on the scene, 
Their influence is infinitely increased by the fact that they are indissolubly 
connected with the rank and file, with the naasses, they remain in their 
ranks, fight for the most urgent needs of every worker’s family, combine 
with this immediate struggle for the daily economic needs their political 
protest and struggle against the monarchy. For counter-revolution has roused 
in millions and tens of millions of people a bitter hatred for the mon- 
archy, it has given them the rudiments of an understanding of the part 
played hy it, and now the slogan of the advanced woricers of the capital— 
Long live the democratic republic! — ^is making constant headway, spreading 
through thousands of channels, in the wake of every strike, reaching the 
backward strata, the remotest places, the “people,” “the depths of Russia”! 

Very characteristic is the dissertation on strikes by the liberal, Severya- 
nin, which was welcomed by the Russkiye Vyedomosti and approvingly re- 
printed in the Rech: 

“Have the workers any grounds for adding economic or any [!] 
demands to a May Day strike?” asks Mr. Severyain; and he ans- 
wers: “I make bold to think tlial they have none. Every economic 
strike can and must be begun only after a serious consideration of 
its chances of success. ... Thai is why more often than not it is un- 
reasonable to connect such strikes with May Day. ... It would bo even 
rather strange to do so; Here you are cclcbraiing the international 
workers’ holiday, and you lake the occasion to demand a ten per 
cent raise on calico of such and such grades.” 

This, is how the liberal reasons! And this piece of unexampled vulgarity, 
meanness and vileness is approvingly acoepled by the “best” liberal papers 
which claim to be democratic! 

The coarse greediness of a bourgeois, the vile cowardice of a counter- 
revolutionary — that is what is concealed behind the florid phrases of the 
liberal. He wants to safeguard the pockets of the employers. He wants an 
“orderly,” “harmless” demonstration in favour of the “right of associa- 
tion”! But the proletariat, instead of tliis, is drawing the masses into a 
revolutionary strike, which indissolubly links up politics with economics, 
a strike which wins the support of the most backward strata by the success 
of the struggle for an immediate improvement in the workers’ standard of 
life, and which, at the same time, rouses the people against the tsarist mon- 
archy. 

Yes, the experience of 1905 created a deep-rooted and great tradition of 
mass strikes. And it must not be forgotten to what these strikes in Russia 
lead. Stubborn mass strikes are indissolubly bound up in our country with 
armed insurrection. 

Let these words not he misinterpreted!. It is by no means a question of 
a call for an uprising. Such a call would be most unwise at this juncture. 
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It is a question of establishing the connection between strike movements 
and insurrection in Russia. 

How did the uprising grow in 1905? In the first place, mass strikes, 
demonstrations and meetings caused clashes between the populace and the 
police and troops to become more frequent. Secondly, the mass strikes roused 
the peasantry to a number of partial, sporaidic, semi-spontaneous upris- 
ings. Thirdly, the mass strikes very rapidly spread to the army and navy, 
causing clashes on economic grounds (the “bean” and similar “mutinies”) 
and, subsequently, insurrections. Fourthly, the counter-revolutionary forces 
themselves started civil war by pogroms, the beating up of democrats, etc. 

The Revolution of 1905 resulted in defeat not because it went “too far,” 
or because the December uprising was “artificial,” as is the opinion of 
the renegades among the liberals, etc. On die contrary, the cause of the 
defeat was that the uprising did not go far enough, that the consciousness 
of its necessity was not sufficiently widespread and was not thoroughly as- 
similated by the revolutionary classes, that the uprising was not unanimous, 
determined, organized, simultaneous, aggressive. 

Let us now see whether signs of a gathering uprising can be observed 
at the present time. In order not to be carried away by revolutionary 
enthusiasm, let us take the testimony of the Octobrists. The German Union 
of Octobrists in St, (Petersburg consists mainly of so-called “Left” and 
“constitutional” Octobrists, who are particularly popular among the Cadets, 
and who are most capable (in comparison with the other Octobrists and 
Cadets) of observing events “objectively,” without making it their aim to 
frighten the authorities with the prospect of revolution. 

The St. Petersburger Zeitung, the organ of these Octobrists, wrote the 
following in its weekly political review of May 6 [19] : 

“May has come. Regardless of the weather, this is usually not a 
very pleasant month for the inhabitants of the capital, because it be- 
gins with the proletarian ‘holiday.’ This year, with the impression of 
the Lena demonstrations still fresh in the minds of the workers. May 
Day was particularly dangerous. The atmosphere of the capital, satu- 
rated with all sorts of rumours about strikes and demonstrations, por- 
tended a conflagration. Our trusty police were perceptibly agitated; 
they organized searches, arrested some persons and held in readiness 
large posses to prevent street demonstrations. The fact that the police 
found nothing more clever to do than to raid the editorial offices of 
the workers’ papers and arrest their editors does not testify to a partic- 
ularly profound understanding of the wires by which the puppet regi- 
ments of the workers are pulled. Yet such wires exist. This is borne 
out by the disciplined character of the strike and by many other cir- 
cumstances. That is why this May Day strike, the biggest of all we have 
witnessed so far, is so ominous — some 100,000 or perhaps even 
150,000 workers of big and small workshops struck. It was only a 
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peaceful parade, but the solidarity of this army was remarkable. It 
was all the more ominous since, in addition to the recent excitement 
among the workers, other alarming symptoms were noted. On various 
naval vessels, sailors were arrested for conducting revolutionary propa- 
ganda, Judging by all the information which has found its way into 
the press, the situation is not very good on our naval vessels, which 
are not numerous as it is. . . . “Hie railwaymen are also giving cause 
for worry. Nowhere, it is true, did things reach the stage of even an 
attempt to organize a strike, but arrests, including such a significant 
case as the arrest of A. A. Ushakov, an assistant station master on 
the Nikolayevskaya Railway, show that a certain danger lurks 
there, too. 

“The revolutionary attempts of immature worker masses can, of 
course, have only a harmful efiEect on the result, of the forthcoming 
elections to the Duma. These attempts are the more unreasonable . . . 
in view of the appointment of Manukhin by the Tsar . . . and the 
passing of the workers’ insurance bill by the Council of the Em- 


Those are the reflections of a Uerman Octobrist. We, on our part, must 
remark that we have received precise first-hand information about the (sail- 
ors, and this information proves that the matter has been exaggerated and 
inflated by the Novoye Vremya, The Okhrana is obviously “working” in a 
provocative fashion. Premature attempts at an uprising would be utterly 
unwise. The working-class vanguard must understand that the principal 
requisite for a timely, i.e., successful, armed uprising in Russia is the sup- 
port of the working class by the democratic peasantry and the active parti- 
cipation of the armed forces. 

Mass strikes in revolutionary epochs have their objective logic. They 
scatter hundreds of thousands and millions of sparks in all directions — and 
all around there is inflammable material resulting from extreme bitter- 
ness, unprecedented starvation, boundless tyranny, shameleJss and cynical 
mockery at the “pauper,” the “muzhik,” the private soldier. Add to this 
the unbridled Jew-baiting and incitement to pogroms carried on by the 
Black-Hundreds and stealthily fostered and directed by the Court gang of 
the dull-witted and bloodthirsty Nidiolas Romanov. . . . “So it was, so it 
will be” — .these revealing words uttered by the Minister Makarov will re- 
bound to his own doom, to the doom of bis class and his landlord tsar! 

The rising revolutionary temper of the 'masses imposesi great and re- 
sponsible duties on every Social-Democratic worker, on every honest demo- 
crat. “Every possible support to the incipient movement of the masses 
[now we should say: the already launched revolutionary movement of the 
masses], which must be expanded on the basis of the slogans of the Party 
fully applied” — this is how the All-Russian Conference of the Russian 
Social-Democratic Labour Party defined these duties. The Party slogans — 
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a democratic republic, the eight-hour day, the confiscation of all ihe landed 
estates — ^must become the slogans of the entire democracy, the slogans of 
the peoples’ revolution. 

In order to support and extend the movement of the masses, we need 
organization and more organization. Without an illegal Party it is impos- 
sible to conduct this work, and it is quite useless engaging in idle talk about 
it. In supporting and extending the onslaught of the masses we must care- 
fully take into account the experience of 1905, and while explaining the 
need for and inevitability of an uprising, we must warn against and put 
a restraining hand upon premature attempts. The growth of mass strikes, 
the enlistment of other classes in the struggle, the state of the organiza- 
tions, the temper of the masses — all this will of iteelf indicate the moment 
when it will be necessary for all forces to unite in a unanimous, determined, 
aggressive, supremely bold onslaught of the revolution upon the tsarist 
monarchy. 

Without a victorious revolution there will be no freedom in Russia. 

Without the overthrow of the tsarist monarchy by a proletarian and peas- 
ant uprising, there will be no victorious revolution in Russia. 


SotsiaUDemokrat No. 27, 
June 17 [4], 1912 



TWO UTOPIAS 

Utopia is a Greek word, composed o£ “u” meaning “no” and “topos” 
meaning “place.” Utopia means no place; it is a fantasy or invention, 
a place in Fairyland. 

In politics utopia is a wish that can never come true, neither now nor 
hereafter — a wish that is not based on social forces and that derives no 
strength from the growth and the development of political, class forces. 

The less freedom there is in a country, the scantier the manifestations of 
open class struggle and the lower the standard of enlightenment of the 
masses, the more easily will political utopias usually arise and the longer 
will they persist. 

In contemporary Russia two kinds of political utopias have persisted 
most and, because of their attractiveness, have exerted a certain influence 
over the masses. These are the liberal utopia and the Narodnik utopia. 

The liberal utopia consists in the belief that it is possible to secure im- 
provements in Russia, in its political liberty and in the position of the 
working people, peacefully and harmoniously, without offending anyone, 
without removing the Purishkeviches, without ruthless, consistent class 
struggle. This is the utopia of peace between a free Russia and the Purish- 
keviches. 

The Narodnik utopia is the dream of the Narodnik intellectuals and the 
Trudovik peasants who conceive it possible that a new and just division 
of the land can abolish the power and rule of capital and do away with 
wage slavery, or who imagine that a “just,” “equalitarian” division of the 
land can be maintained under capitalism, under the rule of money, under 
commodity production. 

What engenders these utopias and why their fairly strong persistence 
in contemporary Russia? 

They are engendered by the interests of the classes which fight the old 
order, serfdom, disfranchisement — ^in a word, wliich “fight the Purishke- 
viches” and which do not occupy an independent position in this fight. 
Utopias, daydreaming, are engendered by this non-independence, this weak- 
ness. A propensity for daydreaming is the lot of the weak. 

The liberal bourgeoisie in general and the liberal-bourgeois intelli- 
gentsia in particular cannot but aspire to liberty and a reign of law. 
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because wilbout these the domination of the bourgeoisie is not complete, 
is not undivided, not guaranteed. But the bourgeoisie is more afraid of the 
movement of the masses than of reaction. Hence, the striking, incredible 
weakness of the liberals in politics, their absolute impotence. Hence the 
endless equivocations and falsehoods, hypocrisy and cowardly evasion 
in the entire policy of the liberals, who must play at democracy to get 
the masses on their side but who at the same time are profoundly anti- 
democratic, profoundly hostile to the movement of the masses, to iheir 
initiative, their way of “storming Heaven,” as Marx once expressed him- , 
self with regard to one of the mass movements in Europe during the last 
century.* 

The utopia of the liberalts is a utopia of impotence in the matter of the 
political emancipation of Russia, a utopia of the sdf -interested money- 
bags who want to share “peacefully” in the privileges of the Purishkeviches 
and pass off this noble desire as the theory of the “peaceful” victory of 
Russian democracy. Liberal utopianism means daydreaming about how 
to beat the Purislikeviches without inflicting defeat upon them, how to 
smash them without hurting them. Such a utopia is clearly harmful not 
only because it is a utopia but also because it corrupts the democratic 
consciousness of the masses. Masses that believe in this utopia will never 
attain liberty; such masses are not worthy of liberty; such masses fully 
deserve to be made the laughing stock of the Purishkeviches. 

The utopia of the Narodniks and Trudoviks is a daydream of the petty 
proprietors, who stand midway between the capitalists and the wage work- 
ers, on illusion that wage slavery can be abolished without a class struggle. 
When the question of economic emancipation will be as proximate, as im- 
mediate, as urgent for Russia as the question of political emancipation is 
today, the utopia of the Narodniks will prove no less harmful than the 
utopia of the liberals. 

But Russia is today still in the period of her bourgeois and not her 
proletarian transformation; it is not the question of the economic emanci- 
pation of the proletariat that has become supremely mature, but the ques- 
tion of political emancipation, i.e. (at bottom) the quesRon of complete 
bourgeois liberty. 

And in the latter question the utopia of the Narodniks plays a peculiar 
historical role. This utopia, which is such with regard to fhe economic 
consequence that ought (and would) follow upon a new division of the 
land, is a concomitant and symptom qf the great, mass democratic up'sur- 
gence of the peasant millions, i.e., the millions that constitute the majority 
of the population in bourgeois-feudal, contemporary Russia, (In a purely 
bourgeois Russia, as in purely bourgeois Europe, the peasantry will not 
form the majority of the population.) 


Marx uses this expression in his letter to Kugelmann, dated April 12, 1871, in 
characterizing the Paris Communards. — Ed. 
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The utopia ol the liberals corrupts the democratic consciousness of the 
masses. The utopia of the Narodniks, while coiTupting their Socialist 
consciousness, is a concomitant, a symptom, and to a certain 
an index of their democratic upsurgence. 

The dialectics of history is such that the Narodniks and the Trudoviks 
propose and advocate as an anti-capitalist remedy a thoroughgoing capitalist 
measure of maximum consistency in the domain of the agrarian question in 
Russia. An “equalitarian” new division of the land is utopian, but the 
oompletest possible rupture, so necessary for a new division, with all the 
old forms of landownership — ^both the landlord, the allotment and the 
“government” forms of ownership— is the most necessary, economically most 
progressive and, for a state like Russia, most urgent measure in the direction 
of bourgeois democracy. Let us recall here Engels* admirable dictum: 

“What formally may be economically incorrect, may all the aamp 
be correct from, the point of view of world history.” 

Engels laid down this profound proposition in reference to utopian 
Socialism; formally this Socialism was economically “incorrect.” This 
Socialism was “incorrect” when it declared that surplus value was an injus- 
tice from the point of view of the laws of exchange. As against this Socialihm 
the theoreticians of bourgeois political economy were formally right, from 
the point of view of economics, for the surplus value is derived from die 
laws of exchange quite “naturally,” quite “justly.” 

But utopian Socialism was right from the point of view of world history, 
as it was a symptom, an index, a herald of the class which, born of capital- 
ism, has by now, the beginning of the twentieth century, become a mass 
force capable of putting an end to capitalism and irresistibly proceeding in 
that direction, 

Engels’ profound proposition must be borne in mind when evaluating 
present-day Narodnik or Trudovik utopias in Russia (and penrhaps not only 
in Russia but in a whole number of Asiatic countries having bourgeois 
revolutions in the twentieth century). 

Narodnik democracy, which formally is incorrect from the economic point 
of view, is a verity from the historical point of view; this democracy, while 
incorrect in its quality of a Socialist utopia, is a verity of that peculiar, 
historically conditioned danocratic struggle of the peasant masses which is 
an inseparable element of the bourgeois transformation and a condition of 
its ‘complete victory. 

The liberal utopia disaccustoms the peasant masses to fighting. The 
Narodnik utopia expresses their eagerness to fight, but holds out the prom- 
ise of a million blessings in case of victory while in actual fact this victory 
will yield them only a hundred. But is it not natural that the millions who 
are out to fight, who for ages have lived in unheard-of ignorance, distress 
and poverty, dirt, abandonment and downtroddenness, should magnify ten- 
fold the fruits of a prospective victory? 
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The liberal utopia is a veil to cover up the selfish desires of the new 
exploiters to share in the privileges of the old exploiters. The Narodnik 
utopia is an expression of the aspiration of the toiling millions of the petty 
bourgeoisie to make a clean sweep of the old, feudal exploiters, and voices 
the false hope that the new, capitalist exploiters can be got rid of “at one 
and the same time.” 


Clearly the^ Marxists, who are opposed to all utopias, of whatever kind 
they be, must defend the independence of the class which can fight feu- 
dalism vfith supreme devotion for the very reason that it is not “caught” 
even one hundredth os much in the vice of properly interests as is the 
bourgeoisie, which makes the latter an only half-hearted opponent and 
oftentimes an ally of the feudals. The peasants are “caught” in the vice 
of small commodity production; with a favourable- conjuncture of histor- 
ical circiunstances they can achieve the most complete abolition of feudalism, 
but they will always inevitably, and not accidentally, manifest a certain 
degree of vacillation between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, between 
liberalism and Marxism. 

Clearly the Marxists must carefully separate the shell of the Narodnik 
utopias from their sound and valuable kernel — ^the sincere, resolute, militant 
democracy of the peasant masses. 

In the old Marxian literature of the 'mghties one can find systematic 
efforts to separate this valuable democratic kernel. Some day historians will 
study these efforts systematically and trace their connection with what in 
the first decade of the twentieth century was given the name of “Bolshevism.” 


Written in October 1912, 

First published in 1924 

in No. 1 of the magazine Zhizn 



BIG LANDLORD AND SMALL PEASANT 
LANDOWNERSHIP IN RUSSIA 


In connection with the recent anniversary of February 19, 1861,* a 
reminder of the present distribution of land in European Russia will not be 
inappropriate. 

The last official statistics of the distribution of land in European Russia 
were published by the Ministry of the Interior and relate to 1905. 

According to these statistics there were (in round numbers) about 30,000 
big landlords, each owning over 500 dessiatins, and between them they 
owned about 70,000,000- dessiatina; 



An equal area of land was owned by some 10,000,000 poor peasant 
households. 

On an average, therefore, for each big landlord there are about 330 poor 
peasant families, and while each peasant family owns 7 (seven) dessiatins, 
each big landlord owns 2,300 {two thousand three hundred) dessiatins. 


* February 19, 1861 — ^the date on wbioh the tsar’s manifesto on abolition of 
serfdom was publiriied. — Ed, 
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To make this graphically clear we print the above diagram. 

The large white rectangle in the centre represents the estate of a big 
landlord. The small squares surrounding it represent the small peasant 
holdings: 

In all, there are 324 squares, and the area of the large white rectangle 
is equivalent to 320 squares. 

Pravda No. 51 (255), 

Mard) 15 [2], 1913 



BACKWARD EUROPE AND ADVANCED ASIA 


The conjunction of these words seems paradoxical. Who does not know 
that Europe is advanced and Asia backward? But the words taken for the 
title for this article contain a bitter truth. 

In civilized and advanced Europe, with its brilliantly developed tviaftluVft 
industry, its rich all-round culture and its constitution, a historical moment 
has supervened when the commanding bourgeoisie, out of fear for the growth 
and increasing strength of the proletariat, is supporting everything back- 
ward, effete and mediaeval. The obsolescent bourgeoisie is combining with 
all obsolete and obsolescent forces in order to preserve tottering wage 
slavery. 

Advanced Europe is commanded by a bourgeoisie wbicli supports every- 
thing backward. Europe is advanced today not thanks to, but in spite of 
the bourgeoisie, for the proletariat alone to adding to the million-strong 
army of champions of a better future, it alone is preserving and propagat- 
ing implacable enmity towards backwardness, savagery, privilege, slavery 
and the humiliation of man by man. 

In “advanced” Europe, the sole advanced class is thb proletariat. The 
living bourgeoisie, on the other hand, is prepared to go to any length of 
savagery, brutality and crime in order to preserve capitalist slavery, which 
is perishing. 

(And a more striking example of this decay of the entire European 
bo-urgeoisie can scarcely be cited than the support it is lending to reacdon 
in Asia on behalf of the selfish aims of the financial dealers and capitalist 
swindlers. 

Everywhere in Asia a mighty democratic movement is growing, spreading 
and gaining in strength. There the bourgeoisie is still sidbig with the people 
against reaction. Hundreds of millions of people are awakening to life, 
light and liberty. What delight this world movement is arousing in the 
hearts of all class-conscious workers, who know that the path to collectivism 
lies throu^ democracy! What sympathy all honest democrats cherish for 
young Asia! 

And “advanced” Europe? It is plundering China and helping the foes 
of democracy, the foes of liberty in China! 

Here is a simple but instructive little calculation. The new Chinese loan 
has been concluded astdnst Chinese dmnocraoy; “Europe” is for Yvtian Shih- 
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kai, who is paving the way for a military dictatorship. Why is it for 'him? 
Because of a profitable little deal. The loan has been concluded for a sum 
of about 250,000,000 rubles, at the rate of 84 per 100. That means that the 
bourgeois of “Europe” will pay the Chinese 210,000,000 rubles, but will 
take from the public 225,000,000 rubles. There you have at one stroke a 
pure profit of fifteen million rubles in a few weeks! “Purei’ profit, indeed, 
is it not? 

But what if the Chinese people do not recognize the loan? China, after 
all is a republic, and the majority in parliament are against the loan. 

Oh, then “advanced” Europe will cry “civilization,” “order,” “cul- 
ture” and “country”! Then it will set the guns in motion and crush the 
republic of “backward” Asia, in alliance with the adventurer, traitor and 
friend of reaction. Yuan Shih-kai! 

All commanding Europe, all the European bourgeoisie is in allianee with 
all the forces of reaction and mediaevalism in China. 

But on the other hand, all young Asia, that is, the hundreds of millions 
of toilers in Asia, have a reliable ally in the shape of the proletariat of all 
the civilized countries. No force on earth can prevent its victory, which will 
liberate both the peoples of Europe and the peoples of Asia. 


Pravda No. 113 (317), 
May 31 [18], 1913 



THE RIGHT OF NATIONS TO SELF-DETERMINATION 


Point 9 of the program of the Russian Marxists, which deafe with the 
right of nations to self-determination, has gjven rise lately (as we have 
already pointed out in Prosveshchetdye) to a regular crusade of the oppor- 
tunists. The Russian Liquidator Semkovblcy in the St. Petersburg Liqui- 
datorist newspaper, the Bundist Liebmann and the Ukrainian Social-National- 
ist Yurkevich in their respective journals, severely came down upon this 
point and treated it with an air of supreme contempt. There is no doubt 
that this “twelve languages invaSsion” of opportunism into our Marxian 
program da closely connected with present-day nationalistic vacillations in 
general. Hence, we think that a detailed analysis of this question is oppor- 
tune. We shall only observe that none of the above-mentioned oppoitunists 
hate adduced a single independent argument; all of them merely repeat what 
was said by Rosa Luxemburg"’’ in her long Polish article of 1908-09, “The 
National Question and Autonomy.” In our exposition we shall deal mainly 
with the “original” arguments of this last-named author. 


I. WHAT IS SELF-DETERMINATION OF NATIONS? 

Naturally, this is the first question to arise when any attempt is made to 
coiteider what is called self-determination in a Marxian way. What is meant 
by that term? Should we seek for an answer in legal definitions deduced 
from aU sorts of “general concepts” of law? Or should we seek an answer 
in the historical and economic study of the national movements? 

It not surprising tKkt the Semkovskys, Liebmanns and Yurkeviches did 
not even think of raising this question, but limited themselves merely to 
sneering about the “obscurity” of the Marxian program, apparently not 


•_Roaa Luxemburg (1871-1919) — a prominent figure in the Polidi and German 
Social-Democratic movement, one of the founders of the Communist Party of Germany, 
a pasmonate revolutionary and tireless champion of the cause of the working class. 
Lenin, had a high opinion of the services Rosa Luxemburg rendered to the iutema- 
tional working-class movement but at the same time sharply criticized her semi- 
Mendevik position on a number of important questions of revolutionary Marxism, 
particularly the national question.— 
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knowing in their simplicity that self-determination of nations is dealt with 
not only an the Russian program of 1903, hut also in the resolution of the 
London International Congress of 1896 (with which I shall deal in detail 
in the proper place). What is surprising is the fact that Rosa Luxemburg, 
who declaims a great deal about the alleged abstract and metaphysical nature 
of the point in question should herself succumb to the sin of abstraction and 
metaphysics. It is Rosa Luxemburg herself who is continually straying into 
generalities about self-determination (including the very amusing speculation 
on the question of how the will of the nation is to be ascertained), without 
anywhere clearly and precisely addng herself whether the issue is deter- 
mined by juridical definitions or by the experience of the national move- 
ments throughout the world. 

A precise formulation of this question, which a Marxist cannot avoid, 
would at once have shaken nine-tenths of Rosa Luxemburg’s arguments. 
This is not the first time national movements have arisen in Russia, nor 
are they peculiar to Russia alone. Throughout the world, the period of the 
final victory of capitalism over feudalism has been linked up with national 
movements. The economic basis of these movements is the fact that in order 
to achieve complete victory for commodity production the bourgeoisie must 
capture the home market, must have politically united territories with a 
population speaking the same language, and all obstacles to the development 
of this language and to its consolidation in literature musft be removed. 
Language is the most important means of human intercourse. Unity of lan- 
guage and its unimpeded development are most important coftditions for 
genuinely free and extensive commercial intercourse on a scale commen- 
surate with modern capitalism, for a free and broad grouping of the popula- 
tion in all its separate classses and lastly, for the establishment of close 
connection between the market and each and every proprietor, big or little, 
seller and buyer. 

Therefore, the tendency of every national movement is towards the forma- 
tion of natioml states, under which these requirements of modern capitalism 
are best satisfied. The profoundest economic factors drive towards this goal, 
and therefore, for the whole of Western Europe, nay, for the entire civilized 
world, the typical, normal state for the capitalist period is the national state. 

Consequently, if we want to learn the meaning of self-determination of 
nations not by juggling with legal definitions, or “inventing” abstract defini- 
tions, 'hut hy examining the historical and economic conditions of the na- 
tional movements, we shall inevitably reach the conclusion that self-deter- 
mination of nations means the political separation of these nations from 
alien national bodies, the formation of an independent national state. 

Later on, we shall see still other reasons why it would be incorrect to 
understand the right to self-determination to mean anything hut the right 
to separate state existence. At present, we must deal with Rosa Luxemburg’s 
efforts to “dismiss” the unavoidable conclusion that the striving to form a 
national state rests on deep economic foundations. 
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Rosa Luxemburg is quite familiar mth Kanlsky’s pamphlet Nadondity 
and IntemationalUy. (Supplement to Die Neud Zeit, No, 1, 1907-08 j Russian 
translation in the magazine Natuihnaya Mysl [Scieraific Thought'll Riga, 
1910.) She knows that Kautsky, after carefully analysing the question of 
the national state in Chapter Four of that pamphlet, arrived at the conclusion 
that Otto Bauer “underestimates the force of the urge to create a TmtjnTi fl] 
state” (p. 23). Rosa Luxemburg herself quotes the following words of 
Kaulsky: “The national state is the form of state that is most suitable for' 
present-day conditions” (i.e,, capitalist, civilized, economically progressive 
conditions, as distinguished from mediaeval, pre-capitalist, etc.), “it ite the 
form in which it can best fulfil its functions” {i.e., the function of securing 
the freest, widest and speediest development of capitalism). We must add 
to this a still more precise concluding remark by Kautsky: heterogeneous 
nation stales (what are called nationality states as distinguished from national 
stales) are “always states whose internal constitution has for some reason 
or other remained abnormal or underdeveloped” (backward) . Needless to say, 
Kaulsky speaks of abnormality exclusively in the sense of lack of conformity 
with what is best adapted to the requirements of developing capitalism. 

The question now is, how did Rosa Luxemburg treat Kautsky’s historical, 
economic conclusions on this point? Are they right or wrong? Is Kauldcy 
right in his historioar-economic theory, or is Bauer, whose theory has a 
psychological basis? What is the connection between Bauer’s undoubted 
“national opportunism,” his defence of cultural-national autonomy, his na- 
tionalistic infatuation (“hero and there an emphasis on the national aspect,” 
as Kautsky put it), his “enormous exaggeration of the national aspect 
and complete oblivion to the international aspect” (Kautsky) — and his 
underestimation of the urge to create a national state? 

Rosa Luxemburg did not even raise this question. She failed to notice 
this connection. She did not weigh the totaUty of Bauer’s theoretical views. 
She did not even draw a contrast between the historical-economic and the 
psychological theory of the national question. She confined herself to the 
following remarks in criticism of Kautsky: 

“This ‘best’ national state is only an abstraction, which can easily 
be developed and defended theoretically, but which does not correspond 
to reality.” (Przeglqd Socjal-Demokratyczny [Social-Democratic 
Review], 1908, No. 6, p. 499.) 

And in corroboration of this bold statement there follow arguments to the 
effect that the “right to self-determination” of small nations is rendered 
illusory by the development of the great capitalist powers and 6y 
imperialism. 

“Can one seriously speak,” exclaims Rosa Luxemburg, “about die 
‘self-determination’ of the formally independent -Montenegrins, Bulgar 
ians, Rumanians, Serbs, Greeks, partly even the Swiss, whose inde 
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pendence is itself a result of the political struggle and the diplomatic 
game of the ‘Concert of Europe’ ”?! (P. 500.) 

The state that best suits the conditions is “not a national stale, as Kautsky 
believes, but a predatory state,” Several score of figures are quoted relating 
to the size of British, French and other colonies. 

Reading such arguments one cannot help marvelling how the author 
contrived not to understand what’s whatl To teach Kautsky with a serious 
mien that small states are economically dependent on big ones, that a struggle 
is going on between the bourgeois slates for the predatory suppression of 
other nations, that imperialism and colonies exist — savours of ridiculously 
childish attempts to be clever, for all this is altogether irrelevant to the 
subject. Not only small states, but even Russia, for example, is economically 
entirely dependent on the power of the imperialist finance capital of the 
“rich" bourgeois countries. Not only the miniature Balkan states, Hut even 
America in the nineteenth century was economically a colony of Europe, as 
Marx pointed out in Capital. Kautsky, and every Marxist, is well aware of 
this, of course, but it has nothing whatever to do with the question of na- 
tional movements and the national state. 

For the question of the political self-determination of nations in bour- 
geois society, and of their independence as states, Rosa Luxemburg has 
substituted the question of their economic independence. This is as intel- 
ligent as if someone, in discussing the demand in the program for the 
supremacy of parliament, i,e,, the assembly of people’s representatives, in 
a bourgeois state, were to expound the perfectly correct conviction that big 
capital is supreme under any regime in a bourgeois country. 

There is no doubt that the greater part of Asia, the most populous part 
of the world, consists either of colonies of the “Great Powers” or of states 
which are extremely dependent and oppressed as nations. But does this 
commonly known circumstance in any way shake the undoubted fact that 
in Asia itself the conditions for the most complete development of com- 
modity production, for the freest, widest and speediest growth of capitalism, 
have been created only in Japan, i.e., only in an independent national state? 
This state is a bourgeois state, therefore, it, itself, has begun to oppress 
other nations and to enslave colonies. We cannot hay whether Asia will 
have time before the downfall of capitalism to become crystallized into a 
system of independent national states, like Europe; but it remains an un- 
disputed fact lhat capitalism, having awakened Asia, has called forth na- 
tional movements everywhere in that continent, too; that the tendency of 
these movements is towards the creation of national states there; that the 
best conditions for the development of capitalism are ensured precisely by 
such states. The example of Asia speaks in favour of Kautsky and against 
Rosa Luxemburg. 

The example of the Balkan states also speaks against her, for everyone 
can see now that the best conditions for the development of capitalism in 
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the Balkans are created precisely in proportion to the creation of independent 
national states in that peninsula. 

Therefore, Rosa Luxemburg notwithstanding, the example of the whole 
of progressive, civilized mankind, the example of the Balkans and the 
example of Asia prove that Kautsky’s proposition is absolutely correct: the 
national state is the rule and the “norm” of capitalism; the heterogeneous 
nation state represents backwardness, or is an exception. From the standpoint 
of national relations, the best conditions for the development of capitalism 
are undoubtedly provided by the national state. This does not TtiRnn, of 
course, that such a slate, while retaining bourgeois relations, "could avert 
the exploitation and oppression of nations. It only means that Marxists 
cannot ignore. the powerful economic factors that give rise to the aspiration 
to create national states. It means that “self-determination of nations” in the 
program of the Marxists cannot, from a historical-economic point of view, 
have any other meaning than political self-determination, political independ- 
ence, the formation of a national state. 

On what conditions the bourgeois-democratic demand for a “national 
state” is to be supported from a Marxian, f.e., class proletarian, point of 
view will be dealt with in detail latm: on. At present we confine ourselves to 
the definition of the concept “self-determination” and must only note that 
Rosa Luxemburg knows what this concept means (“national stale”) , whereas 
her opportunist partisans, the Liobmanns, the Semkovdeys, the Yurkeviches 
do not even know that! 


11. THE CONCRETE HISTORICAL PRESENTATION 
OF THE QUESTION 

The categorical demand of Marxian theory in examining any social 
question is that the question be formulated within definite historical limits, 
and if it refers to a particular country (e.g., the national program for a 
given country) , that the specific features that distinguish that country from 
others within the same historical epoch be taken into account. 

What does this categorical demand of Marxism imply as regards the 
question we are discussing? 

First of all, it implies that a strict distinction must be drawn between 
two periods of capitalism, which differ radically from each other as far 
as the national movement is concerned. On the one hand, the period of the 
downfall of feudalism and absolutism, the period of the formation of bour- 
geois-democratic society and states, when the national movements lor the 
first time become mass movements and in one way or another draw dl 
classes of the population into politics by means of the press, participation 
in representative institutions, etc. On the other hand, we have the period 
of definitely-crystallized capitalist states with a long-e!stablished constitu- 
tional regime, with a strongly developed antagonism between the proletariat 
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and the bourgeoisie — ^ihe period that may be called the eve of the downfall 
of capitalism. 

The typical features of the first period are the awakening of national 
movcmenla and the drawing of the peasants, the naost numerous and the 
most “sluggish” section of the population, into these movements, in con- 
nection with the struggle for political liberty in general and for national 
rights in particular. The typical feature of the second period are jhe ab- 
sence of mass bourgeois-democratic movements; the fact that developed 
capitalism, while bringing the nations that have already been fully drawn 
into commercial intercourse closer together and causing them to intermingle 
to an increasing degree, pushes into the forefront the antagonism between 
internationally united capital and the international labour movement. 

Of course, the two periods cannot be s^arated into watertight compart- 
ments; they are connected by numerous transitional links, while the var- 
ious countries differ from each othmr in the rapidity of their national 
development, in national composition and distribution of their population, 
and so forth. The Marxists of a given country cannot proceed to draw up 
their national program without taking into account all these general histor- 
ical and concrete stale conditions. 

And it is just here that we come up against the weakest point in the 
arguments of Rosa Luxemburg. With exti-aordinary zeal she embellishes 
her article with a collection of “strong” .words against point 9 of our 
program, declaring it to he “sweeping,” “a platitude,” “a metaphysical 
phrase,” and so on ad infinUum. It would he natural to expect that an 
author who so magnificently condemns metaphysics (in the Marxian sense, 
i,e., anti-dialectics) and empty abstractions would set us an example of how 
to make a concrete historical analysis of the question. We are discussing 
the national program of the Marxists of a definite country — Russia, in a 
definite period — the beginning of the twentieth century. But does Rosa 
Luxemburg raise the question as to what historical pmiod' Russia is passing 
through, as to what are the concrete specific features of the national ques- 
tion and the national movements of that particular country in that particular 
period? 

No! She says absolutely nothing about it! In her work you will not 
find even the hint of an analysis of bow the national question stands in 
Russia in the present historical period, or of the specific features of Russia 
in this particular respect! 

We are told that the njitional question stands differently in the Balkans 
than in Ireland; that Marx appraised the Polish and Gzec^ national move- 
ments in the concrete conditions of 1848 in this way (a page of excerpts 
from Marx) ; that Engels appraised the struggle of the forest cantons of 
Switzerland against Austria and the battle of Morgarten which took place 
in 1315 in that way (a page of quotations from Engels with Kautsky’s 
commentaries on them) ; that Lassalle regarded the peasant war in Ger- 
many of the sixteenth century as reactionary, etc. 
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It cannot be said that these remarks and quotations are remarkable for 
their novelty, but, at all evente, it is interesting for the reader to recall 
again and again precisely how Marx, Engels and Lassalle approached the 
analysis of concrete historical questions in individual countries. And a perus- 
al of these instructive quotations from Marx and Engels reveals most strik- 
ingly the ridiculous position Rosa Luxemburg has placed herself in. Elo- 
quently and angrily she preaches the need for a concrete historical analysis 
of the national question in various countries at various periods; but she 
makes not the slightest attempt to determine through what historical stage 
in the development of capitalism Russia is passing at the beginning of the 
twentieth century or the specific features of the national question in this 
country. Rosa Luxemburg gives examples of how others have treated the 
question in a Marxian fashion, as if deliberately stressing how often good 
intentions pave the road to hell, how often good counsels cover up unwill- 
ingness or inability to follow these counsels in practice. 

Here is one of her edifying comparisons. In protesting against the de- 
mand for the independence of Poland, Rosa Luxemburg refers to her work 
of 1893, in which she demonstrated the rapid “industrial development of 
Poland” and the sale of the latter’s manufactured goods in Russia. Needless 
to say, no conclusion whatever can bo drawn from this on the question of 
the right to self-determination; it only proves the disappearance of the old, 
squire-ridden Poland, etc. But Rosa Luxemburg always imperceptibly pass- 
es on to the conclusion that among the factors that unite Russia and Poland, 
the purely economic factors of modern capitalist relations now predo- 
minate. 

Then our Rosa passes on to the question of autonomy, and though tier 
article is entitled “The National Question and Autonomy,” in general, she 
begins to argue that the Kingdom of Poland has an exclusive right to auton- 
omy (c/. Pro^veshcheniye, 1913, No. 12). In order to support the right of 
Poland to autonomy, Rosa Luxemburg evidently judges the slate system 
of Russia by its economic and political and sociological characteristics and 
everyday life — totality of traits, which produce the concept “Asiatic 
despotism.” (Przeglqd, No. 12, p. 137.) 

It is common Imowledge that a state system of that type possesses great 
stability in those cases where completely patriarchal pre-capitalist traits 
are predominant in the economic system and where commodity production 
and class differentiation are hardly developed. If, however, in a country 
where the state system hears a vay distinct pre-capitalist character, there 
is a nationally delimited region where capitalism is rapidly developing, 
then the more rapidly that capitalism develops, the greater will be the 
antagonism between it and the pre-capitalist state system, and the more 
probably will the more progressive region separate from the whole — ^with 
which it is connected not by “modem capitalistic,” but by “Asiatic-des- 
potic” ties. 

Thus, Rosa Luxemburg’s reasoning is faulty even on the question of the 
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social structure of the goveruruent in Russia in relation to bourgeois Po- 
land; and she does not even raise the question of the concrete, historical, 
specific features of the national movements in Russia, 

This question we must deal with. 


III. THE CONCRETE SPECIFIC FEATURES OF THE NATIONAL 
QUESTION IN RUSSIA AND RUSSIA’S BOURGEOIS-DEMOCRATIC 

REFORMATION 

“In spite of the elasticity of the principle of ‘the right of nations 
to self-determination,’ which is a mere platitude, being, obviously, 
equally applicable not only to the nations inhabiting Russia, but also 
to the nations inhabiting Germany and Austria, Switzerland and Swed- 
en, America and Australia, we do not find it in the programs of any 
of the present-day Socialist parties. . . (Przeglqd, No. 6, p. 483.) 

This is what Rosa Luxemburg writes at the very beginning of her crusade 
against point 9 of the Marxists’ program. In trying to foist on us the con- 
ception of this point in the program as a “mere platitude” Rosa Luxem- 
burg herself falls victim to this error, alleging with amusing audacity that 
this point is “obviously, equally applicable” to Russia, Germany, etc. 

Obviously, we reply, Rosa Luxemburg decided to make her article a 
collection of errors in logic suitable for schoolboy exercises. For Rosa 
Luxemburg’s tirade is absolute nonsense and a mockery of the historically 
concrete presentation of the question. 

Interpreting the Marxian program in a Marxian and not in a childish 
way, it is very easy to surmiSse that it refers to bourgeois-democratic nation- 
al movements. If that is the case, and it undoubtedly is the case, it is 
“obvious” that this program “sweepingly,” as a “platitude,” etc., refers to 
all instances of bourgeois-democratic national movements. And had Rosa 
Luxemburg given the slightest thought to this, she would have come to 
the no leas obvious conclusion that our program refers only to cases where 
such a movement is actually in existence. 

Had she pondered over these obvious considerations, Rosa Luxemburg 
would have easily perceived what nonsense she was uttering. In accusing 
us of uttering a “platitude” she uses against us the argument that no men- 
tion is made of the right to self-determination in the programs of those 
countries where there are no bourgeois-democratic national movements! A 
remarkably clever argument! 

A comparison of the political and economic development of various 
countries as well as of the Marxian programs is of enormous importance 
from the standpoint of Marxism, for there can be no doubt that all modern 
states are of the some capitalist nature and are subject to the same law of 
development. But such a comparison must be drawn in a sensible way. The 
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elementary condition required for this is the elucidation of the question 
of whether the historical periods of the development of the countries com- 
pared are at all comparable. For instance, only absolute ignoramuses (such 
as Prince E. Trubetskoy in Russkaya Mysl [Russian Thought] ) are capable 
of “comparing” the agrarian program of the Russian Marxist with those 
of Western Europe, for our program answers the question regarding a 
bourgeois-democratic agrarian reformation, whereas in the Western coun- 
tries no such question exists. 

The same applies to the national question. In most Western countries 
this question was settled long ago. It is ridiculous to seek in the programs 
of Western Europe for an answer to non-existent queslions. Rosa Luxem- 
burg has lost sight of the most important thing here, viz., the difference 
between countries where the bourgeois-democratic reformation has long been 
completed and those where it has not yet been completed. 

This Kference is the crux of the matter. Her complete disregard of 
this difference transforms Rosa Luxemburg’s exceedingly long article into 
a collection of empty, meaningless platitudes. 

In Western, continental Europe, the period of the bourgeois-democratic 
revolutions embraces a fairly definite portion of lime, approximately from 
1789 to 1871. This was precisely the period of national movements and the 
creation of national states. When this period drew to a close Western 
Europe had been transformed into a settled system of bourgeois states, 
which, as a general rule, were national uniform states. Therefore, to seek 
the right of self-determination in the programs of present-day West-Eu- 
ropean Socialists is to betray one’s ignorance of the ABC of Marxism. 

In Eastern Europe and in Asia the period of bourgeois-democratic revo- 
lutions only began in 1905. The revolutions in Russia, Persia, Turkey and 
China, the wars in the Balkans, such is the chain of world events of our 
period in our “Orient.” And only the blind can fail to see in this chain 
of events the awakening of a whole series of bourgeois-democratic national 
movements, striving to create nationally independent and nationally uni- 
form states. It is precisely and solely because Russia and the neighbouring 
cormtries are passing through this period that we require an item in our 
program on the right of nations to self-determination. 

But let us continue the quotation from Rosa Luxemburg’s article a little 
further. She writes: 

“In particular, the program of a party which is operating in a state 
with an extremely mixed national composition and for which the na- 
tional question is a matter of first-rate importance — ^the program of 
the Austrian Social-Democratic Party — does not contain the principle 
of the right of nations to self-determination.” {Ibid.) 

Thus, an attempt is made to convince the reader by the example of 
Ausltia “in particular.” Let us see whether this example is a reasonable 
one by etqamining this definite historical case. 



THE RIGHT OP NATIONS TO SELF-PETERMINATION 

In the first place, we raise tire fuinjamental question of the completion 
of the hourgeois-democratic revolution. In Austria this revolution began 
in 1848, and was over in 1867. Since then, for nearly half a century, 
there has prevailed what on the whole is an established bourgeois 
constitution on the basis of which a legal workers’ parly is legally func* 
tinning. 

Therefore, in the inherent conditions of the development of Austria (i,e., 
from the standpoint of the development of capitalism in Austria in general, 
and among its separate nations in particular), there are no factors that 
produce leaps, one of the concomitants of which may be the formation of 
nationally independent states. In assuming by her comparison that Russia 
is in an analogous position in this respect, Rosa Luxemburg not only makes 
a radically wrong, anti-historical assumption, but she involuntarily slips 
into Liquidatorism. 

Secondly, the entirely different relations between the nationalities in 
Austria and in Russia are particularly important for the question we are 
concerned with. Not only was Austria for a long lime a state in which the 
Germans were predominianl, but the Austrian Germans laid claim to hegem- 
ony in the German nation as a whole. This “claim,” as Rosa Luxemburg 
(who is seemingly so averse to commonplaces, platitude's, abstractions . . .) 
will perhaps be kind enough to remember, was defeated in the war of 1866. 
The German nation predominating in Austria found itself outside the pale 
of the independent German state which finally look shape in 1871. On 
the other hand, the attempt of the Hungarians to create an independent 
national state collapsed as far back as 1849, under the blows of the Rus- 
sian army of serfs. 

A very peculiar situation was tlius created: a striving on the part of 
the Hungarians and then of the Czechs, not for separation from Austria, 
but, on the contrary, for the preservation of Austria’s integrity, precisely 
in order to preserve national independence, which might have been com- 
pletely crushed by more rapacious and powerful neighbours! Owing to this 
peculiar situation, Austria assumed the form of a double centred (dual) 
state, and is now being transformed into a three-centred (triune) stale 
f Germans, Hungarians, Slavs). 

Is there anything like this in Ru<'-sia? Is lliere in our country a striving 
of “alien races” for unity with the Great Russians in order to escape a 
worse national oppression? 

It suffices to pul this question to see that the comparison between Russia 
and Austi'ia in the question of self-determination of nations is senseless, 
platitudinous and ignorant. 

The peculiar conditions in Russia as regards the national question are 
just the reverse of those we see in Austria. Russia is a slate with a single 
national centre — Great Russia. The Great Russians occupy a vast, unin- 
terrupted stretch of territory, and number about 70,000,000. The specific 
features of this national state are, firstly, that “alien races” (which, on 
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iho whole, form the majority of the entire population. — 57 per cent) inhabit 
the border regions. Secondly, tlie oppression of these alien races is much 
worse than in the neighbouring states (and not in the European ptq t f g 
alone). Thirdly, in a number of cases the oppressed nationalities inhabit- 
ing the border regions have compatriots across the border who enjoy great- 
er national independence (suffice it to mention the Finns, the Swedes, the 
Poles, the Ukrainians and the Rumanians along the western and southern 
frontiers of the stale). Fourthly, the development of capitalism and the 
general level of culture are often higher in the border regions inh abited 
by “alien races” than in the centre. Lastly, it is precisely in the neigh- 
bouring Asiatic states dial we observe incipient bourgeois revolutions and 
national movements, which partly affect the kindred nationalities within 
the borders of Russia. 

Thus, it is precisely the concrete historical specific features of the na- 
tional question in Russia that make the recognition of the right of nations 
to self-determination in the present period a matter of special urgency in 
our country. 

Incidentally, even from the purely factual aspect, Rosa Luxemburg’s 
assertion that the program of the Austrian Social-Democrats does not con- 
tain the recognition of the right of nations to self-determination is incorrect. 
We need only open the minutes of the Brunn Congress, which adopted ihe 
national ’program, lo find the statements by iho Rulhenian Social-Democrat 
Hankevicz on behalf of the entire Ukrainian (Ruthenian) delegation (p. 85 
of the minutes), and by the Polish Social-Democrat Reger on behalf of the 
entire Polish delegation (p, 108), to the effect that one of the aims of the 
Austrian Social-Democrats of both the obove-menlionod nations is lo secure 
national unity, the freedom and independraice of their nations. Hence, Aus- 
trian Social-Democracy while not including the right of nations to self- 
determination directly in its program, nevertheless, allows the demand for 
national independence to be advanced by sections of the Party. In reality 
this means, of course, the recognition of the right of nations to self-deter- 
mination! Thus, Rosa Luxemburg’s reference to Austria speaks against Rosa 
Luxemburg in all respects. 


IV. “PRACTICALNESS” IN THE NATIONAL QUESTION 


The opportunists were particularly keen in taking up Rosa Luxemburg’s 
argument that there is noffiing “practical” in point 9 of our program. Rosa 
Luxemburg is so delighted with this argument that in some parts of her 
article this “slogan” is repeated eight times on a single page. 

She writes: 

Point 9 “gives no practical lead on the day-to-day policy of the prole- 
tariat, no practical solution of national problems.” 



THE EIGHT OF NATIONS TO SELFOETEEMINATION 

Let us examine this argument, which elsewhere is also formulated in 
a way that implies that point 9 is either meaningless, or else pledges us 
to support all national aspirations. 

What does the demand for “practicalness” in the national question 
imply? 

Either support for all national aspirations; or the answer “yes” or “no” 
to the question of secession in the case of every nation; or that, national 
demands are “practicable” in general. 

Let us consider all these three possible meanings of the demand for 
“practicalness.” 

The bourgeoisie, which naturally exercises hegemony (leadership) in die 
beginning of every national movement, considers it practical to support all 
national aspirations. But the policy of the proletariat in the national ques- 
tion (as in other questions) supports the bourgeoisie only in a definite 
direction; it never coincides with the policy of the bourgeoisie. The working 
class supports the bourgeoisie only in order to secure national peace (which 
the bourgeoisie cannot bring about completely, which can be achieved only 
with complete democracy), in order to secure equal lights and to create 
better conditions for the class struggle. Therefore, against the practicalness 
of the bourgeoisie the proletarians advance their principles in the national 
question; they always give the bourgeoisie only conditional support. In 
national affairs the bourgeoisie always strives for privileges or exceptional 
advantages for its own nation; and this is called being “practical.” The 
proletariat is opposed to all privileges, to all exceptionalism. Those who 
demand that it should be “practical” are trailing in the wake of the bour- 
geoisie, are falling into opportunism. 

The demand for an answer “yes” or “no” to the question of secession 
in the case of every nation seems to be a very “practical” one. In reality 
it is absurd; it is melaphysioal in theory, and in practice it means subor- 
dinating the proletariat to the policy of the bourgeoisie. The bourgeoisie 
always places its national demands in the forefront. It advances them cate- 
gorically. For the proletariat, however, these demands are subordinate to 
the interests of the class struggle. Theoretically, it is impossible to vouch 
beforehand whether the secession of a given nation from, or its equality 
with another nation will complete the bourgeois-democratic revolution; in 
either case, the important thing for the proletariat is to ensure the devel- 
opment of its class. For the bourgeoisie it is important to hamper this 
development and to put the aims of “its” nation before the aims of the 
proletariat. That is why the proletariat confines itself, so to say, to the 
negative demand for the recognition of the right to self-determination, 
widiout guaranteeing anything to any nation, without undertaking to give 
anything at the expense of another nation. 

This may not be “practical,” but in reality it is the best guarantee for 
the achievement of the most democratic of all possible solutions. The pro- 
letariat needs only these guarantees, whereas the bourgeoisie of every nation 
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requires guarantees for its own interests, irrespective of the position of (or 
the possible disadvantages to) other nations. 

The bourgeoisie is moat interested in the “practicability” of the given 
demand — whence the perennial policy of coming to terms witli the bour- 
geoisie of other nations to the detriment of the proletariat. For the prole- 
lariat, however, the important thing is to strengthen its class against the 
bourgeoisie and to educate the masses in the spirit of consistent democracy 
and Socialism. 

The opportunists may think this is not “practical,” but it is the only real 
guarantee of a maximum of national equality and peace, in spite of the ’ 
feudal landlords and the nationalist bourgeoisie. 

The whole task of the proletarians in the national question is “imprac- 
tical” from the standpoint of the nationalist bourgeoisie of every nation, 
because, being opposed to all nationalism, the proletarians demand "ab- 
stract” equality, they demand that on principle, there shall be no privileges, 
however slight. Failing to grasp this, Rosa Luxemburg, by her unwise 
eulogy of practicalness, opened the gate wide for the opportunists, and 
especially for opportunist concessions to Great-Russian nationalism. 

Why Great-Russian? Because ihe Great Russians in Russia are an op- 
pressing nation, and opportunism on the national question will naturally 
be differently expressed among the oppressed nations than among the op- 
pressing nations. 

The bourgeoisie of the oppressed nations will call upon ihe proletariat 
to support its aspirations unconditionally on the plea that its demands 
are “practical.” It would be more practical to say a plain “yes” in fa- 
vour of the secession of a particular nation than in favour of all nations 
having the right to secede. 

The proletariat is opposed to such practicalness. While recognizing 
equality and an equal right to a national state, it attaches supreme value 
to die alliance of the proletarians of all nations, and evaluates every na- 
tional demand, every national separation, from the angle of the class struggle 
of the workers. This call for practicalness is merely a call for the uncritical 
acceptance of bourgeois aspirations. 

We are told: by supporting the right to secession you are supporting the 
bourgeois nationalism of the oppressed nations. This is what Rosa Luxem- 
burg says, and it is echoed by Semkovsky, the opportunist, who, by the way, 
is the only representative of Liquidatorist ideas on this question in the 
Liquidatorist newspaper! 

Our reply to this is: No, a “practical” solution of this question is impor- 
tant for &e bourgeoisie. The important thing for the workers is to distin- 
guish the principles of two tren^. If the bourgeoisie of the oppressed na- 
tion fights against the oppressing one, we are always, in every case, and 
more resolutely than anyone else, in favour; for we are the staunchest and 
the most consistent enemies of oppression. But if the bourgeoisie of the 
oppressed nation stands for its own bomgeois nationalism we are opposed. 
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We fight against the privileges and violence o{ the oppressing nation, but 
we do not condone the strivings for privileges on the part of the oppressed 
nation. 

II we do not raise and advocate the slogan of the rigAt to secession we 
shall play into the hands, not only of the boiu'geoisie, hut also of the feu- 
dal landlords and the despotism of the oppressing nation. Kautsky long 
ago advanced this argument against Rosa Luxemburg, and the argument 
is indisputable. When Rosa Luxemburg, in her anxiety not to “assist” the 
nationalistic bourgeoisie of Poland, rejects the right to secession in the 
program of the Russian Marxists, she is in fact assisting the Great-Russian 
Black-Hundreds. She is in fact assisting opportunist rebignation to the privi- 
leges (and worse than privileges) of the Great Russians. 

Carried away by the struggle against nationalism in Poland, Rosa Luxem- 
burg has forgotten the nationalism of the Great Russians, although this 
nationalism is the most formidable at the present time, it is the nationalism 
that is less bourgeois and more feudal, and it is the principal obstacle to 
democracy dnd to the proletarian struggle. The bourgeois nationalism of 
every oppressed nation has a general d^ocratic content which is directed 
against oppression, and it is this content that we support unconditionally, 
while strictly distinguishing it from the tendency towards national excep- 
tionalism, while fighting against the tendency of the Polish bourgeois to 
oppress the Jews, etc., etc. 

This is “impractical” from the standpoint of a bourgeois and a philis- 
tine; but it is the only policy in the national question that is practical, 
that is based on principles and that really furthers democracy, liberty and 
proletarian unity. 

The recognition of the right to secession for all; the appraisal of each 
concrete question of secession from the point of view of removing all in- 
equality, all privileges, all exceptionalism. 

Let us examine the position of an oppresring nation. Can a nation be 
free if it oppresses other nations? It cannot. The interests of the freedom 
of the Great-Russian population* demand a struggle against such oppres- 
sion. The long, age-long history of the suppression of the movements of the 
oppressed nations, the systematic propaganda in favour of such suppression 
on the part of the “upper” classes, have created enormous obstacles to the 
cause of freedom of the Great-Russian people itself, in the form of preju- 
dices, etc. 

The Great-Russian Black-Hundreds deliberately foster and fan these 
prejudices. The Great-Russian bourgeoisie tolerates them or panders to 
them. The Great-Russian proletariat cannot achieve its own aims, cannot 


* This word appears un-Marxian to a certain L. VI. in ‘Paris. This L. VI. is 
amusingly “super klu^ (over-clever). This “over-clever" L. VI. apparently proposes 
to write an essay on the deletion from our minimum program (having in mind the 
class struggle!) of the words “population,” “people,” e^c. 
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clear ihe road lo freedom for itself unless il systematically combats these 
prejudices. 

In Russia, the creation of an independent national state so far remains 
the privilege of one nation, the Great-Russian nation. We, the Great-Rm- 
sian proletarians, defend no privileges, and we do not defend this privilege. 
In our fight we take the given state as our basis; we unite the workers of 
all nations in the given state; we cannot vouch for any particular path of 
national development, we are marching to our elates goal by all possible 
paths. 

But we cannot advance to that goal unless we combat all nationalism, 
unless we fight for the equality of the workers of all nations. Whether the 
Ukraine, for example, is destined to form an independent state is a mtiHoi 
that will be determined by a thousand factors, which cannot be foreseen, 
Without attempting idle “guesses’* we firmly uphold what is beyond doubt: 
the right of the Ukraine to form such a state. We respect this right; we 
do not uphold the privileges of the Great Russians over the Ukrainians; 
we teach the masses to recognize that right, and to reject the state privileges 
of any nation. 

In the leaps which all nations lake in the period of bourgeois revolu- 
tions, clashes and struggle over the right to a national state are possible 
and probable. We proletarians declare in advance that we arc opposed to 
Great-Russian privileges, and this is what guides our entire propaganda and 
agitation. 

In her quest for "practicalness” Rosa Luxemburg has overlooked the 
pTindpal pTaclical ta^ both of the Great-Russian proletariat and of the 
proletariat of other nationalities: the task of daily agitation and propa- 
ganda against all tetate and national privileges and for the right, the equal 
right of all nations to their national state. This ta^ is (at present) out 
principal task in the national question, for only in this way can we defend 
the interests of democracy and the alliance of all proletarians of all na. 
tions on an equal footing. 

This propaganda may be “unpractical” from the point of view of the 
Greal-Russian oppressors as well as from the point of view of the bour- 
geoisie of the oppressed nations (both demand a definite “yes” or “no,” 
and accuse the Social-Democrats of being “vague”). In rea'ity it is this 
propaganda, and only this propaganda, that ensures the really democratic, 
the really Socialist education of the masses. Only such propaganda ensures 
the greatest chances of national peace in Russia, should she remain a hefer- 
•ogeneous nation state, and the most peaceful (and for the proletarian class 
struggle, harmless) division into separate national stales, should the ques- 
tion of such a division arise. 

To explain this,. the only proletarian policy in the national question, 
more concretely we shall examine the attitude of Great-Russian Liberalism 
towards “self-detemination of nations,” and the example of the secession 
of Norway from Sweden. 
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V. THE LIBERAL BOURGEOISIE AND THE SOCIALIST 
OPPORTUNISTS ON THE NATIONAL QUESTION 

We have seen lhat one of Rosa Luxemburg’s “trump cards” in her crusade 
against the program of the Russian Marxists is the following argument: 
The recognition of the right to self-determination is tantamount to support- 
ing the bourgeois nationalism of the oppressed nations. On the other hand, 
she says, if by this right we mean nothing more than combating the use of 
violence against other nations, there is no need to have a special point in 
the program about it, for Social-Democrats are, in general, opposed to all 
national oppression and all national inequality. 

The first argument, as Kautsky irrefutably proved nearly twenty years 
ago, is a case of blaming other people for one’s own nationalism; for in 
fearing the nationalism of the bourgeoisie of the oppressed nations, Rosa 
Luxemburg is actually playing into the hands of the Black-Hundred na- 
tionalism of the Great Russians! Her second argument is virtually a timid 
evasion of the question: Does the recognition of national equality include 
the recognition of the right to secession or not? If it does, then Rosa Luxem- 
burg admits that, in principle, point 9 of our program is correct. If it 
does not, then she does not believe in national equality. Twists and evasions 
will not help matters here in the least! 

The best way to test the above and all analogous arguments, however, 
is to study the attitude of the various classes of society towards tliis ques- 
tion. A Marxist must make this lest. He must proceed from the objective; 
he must examine the relations of the classes on this point. Failing to do 
this, Rosa Luxemburg is guilty of those very sins of metaphysics, abstrac- 
tions, platitudes, sweeping statements, etc., of which she vainly accuses 
her opponents. 

We are discussing the program of the Marxists in Russia, i.e., of the 
Marxists of all the nationalities in Russia. Should we not examine the posi- 
tion oi the ruling classes of Russia? 

The position of the “bureaucracy”* (we beg to be excused for this 
inexact term) and of the feudal landlords of the type of our United Nobil- 
ity is well known. They categorically reject both equality of nationalities 
and the right to self-determination. They adhere to the old motto of the 
days of serfdom: autocracy, orthodoxy, the nation — ^the last term applying 
only to the Great-Russian nation. Even the Ukrainians have been declared 
to he “aliens,” and even their language is being suppressed. 

Let us glance at the Russian bourgeoisie, which was “called” to take 
part — a very modest part, it is true, but nevertheless some part — ^in the 
government, under the “June Third” legislative and administrative sys- 
tem. There is no need to dilate on the fact that the Octobrists are really 
following the Rights in this question. Unfortunately, some Marxists pay 

* For reasons of the censorship Lenin here uses the term “bureaucracy” instead of 
“tsarism.”— Fd. 
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much less attention to the position oX llie Great-Russian liberal bourgeoisie, 
the Progressives and the Cadets, And yet he who fails to study and ponder 
over this position will inevitably flounder in abstractions and unsupported 
statements in discussing the question of the right of nations to self-deter- 
mination. 

Skilled though it is in the art of diplomatically evading direct answers 
to “unpleasant” questions, Rech, the principal organ of the Constitutional- 
Democratic Party, was compelled, in its controversy with the Pravda last 
year, to make certain valuable admissions. The trouble started over the 
All-Ukraine Students’ Congress that was held in Lvov in the summer of 
1913. Mr. Mogilyansky, the sworn “Ukrainian expert” or Ukrainian cor- 
respondent of Rech, wrote an article in which he heaped the choicest in- 
vectives (“delirium,” “adventurism,” etc.) on the idea that the Ukraine 
should secede, which Dontsov, a Social-Nattonalist, had advocated and the 
above-mentioned congress had approved. 

Rabochaya Pravda,* in no way identifying itself with Mr. Dontsov and 
plainly declaring that he was a Social-Nationalist and that many Ukrainian 
Marxists did not agree with him, stated that the tone of Rech, or, rather, 
the way it formulated the question in principle, wafe improper and repre- 
hensible for a Great-Russian denioci'al, or for any one desiring to pass as 
a democrat. Let Rech repudiate the Donlsovs if it likes, but from the stand- 
point of principle, a Great-Russian organ of democracy, as it claims to be, 
cannot be oblivious tO' freedom to secede, the right to secede, 

A few months later Mr. Mogilyansky, having learned from the Ukrainian 
newspaper Shlyahhi, published in Lvov, of Mr. Donlsov’s reply — ^in the 
course of which, incidentally, Dontsov had slated that “the chauvinist attacks 
in Rech have been properly branded [stigmatized?] only in the Russian 
Social-Democratic press,” wrote an “eiqilanation” in Rech, No. 331. This 
“explanation” consisted of the thrice repeated statement that “criticism of 
Mr. Dontsov’s recipes” “does not mean rejection of the right of nations 
to self-determination.” 

“It must be said,” wrote Mr. Mogilyansky, “that even ‘the. right of na- 
tions to self-determination’ is not a fetish [hear! hear!!] that must not 
be criticized: morbid conditions in the life of nations may give rise to 
morbid tendencies in national self-determination, and the fact that these 
are brought to light does not mean that the right of nations to self-deter- 
mination is rejected.” 

As you see, this Liberal’s talk about a “fetish” is quite in keeping with 
Rosa Luxemburg’s. It was obvious that Mr. Mogilyansky wanted to avoid 
giving a direct reply to the question; does he recognize the right to polit- 
ical self-determination, i.e., to secession, or not? 

Proletarshaya Pravda** (No, 4, of December 11, 1913) put this question 
point-blank to Mr. Mogilyansky and to the Constitutional-Democratic Party, 

* “Workers’ Pravda” — see note on p. 483. — Ed- 
** "Proletarian Pravda” — see note on p. 483, — Ed. 
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Rech, then (No, 340), published an unsigned, i.e., an official editorial 
statement leplying to this question. This reply can be reduced to the fol- 
lowing three points: 

. 1) Point 11 of the program of the Constitutional-Democratic Party 
speaks very definitely and clearly of “the right of nations to free cultural 
self-determination.” 

2) According to Rech, Proletarskaya Pravda “hopelessly confuses” self- 
determination with separatism, with the secession of particular nations. 

3) “Actually, the ConstUiUional'DemocnUs have never pledged themselves 
to advocfOe the right of ‘nations to secede' from the Russian state." (See 
article, “National-Liberalism and the Right of Nations to Self-Determina- 
tion,” in the Proletarskaya Pravda, No. 12, December 20, 1913.) 

Let us first consider the second point of the statement in Rech. How 
vividly it shows the Semkovskys, the Liebmanns, the Yurkcviches and other 
opportunists that the hue and cry they have raised about the alleged “vague- 
ness,” or “indefinileness,” of the term “self-determination” is in fact, i.e., 
from the standpoint of objective class relationships and the class struggle 
in Russia, a mere repetition of the utterances of the Liberal monarchist 
bourgeoisie! ' 

Proletarskaya Pravda then put the following three qudslioris to the enlight- 
ened “Constitudonal-Democratio” gentlemen on Rech', (1) Do they deny 
that throughout the history of international democracy, especially smee 
the middle of the nineteenth century, self-determination of nations has been 
taken to mean precisely political self-determination, the right to form an 
independent national state? (2) Do they deny that the well-known resolu- 
tion adopted by the International Socialist Congress in London in 1896 
has the same meaning? and (3) Do they deny that Plekhanov, in writing 
about self-determination as far back as 1902, meant precisely political self- 
determination? When Proletarskaya Pravda put these three questions, the 
Cadets shut up \ ! 

Not a word did they say in reply, for they had nothing to say. They 
had tacitly to admit that Proletarskaya Pravda was absolutely right. 

The outcries of the Liberals that the term “self-determination” is vague 
and that the Social-Democrats “hopelessly confuse” it with secession are 
hothing more tlian attempts to confuse the issue, to evade admitting a uni- 
versally established democratic principle. If the Semkovskys, liebmanns 
and Yurkcviches were not so ignorant, they would be ashamed to speak to 
the workers like Liberals. 

But to proceed. Proletarskaya Pravda compelled Rech to admit that in 
the program of the Constitutional-Democrats the term “cultural” self-de- 
termination means in effect the repudiation of political self-determination. 

“Actually, the Constitutional-Democrats have never pledged themselves 
to advocate the right of ‘nations to secede’ from the Russian stale” — ^it was 
not without reason that the Proletarskaya Pravda recommended these words 
from Rech to the Novoye Vrernya and the ZeinshcMna as an example of 
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the “loyally” ol our Cadels. Not missing the opportunity of mentioning 
the “Jews” and of making all kinds of caustic remarks at the expense of the 
Cadets, the Novoye Vremya, in its issue No. 13,563, nevertheless slated: 

“What is an axiom of political wisdom among the Social-Demo- 
crats” (i.e., the recognition of the right of nations to self-determina- 
tion, to secession), “is, today, beginning to arouse differences of opin- 
ion even in Cadet circles.” 

By declaring that they “have never pledged themselves to advocate the 
right of nations to secede from the Russian state,” the Cadets, in principle, 
have taken exactly the same position as the Novoye Vremya. This is preefee- 
ly one of the principles of Cadet Natumal-Liberalism, which makes them 
akin to the Purishkeviches, and is one of the causes of iheir political de- 
pendence, ideological and practical, on ihe latter. Pioletarsk^a Pravda 
wrote: “Messrs, the Cadets have studied history and are perfectly well 
aware of the ‘pogrom-like,’ to put it mildly, actions to which the exercise 
of the ancient right of the Purishkeviohes to, ‘arrest and prevent’ has often 
led.” Although they are perfectly well aware of the feudal source and 
nature of the omnipotence of the Purishkeviches, ihe Cadets, nevertheless, 
are taking their stand on tlie basis of the relations and frontiers created by 
this very class. Knowing perfectly well how much there is in the relations 
and frontiers created or fixed by this class that is un-;European, anti-Eu- 
ropean (we would say Asiatic if this did not sound undeservedly, deroga- 
tory to the Japanese and Chinese), Messrs, the Cadels, nevertheless, accept 
them as the limit beyond which they dare not go. 

Thus, they are adjusting themselves to the Purishkeviches, cringing to 
them, fearing to endanger their position, protecting them from the people’s 
movement, from the democracy. As Proletarskaya Pravda wrote: “Actually 
this means that they are adjusting themselves to the interests of the feudal 
lords and to the worst nationalistic prejudices of the dominant nation instead 
of systematically combating these prejudices.” 

As men who are familiar with history and claim to be democrats, the 
Cadets do not even attempt to assert that the democratic movement which 
today characterizes Eastern Europe and Asia and is striving to change both 
on the model of the civilized capitalist countries, that this movement must 
leave intact the boundaries fixed by the feudal epoch, the epoch of the 
omnipotence of the Purishkeviohes and the disfranchisement of wide strata 
of the bourgeoisie and petty bourgeoisie. 

The fact that the question raised in the controversy between the Prole- 
tarskaya Pravda and Rech was not merely a literary question, but one that 
concerned a real political issue of the day, was proved, among other things, 

* “To arrest and prevent” (literally in Russian “to drag and not to let”) — the 
words are front Gleb USpensk/s story The Police Station depicting an over-zealous 
provincial policeman, Mynuretsov, who with or without reason, would “diag” people 
to the police station, or “not let” them go where they wanted to. — Ed. 
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by the Iasi conference of the Constitulional-Democratic Party, held in March 
23-25, 1914. In the official report of this conference in Rech (No. 83, of 
March 26, 1914) we read: 

“A particularly lively discussion afeo took place on national prob- 
lems. The Kiev deputies, who were supported by N. V. Nekrasov 
and A. M. Kolyubakin, pointed out that the national question is be- 
coming an important factor that will have to be taken up more reso- 
lutely than hitherto. F. F. Kokoshkin pointed out, however” (this 
"however” is like Shchedrin’s “but” — ^“The ears will never grow 
higher than the forehead, never!”), “that both the program and past 
political experience demand that ‘elastic formulas’ of ‘political self- 
determination of nationalities’ should be handled very carefully.” 

This highly remarkable line of reasoning at the Cadet conference deserves 
the serious attention of all Marxists and of all democrats. (We will note 
in parenthesis that the Kievskaya Mysl {The Kiev Thought], which is evi- 
dently very well informed and no doubt presents Mr. Kokoshkin’s ideas 
correctly, added that he laid special stress, as a warning to his opponents, 
of course, on the danger of the "disinlegration” of the slate.) 

The official report in Rech is composed with consummate diplomatic 
skill, so as to raise the curtain as little as possible and to conceal as much 
as possible. Yet, in ihe main, what happened at the Cadet conference is 
quite clear. The Liberal bourgeois delegates who were familiar with the 
state of affairs in the Ukraine, and the “Left” Cadets raised the question 
of political self-determination of nations. Otherwise, there would have been 
no reason for Mr. Kokoshkin to urge that this "formula” should be “han- 
dled carefully.” 

The Cadet program, with which, naturally, the delegates at the Cadet 
conference were familiar, speaks not of political but of “cultural” self- 
determination. Hence, Mr. Kokoshkin was defending the program against 
the Ukrainian delegates, against the Left Cadets; he was defending “cul- 
tural” self-determination as against “political” self-determination. It is quite 
obvious that in opposing “political” self-determination, in talking about the 
danger of the “disintegration of the state,” in calling the formula “political 
.self-determination” an “elastic” one (just as Rosa Luxemburg does!), Mr. 
Kokoshkin was defending Great-Russian National -Liberalism against the 
more “Left” or more democratic elements of the Constitutional-Democratic 
Party, and against the Ukrainian bourgeoisie. 

Mr. Kokoshkin was victorious at the Cadet conference, as is evident from 
the treacherous little word “however” in the report in Rech. Great-Ru«sian 
National-Liberalism has triumphed among the Cadets. Will not this victory 
help to clear the minds of those unwise individuals among the Marxists 
in Russia who, like the Cadets, have also begun to fear the “elastic formu- 
las of political self-determination of nationalities”? 

Let us, “however,” examine the substance of Mr. Kokodikin’s line of 
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thought. By referidng lo “past political experience” {i.e., evidently, the ex- 
perience of 1905, when the Great-Russian hourgeoiaie grew alarmed about 
its national privileges and infected tlie Cadet Party with its fears), and 
by talking about the danger of the “disintegration of the state,” Mr. Ko- 
koshkin showed that he understood perfectly well that political self-deter- 
mination can mean nothing else than the right to secede and to form an 
independent national state. The question is: How should Mr, Kokoshkin’s 
fears be appraised from the democratic standpoint in general, and from 
the standpoint of the proletarian class struggle in particular? 

Mr, Kokoshkin wants to assuie us that recognition of the right to seces- 
sion would increase the danger of the “disintegration of the state.” This 
is the viewpoint of Constable Mymretsov,*!- whose motto was: “arrest and 
prevent.” From the democratic viewpoint, the very opposite is the case: 
recognition of the right to secession reduces the danger of the “disintegra- 
tion of the state.” 

Mr, Kokoshkin argues exactly like the nationalists. At their last con- 
gress they fiercely attacked the Ukrainian “Mazeppa-ites.” The Ukrainian 
movement, exclaimed Messrs. Savenko and Co., threatens lo weaken the lies 
between the Ukraine and Russia; for by her Ukrainophilism Austria is 
strengthening her ties with Ulcrainians! ! Why Russia cannot try lo 
“strengthen” her ties with the Ukrainians by the same methods that Messrs, 
the Savenkos blame Austria for using, i.e,, by granting the Ukrainians 
freedom to use their own language, self-government, an autonomous Diet 
etc., remains unexplained. 

The arguments of the Savenkos and Kokoshkins are exactly alike, and 
they are equally ridiculous and absurd from the purely logical point of 
view. Is it not clear that the more liberty the Ukrainian nationality enjoys 
in any particular country, the firmer will its ties with that country be? 
One would think that this truism cannot be disputed unless one totally 
abandons all the premises of democracy. And can there be greater freedom 
of nationality, as such, than freedom to secede, freedom lo form an inde- 
pendent national slate? 

To make this question, which has been so confused by the Liberals 
(and by those who echo them in their simplicity), a little clearer, we shall 
cite a very simple example. Let us take the question of divorce. In hev 
article Rosa Luxemburg writes that the centralized democratic state, while 
conceding autonomy to its constituent parts, should retain the most impor- 
tant branches of legislation, including legislation on divorce, under the 
jurisdiction of the central parliament. The desire that the central authority 
of the democratic state should have the power to grant freedom of divorce 
is quite comprehensible. The reactionaries are opposed to freedom of di- 
vorce; they say that this must be “handled carefully,” and loudly declare 
that it means the “disintegration of the family.” The democrats, however. 


I See footnote on n. 570. — Ed, 
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believe that the reactionaries are hypocrites, that actually, they are defend- 
ing the omnipotence of the police and the bureaucracy, the privileges of 
one sex and the worst kind of oppression of women. They believe that 
freedom of divorce will not cause the “disintegration” of family ties but, 
on the contrary, will strengthen them on a democratic basis, which is the 
only possible and durable basis in civilized society. 

To accuse the supporters of freedom of self-determination, i.e., fieedom 
to secede, of encouraging separatism, is as foolish and as hypocritical as 
accusing the advocates of freedom of divorce of wishing to destroy family 
ties. Just as in bourgeois society the defenders of privilege and corrup- 
tion, on which bourgeois marriage rests oppose freedom of divorce, so, 
in the capitalist state, repudiation of the right to self-determination, i,e., 
the right of nations to secede, is tantamount to defending the privileges 
of the dominating nation and police methods of administration as against 
democi’atic methods. 

No doubt, the political corruption engendered by the relations prevail- 
ing in capitalist society, sometimes leads members of parliament and jour- 
nalists to indulge in frivolous and even in just nonsensical twaddle about 
a particular nation seceding. But only reactionaries can allow themselves 
to be frightened (or pretend to he fri^tened) by such twaddle. Those who 
stand by democratic principles, i.e., who insist Aat questions of state must 
be decided by the people, know very well that there is a very big difference 
between what the politicians prate about and what the people decide. The 
people know from daily experience the value of geographical and economic 
ties and the advantages of a big market and of a big state. They will, there- 
fore, resort to secession only when national oppression and national friction 
make joint life absolutely intolerable and hinder all economic intercourse. 
In that case, the interests of capitalist development and of the freedom of 
the class struggle will be best served by secession. 

Thus, from whatever angle we approach Mr. Kokoshkin’s arguments they 
prove to be absolutely absurd and a mockery of the principles of democracy. 
But there is a modicum of logic in these arguments, the logic of the class 
interests of the Great-Russian bourgeoisie. Like the majority of the members 
of the Constitutional-Democratic Party, Mr. Kokoshkin is a guardian of 
the moneybags of this bourgeoisie. He defends its privileges in general, 
and its stMe privileges in particular. He defends them hand in hand with 
Purishkevich, shoulder to shoulder with him, the only difference between 
them being that Purishkevich puts more faith in the feudal cudgel, while 
Kokoshkin and Co. realize that this cudgel was badly cracked in 1905, 
and rely more on bourgeois methods of deceiving the masses, such as 
frightening the philistines and, the peasants wilh the spectre of the “disin- 
tegration of the slate,” deluding them wilh phrases about combining “na- 
tional freedom” with the principles established by history, etc. 

The Liberals’ hostility to the principle of political self-determination of 
nations can have only one real class meaning, and that is, National-Liber- 
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alifem, defence of the state privileges of the Great-Russian bourgeoisie. 
And tho opportunists among the Marxists in Russia, who today, under the 
June Third regime, are strenuously opposing the right of nations to self- 
determination, the Liquidator Semkovsky, the Bundist Liebmann, the Ukrain- 
ian petty-hourgeois Yurkevich, are actually trailing behind tbe National- 
Liberals, corrupting the working class with National-Liberal ideas. 

The interests of the working class and of its struggle against capitalism 
demand complete solidarity and the closest unity of the workers of all na- 
tions; they demand strong opposition to the nationalistic policy of the 
bourgeoisie of every nationality. Hence, Social-Democrats would be equally 
running counter to proletarian policy and subordinating lie workers to 
the policy of the bourgeoisie if they were to repudiate the right of nations 
to self-determination, i.e., the right of an oppressed nation to secede, or if 
they were to support all the national demands of the bourgeoisie of the 
oppressed nations. It makes no difference to the wage worker whether he is 
exploited chiefly by the Great-Russian bourgeoisie rather than by the non- 
Russian bourgeoisie, or by the Polish bourgeoisie rather than the Jewisli 
bourgeoisie, etc. The wage worker who understands his class interests is 
equally indifferent to the state privileges of the Great-Russian capitalists 
and to the promises of the Polish or Ukrainian capitalists to set up an 
earthly paradise when they obtain state privileges. Capitalism is developing 
and will continue to develop, in one way or another, both in mixed states 
and in separate national states, 

In any case the wage workers will be exploited. And in order to be able 
to fight successfully against exploitation, the proletariat must be free of 
nationalism, 'must be absolutely neutral, so to speak, in the struggle for 
supremacy that is going on among the bourgeoisie of the various nations. 
If the proletariat of any one nation gives the slightest support to the privi- 
leges of "its” national bourgeoisie, tUs will inevitably rouse distrust among 
the proletariat of the other nation; it will weaken the international class 
solidarity of the workers and divide them, to the delight of the bourgeoisie. 
And repudiation of the right to self-determination, or secession, inevitably 
means, in practice, supporting the privileges of the dominating nation. 

We will get even more striking confirmation of this if we take the con- 
crete case of the secession of Norway from Sweden. 


VI. THE SECESSION OF NORWAY FROM SWEDEN 

Rosa Luxemburg cites this example and discusses it in the following way: 

“The latest event in the history of federative relations, the seces- 
sion of Norway from Swedai — which at the time was hastily caught 
up by the social-patriotic Polish press (see the Cracow Naprzod 
[Forward ] ) as a gratifying sign of &e strength and progressive nature 
of the aspirations for state separation — at once provided striking 
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proof lhat federalism and its concomitant separation are not an ex- 
pression of progress or democracy. After the so-called Norwegian 
‘revolution,’ which meant that the Swedish king was deposed and com- 
pelled to leave Norway, the Norwegians very calmly chose another 
king, formally rejecting, by a national referendum, the proposal to 
establish a republic. What the superficial admirers of all national 
movements and all semblance of independence proclaimed as a ‘revo- 
lution’ was simply a manifestation of peasant and petty-bourgeois 
particularism, the desire to have their ‘own’ king for their money 
instead of one foisted upon them by the Swedish aristocracy, and con- 
sequently, was a movement that had nothing to do with revolution. 
At the same lime, the dissolution of the union between Sweden and 
Noijfvay showed once again to what extent, in this case too, federation, 
which had existed until then, was only an expression of purely dynas- 
tic interests and, therefore, merely a form of monarchism and reac- 
tion. . . {Przeglqd.) 

That is literally all that Rosa Luxemburg has to say on this subject!! 
It must be confessed that it would have been difficult for Rosa Luxemburg 
to have revealed the hopelessness of h^ position more vividly than she has 
done in this case. 

The question was, and is, whether the Social-Dranocrats in a mixed na- 
tional state need a program that recognizes the right to self-determination 
or to secession. 

What does the example of Norway, cited by Rosa Luxemburg herself, 
tell us on this point? 

, Our author twists and turns, exercises her wit and rails at Naprzod, but 
she does not answer the question! ! Rosa Luxemburg speaks about everything 
under the sun so as to avoid saying a single word about the actual point 
at issue!! 

Undoubtedly, in wishing to have their own king for their money, and 
in rejecting, in a national referendum, the proposal to establish a republic 
the Norwegian petty bourgeoisie displayed exceedingly bad philistine taste. 
Undoubtedly, Naprzod displayed equally bad and equally philistine taste 
by failing to notice this. 

But what has all this to do with the case?? 

The question under discussion was the right of nations to self-determina- 
tion and the attitude the Socialist proletariat should adopt towards this 
right! Why, then, does not Rosa Luxemburg answer this question instead 
of skirting around it? 

It is said that in the eyes of a mouse there is no animal stronger than 
the cat. In Rosa Luxemburg’s eyes there is evidently no animal stronger 
than the “Fraki." “Fraki” is the popular term for the “Polish Socialist 
Party,” the so-called revolutionai'y faction, and the Cracow newspaper, die 
Naprzod, shares the views of this “faction.” Rosa Luxemburg is so blinded 
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by her fight against the nalionalism of this “faction” that everything except 
the Naprzod drops out of sight. 

If the Naprzod says “yes,” Rosa Luxemburg considers it her bounden , 
duly immediately to say “no,” without stopping to think that by doing so 
she does not show that she is independent of the Naprzod, but on the con- 
trary, she shows that she is ludicrously dependent on the “Fraki,” that she 
is unable to see things from a somewhat deeper and broader viewpoint 
that of the Cracow ant-hill. The Naprzod, of course, is a wretch^, and by 
no means a Marxian organ; but this should not prevent us from properly 
analysing the example of Norway, once we have chosen it. 

To analyse this example in a Marxian way, we must deal, not with the 
vices of the awfully terrible “Fraki,” but, firstly, with the concrete historical 
features of the secession of Norway from Sweden, and, secondly, ^ith the 
tasks the proletariat of both countries was confronted with in connection 
with this secession. 

The geographic, economic and language tiefe between Norway and Swe- 
den are no less close than those between the Great Russians and many othei- 
Slav nations. But the union between Norway and Sweden was not a volun- 
tary one, so that Rosa Luxemburg’s reference to “federation” is quite beside 
the point, and she had recourse to it simply because she did not know what 
to say. Norway was ceded to Sweden by the monarchs during the Napoleonic 
wars, against the will of the Norwegians; and the Swedes had to send troops 
into Norway to subjugate her. 

Despite die exceptionally extensive autonomy which Norway enjoyed 
(she had her own parliament, etc.), for many decades after the union there 
was constant friction between Norway and Sweden, and ibe Norwegians 
tried to throw off. the yoke of the Swedish aristocracy. At last, in August 
1905, they succeeded: the Norwegian parliament resolved that the Swedish 
king was no longer king of Norway, and in the referendum held later among 
the Norwegian people, the overwhelming majority (about 200,000 as against 
a few hundred! voted for complele separation from Sweden. After a short 
period of indecision, the Swedes resigned themselves to the fact of secession. 

This example shows us on what grounds cases of the secession of na- 
tions are possible, and actually occur, under the modern economic and 
political relations, and the form secession sometimes assumes under condi- 
tions of political freedom and democracy. 

Not a single Social-Democrat, unless he wants to profess that political 
freedom and democracy are matters of indifference to him (and in that 
case he would naturally cease to be a Social-Democrat), can deny that this 
example is practical proof that it is the bounden duly of class-conscious 
workers to conduct systematic propaganda and prepare the ground for 
the settlement of conflicts that may arise over the secession of nations not 
in the “Russian way,” but only in the way they were settled in 1905 be- 
tween Norway and Sweden. This is exactly what the demand in the program 
for the recognition of the right of nations to self-determination means. But 
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Rosa Luxemburg tried 'to gel roim<d a fact that was repugnant to her theory 
,by severely attacking the philistinism of the Norwegian philistines and the 
Cracow Naprz6d\ for she understood perfectly well that this historical fact 
utterly refutes her contention that the right to self-determination of nations 
is a “utopia,” that il is like the right “lo eat from gold plates,” etc. Such 
phrases only express a smug, opportunist faith in the immutability of the 
present alignment of forces among the nationalities of Eastern Europe. 

Let us proceed further. In the question of the self-determination of na- 
tions, as in every other question, we are interested, first and foremost, in 
the self-determination of the proletariat within a given nation. Rosa Luxem- 
burg modestly evaded this question too, for she realized that an analysis 
of it on the basis of the example of Norway, which she herself chose, would 
be disastrous for her “theory.” 

What position did the Norwegian and Swedish proletariat take, and have 
lo lake, in the conflict over secession? After Norway seceded, the class- 
conscioub workers of Norway would naturally vote for a republic,* and 
if some Socialists voted otherwise it only goes to show how much stupid, 
philistine opportunism there sometimes is in the European Socialist move- 
ment. There can be no two opinions about that, and we mention this point 
only because Rosa Luxemburg is trying to obscure the issue by speaking 
beside the point. We do not know whether the Norwegian Socialist program 
made it obligatory for Norwegian Social-Democrats to hold a particular 
view on the question of secession. We will assume that it did not, that 
the Norwegian Socialists left it an open question as to whether the auton- 
omy of Norway gave sufBcient scope for freely waging the class struggle, 
or whether eternal friction and conflicts with the Swedish aristocracy hin- 
dered the freedom of economic life. But the fact that il was the duty of the 
Norwegian proletariat to oppose this aristocracy and lo support Norwegian 
peasant democracy {even with all its philistine limitations) cannot be dis- 
puted. 

And what about the Swedish proletariat? It is common knowledge that 
the Swedish landlords, abetted by the Swedish clergy, advocated war agaurst 
Norway. And since Norway was much weaker than Sweden, since it had 
already experienced a Swedish invasion and ance the Swedish aristocracy 
carries enormous weight in its own country, this advocacy of war gave rise 
to a great danger. We may be sure that the Swedish Kokoshkins spent 
much time and energy in trying to corrupt the minds of the Swedish people 
by appeals to “handle carefully” the “elastic formulas of political self- 
determination of nations,” by painting horrible pictures of the danger of 
the “disintegration of the state” and by assuring them that “national free- 


* If the majority of the Norwepian nation had been in favour of a monarchy while 
the proletariat had wanted a republic, then, generally speaking, the Norwegian pro. 
letariaf would have been confronted with tlie alternative; either revolution, if condi- 
tions were ripe for it, or suhordination to the will of the majority and prolonged 
propaganda and agitation work. 
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donx” was compatible with the priiicipleu of the Swedish aristocracy, There 
cannot be the slightest doubt that the Swedish Sooial-Uemocrals would have 
betrayed the cause of Socialism and the cause of democracy if they had 
not fought hard to combat the landlord and “Kokoshkin” ideology and 
policy, and if they had not demanded not only equality of nations in gen- 
eral (to which the Kokoshkins also subscribe) but also the right of na- ' 
tions to self-determination, Norway’s freedom to secede. 

The fact that the Swedish workers recognized the right of the Norwe- 
gians to secede served to strengthen the fraternal class solidarity and unity 
of the Norwegian and Swedish workers. For this convinced the Norwegian ' 
w'orkers that die Swedish workers were not infected with Swedish national- 
ism, that they placed fraternity with the Norwegian proletarians above 
the privileges of the Swedish bourgeoisie and aristocracy. The dissolution 
of the lies that had been foisted upon Norway by the monarchs of Europe 
and the Swedish aristocracy strengthened the ties between the Norwegian 
and Swedish workers. The Swedish workers proved that in spite of aU 
the vicissitudes of bourgeois policy — ^bourgeois relations may quite pos- 
sibly cause a repetition of the forcible subjection of the Norwegians to the 
Sw^es! — they will be able to preserve and defend tbe complete equality 
and class solidarity of the workers of both nations in tlie fight against 
both the Swedish and tlie Norwegian bourgeoisie. 

Incidentally, this reveals how groundless and even frivolous are the 
allempls the “Fraki” sometimes make to “use” our disagreements with 
Rosa Luxemburg against the Polish Social-Democrats. The “Fraki” are not 
proletarian, and not a Socialist, but a potty-bourgeois nationalist party, 
something like Polish Social-Revolutionaries. There never has been, nor 
could there be any question of unity between tlie Russian Social-Democrats 
and this party. On the other hand, not a single Russian Social-Democrat ' 
has ever “repented” of the close relations and unity that have been estsh- 
Hshed with the Polish Social-Democrats. The Polish Social-Democrats have 
rendered great historical service by creating the first really Marxist, really 
proletarian party in Poland, a country which is thoroughly imbued with 
nationalistic aspirations and passions- But the Service the Polish Social- 
Democrats have rendered is a great one not because Rosa Luxemburg has 
talked a lot of nonsense about point 9 of .the Russian Marxian program, but 
despite this is ad circumstance- 

The question of the “right to self-determination,” of course, is not so 
important for the Polish Social-Democrats as it is for the Russians, It is 
quite understandable that in their zeal (sometimes a little excessive, per- 
haps) to combat the nationalistically blinded petty bourgeoisie of Poland 
the Polish Social-Democrats should “overdo” it. No Russian Marxist ever 
thought of blaming the Polish Social-Democrats for being opposed to the 
secession of Poland. These Socaal-Democrats err only when, like Rosi 
Luxemburg, they try to deny the necessity of including the recognition of 
the right to self-determination in the program of the Russian Marxists. 
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Vlrlually, this is like attempting to apply what is Suitable when measi 
ured by Cracow standards to all the peoples and nations inhabiting Russia, 
including the Great Russians. It means being “Polisli nationalists inside 
out” and not Russian, not international Social-Democrats. 

For international Social-Democracy stands for the recognition of the 
right of nations to self-determination. This is what we shall now proceed 
to discuss. 


VII. THE RESOLUTION OF THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS, 1896 


This resolution reads: 

“The Congress declares that it upholds the full right of self-deler- 
miuation [SelbstbestimmangsrecM] of all nations and expresses its 
sympathy for the workers of every country now suffering under the 
yoke of military, national or other despotism; the Congress calls on 
the workers of all these countries to join the ranks of the class-con- 
scious [Klassenbewusste=itiaa& who understand their class, interests] 
workers of the whole world and to fight shoulder to shoulder with 
them for the defeat of international capitalism and for the achieve- 
ment of the aims of international Social-Democracy.”’'- 

As we have already pointed out, our opportunists, Messrs. Semkovsky, 
Liebmann and Yurkevich, are simply unaware of this resolution. But Rosa 
Luxemburg is aware of it and quotes the full text, which contains the same 
expression as that contained in our program, “self-determination.” 

The question is how does Rosa Luxemburg remove this obstacle which 
lies in the path of her “original” theory? 

Oh, quite simply ... the whole emphasis lies in the second part of the 
resolution ... its declaratory character . . . one would refer to it only under 
a misapprehension!! 

The helplessness and perplexity of our author are simply astounding. 
Usually, only the opportunists argue that the consistent democratic and 
Socialist points in the program are merely declarations, and cravenly avoid 
an open debate on these points. Not without reason, apparently, has Rosa 
Luxemburg found herself this time in the deplorable company of Messrs. 
Semkovsky, Liebmann and Yurkevich. Rosa Luxemburg does hot venture 


See the official German report of the London Congress: “Verkemdlungen und 
Beschldsse des iniemationalen sozialUtischen Arbeiter- und Geioerkschaits-Kongresies 
zu London, vom 27. Juli bis 1. August 1896." Berlin, 1897, S. 18. (Proceedings and 
Decisions of the International Socialist Labour and Trade Union Congress, held in 
London, July 27 to August 1, 1896, Berlin, 1B97, p. 18, — Ed) A Russian pamphlet 
has been published containing the decisions of International Congresses, in which the 
word “self-determination” is wrongly translated as “autonomy.” 
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to slate openly whether she regards the above resolution as correct or 
erroneous. She wriggles and twists as if counting on the inattentive or ill> 
informed reader who forgets the first part of the resolution by the timp 
he has started reading the second, or who has never heard of lire discus* 
sion that took place in the Socialist press prior to the London Congress. 

However, Ilosa Luxemburg is greatly mistaken if she imagines that she 
can so easily, before the class-conscious workers of Russia, trample upon 
the resolution of the International on such an important question of prin- 
ciple without even deigning to analyse it critically. 

Rosa Luxemburg’s point of view was voiced during the discussions which 
took place prior to the London Congress, mainly in the columns of Die 
Neue Zeit, the organ of the German Marxists, and this point of view was 
virtually rejected by the International That is the crux of the matter, 
which the Russian reader particularly must hear in mind. 

The debate turned on the question of the independence of Poland. Three 
points of view were advanced: 

1. The point of view of the “FraM,” on whose behalf Ileckor spoke. 
They wanted the International to include in its program the demand for 
the independence of Poland. This proposal was not accepted. This point 
of view was rejected by the International. 

2. Rosa Luxemburg’s point of view, viz., that the Polish Socialists must 
not demand the independence of Poland. This point of view entirely pre* * 
eluded the proclamation of the right of nations to self-determination. This 
point of view was likewise rejected by tlie International. 

3. The point of view which was then most comprehensively expounded 
by K. Kautsky in opposing Rosa Luxemburg, when he proved that her 
materialism was extremely “one-sided.” According to this point of view, 
the International cannot at the present time make the independence of 
Poland a point in its program; but the Polish Socialists — said Kaulsky — 
are fully entitled to advance such a demand. From the point of view of 
the Socialists, it is absolutely a mistake to ignore the tasks of national liber- 
ation in a situation where national oppression exists. 

The resolution of the International reproduces the most e'sential, the 
fundamental propositions of this point of view: on the one hand, the abso- 
lutely direct, unequivocal recognition of the full right of all nations to 
self-determination; on the other hand, the equally unambiguous appeal to 
the workers for international unity in their class struggle. 

We think that this resolution is absolutely correct, and that for ihe 
countries of Eastern Europe and Asia in the beginning of the twentieth 
century it is precisely this resolution, in both its parts taken as an insepar- 
able whole, that gives the only correct lead to the proletarian class policy 
in the national question. 

We will deal with the three above-mentioned points of view in some- 
what greater detail. 

It is well known that Karl Marx and Frederick Engels considered that 
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it was the bounden duty of the whole of West European democracy, and still 
more of Social-Democracy, actively to support the demand for the independ- 
ence of Poland. For the period of the 1840*8, and 1860’s, the period of 
the bourgeois revolutions in Austria and Germany, and the period of the 
“Peasant Reform” in Ruscla, this point of view was quite correct and the 
only one that was consistently democratic and proletarian. So long as the 
masses of the people in Russia, and in most of the Slavic countries, were 
still dormant, so long as there were no independent, ma<s, democratic mo\iB- 
ments in these countries, the aristocratic liberation movement in Poland 
assumed immense, paramount Importance from the point of view, not only 
of Russian, not only of Slavic, hut of European democracy as a whole.* 

But while this standpoint of Marx was correct for the sixties or for the 
third quarter of the nineteenth century, it has ceased to be correct in the 
twentieth century. Independent democradc movements, and even an independ- 
ent proletarian movement, have arisen in most Slavic countries, even in 
one of the most backward Slavic countries, Russia. Aristocratic Poland has 
disappeared, yielding place to capitali<M: Poland. Under such circumstances 
Poland could not but lose its exceptional revqlutionary importance. 

The attempt of the P.P.S. (the Polish Socialist Party, the present-day 
“Fraki”) in 1896 to “fix” for all time the point of view Marx held in a 
different epoch was an attempt to use the letter of Marxism against the 
spirit of Marxism. Therefore, the Polish Social-Democrats were quite right 
when they attacked the extreme nationalism of the Polish petty bourgeoisie 
and pointed out that the national question was of secondary importance for 
Polish workers, when they for the first lime created a purely proletarian 
party in Poland and proclaimed the extremely important principle that the 
Polish and the Russian workers must maintain the closest alliance in their 
class struggle. 

But did this mean that at the beginning of the twentieth century the In- 
ternational could regard the principle of political self-determination of 
nations, or the right to secession, as superfluous for Eastern Europe and 
for Asia? This would have been the height of absurdity, and (theoretically) 
tantamount to admitting that the bourgeois-democratic reformation of the 
Turkish, Russian and Chinese states has been consummated, would have 
been tantamount (in effect) to opportunism towards despotism. 

No. During the period of incipient bourgeois-democratic revolutions in 

* It -would be a very interestinf; piece of historical research to compare the position 
of a Polish arlstocrat^rohel in 1863 -with that of the Russian democrat-revolutionary, 
Chemyshevsky, who, too (like Marx), knew how to appraise the importance of the 
Polish movement, and with that of the Ukrainian petty bourgeois Dragomanov, who 
appeared much later and expres-sed the point of view of a peasant, so ignorant, so 
sleepy and attached so fast to his dnng-heap, that his leeitimate hatred of the Polish 
aristoorary prevented him from understanding the significance of their struggle for 
all-Russian democracy. (Sf;e Dragomanov, Hisiorirnl Poland and Pan-Russiait De- 
mocracy.) Dragomanov richly deserved the fervent kisses which were subsequently be- 
stowed on him by Mr. P. B. Struve, ‘who by that time had hdcome a Ntuioital-Libexal. 
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Eastern Europe and Asia, during the period of the awakening and intenai. 
ficalion oX national movements, during the period of formation of inde- 
pendent proletarian parties, the task of these parlies in connection witli 
national policy must be twofold: First, to recognize the right to self-de- 
termination for all nations, because the bourgeois-democratic reformation 
is not yet consummated, because working-class democracy consistently, se- 
riously and sincerely, and not in a Liberal, Kokoshkin fashion, fights for 
equal rights for nations, and second, to maintain the closest, inseparable 
alliance in the class struggle of the proletai'ians of all nations in a given 
state, throughout all the vicissiludra of its history, irrespective of any re- 
shaping of the frontiers of the individual slates by the bourgeoisie. 

It is precisely this twofold task of fhe proletariat that the resolution of 
the International of 1096 formulate. And this is the substance, the under- 
lying principle, of the resolution adopted by the Conference of Ru«sian 
Marxists held in the summer of 1913. Some people profess to see a “con- 
tradiction” in the fact that while point 4 of this resolution, which recog- 
nizes the right to self-determination, to secession, seems to “concede” the 
maximum to nationalism (in reality the recognition of the right of all 
nations to self-detennination implies the recognition of the maximum of 
democracy and the minimum of nationalism), point 5 warns the workers 
against the nationalistic slogans of tlie bourgeoisie of any nation and de- 
mands the unity and fusion of the workers of all nations into inlernalion- 
ally united proletarian organizations. But this “contradiction” is apparent 
only to extremely shallow minds which cannot grasp, for instance, why 
the unity and class solidarity of the Swedish and the Norwegian prole- 
tariat were strengthened when the Swedish workers upheld Norway’s freedom 
to secede and form an independent state. 


VIIL KARL MARX THE UTOPIAN AND PRACTICAL ROSA 
LUXEMBURG 

While declaring the independence of Poland to be a “utopia” and repeat- 
ing it ad nauseam, Rosa Luxemburg exclaims ironically: why not raise 
the demand for the independence of Ireland? 

Evidently, “practical” Rosa Luxemburg is unaware of Karl Marx’s atti- 
tude to the question of the independence of Ireland. It is worth while 
dwelling upon this, in order to show how a definite demand for national 
independence was analysed from a really Mlarxian and- not an opportunist 
standpoint. 

. It was Marx's custom to “probe the teeth,” as he expressed it, of his 
Socialist acquaintances, testing their intelligence and the strength of their 
convictions. Having made the acquaintance of Lopatin, Marx wrote to 
Engels on July 5, 1870, expressing a highly fla^erlng opinion of the young 
Ifussian Socialist but* adding at the same time: 
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. . Poland is his weak point. On this point he speaks quite like 
an Englishman — say, an English Chaitist of the old school — about 
Ireland,” 

Marx questions a Socialist belonging to an oppressing nation about his 
attitude to the oppressed nation and he at once reveals the defect common 
to the Socialists of the dominant nations (the British and the Russian) : 
they fail to understand their Socialist duties towards the downtrodden 
nations, they echo the prejudices of the “Great Power” bourgeoisie. 

Before passing on to Marx’s positive declarations on Ireland, we must 
point out that In general the altitude of Marx and Engels to the national 
question was strictly critical, and that they recognized its historically rela- 
tive importance. Thus, Engels wrote to Marx on May 23, 1851, that the 
study of history was leading him to pessimistic conclusions concerning 
Poland, that the importance of Poland was temporary, that it would lasL_ 
only until the agrarian revolution in Russia. The role of the Poles in 
history was one of “brave, quarrelsome stupidity.” 

“And one cannot point to a single instance in which Poland repre- 
sented progress successfully, even if only in relation to Russia, or 
did an 3 rthing at all of historic importance.” Russia conlains more 
elements of civilization, education, industry and of the bourgeoisie 
than the “Poles, whose whole nature is that of the idle cavalier. . . . 
What arc Warsaw and Cracow compared to St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Odessa, etc.!” 

Engels had no faith in the success of an insurrection of the Polish 
aristocracy. 

But all these thoughts, so full of genius and penetration, by no means 
prevented Engels and Marx from treating the Polish movement with the 
most profound and ardent sympathy twelve years later, when Russia was 
still dormant and Poland was seething. 

When drafting the Address of the International in 1864. Marx wrote 
to Engels (on November 4, 1864) that he had to combat Mazzini’s national- 
ism, and went on to say: 

“In so far as inteimational politics come into Uie Address, I speak 
of countries, not of nationalities, and denounce Russia, not the lesser 
nations.” 

Marx had no doubt as to the subordinate position of the national ques- 
tion as compared with the “labour question.” But his theory is as far from 
ignoring the national question as heaven from earth, 

1866 arrives. Marx writes to Engels about the “Proudhonist clique” 
in Paris which 

“. . . declares nationalities to he an absurdity and attacks Bis- 
marck and Garibaldi. As polemics against chauvinism their tactics 
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arc useful and explicable. But when the believers in Proudhon (my 
good friends here, Lafargue and Loiiguet also belong to them) 
that all Europe can and should sil quietly and peacefully on its 
behind until the gentlemen in France abolish poverty and ignorance . , , 
they become ridiculous.” (Letter of June 7, 1866.) 

“Yesterday,” Marx writes on June 20, “there was a discussion in 
the International Council on the present war. . . . The discussion wound 
up, as was to be expected, with ‘the question of nationality’ in general 
and the attitude we should take towards it. , . . The representatives of 
‘Young France’ (non-workers) came out with the announcement that 
all nationalities and even nations were ‘antiquated prejudices.’ Proud- 
honised Stirnerism. . . . The whole world wails until the French are 
ripe for a social revolution. . . . The English laughed very much when 
I began my speech by saying that our friend Lafargue, etc., who had 
done away with nationalities, had spoken ‘French’ to us, i.e., a lan- 
guage which nine-tenths of the audience did not understand. I also 
suggested that by the negation of nationalities he appeared, quite 
unconsciously, to understand their absorption into the model French 
nation.” 

The conclusion that follows from all these critical remarks of Marx is 
clear: the working class should be the last to make a fetish of the national 
question, since the development of capitalism does not necessarily awaken 
(dl nations to independent life. But to brush aside the mass national move- 
ments once they have started and to refuse to support what is progressive 
in them means, in effect, pandering to nationalistic prejudices, viz., recog- 
nizing “one’s own” as the “model nation” (or, we will add, as the nation 
possessing the exclusive privilege of forming a state) 

But let us return to the question of Ireland. 

Marx’s position on this question is most clearly expressed in the fol- 
lowing extracts from his letters: ’ 

“I have done my best to bring about this demonstration of the 
British workers in favour of Fenianism. ... I used to think the separa- 
tion of Ireland from England impossible. I now think it inevitable, 
although after the separation there may come federation*’ 

This is what Marx wrote to Engels on November 2, 1867, 

In his letter of November 30 of the same year he added: 

“. . . what shall we advise the English workers? In my opinion they 
1 must make the repeal of the Union” \i.e., the separation of Ireland 
from Great Britain] “(in short, the affair of 1783, only democratized 

* See also Marx’s letter to Engels of June 3, 1867 : , I have learned with real 

pleasure from the Paris letters to the Times about the pro-Polish sentiments of thf 
FarisianB as against Russia. . . . M, Proudhon and his litUe doctrinaire clique are not 
the Ptonch people," 
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and adapted to Uie conditions of the time) into an article of their 
pronunziamento. This is the only legal and therefore only possible 
form of Irish emancipation which can be admitted in the program 
of an English party. Experience must show later whether a purely 
personal union can continue to subsist between the two countries. , . . 

“Wliat the Irish need is: 

“1) Self-government and independence from England; 

“2) An agrarian revolution. . . .” 

Marx attached great importance to the question of Ireland and he deliv- 
ered lectures of one-and-a-half-hours’ duration at the German Workers’ 
Union on this subject (letter of December 17, 1867), 

Engels notes in a letter of November 20, 1868, “the haired for the Irish 
among the British workers,” and almost a year later (October 24, 1869), 
returning to this question he writes: 

“11 iCy a qu’un pas" (it is only one step) “from Ireland to Rus- 
sia. . . “Irish history shows one how disastrous it is for a nation 
when it has subjugated another nation. All the abominations of the 
English have their origin in the Irish Pale. I have still to work through 
the Cromwellian period, but this much seems certain to me, that things 
would have taken another turn in England but for the necessity for 
military rule in Ireland and the creation of a new aristocracy there.” 

Let us note, by the way, Marx’s letter to Engels of August 18, 1869: 

“In Posen . . . the Polish workers . . . have brought a strike to a 
victorious end by the help of their colleagues in Berlin. This struggle 
against Monsieur le Capital — even in the subordinate form of the 
strike — ^is a very different way of getting rid of national prejudices 
from that of the bourgeois gentlemen with their peace declamations.” 

The policy on the Irish question pursued by Marx in the International 
may be seen from the following: 

On November 18, 1869, Marx writes to Engels that he spoke for an hour 
and a quarter in the Council of the International on the question of the 
attitude of the British Ministry to the Irish amnesty and proposed the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

“Resolved, 

“that in his reply to the Irish demands for the release of the impris- 
oned Irish patriots . . , Mr. Gladstone deliberately insults the Irish 
nation; 

“that he clogs political amnesty with conditions alike degrading to 
the victims of misgovernment and the people they belong to; 

“that having, in the teeth of his responsible position, publicly and 
enthusiastically cheered on the American slave-holders’ rebellion, he 
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now steps in to preach to the Irish people the doctrine of passive 
obedience; 

“that his whole proceedings with reference to the Irish amnesty 
question are the true and genuine offspring of that ‘policy of conquest,’ 
by the fiery denunciation of which Mr. Gladstone ousted his Tory 
rivals from office; 

“that the General Council of the ‘Internaiional Workingmen's Asso- 
ciation’ express their admiration of the spirited, firm and high-souled 

manner in which the Irish people carry on their amnesty movement; 

“that these resolutions be communicated to all branches of, and 
workingmen’s bodies connected with, the ‘International Workingmen’s 
Association’ in Europe and America,” 

On December 10, 1869, Marx writes that his paper on the Irish ques- 
tion to be read at the Council of the International will be framed on the 
following lines: 

, . quite apart from all phrases about ‘internationaT and ‘humane’ 
justice for Ireland — ^which are to be taken for granted in the Inter- 
national Council — it is in the direct and absolute interest of the 
English working class to get rid of their present connection with 
Ireland. And this is my most complete conviction, and for reasons 
which in part I cannot tell the English workers themselves. For. a long 
lime I believed that it would be possible to overthrow the Irish regime 
by English working-class ascendancy. I always expressed this point 
of view in The New York Tribune [an American journal to which 
Marx contributed for a long time]. Deeper study has now convinced 
me of the opposite. The English working class will never accomplish 
anything before it has got rid of Ireland. . . . English reaction in 
England had its roots ... in the subjugation of Ireland.” (Marx’s 
italics.) 

Marx’s policy on the Irish question should now be quite clear to the 
readers. 

Marx, the “utopian,” was so “impractical” that he stood for the sep- 
aration of Ireland, which has not been realized even half a century later, 
^hat gave rise to Marx’s policy, and was it not a mistake? 

At first Marx thought that Ireland would be liberated not by the na- 
tional movement of the oppressed nation, but by the labour movement of 
the oppressing nation. Marx did not make an absolute of the national 
movement, knowing, as he did, that the victory of the working class alone 
can bring about the complete liberation of all nationalities. It is impossible 
to estimate beforehand ^ the possible correlations between the bourgeois 
liberation movements of the oppressed nations and the proletarian emanci- 
]>ation movement of the oppressing nation (the very problem which today 
makes the national question in Russia so difficult) . 
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However, mailers turned out so that die English working class fell 
under the influence of the Liberals for a fairly long time, became an 
appendage of the Liberals and by adopting a Liberal-Labour policy ren- 
dered itself eflete. The bourgeois liberation movement in Ireland grew 
stronger and assumed revolutionary forms. Marx reconsidered his view 
and corrected it. “How diaasti'ous it is for a nation when it has subjugated 
another nation.” The English working class will never be free until Ireland 
is freed from the English yoke. Reaction in England is slrengthened and 
fostered by the enslavement of Ireland (just as rqaetion in Russia is fostered 
by her enslavement of a number of nations!). 

And Marx, in proposing in the International a resolution of sympathy 
wilh “the Irish nation,” “the Irish people” (the clever L.VI. would prob- 
ably have berated poor Marx for forgetting about the class struggle!), 
advocates the separation of Ireland from lEngland, “although after the 
separation there may come federation^ 

What were the theoretical grounds for Marx’s conclusion? In England 
the bourgeois revolution had been consummated long ago. But it had not 
yet been consummated in Ireland; it is being consummated now, after the 
lapse of half a century, by the reforms of the English Liberals. If capital- 
ism had been overthrown in England as quickly as Marx at first expected, 
there would have been no room for a bourgeois-democralic and general 
national movement in Ireland. But since it had arisen, Marx advised the 
English workers to support it, to give at a revolutionary ijnpetus and lead 
it to a final issue in the interests of tlmr own liberty. 

The economic ties between Ireland and England in the 1860’s were, 
of course, even closer than Russia’s present ties with Poland, the Ukraine, 
etc. The “impracticability” and “impossibility” of the separation of Ireland 
(if only owing to geographical conditions and England’s immense colonial 
power) were quite obvious. While, in principle, an enemy of federalism, 
Marx in this instance agrees also to federation,* so long as the emanci- 
pation of Ireland is achieved in a revolutionary and not in a reformist 
way, through the movement of the mass of the people of Ireland supported 
by the working class of England. There can be no doubt that only such 
a solution of the historical problem would be in the best interests of the 
proletariat and most favourable for rapid socaal development. 

Things turned out differently. Both the Irish people and the English 

* By the way, it is not difficult to see why, from a Social-Democratic point of 
view the right of “self-determination” means neither federation nor autonomy. (Al- 
though, speaking in the abstract, both come under the category of “self-determination.”) 
The right to federation is, in general, an absurdity, since federation is a two-sided 
contract. It goes without saying that Marxists cannot place the defence of federalism 
in general in tlieir program. As far as autonomy is concerned, Marxists defend not 
“the li^t to” autonomy but autonomy itself, as a general, universal principle of a 
democratic state with a mixed national composition, with sharp differences in geo- 
graphical and other conditions. Consequently, the recognition of the “right of nations 
to autonomy” is as absurd as the “right of nations to federation,” 
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proletariat proved to be weak. Only now, through the miserable deals be- | 
tween the English Liberals and the Irish bourgeoisie, is the Irish problem 1 
being solved (the example of Ulster shows with what dilliculty) through 
the land reform (with compensalion) and autonomy (not introduced so i 
far). Well then? Does it follow that Marx and Engels were “Utopians,” 1 
that they advanced “impossible” national demands, that they allowed thgtin 
selves to be influenced by the Irish petty-bourgeois nationalists (there is 
no doubt about the petty-bourgeois nature of tlie Fenian movement), etc,? 

No. In the Irish question too Marx and Engels pursued a consistently 
proletarian policy, which really educated the masses in the spirit of democ. 
racy and Socialism. Only such a policy could have saved both Ireland and 
England from half a century of delay in the introduction of the necessary 
reforms, and could have prevented these reforms from being mudlated by 
the Liberals to please the reactionaries. 

The policy of Marx and Engels in the Irish question serves as a splendid 
example (which retains immense practical importance to the present time) 
of the altitude the proletariat of the oppressing nations should adopt to- 
wards national movements. It serves as a warning against that “servile 
haste” with which the philistines of all countries, colours and languages 
hurry to declare “utopian” the idea of changing the frontiers of stales tiiat 
have been established by the violence and privileges of the landlords and 
bourgeoisie of one nation. 

If the Irish and English proletariat had not accepted Marx’s policy, and 
had not taken the separation of Ireland as their slogan, they would have 
displayed the worst sort of opportunism; they would have shown that they 
were oblivious to their duties as democrats and Socialists, and would have 
yielded to English reaction and to the English bourgeoisie. 

IX. THE 1903 PROGRAM AND ITS LIQUIDATORS 

Copies of the Minutes of the 1903 Congress, at which the program of the 
Russian Marxists was adopted, have become a rarity, so that the over- 
whelming majority of the active workers in the labour movement today are 
unacquainted with the motives that underlie the various points of the pro- 
gram (the more so since not all the literature relevant thereto enjoys the 
blessings of legality...). It is therefore necessary to analyse the debate 
that took place at the 1903 Congress on the question that interests us. 

Let us stale first of all that however meagre the Russian Social-Demo- 
cratic literature on the “right of nations to self-determination” may be, it, 
nevertheless, clearly shows that this right was always understood to mean 
the right to secession. The Semkovskys, Liebmanns and Yurkeviches, who 
doubt this and declare that point 9 is “vague,” etc., do so only because of 
their extreme ignorance or carelessness. As far back as 1902, Plekbanov, 
in Zarya, defending "the right tQ gelf-deteTmiqation” in the draft program* 
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wrote that this demand, while not obligatory for the bourgeois democrats, 
is "obligatory for the Social-Democrats,” 

“If we were to forget or hesitate to advance it,” wrote Plekhanov, 
"for fear of offending the national prejudices of the present generation 
of the Great Russians, the call ... ‘workers of all countries, unite!’ 
on our lips would become a brazen lie. . . 

This is a very apt characterization of the fundamental argument in 
favour of the point under consideration; so apt that it is not surprising 
that the critics of our program who have “forgotten their kin” have been 
timidly avoiding 'it. The renunciation of this point, no matter for what 
motives, is rco/Zy a “shameful” concession to Great-Russian nationalism. 
But why Great-Russian, when it is a question of the right of all nations to 
self-determination? Because it refers to secession from the Great Russians. 
In the interests of the unity of ike proletarians, in the interests of their 
class Solidarity, we must recognize the right of nations to secession — that 
is what Plekhanov admitted in the words quoted above fourteen years ago. 
Had our opportunists pondered over this they would probably not have 
talked so much nonsense about self-determination. 

At the 1903 Congress, which adopted the draft program that Plekhanov 
advocated, the main work was done in the Program Commission. Unfortu- 
nately, no minutes were taken; they would have been particularly interest- 
ing on this point, for it was only in the Commission that the representa- 
tives of the Polish Social-Democrats, Warszawski and Hanecki, tried to 
defend their view and to dispute the “recognition of the right to self-delei'- 
mination.” The reader who took die trouble to compare their arguments 
(expounded in the speech by Warszawski and in his and Hanecki’s declara- 
tion, pp. 134-36 and 388-90 of the Congress Minutes) with those Rosa 
Luxemburg advanced in her Polish article, which we have analysed, would 
find that they are quite identical. 

How were these arguments treated by die Program Commission of the 
Second Congress, where Plekhanov, more than anyone else, attacked the 
Poli=h Marxists? These arguments were mercilessly ridiculed! The ab- 
surdity of proposing to the Marxists of Russia that they delete the recogni- 
tion of the right of nations to self-determination was demonstrated so clearly 
and vividly that the Polish Marxists did not even venture to repeat their 
arguments at the full meeting of the CongressW Convinced of the hope- 
lessness of their case at the supreme assembly of Great-Russian, Jewish, 
Georgian and Armenian Marxists, they left the Congress. 

This historic episode is naturally of very great importance for everyone 
who is seriously interested in his program. The fact that the arguments of the 
Polish Marxists suffered utter defeat in the Program Commission of the 
Congress, and that the Polish Marxists gave up the attempt to defend tiieir 
views at the full meeting of the Congress is very significant. It is not with- 
out reason that Rosa Luxemburg “modestly” kept silent about it in her 
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article in 1908 ; apparently the recollection of the Congress was loo unpleas- 
ant I She also kept quiet about the ridiculously inept proposal made by 
Warszawski and Hanecki in 1903, on behalf ol all the Polish Marxists, to 
“amend” point 9 of the program, a proposal which neither Rosa Luxemburg 
nor the other Polish Social-Democrats have ventured (or will venture) to 
repeat. 

But although Rosa Luxemburg, concealing her defeat in 1903, kept quiet 
about these facts, those who take an interest in the history of their Party 
will take painls to ascertain the facts and ponder over their significance, 

On leaving the 1903 Congress Rosa Luxemburg’s friends submitted the 
following statement: . .We propose that point 7” (now point 9) “of the 
draft program read as follows: Point 7. Institutions guaranteeing full free' 
dom of cultural development to all nations incorporated in the state” 
(P. 390 of the Minutes.) 

Thus, die Polish Marxists then propounded views on the national ques- 
tion that were so vague that instead of self-determination they actually pro- 
posed the notorious “cultural-national autonomy,” under another name. 

This sounds almost inci'edible, but unfortunately it is a fact. At the 
Congress itself, although it was attended by five Bundists with five voles, 
aud three Caucasians with six votes, not counting Kostrov’s consulting voice, 
•not a single vote was cast for the deletion of the point about self-determi- 
ration. Three votes were cast for the proposal to add to this point “cultural- 
national autonomy” (in favour of Goldblalt’s formula: “the establishment 
of institutions guaranteeing to the nations complete freedom of cultural de- 
velopment”) and four voles for Lieber’s formula (“the right of nations to 
freedom in their cultural development”). 

Now that a Russian Liberal party, the Constitutional-Democratic Party, 
has appeared on the scene, we know that in its program the political self- 
determination of nations has been replaced by “cultural self-determination.” 
Thus, Rosa Luxemburg’s Polish friends were so successful in “combati?i^’ 
the nationalism of the P.P.S. that they proposed to substitute a Liberal 
program for the Marxian program! And in the same breath they accused 
our program of being opportunist; no wonder this accusation was received 
with laughter in llie Program Commission of the Second Congress! 

How was “self-determination” understood by the delegates at the Second 
Congress, of whom, as wc have seen, not a single one was opposed to “self- 
determination of nations”? 

The following three extracts from the minutes provide the answer : 

“Martynov is of the opinion that the term ‘self-determination’ should 
not he given a broad interpretation; it merely means the right of a nation 
to set itself up as a separate political entity and not regional self-govern- 
ment.” (P. 171.) 

Martynov was a member of the Program Commission in which the argu- 
ments nf Rosa Luxemburg’s friends were repudiated and ridiculed. Mar- 
tynov was then “an Economist,” a rabid opponent of Iskra; and had he 
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expressed an opinion which was not shared by the majority of the Program 
Commission he would certainly have been repudiated. 

Goldblall, a Bundisl, was the first to speak when the Congress, after the 
Commission had finished its work, discussed point 8 (present point 9) of 
the program. 

Goldblatl said: 

“Nothing can be said against the ‘right to self-determination.’ When 
a nation is fighting for independence, it should not be opposed. If 
Poland refuses to enter into legal marriage with Russia, she should 
not be compelled to, as Plckhanov pul it. I agree with this opinion 
within these limits.” (Pp. 175-76.) 

Plekhanov did not speak at all on this subject at the full meeting of the 
Congress. Goldblatt repeated what Plekhanov had said in the Program 
Commission, where the “right to self-determination” had been explained 
in a simple and detailed manner to mean the right to secession. Lieber^ 
who spoke after Goldblatt, remarked: 

“Of course, if any nationality finds that it cannot live within the 
frontiers of Russia, the Party will not place any obstacles in its way.” 
(P. 176.) 

The reader will see that at the Second Congress of the Party, which 
adopted the program, there were no two opinions about self-determination 
meaning "only” the right to secession. Even the Bundists assimilated this 
truth at that time, and only in our deplorable times of continued counter- 
revolution and all sorts of “apostasy” can we find people who, bold in their 
Ignorance, declare that the program is “vague.” But before devoting time 
to these sorry “quasi-Social-Democrals,” let us first finish with the attitude 
of the Poles to the program. 

They came to the Second Congress (1903) declaring that unity was neces- 
sary and urgent. But they left the Congress after their “reverse” in the Pro- 
gram Commission, pud their last word was their written statement, printed 
in the minutes of the Congress, containing the above-mentioned proposals 
to substitute cultural-national autonomy for self-determination. 

In 1906 the Polish Marxists joined the Party, and neither upon joining 
nor afterwards (neither at the Congress of 1907, nor at the conferences 
of 1907 and 1908, nor at the plenum of 1910) did they once introduce a 
single proposal to amend point 9 of the Russian program! 

This is a fact. 

And despite all phrases and assurances, this fact definitely proves that 
Rosa Luxemburg’s friends regarded this question as having been settled 
by the debate in the Program Commission of the Second Congress as well 
as by the decision of that Congress; that they tacitly acknowledged their 
mist^e and corrected it by joining the Party in 1906, after they had left 
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the Congress in 1903, withoul having once tried through Party channels, 
lo raise the question of amending point 9 of the program. 

Rosa Luxemburg’s article appeared over her signature in 1908 — of 
course, no one ever took it into liis head lo deny the right of Party writers 
lo criticize the program — and since this article was written not a single 
official body of the Polish Marxists has raised the question of revising 
point 9. 

Hence, Trotsky is rendering certain admirers of Rosa Luxemburg a very 
clumsy service when he writes, in the name of the editors of Borha, in No. 
2 of ffiat publication (March 1914) : 

. . The Polish Marxists consider that ‘the right to national self- 
determination’ is entirely devoid of political content and should be 
deleted from the program.” (P, 25.) 

The obliging Trotsky is more dangerous than an enemy! Trotsky could 
produce no proof except “private conversations” (i.e., simply gossip, on 
which Trotsky always subsists) for classifying “Polish Marxists” in gener- 
al as supporters of every article that Rosa Luxemburg writes. Trotsky 
represented the “Polish Marxists” as people williout honour and consciemce, 
incapable of respecting even their own convictions and the program of 
their Party. Obliging Trotsky! 

In 1903, when the representatives of the Polish Marxists left the Second 
Congress because of the right lo self-determination, Trotsky was entitled 
to say that they considered that this right was devoid of content and should 
be deleted from the program. 

But after this the Polish Marxists joined the Parly which possessed 
such a program, and not once have they brought in a motion to amend it.* 

Why did Trotsky withhold these facts from the readers of his journal? 
Only because he finds it advantageous to speculate on provoking disagree- 
ments between the Polish and the Russian opponents of Liquidatorism 
and on deceiving the Russian workers on the question of the program. 

Trotsky has never yet held a firm opinion on any important question 
relating to Marxism. He always manages to “creep into the chinks” of this 
or that difference of opinion, and desert one side for the other. At this mo- 
ment he is in the company of the Bundists and the Liquidators. And these 
gentlemen do not stand on ceremony as far as the Party is concerned. 

Listen to the Bundist Liebmann. 


* We ore informed that at the Summer Conference of the Russian Marxists in 
1913, the Polish Marxists attended with only a voice but no vote and did not vote 
at all on the right to self-determination (to secession) ; they declared that they were 
opposed to this right in general. Of course, they had a perfect right to act in this 
way, and, as hitherto, to agitate in Poland against her secession. But this is not quite 
what Trotsky is saying; for the Polish Marxists did not demand the “deletion” o) 
point 9 “from the program.” 
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' “When, fifteen years ago,” writes this gentleman, “the Russian 
Social-iDemocrats included the point about the right of every nation- 
ality to ‘self-determination’ in their program, everyone [!!] asked 
I himself: what does this fashionable — [!!] term really mean? No an- 
<!wer was forthcoming [! !]. This word was left [! !] enveloped in fog, 
^ Indeedi, it was difficult at the time to dissipate ffiat fog. The time 
had not yet come when this point could be made concrete — ^they 
used to say at the time — let it remain enveloped in fog — [!!] for the 
time being and life itself will indicate what content is to be put into 
this point.” 

Isn’t this “ragamufiBn”* mocking at the Party program magnificent? 

Ajid why is he mocking? 

Only because he is a complete ignoramus who has never learned anything, 
who has not even read anything on Party history, but who simply happened 
to drop into a Liquidatorist environment, where it is “the thing” to be 
blase on the question of the Party and everything it stands for. 

In Pomyalovsky’s novel, a bursar brags of having “spat into the barrel 
with sauerkraut.” Messrs, the Bundists go even further. They put up the Lieb- 
manns so that these gentlemen may publicly spit into their own barrel. 
What do the Liebmanns care about the fact that an International Congress 
has passed a decision, that at the Congress of their own Party two represent- 
atives of their own Bund proved that they were quite able (and what 
“severe” critics and determined enemies of Iskra they were!) to understand 
the meaning of "self-determination” and even agreed to it? And would it 
not be easier to dissolve the Party if the “Party writers” (don’t laugh) 
treated the history and the program of the Party in bursar fashion? 

Here is a second “ragamuffin,” Mr. Yurkevich of Dzvin {The Pe!af). 
Mr. Yurkevich has evidently seen the minutes of the Second Congress, for 
he cites PldchanoVs words, as repeated by Goldblatt, and shows that he 
is aware of the fact that self-determination can only mean the right to 
secession. This, however, does not prevent him from spreading slander 
among the Ukrainian petty bourgeoisie about the Russian Marxists, alleg- 
ing that they are in favour of the “state integrity” of Russia. (No. 7-8, 
1913, p. 83, etc.) Of course, the Yurkeviches could not have invented a 
better method than this of alienating the Ukrainian democrats from the 
Great-Russian democrats. And such alienation is in line with the whole 
policy of the group of writers on Dzvin, who advocate the segregation of 
the Ukrainian workers in a separate national organization !***■ 

It is quite appropriate, of course, for a group of nationalist philistines 
who are splitting the ranks of the proletariat — and such precisejy is the 


. * Ragamuffin — a character in Saltykov-Shchedrin’s satire In Foreign Lands; the 
terra here denotes shameless conduct. — Ed. 

** See particularly Mr. Yurkovich’s preface to Mr. Levinsky’s book Outline of the 
Developjnent of the Ukrainian Working-Class Movement in Galicia, Kiev, 1914. 
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objective role of Dzvin — to disseminate such hopeless confusion on the 
national question. It gaes without saying that the Yurkeviches and Lieb- 
manns, who are “terribly” offended when they are called “near-Parly men ” 
do not say a word, not a single word, as to how they would like the problem 
of the right of secession to he solved in lire program. 

Here is the third and principal “ragamuffm,” Mr. Semkovsky, who in the 
columns of a Liquidatorist newspaper, with a Great-Russian audience before 
him, rails at point 9 of the program and at the same time declares that he 
“for certain reasons does not approve of the proposal” to delete this point!! 

This is incredible, but it is a fact. 

In August 1912, the conference of die Liquidators ofBcially raised the 
national question. For a year and a half not a single article has appeared 
on the question of point 9 except for the one written by Mr. Semkovsky. 
And in this article the author repudiates the program, because “for certain 
reasons” (is it a secret disease?) he “does not approve” of the proposal 
to amend it!! We would lay a wager that it would be difficult to find 
anywhere in the world similar examples of opportunism, and worse than 
opportunism, of the renunciation of the Parly, of its liquidation. 

One instance will suffice to show what Semkovsky’s arguments are like: 

“What are we to do,” he writes, “if the Polish proletariat desires 
to fight side by side with the entire Russian proletariat, within the 
limits of a single state, while the reactionary classes of Polish society, 
on the contrary, desire to separate Poland from 'Russia and in a 
referendum obtain a majority of votes in favour of secession? Should 
we Russian Social-Democrats in the central parliament vote together 
with our Polish comrades against secession, or — ^in order not to vio- 
late the ‘right to self-determination’ — ^vole for secession?” [Novwya 
Rahochaya Gazeta \Neu} Workers' Gazelle'], No. 71.) 

From this it is evident that Mr. Semkovsky does not even understand 
what the discussion is aboutl It did not occur to him that the right to seces- 
sion presupposes the settlement of the question not by the central parlia- 
mmil, but by the parliament (diet, referendum, etc.) of the seceding 
region. 

The childish perplexity over the question — “What are we to do” if 
under democracy the majority is for reaction? — serves to screen the ques- 
tion of real, actual, live politics, when both the Purishkeviches and the 
Kokoshkins consider the very idea of secession as criminal! Probably, 
the proletarians of all Russia ought not to fight the Purishkeviches and the 
Kokoshkins today, but leave them alone and fight the reactionary classes 
of Poland! 

Such is the incredible nonsense that is written in the organ of the Li- 
quidators, of which Mr. L. Martov is one of the ideological leaders, the 
satne L. M^artov who drafted the program and got it carried in 1903, and 
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even subsequently wrote in favour of the right of secession. Apparently 
L. Martov is now arguing according to the rule: 

No clever man required there; 

Better send Read, 

And 1 shall wait and see.’*' 

He sends Read-Semkovsky, and allows our program to be distorted and 
endlessly confused in a daily paper before new readers, who are unacquaint- 
ed with our program. 

Yes, Liquidatorism has gone a long way — even very many prominent 
ex-Social-Democrats have not a trace of Party spirit left in them. 

Rosa Luxemburg cannot, of course, be put on a par with the Liebmanns, 
Yurkeviches and Semkovskys, but the fact that it is precisely people of 
this kind who seize upon her mistake shows with particular clarity the 
opportunism she has lapsed into. 

X. CONCLUSION 


To sum up: 

From the point of view of the theory of Marxism in general the question 
of the right of self-determination presents no difficulties. No one can seri- 
ously dispute the London decision of 1896, or the fact that self-delermina- 
tion implies only the right to secession, or the fact that the formation of 
independent national slates is the tendency of all bourgeois-democratic 
revolutions. 

The difficulty is created to a certain extent by the fact that in Russia 
the proletariat of both oppressed and oppressing nations are fighting and 
must fight side by side. Tlie task is to preserve the unity of the class strug- 
gle of the proletariat for Socialism, to resist all the bourgeois and- Black- 
Hundred nationalist influences. Among the oppressed nations the separate 
organization of the proletariat as an mdependent party sometimes leads 
to such a bitter struggle against the nationalism of the respective nation, 
that the perspective becomes distorted and the nationalism of the oppres- 
sing nation is forgotten. 

But this distortion of the perspective cannot last long. The ecperience of 
the joint struggle of the proletarians of various nations has demonstrated 
only too plainly that we must formulate political questions not from the 
“Cracow,” but from the all-Russian point of view. And in all-Russian 
politics it is the Purishkeviches and the Kokoshkins who rule. Their ideas 
are predominant, their persecution of alien races for “separatism,” for their 
thinking about secession, are being preached and practised in the Duma, 


* A verse from a soldiers’ song of the period of the Crimean War. An allusion 
to tlie unsuccessful operations of the Russian troops commanded by General Read. — Ed.- 
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in the schools, in the churches, in the barracks, and in hundreds and thou- 
sands of newspapers. It is this Great-Ilussian poison of nationalism that 
is contaminating the entire all-Russian political atmosphere. It is the mis- 
fortune of a nation, which, in subjugating other nations, is strengthening 
reaction throughout Russia. The memories of 1849 and 1863* form a living 
political tradition, which, unless great storms sweep the country, threatens 
to hamper every democratic and especially every Social-Democratic move- 
ment for many decades. 

There can be no doubt that, however natural the point of view of certain 
Marxists of the oppressed nations (whose “misfortune” is sometimes that 
the masses of the population are blinded by the idea of “their” national 
liberation) may appear sometimes, in reality the objective alignment of 
class forces in Russia makes refusal to advocate the right of self-determina- 
tion tantamount to the worst opportunism, to the contamination of the 
proletariat with the ideas of the Kokoshkins. And in substance, these ideas 
are the ideas and the policy of the Purishkeviches. 

Therefore, while Rosa Luxemburg’s point of view could at first be ex- 
cused as being specifically Polish, “Cracow” narrow-mindedness,** at the 
present time, when nationalism and, above all governmental Great-Rus- 
aian nationalism, has grown stronger everywhere, when politics are being 
shaped by this Great-Russian nationalism, such narrow-mindedness becomes 
inexcusable. In fact, it is seized upon by the opportunists of all nations 
who fight shy of the idea of “storms” and “leaps,” believe that the bour- 
geois-democratic revolution is over, and yearn for the Liberalism of the 
Kokoshkins. 

Great-Russian nationalism, like any other nationalism, passes through 
various phases, according to the classes that are supreme in the bour- 
geois country at the time. Before 1905 we knew almost exclusively na- 
tional reactionaries. After the revolution National Liberals arose in our 
country. 

In our country this is virtually the position adopted both by the Oc- 
tobrists and by the Cadets (Kokoshkin), i.e., by the whole of the present- 
day bourgeoisie. 

And later on, Great-Russian National Democrats will inevitably appear. 
Mr. Peshekhonov, one of the founders of the “Popular Socialist” Party, 
expressed this point of view when (in the issue of Russkoye Bogatstvo 

* This refers to the suppression of the Hungsrian revolution with the help of 
tsar Nicholas I troops in 1849 and the cruahing of the Polish insurrection by the 
tsarist government in 1863, — £d. 

** It is easy to understand that the recognition by the Marxists of the whole of 
Russia, and first and foremost by the Great Russians, of the right of nations to secede 
in no way precludes agitation against secession by Marxists of a particular oppressed 
nation, just as the recognition of the right b> divorce does not preclude agitation against 
divorce in a particular caae. We think, therefore, that an ever-increasing number of 
Polidi Marxists wiU laugh at the non-existent “contradiction” which is now being 
“hashed up” by Semkovsky and Trotsky. 
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[Russian Wealthl for August 1906) he appealed for caution in regard to 
the nationalist prejudices of the peasant. However much others may slander 
us Bolsheviks and declare that we “idealize” the peasant, we always have 
made and always will make a clear distinction between peasant intelligence 
and peasant prejudice, between peasant strivings for democracy and! oppo- 
sition to Purishkevich, and peasant strivings to make peace with the priest 
and the landlord. 

Even now, and probably for a fairly long time to come, proletarian 
democracy must reckon wiUt the nationalism of the Great-Russian peasants 
(not in the erase of making oonoessitms to it, but in the sense of combating 
it).* The awakening of nationalism among the oppressed nations, which 
became so pronounced after 1905 (let us recall, say, the group of “Auton- 
omists-Federalists” in the First Duma, the growth of the Ukrainian move- 
ment, of the Moslem '•movement, etc.), will inevitably cause the inten- 
sification of nationalism among the Great-Russian petty bourgeoisie in town 
and country. The slower the democratization of Russia, the more persistent, 
brutal and bitter will be national persecution and quarrelling among 
the bourgeoisie of the various nations. The particularly reactionary 
spirit of the Russian Purishkeviches will at the same time engender (and 
strengthen) “separatist” tendencies among the various oppressed national- 
ities which sometimes enjoy far greater freedom in the neighbouring 
states. 

Such a state of affairs sets the proletariat of Russia a twofold or, rath- 
er, a two-sided task: ffrst, to fight against all nationalism and, above all, 
against Great-Russian nationalism; to recognize not only complete equal- 
ity of rights for all nations in general, but also equality of rights as regards 
forming an independent state, f.e., the right of nations to self-determina- 
tion, to secession. And second, precisely in the interests of the successful 
struggle against the nationalism of all nations in any form, it sets the 
task of preserving the unity of the proletarian struggle and of the prole- 
tarian organizations, of amalgamating diese organizations into an inter- 
Djational association, in spite of the bourgeois strivings for national 
segr^ation. 


It would be interesting to trace the changes that take place in Polish nation- 
alism, for example, in its process of transformation from aristocratic nationalism 
into bourgeois nationalism and then into peasant nationalism. Ludwig Bernhard, in 
his book Das polnische Gemeimoesen im preussischen Stoat VFhe Polish Conanunity 
in the Ptussian State'] (there is a Russian translation), sharing the •view of a Ger- 
man Kokoshkin, describes a very characteristic phenomenon: the formation of a sort 
of ^‘peasant republic” hy the Poles in Germany in the form of a close alliance of 
the various co-operatives and other associations of the Polish peasants in their struggle 
for nationality, for religion, for “Polish” land. German oppression has •welded the 
Poles together, segregated them, first awakening the nationalism of the aristocracy, 
then of the bourgeois, and finally of the peasant masses (especially after the cam- 
paign the Germans inaugurated in 1873 against the Polish language in schools). Things 
are moving in the same direction in Russia, and not only in regard to Poland. 
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Complete equality of rights for all nations; the right of nations to self, 
nietermination; the amalgamation of the workers of all nations— this is 
the national program that Marxism, llie experience of the whole world, 
and the experience of Russia, leaches the workers. 


Tliis article was already set up when I receiveil No. 3 of Nasha Rabo- 
chaya Gazeta {Our Workers’ Gazette), where Mr. VI. Kosteovsky w'ritesas 
follows about the recognition of the right of self-determination for all 
nations: 

“Taken over mechanically from the resolution of the First Congress 
of the Party (1898), which in turn had borrowed it from the deci- 
sions of International Socialist Congresses, it, as is evident from the 
debate, was given the same meaning at the 1903 Congress as was put 
into it by the Socialist International, viz., political self-determination, 
i,e., the self-determination of nations in the direction of political in- 
dependence. Thus, the formula: national self-determination, which 
implies the right to territorial separation, does not affect the question 
of how national relations within a given state organism should be 
; regulated for nationalities that cannot or have no desire to leave the 
. present state.” 

It is evident from this that Mr. VI. Kossovsky has had in his possession 
the minutes of the Second Congress of 1903 and perfectly well understands 
the real (and only) meaning of the term self-determination. Compare this 
with the fact that the editors of the Bund newspaper Zeit {The Times) 
puts up Mr. Liebmann to jeer at the program and to declare that it is 
vague!! Queer “party” ethics among these Bundisls. ... Why Kossovsky 
declares that the Congress look over the principle of self-determination 
'mechanically, “Allah alone knows.” Some people “want to object,” but 
how, why and wherefore, they do not know. 

First published in Prosveshcheniye 

Nos. 4, 5 and 6 for 1914 \ 



OBJECTIVE DATA 

ON THE STRENGTH OF THE DIFFERENT TRENDS 
IN THE WORKING-CLASS MOVEMENT 


For the clasa-conacious workera there ia no more important taak llian 
that of knowing their class movement, its nature, its aims and objects, its 
conditions and practical forms, for the whole strength of the working-class 
movement lies in its political intelligence, and in its mass character. At 
every step in its development, capitalism increases the number of proletar- 
ians, of wage workers, rallies, organizes and enlightens them, and in this 
way prepares the class force that must inevitably march towards its goal. 

The program of the Marxists and their decisions on tactics, as constant- 
ly set forth and explained in the press, help to inculcate in the masses of 
the workers a knowledge of the nature, aims and objects of the movement. 

The conflict between the various trends in the working-class movement 
of Russia has deep class roots. The two “trends” which are fighting 
Marxism (Pravda-ism) in the working-class movement of Russia and which 
deserve (because of their mass form and of tbeir roots in history) to be 
called “trends,” i,e., Narodism and Liquidatorism, express the influence 
of the bourgeoisie over the proletariat. This has been explained many 
times by the Marxists and recognized in a number of decisions they have 
adopted in relation to the Narodniks (the fight against whom has been 
going on for thirty years) and in relation to the Liquidators (the history 
of Liquidatorism goes back about twenty years, for Liquidatorism is the 
direct continuation of “Economism” and Menshevism). 

More and more objective data are now accumulating on the strength of 
the different trends in the working-class movement of Russia. Every effort 
must be made to collect, verify and study these objective data on the con- 
duct and moods not of individuals or groups, but of the masses, data taken 
from different hostile newspapers, data that can be verified by any literate 
person. 

Only with the help of such data can one learn and make a study of the 
movement 'of one’s class. One of die gravest, if not the gravest, defects 
(or crimes against the working class) of* the Narodniks and Liquidators, 
as well as of the various coteries of intellectuals such as the “Vperyod- 
ites,” Plekhanovites and Trotskyites, is their subjectiinsm. At every step 
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Complete equality of rights for all nations; iho right of nations to self- 
-determination; the amalgamation of the workers of all nations — this is 
the national program that Marxism, the experience of the whole world, 
and the experience of Russia, teaches the workers. 


This article was already set up when I received No. 3 of Naslia Rabo- 
chaya Gazeta {Our Workers’ Gazette), where Mr. VI. Kosfeov&ky writes as 
follows about the recognition of the right of self-determination for all 
nations: 

“Taken over mechanically from the resolution of the First Congress 
of the Party (1898), which in turn had borrowed it from the deci- 
sions of International Socialist Congresses, it, as is evident from the 
debate, was given the same meaning at the 1903 Congress as was put 
into it by the Socialist International, viz., political self-determination, 
i,e,, the self-determination of nations in the direction of political in- 
dependence. Thus, the formula: national self-determination, which 
implies the right to territorial separation, does not affect the question 
of how national relations witlun a given state organism should be 
; regulated for nationalities that cannot or have no desire to leave the 
present state.” 

It is evident from this that Mr, VI. Kossovsky has had in his possession 
the minutes of the Second Congress of 1903 and perfectly well understands 
the real (and only) meaning of the term self-dclerminalion. Compare this 
with the fact that the editors of the Bund newspaper Zeit {The Times) 
puls up Mr. Liebmann to j'eer at the program and to declare that it is 
vague!! 'Queer “party” ethics among these iBundisls. , , , Why Kossovsky 
declares that the Congrras took over the principle of self-determination 
mechmdcally, “Allah alone knows.” Some people “want to object,” but 
how, why and wherefore, they do not know. 


First published in Piosveshcheniye 
Nos. 4, 5 and 6 for 1914 



OBJECTIVE DATA 

ON THE STRENGTH OF THE DIFFERENT TRENDS 
IN THE WORKING-CLASS MOVEMENT 


For the class-conscious workers there is no more important task than 
that of knowing their class movement, its nature, its aims and objects, its 
conditions and practical forms, for the whole strength of the working-class 
movement lies in its political intelligence, and in its mass character. At 
every step in its development, capitalism increases the number of proletar- 
ians, of wage workers, rallies, organizes and enlightens them, and in tins 
way prepares the class force that must inevitably march towards its goal. 

The program of the Marxists and their decisions on tactics, as constant- 
ly set forth and explained in the press, help to inculcate in the masses of 
the workers a knowledge of the nature, aims and objects of the movement. 

The conflict between the various trends in the working-class movement 
of Russia has deep class roots. The two “trends” which are fighting 
Marxism (Pravdo-ism) in the working-class movement of Russia and which 
deserve (because of their mass form and of their roots in history) to be 
called “trends,” i.e., Narodism and Liquidatorism, express the influence 
of the bourgeoisie over the proletariat. This has been explained many 
times by the Marxists and recognized in a number of decisions ihey have 
adopted in relation to the Narodniks (flie fight against whom has been 
going on for thirty years) and' in relation to the Liquidators (the history 
of Liquidatorism goes back about twenty years, for Liquidatorism is the 
direct continuation of “Economism” and Menshevism). 

More and more objective data are now accumulating on the strength of 
the diiferent trends in the working-class movement of Russia. Every effort 
must be made to collect, verify and study these objective data on the con- 
duct and moods not of individuals or groups, but of the masses, data taken 
from different Jwstile newspapers, data that can be verified by any literate 
person. 

Only with the help of such data can one learn and make a study of the 
movement 'of one’s class. One of the gravest, if not the gravest, defects 
(or crimes against the working class) of* the Narodniks and Liquidators, 
as well as of the various coteries of intellectuals such as the “Vperyod- 
ites,” Plekhanovites and Trotskyites, is their subjectivism. At every step 
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they try to pass off their desires, their “opinions,” iheir estimation of the 
situation and their “plans” as the will of the workers, as the needs of the 
working-class movement. When they talk about “unity,” for example, they 
majestically ignore the experience acquired in creating the genuine unity 
of the majority of the class-conscious workers of Russia in the course of 
two-and-a-half years, from the beginning of 1912 to the middle of 1914. 

Let us then tabulate the available objective data on tlie strength of the 
different trends in the working-class movement. Let those who believe sub- 
jective appraisals and promises do so if they please, let them go to the 
“coteries.” We, however, shall merely invite those who desire to study ob- 
jective figures to do so. Here are the figures: 


Pravda- 

iteg 


Liqni- 

dnlOT- 

ists 


Pet cent 


Pravda- 

ites 


Liqnida- 

toristg 


Left 

Naiod- 

niks 


State Duma Elections'. 


1. No. of deputieg 
elected Jjy work- 
eta* curia .... 


/ n Dui 
I IV 


Duma 1907 

1907-12 
1912 


IVo. of Workers’ Groups whieh Collected 
Funds 

2. No. of collections , 

by wotkerg* gtoupa / iQ-q 

for St. Peiereburg ^ ^ j 3 * ' 

newspapeis . . . ' 


Election of Workers’ Representatives to Insn -j 
ranee Boards 

3. No. of repieeentativeg elected to All-Bua- 

eian Inauiance Board 

4. Ditto Metiopoliton Inguranoo Board . . 


Signatures to Resolutions in Favour of Each 
of the Duma Groups 

5. No. of gignatutea publiabed in both newa- 
papeta in favour of the “six'* (Pravda- 
ites) and for the “seven” (Li<piidatoiB} . . 

Connection with Workers’ Groups 

6. No. of oommanicationa with various con- 

tribations from workers' groups to either 
of the Duma Gxonpa (Oct. 1913 to June 
6, 1914) 


11 

4 

6 
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2,181 

2,873 


47 

37 


6,722 


1,296 


12 

4 

3 


89 

661 

671 


10 

7 


2,986 


216 


47 

60 

67 


76.9 

81.1 


82.4 

84.1 


69.2 


86.7 


58 

501 

83 / 


23.1 

18.9 


17.6 

16.9 


boycott 


30.8 


14.3 


264 

524 


? 1— 27 
4 
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Pravda- 

ites 

Liqui- 
dalor- 
1 ists 

1 

Per cent 

Left 

Narod- 

niks 


Pravda^ 

itea 

Liquida- 

toriats 

Circulation of St. Petershurg Newspapers 

7. No. of copies printed (6gurea collected 
and published by E. Vandervelde) . . , 

Press Alhroad 

8. No. of issues of leading newspapers pub- 

lished after August (1912) Conference of 
Liquidators to July 1914 

1 

i 

40,000 

6 

16,000 

0 

71.4 

28.6 

12,000 
(Stimes 
a week) 

9 

9. No. of references in these issues to non- 
public organizations (one locality counted 
as one reference) 

44 

0 

— 


21 

Dependence on the Bourgeoisie 






10. Funds Contributed to St. Petersburg 
newspapers (from January 1 to May 13, 
1914). Percentage of oontributions from 
non-workers 



13 

60 

1 

6Q 

11. No. of financial reports published in 
the newspapers during entice poriod . , 

3 

1 

— 

— 

?(0?) 

12. Percentage of above reports showing 
deficits covered from unstated, i. e,, bour- 
geois sources 

■ 


0 

100 

? 

13, Funds passing through the hands of 
either of the Duma groups (from October 
1913 to June 6, 1914). Percentage of 
funds obtained ftom non-workers . . , 



6 

46 


14, No. of items of correspondence tacitly 
passed off as coming from workers when 
actually taken from bourgeois newspapers 
without indicating source 

Trade Unions 

1 

6 

(in two 
Nos. ] 
19 of , 
Rohochi 
se 

issues, 

17 and 
Tfovaya 
aya Ga- 
te) 

a 

15. No. of trade unions in St. Petersburg 
in which majority of members (judging 
by majority on executive boards) sympa- 
thize ivilh respective trends 


CO 



2 


* In one union the Pravda-ites and Liquidators had an equal number of auj^ 
porters. 
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First of all we shall briefly explain the above llgures and then draw 
the conclusions that follow from them. 

It will be most convenient to moke the explanations point by point. 
Point 1. No figures showing the number of electors and delegates elected are 
available. Whoever complains about our using “curia” figures simply mnU.! 
himself ridiculous, for no oilier figures are available. The German Social- 
Democrats measure their successes tinder the Bismarck franchise law which 
excludes women and therteby creates a “male” curia! 

Point 2. The number of workers’ groups which pay and not only “sign 
resolutions” is the moat reliable and true criterion not only of the strength 
of the trend, but also of its state of organization and its Party spirit. 

That is why the Liquidators and the “coteries,” betray such subjective 
dislike for this criterion. 

The Liquidators argued: We have, in addition, the Jewish and the Geor- 
gian newspapers, but Pravda stands alone. This is not true. Firstly, the 
Esthonian and Lithuanian newspapers are Prauda-ite. Secondly, if we take 
the provinces, is it peiimissible to forget Moscow? The Moscow workers’ 
newspaper, during 1913, rallied, united 390 workers’ groups {Rahochy 
[The WarheT] No. 1, p. 19), whereas the Jewish newspaper ZeU, from issue 
No. 2 (December 29, 1912) to June 1, 19M', united 2% workers’ groups 
(of these 190 were united up to March 20, 1914, and 106 from March 20 
to June 1, 1914). Thus, Moscow alone more than “covered” the Liquida- 
tors’ subjective reference to Zeil\ 

We call on the Georgian and Armenian comrades to collect data on the 
Liquidators’ newspapers in the Caucasus. How many workers’ groups are 
there? Objective data covering all aspects are needed. 

Mistakes in counting the groups may have been made, but only in in- 
dividual cases. We invite everybody to verify the figures and correct them. 

Points 3 and 4 need no explanation. It would be desirable to initiate an 
enquiry for the purpose of collecting new data from lire provinces. 

Point 5. The 2,985 Liquidatorist signatures include 1,086 Bundist and 
719 Caucasian signatures. It is desirable that the local comrades should 
verify these figures. 

Point 6. The treasurers of the two groups publish reports of all funds 
each group receives for various objects. These figures serve as an exabt and 
objective index of each group’s contacts with the workers. 

Point 7. Circulation of newspapers. The figures were collected and pub- 
lished by E. Vandervelde but hushed up by the Liquidators and the Liberals. 
(Kievskaiya Mysl.) “Subjectivism.” It is desirable that fuller figures be 
•collected, if only for one month. 

Points 8 and 9. Here we 'have an objective illustration of the Liquidators’ 
renunciation of the “underground,” i.e., of the Party. But from January 1 
to May 13, 1914, the Provtfo-ites received from abroad Rbls. 49.79 (one- 
fourth of one per cent) and the Liquidators, received Rbls. 1,709.17 (four- 
teen per cent). Don’t say "I can’t,” say: “I won’t”! 
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Points 10 to 14. These are objective evidence of the dependence of the 
Liquidators and Nainodniks on the bourgeoisie, evidence of iheir bourgeois 
character. Subjectively, the Liquidators and Narodniks are “Socialists” and 
“Social-Democrats.” Objectively, both as regards the substance of their 
ideas as well as the experience of die mass movement, they are groups of 
bourgeois intellectuals liying to sever the minority of the workers from the 
workers’ party. 

We particularly draw our readers’ attention to the way in which the 
Liquidators fake workers’ correspondence. This is an unprecedented, down- 
right fraud! Let all Marxists in the localities expose this fraud and collect 
objective data (c/. Trudovaya Pravda No. 12, June 11, 1914). 

Point ] 5. These figures are particularly important and ought to be sup- 
plemented and verified by a separate enquiry. We have taken the figures 
from Sputnik Rabochevo, Priboy Publishers, St. Petersburg, 1914. Among 
the unions included in the Liquidator!’ list were the Clerks’ Union, the 
Engineers’ Draftsmen’s Union and the Druggist Employees’ Union (at the 
last election of the Executive of the Printers’ Union on April 27, 1914, half 
the members of the Executive and more than half of the alternate members 
elected were Prauda-ites) . The Narodnik lisl of unions includes the Bakers’ 
Union and the Case-Makerb’ Union. Aggregate membership about 22,000. 

Of the thirteen unions in Moscow, ten are Pravdorite and three indefinite, 
although they are closer to the Pravda-iiea than to any other trend. Theie is 
not a single Liquidalorist or Narodnik union in Moscow. 

The conclusions to be drawn from these objective data is that Pravda-ism 
is the only Marxist, proletarian trend, really independent of the bourgeoisie, 
and has organized, united, over four-filths of the workers (in 1914 81.1 per 
cent of the workers’ groups as compared with 18.9 of the Liquidators). 
Liquidatorism and Narodism are undoubtedly bourgeois-democratic and not 
working-class trends. 

The experience of the mass movement during 1912, 1913 and half of 
1914 has entirely and brilliantly confirmed the correctness of the program, 
tactical and organizational ideas, decisions and line of the Pravda-ites. 
Convinced that we are on the right road, we should draw the slrenflh for 
even more intensive efforts. 


Published in Trudoiava Pravda No. 25, 
July 9 [June 261, 1914 
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THE RUSSIAN SOCIAL-DEMOCRATS AND THE WAR 


The European war, for which the governments and the bourgeois par- 
ties of all countries have been making preparations for decades, has broken 
out. The growth of armaments, the extreme sharpening of the struggle for 
markets in the epoch of the latest, the imperialist, stage of capitalist develop- 
ment in the advanced countries, and the dynastic interests of the most 
backward East-European monarchies were inevitably bound to lead and 
have led, to this war. The seizure of territory and the subjugation of foreign 
nations, the ruin of a competing nation and the plunder of its wealth, the 
diversion of the attention of the working masses from the internal political 
crises in Russia, Germany, England and other countries, the division of 
the workers, fooling them by nationalism, and the extermination of their 
vanguard with the object of weakening the revolutionary movement of the 
proletariat — such is the only real meaning, substance and significance of the 
present wax*. 

The first duly of the Social-Democrats is to disclose this true meaning of 
the war and ruthlessly to expose the falsehood, sophistry and “patriotic” 
phrasemongering spread by the ruling classes, the landlords and the bour- 
geoisie, in defence of the war. 

The German bourgeoisie heads one group of belligerent nations. It is 
fooling the working class and the labouring masses by asserting that it is 
waging war in defence of the fatherland, freedom and civilization, for the 
liberation of the peoples oppressed by tsardom, for the destruction of 
reactionary tsardom. But, as a matter of fact, this bourgeoisie, which servilely 
grovels before the Prussian Junkers, headed by Wilhelm II, has always 
been a moat faithful ally of tsardom and an enemy of the revolutionary 
movement of the workers and peasants of Russia. In reality, whatever the 
outcome of the war may be, this bourgeoisie will, together with the Junkers, 
exert every effort to support the tsarist monarchy against a revolution in 
Russia. 

The German bourgeoisie has in reality launched a predatory campaign 
against Serbia with the object of subjugating her and throttling the nation- 
al revolution of the Southern Slavs, at the same time directing the bulk 
of its military forces against the freer countries, Belgium and Prance, in 
order to plunder its richer competitors. Although it is spreading the fable 
that it is wagmg a defensive war, the German bourgeoisie, in reality, chose 
the moment which in its opinion was moSt propitious for war, taking 
advantage of its latest improvements in military technique and forestalling 
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the mew armaments that had already been planned and decided upon by 
Russia and France. 

The other group o£ belligerent nations is headed by the British and 
French bourgeoisie, which is Xooliag tlie working class and the labouring 
masses by asserting that it is waging a war for the defence of their native 
lands, freedom and civilization from the militarism and despotism of Ger> 
many. But, as a matter of fact, this bourgeoisie has long been using its bil- 
lions to hire the larmies of Russian tsardom, the most leaclionary and barba- 
rous monarchy in Europe, and to prepare thrnn for an attack on Germany. 

In reality, the object of the struggle of the British and French bourgeoisie 
is to seize the German colonies and to ruin a competing nation which is 
distinguished for its more rapid economic development. And, in pursuit 
of this noble aim, the “advanced” democratic nations are helping the savage 
tsarist regime to strangle Poland, the Ukraine, etc., and to throttle the revo- 
lution in Russia more thoroughly. 

Neither of the two groups of belligerent countries lags behind the other 
in robbery, atrocities and the infinite brutalities of war; but in order to fool 
the proletariat and distract its attention from the only real war of liberation, 
namely, a civil war against the bourgeoisie both of “its own” and of “for- 
eign” countries, in order to further this lofty aim, the bourgeoisie of each 
country is trying with the help of lying talk about patriotism to extol the 
significance of its “own” national war and to assert that it is not striving to 
vanquish the enemy for the sake of plunder and the smzure of territory, but 
for the sake of “liberating” all other peoples, except its own. 

But the more zealously the governments and dre bourgeoisie of all coun- 
tries strive to divide the workers and to pit them against each other, and 
the more ferociously they employ martial law and military censorship 
(which even now, in time of war, are applied more stringently against the 
“internal” than against the foreign enemy) for this lofty purpose, the more 
urgently is it the duty of the class-conscious proletariat to preserve its class 
solidarity, its internationalism, its Socialist convictions from the oigy of 
the chauvinism of the “patriotic” bourgeois cliques of all countries. The 
renunciation of this task would mean the renunciation by the class-conscious 
workers of all their emancipatory and democratic, not to mention Socialist, 
aspirations. 

It is with a feeling of deepest chagrin that we have to record that the 
Socialist parties of the leading European countries have not discharged this 
duty, while the hdbaviour of the leaders of these parties — particularly of 
the German — ^borders on the downright betrayal of the cause of Socialism. 
At this moment of supreme historical importance to the world, the majority 
of the leaders of the present, the Second {1889-1914), Socialist International 
are trying to substitute nationalism for Socialism. Owing to their behaviour, 
the workers’ parties of these countries did not oppose the criminal conduct 
of the governments but called ftpon the woricing class to identify its position 
witii that of the imperialist governments. The leaders of the International 
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* committed an act of treachery towards Socialism when they voted for war 
credits, when they seconded the chauvinist (“patriotic”) slogans of the 
bourgeoisie of their “own” countries, when they justified and defended the 
war, when they entered the bourgeois Cabinets of belligerent countries, etc., 
etc. The most influential Socialist leaders, and the most influential organs 
of the Socialist press of present-day Europe, hold chauvinistic bourgeois 
and liberal views, and not Socialist views. The responsibility for disgracing 
Socialism in this way rests primarily on the German Social-Democrats, who 
were the strongest and most influential party in the Second International. 
But neither can one justify the French Socialists, who accepted ministerial 
posts in the government of the very bourgeoisie which betrayed its country 
and allied itself with Bismarck to crush the Connnune. 

The German and Austrian Social-Democrats try to justify their support 
of the war by arguing that they are thereby fighting Russian tsardom. We, the 
Russian Social-Democrats, declare that we consider such a justification sheer 
sophistry. During the past few years, the revolutionary movement against 
tsardom in our country has again assumed tremendous proportions. This 
movement has always been led by the Russian working class. In the past 
few years, political strikes involving millions of workers were held, demand- 
ing the overthrow of tsardom and a democratic republic. On the very eve 
of the war, Poincare, the President of the French Republic, while on his 
visit to Nicholas II, had the opportunity to see barricades in ihe streets of 
St. Petersburg built by the hands of Russian workers. The Russian proletariat 
has not shrunk from any sacrifice to rid humanity of the disgrace of the 
tsarist monarchy. But wo must say that if anything can, under certain condi- 
tions, delay the fall of tsardom, if anything con help tsardom in its struggle 
against the whole democracy of Russia, it is the present war, which has 
placed the moneybags of the British, Frraich and Russian bourgeoisie at the 
disposal of tsardom for its reactionary aims. And if anything can hinder the 
revolutionary struggle of the Russian working class against tsardom, it is 
the behaviour of the German and Austrian Social-Democratic leaders, which 
the chauvinist press of Russia is continually holding up to us as an example. 

Even if we assiune that German Social-Democracy was so weak that it was 
compelled to refrain from all revolutionary action, even then it should .not 
have joined the chauvinist camp, it should not have taken steps which caused 
the Italian Socialists to declaite with justice that the leaders of the German 
Social-Democrats were dishonouring the banner of the proletarian Interna- 
tional. 

Our Party, the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party, has borne, and 
will yet bear, great sacrifices in connection with the war. The whole of 
our legal labour press has been suppressed. The majority of the labour 
unions have been closed, a large number of our comrades have been arrested 
and exiled. But our parliamentary representatives — ^the Russian Social- 
Dranocratic Labour Group in the State Duma^-considered it to be their 
imperative Socialist duty not to vole for the war credits and even to walk 
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out of the Duma, in order the more energetically to express their protest; 
they considered it their duty to brand the policy of the European govern- 
ments as an imperialist one. And notwithstanding the fact that the oppres- 
sion of the tsar’s government has increased tenfold, our comrades, tlie work- 
ers in Russia, are already publishing their first illegal manifestos against 
the war and thus doing their duty to democracy and the International. 

While the representatives of revolutionary Social-Democracy, in the person 
of the minority of the German Social-Democrats and the best Social-Dem- 
ocrats in the neutral countries, are experiencing a burning sense of shame 
over this collapse of the Second International;* while voices of Socialists 
are being raised both in England and in France against tho chauvinism of 
the majority of the Social-Democratic parties; while the opportunists, as 
represented, for instance, by the German Socialist Monthly (Sozialistische 
Monatshefte) , which has long held a national-liberal position, are justly 
celebrating ieir victory over European Socialism — the worst possible service 
to the proletariat is being rendered by those who vacillate between opportun- 
ism and revolutionary Social-Democracy (like the “Centre” in the German 
Social-Democratic Party), by those who attempt to ignore the collapse of the 
Second International or to cover it up with diplomatic talk. 

Quite the contrary, this collapse must be frankly admitted and its causes 
understood in order to be able to build a new and more lasting Socialist 
unity of the workers of all countries. 

The opportunists have nullified the decisions of tho Stuttgart, Copenha- 
gen and Basle Congresses, which made it binding on the Socialists of all 
countries to fight chauvinism under all conditions, which made it binding 
on Socialists to retort to every war begun by the bourgeoisie and the gov- 
ernments by intense propaganda for civil war and for social revolution. The 
collapse of the Second International is the collapse of opportunism, which 
grew out of the peculiarities of a now past (the so-called “peaceful”) 
historical epoch, and which in recent years has practically come to dominate 
the International. The opportunists have long been preparing the ground 
for this collapse by rejecting Socialist revolution and substituting for it 
bourgeois refomaism; by repudiating the class struggle with its inevitable 
transformation into civil war at certain moments, and by preaching class 
collaboration; by preaching bourgeois chauvinism under the guise of patriot- 
ism and defence of the fatherland, and ignoring or repudiating the funda- 
mental truth of Socialism, long ago expressed in The Communist Manifesto, 
namely, that the workingmen have no country; by confining themselves in 
their struggle against militarism to a sentimental, philistine point of view, 
instead of recognizing the need for a revolutionai^y war of the proletarians 
of all countries against the bourgeoisie of all countries; by converting the 
necessary utilization of bourgeois parliamentarism and bourgeois legality 

* Lenin has in view die declaration of September 10, 1914 made by Karl Licb- 
kneebt, Franz Mehiing, Rosa Luxemburg and Clara Zetkin which was published 
on October 30th and 31st in the Swiss press. — Ed. 
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into a fetisli and forgetting that illegal forms of organization and agitation 
are obligatory in times of crises. That natural “supplement” of opportunism 
— one equally bourgeois and hostile to the proletarian, i.e,, llie Marxist, 
point of view — ^namely, the anarcho-syndicalist trend, has been marked by a 
no less shameful smugness in seconding the slogans of chauvinism in the 
present crisis. 

It is impossible to carry out the tasks of Socialism at the present time, it 
is impossible to achieve a real international unity of the workers, without 
radically breaking with opportunism and explaining to the masses the in- 
evitability of its bankruptcy. 

It must be the prime task of the Social-Democrats in every country to light 
the chauvinism of their own country. In Russia the bourgeois liberals (the 
“Constitutional-Democrats”) have been wholly, and the Narodniks — down 
to the Socialist-Revolutionaries and the “Right” Social-Democrats— partly 
infected by this chauvinism. (In particular, it is essential to stigmatize the 
chauvinist utterances of E. Smirnov, P. Maslov and G. Plekhanov, for ex- 
ample, utterances which have been taken up and widely utilized by the 
bourgeois “patriotic” press.) 

Under present conditions, it is impossible to determine, from the stand- 
point of the international proletariat, the defeat of which of the two groups 
of belligerent nations would be the lesser evil for Socialism. But for us, the 
Russian Social-Democrats, there cannot be the slightest doubt that from 
the standpoint of the working class and of the labouring masses of all the 
nations of Russia, the lesser evil would be the defeat of the tsarist monarchy, 
the most reactionary and barbarous of governments, which is oppressing the 
greatest number of nations and the largest mass of the population of Europe 
and Asia. 

The immediate political slogan of the Social-Democrats of Europe must 
be the formation of a republican United Stales of Europe.* But in contrast 
to the bourgeoisie, which is ready to “promise” anything in order to draw 
the proletariat into the general current of chauvinism, the Social-Democrats 


* “The demand to set up a United States of Europe, in the form advanced in 
the Manifesto of the Central Committee — coupled with tlie call to overthrow the 
Russian, Austrian and German monarchies — differs from the pacifist interpretation of 
this slogan hy Kautsky and others. No. 44 of the Central Organ of our Party, the 
Sotsui-Demohrat, contains an editorial article in which the 'United States of Europe’ 
slogan is proved to be economically faUacious. This is either a demand, unachievable 
under capitalism, which purports to establish a planned system of world economy 
and the division of colonies, spheres of infiuence and so forth among individual coun- 
tries. Or else — ^it is a reactionary slogan, implying a temporary alliance between the 
great powers of Europe the better to oppress the colonies and plunder Japan and 
America which are developing much more rapidly than they axe.’’ (This note which 
was appended by the editorial board of the SotsUd-Demokrat to the Manifesto of the 
Central Committee of the R.S.D.L.P. on the war, published in AugustSeptemher 1915, 
was written by Lenin. The editorial in No. 44 of the Sotsid-Demokrat mentioned in 
the note was written by Lenin and entitled “On the United States of Europe Slogan” — 
see this volume, pp. 617-619. — Ed.) 
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will explain thal this slogan is utterly false aiul senseless willioul the revolu- 
tionary overthrow of the German, Austrian and Russian monarchies. 

In Russia, in view of the fact that lliis country is the most backward 
and has not yet completed its bourgeo'is revolution, the task of tire Social- 
Democrats is, as heretofore, to achieve the three fundamental conditions 
for consistent democratic reform, viz., a democratic republic (with complete 
equality and self-determination for all nations), confiscation of the landed 
estates, and an 8-hour day. But the war has placed the slogan of Socialist 
revolution on the order of the day in all the advanced countries, and this 
slogan becomes the more urgent, the more the burdens of war press upon 
the shoulders of the proletariat, and the more active its role must become 
in the restoration of Europe after the horrors of the present “patriotic” 
barbarism amidst the gigantic technical progress of big capitalism. The fact 
that the bourgeoisie is using wartime legislation to completely gag the pro- 
letariat makes it absolutely necessary for the latter to create illegal forms of 
agitation and organization. Let the opportunists “preserve” the legal organ- 
izations at the price of betraying their convictions; the revolutionary Social- 
Democrats will utilize the organizational training and connections of the 
working class to create illegal forms of fighting for Socialism that are 
suitable for an epoch of crisis, and to unite the workers not with the chau- 
vinist bourgeoisie of their various countries, but with the workers of all coun- 
tries. The proletarian International has not perished and will not perish. In 
spite of all obstacles the worker masses will create a new International. The 
present triumph of opportunism will be short-lived. The greater the sacrifices 
the war imposes, the clearer will it Itecome to the mass of the workers that 
the opportunists have betrayed the workers’ cause and that the weapons must 
be turned against the government and the bourgeoisie of every country. 

The only correct proletarian slogan is the transformation of the present 
imperialist war into a civil war; it was indicated by the experience of die 
Commune and outlined by the Basle resolution (1912), and it logically 
follows from all the conditions of an imperialist war among highly devel- 
oped bourgeois countries. However difilcult such a transformation may ap- 
pear at any given moment. Socialists will never relinquish systematic, per- 
sistent and undeviatiifg preparatory work in this direction once war has 
become a fact. 

Only in this way can the proletariat shake off its dependence on the 
chauvinist bourgeoisie, and, in one form or another, more or less rapidly, take 
decisive steps towards the real freedom of nations and towards Socialism. 

Long live the international frateridty of the workers against the chau- 
vinism and patriotism of the bourgeoisie of all countries! 

Long live a proletarian International, freed from opportunism! 

Central Committee of the Russian 
SotsM.Demokr(it No. 33, Social-Democratic Labour Party 

November 1, 1914 



THE NATIONAL PRIDE OF THE GREAT RUSSIANS 


How many are now talking, arguing and shouting about nationality; 
about the fatherland 1 Liberal and radical Cabinet Ministers in England, a 
multitude of “advanced” publicists in France (who turn out to be in 
complete agreement with the reactionary publicists), a host of official. Cadet 
and progressive (including several Narodnik and “Marxist”) scribes in 
Russia — all in a thousand different keys laud the freedom and independence 
of their “country,” the grandeur of the principle of national independence. 
It is difficult to distinguish here, where the venal eulogizer of the hangman 
Nicholas Romanov, or of the torturer of Negroes and llie inhabitants of 
India, ends, and where the potty bourgeois who, owing to stupidity or 
spinelessness, is swimming “with the stream,” begins. Nor is that important. 
We see a very wide and very deep ideological trend, the roofs of which are 
very firmly connected with the interests of Messrs, the landlords and capital* 
ists of the Great Power nations. On the propaganda of ideas advantageous 
to these classes scores and hundreds of millions are spent every year: by no 
means a small mill, which takes its waters from all sources, from the con* 
vinced chauvinist Menshikov to chauvinists due to opportunism or spineless- 
ness like the Plekhanovs, Maslovs, Rubanoviches, Smirnovs, Kropotkins and 
Burtsevs. 

Let us Great-Russian Social-Democrals also try to define our attitude 
towards this ideological trend. It would bo indecait for us representatives 
of a Great Power nation in Far Eastern Europe, and a good share of Asia, 
to forget the enormous significance ol the national question — ^particularly 
in a country which is justly called the “prison of nations” — ^at a time when 
it is precisely in F ar Eastern Europe and in Asia that capitalism is rousing 
a number of “new” hig and small nations to life and consciousness; at a 
moment when the tsarist monarchy has placed under arms millions of 
Great Russians and “aliens” for the purpose of “deciding” a number of 
national questions in the interests of the Council of the United Nobility and 
of the Guchkovs and Krestovnikovs, Dolgorukovs, Kutlers and Rodichevs. 

Is the sense of national pride alien to us, Great-Russian, class-conscious 
proletarians? Of course' not! We love our language and our country, we 
are doing more than anybody to raise her toiling masses (i.e., nine-tenths 
of her population) to the level of the consciotis life of democrats and Social- 
ists. It pains us more than anybody to see and feel the outrage, oppression 
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and humiliation inflicted (Wi out splendid, country by the tsarist 
the nobles and the capitalists. We are proud of the fact that these outrages 
have roused resistance in our midst, tlie midst of the Great Russians; that 
from this midst have sprung Radislichev, the Decembrists and the revolu* 
tionary commoners of the ’seventies; that the Great-Russian working class 
in 1905 created a mighty, revolutionary mass party; that at the same time 
the Great-Russian muzhik began to become a democrat, and began to over- 
throw the priest and the landlord. 

We remember that half a century ago the Great-Russian democrat Cher- 
nyshevaky, devoting his life to the cause of the revolution, said : “a miser- 
able nation, a nation of slaves, from top to bottom — all slaves.” The avowed 
and unavowed Great-Rusaan slaves (slaves of the tsarist monarchy) do not 
like to recall these words. Yet, in our opinion, these were words of genuine 
love of our country, love saddened by the absence of a revolutionary spirit 
among the masses of the Great-Russian people. At that time this spirit did 
not exist. There is little of it now; but it exists. We are filled with a sense of 
national pride because the Great-Russian nation has also created a revolution- 
ary class, has also proved that it is capable of showing mankind great 
examples of struggle for freedom and for Socialism, and not only great 
pogroms, rows of gallows, dungeons, great famines and great servility to- 
wards priests, tsars, landlords and capitalists. 

We are filled with a sense of national pride, and for lhal very reason 
we particularly hate our slavish ptal (when the noble landlords led tho mu- 
zhiks to war in order to crush die freedom of Hungary, Poland, Persia and 
China), and our slavish present, when these very landlords, backed by the 
capitalists, are leading us to war in order to throttle Poland and the Ukraine, 
in order to crush the democratic movement in Persia and in China, and 
in order to strengthen the gang of Romanovs, Bobrinskys and Purishke- 
viches who are disgracing our Great-Russian national dignity. A man is 
not to blame for being bom a slave; but a slave who not only shuns the 
striving for freedom but justifies and embellishes his slavery (for example, 
calls the throlding of Poland, Ukraine, etc., “defence of the fatherland” of 
the Oreat Russians) — such a slave is a menial and a cad, who inspires 
legitimate anger, contempt and disgust. 

“No nation can be free if it oppresses other nations,” said the greatest 
representatives of consistent democracy of the nineteenth century, Marx 
and Engels, who became the teachers of the revolutionary proletariat. And 
we Great-Russian workers, filled with a sense of national pride, want at all 
costs a free and independent, democratic, republican, proud Great Russia, 
which shall base its relations with its neighbours on the human principle 
of equality, and not on the feudal principle of privilege, which is degrading 
to a great nation. Precisely because we want this, we say it is impossible, 
in the twentieth century, in Europe (even in Far Eastern Europe), to “de- 
fend the fatherland” except by fighting with all revolutionary means the 
monarchy, the landlords and capitalists of our own fatherland, Le., the worst 
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enemies of our country; that Great Russians cannot “defend their father- 
land” unless they desire the defeat of tsariam in any war> as being the least 
evil for nine-tenths of the population of Great Russia; for tsarism is not 
only oppressing tliese nine-tenths of the population economically and polit- 
ically, but is also demoralizing, degrading, dishonouring and prostituting 
them by teaching it to oppress other nations, teaching it to cover up its 
shame with the aid of hypocritical, pseudo-patriotic phrases. 

We may be told that apart from tsarism, and under its wing, another 
historical force has arisen and become strong, Great-Russian capitalism, 
which is performing progressive work by economically centralizing and 
uniting vast regions. 'Ihis objection, however, does not excuse, on the con- 
trary, it still more strongly accuses ouK Socialist-chauvinists, who should 
be called tsarist-Purishkevich Socialists (just as Marx called the Lassalleans, 
Royal-Prussian Socialists). Let us assume that history will decide the ques- 
tion in favour of Great-Russian Great Power capitalism, and against the 
hundred and one small nations. This is not impossible, for the whole history 
of capital is a history of violence and plunder, blood and mud. We are 
not in favour of preserving small nations at all costs; other conditions 
being equal, we are absolutely in favour of centralization and are opposed 
to the petty-bourgeois ideal of federal relationships. Even in the case we 
have assumed, however, firstly, it is not our business, not the business of 
democrats (let alone of Socialists) to help Romanov-Bobrinsky-Purishkevicli 
to throttle the Ukraine, etc. Bismarck in his own, Junker, way, performed 
a progressive historical task; hut he would be a fine “Marxist,” indeed, 
who, on these grounds, thought of justifying Socialist support for Bismarck! 
Moreover, Bismarck facilitated economic development by uniting the scat- 
tered Germans who were oppressed by otlier nations. The economic prosper- 
ity and rapid development, of Great Russia, however, requires that the 
country he liberated from the violence the Great Russians perpetrate against 
other nations — our admirers of the truly Russian near-Bismarefcs forget 
this difference. 

Secondly, if history decides the question in favour of Great-Russian 
Great Power capitalism, it follows that all the greater will be the Sociedist 
role of the Great-Rusaian proletariat as the principal driving force of the 
Communist revolution, which capitalism gives rise to. And the proletarian 
revolution requires the prolonged education of the workers in the spirit 
of complete national equality and fraternity. Hence, from the point of view 
of the interests of precisely the Great-Russian proletariat, the prolonged edu- 
cation of the masses is required so that they may most resolutely, consist- 
ently, boldly and in a revolutionary manner champion complete equality 
and the right of self-determination for all the nations oppressed by the 
Great Russians. The interests (not in the slavish sense) of the national pride 
of the Great Russians coincide with the Socialist interests of the Great-Rus- 
sian (and all other) proletarians. Our model will always he Marx, who, 
having lived in England for decades, became half English and demanded 
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llie freedom and nalional independence of Ireland in llie inlcrosls of the 
Socialist movement of the English workers. 

In the latter case that wo have assumed, our home-grown Socialist-chau- 
vinisls, Plekhanov, etc., etc., will not only prove to he traitors to their 
country, free and democratic Great Russia, but also traitors to the prole- 
tarian brotherhood of all the nations of Russia. i.e., to the cause of Socialism. 

Solsid-Demolcrat No. 35, 

December 12, 1914 



THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE SLOGAN 


In No. 40 of the Sotsial-Demokrat we reported that the conference of the 
foreign sections of our Party had decided to defer the question of the 
“United States of Europe” slogan pending a discussion in the press on the 
economic side of the question. 

The ddjate on this question at our conference assumed a one-sidedly po- 
litical character. Perhaps this was partly due to the fact that the Manifesto 
of the Central Committee directly formulated this slogan as a nolitical one 
("the immediate political slogan. . it says there), and not only did it put 
forward the slogan of a republican United States of Europe, but expressly 
emphasized the point that this slogan would be senseless and false “without 
the revolutionary, overthrow of the German, Austrian and Russian mon- 
archies.” 

It would be absolutely wrong to object to such a presentation of the 
question merely from the standpoint of a political estimation of the partic- 
ular slogan — as for instance, that it obscures or weakrais, etc., the slogan 
of a Socialist revolution. Political changes of a truly democratic trend, and 
political revolutions all the more, can never under any circumstances ob- 
scure or weaken the slogan of a Socialist revolution. On the contrary, they 
always bring it nearer, widen the basis for it, draw new sections of the 
petty bourgeoisie and the semi-proletarian masses into the Socialist struggle. 
On the other hand, political revolutions are inevitable in the course of the 
Socialist revolution, which must not be regarded as a single act, but as an 
epoch of turbulent political and economic upheavals of the most acute 
class struggle, civil war, revolutions and counter-revolutions. 

But while the slogan of a republican United Stales of Europe, placed in 
conjunction with the revolutionary overthrow of the three most reactionary 
monarchies in Europe, headed by the Russian, is quite invulnerable as a 
political slogan, there still remains the highly important question of its 
economic meaning and significance. From the standpoint of the economic 
conditions of imperialism — i.e,, export of capital and ihe fact that the 
world has been divided up among die “advanced” and “civilized” colonial 
powers — a United States of Europe, under capitalism, is either impossible 
or reactionary. 

Capital has become international and monopolistic. The world has been 
divided up among a handful of great powers, i.e„ powers successful in the 
great plunder‘and oppression of nations. The four Great Powers of Europe, 
England, France, Russia and Germany, with a population ranging from 
250,000,000 to 300,000,000 with an area of about 7,000,000 square kilo- 
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metres, possess colonies with a population of almost half a billion 
(494,500,000), with an area of 6^600,000 square kilometres, i.e., almost 
half the surface of the globe (133,000,000 square kilometres, not including 
the Arctic region) . Add to this the three Asiatic stales, China, Turkey and 
Persia, which are now being torn to pieces by the marauders who are 
waging a “war of liberation,” namely, Japan, Russia, England and France. 
In tliose three Asiatic slates, which may be called aemi-colonies (in reality 
they are now nine-tenths colonies), there are 360,000,000 inhabitants and 
their area is 14,500,000 square kilometres (almost one and one-half times 
the area of the whole of Europe). 

Further, England,* France and Germany have invested capital abroad to 
the amount of no less than 70,000,000,000 rubles. The function of securing 
a “legitimate” profit from this tidy sum, a profit exceeding 3,000,000,000 
rubles annually, is performed by the national committees of millionaires, 
termed governments, which are equipped with armies and navies and which 
“place” the sons and brothers of Billion” in the colonies and semi- 
colonies in the capacity of viceroys, consuls, ambassadors, officials of all 
kinds, priests and other leeches. 

This is how the plunder of about a billion of the earth’s population by a 
handful of Great Powers is organized in the epoch of the highest develop- 
ment of capitalism. No other organization is possible under capitalism. 
(3ive up colonies, “spheres of influence,” export of capital? To think that 
this is possible means sinking to the level of some mediocre parson who 
preaches to the rich every Sunday about the lofty principles of Christianity 
and advises them to give to the poor, if not several billions, at least 
several hundred rubles yearly. 

A United States of Europe under capitalism is tantamount to an agree- 
ment to divide up the colonies. Under capitalism, however, no other basis, 
no other principle of division is possible except force. A billionaire cannot 
share the “national income” of a capitalist country with anyone except in 
proportion to the capital invested (with an extra bonus thrown in, so that 
the largest capital may receive more than its due). Capitalism is private 
property in the means of production, and anarchy in production. To preach 
a “just” division of income on such a baas is Proudhonism, is stupid philis- 
tinism. Division cannot take place except in “proportion to strength.” And 
strength changes with the progress of economic development. After 1871 
Germany grew strong three or four times faster than England and France; 
Japan, about ten times faster than Russia. There is and there can be no 
other way of testing the real strength of a capitalist slate than that of war. 
War does not contradict the principles of private property — on the contrary, 
it is a direct and inevitable outcome of those principles. Under capitalism 
the even economic growth of individual enterprises, or individual states, 
is impossible. Under capitalism, there are no other means of restoring the 
periodically disturbed equilibrium than crises in industry and wars in 
politics. 
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Of course, temporaiy agreements between capitalists £ind between the 
Powers are possible. In this sense a United States of Europe is possible as 
an agreement between the European capitalists ... but what for? Only 
for the purpose of jointly suppressing Socialiam in Europe, of jointly pro- 
tecting colonial booty against Japan and America, which feel badly treated 
by the present division of colonies, and which, for the last half century, 
have grown strong infinitely faster than backward, monarchist Europe, 
which is beginning to decay with age. Compared with the United States of 
America, Europe as a whole signifies economic stagnation. On the present 
economic basis, i.c., under capitalism, a United States of Europe would 
mean the organization of reaction to retard the more rapid development of 
America. The times when the cause of democracy and Socialism was associ- 
ated with Europe alone have gone forever. 

A United States of the World (not of Europe alone) is the state form of 
national federation and national freedom which we associate with Social- 
ism — ^until the complete victory of Communism brings about the total dis- 
appearance of the state, including the democratic state. As a separate slo- 
gan, however, the slogan of a United States of the World would hardly be a 
correct one, first, because it merges with Socialism; second, because it may 
be wrongly interpreted to mean that the victory of Socialism in a single 
country is impossible, and it may also create misconceptions as to the 
relations of such a country to the others. 

Uneven economic and political development is an absolute law of cap- 
italism. Hence, the victory of Socialism is possible first in several or even 
in one capitalist country, taken singly. The victorious proletariat of that 
country, having eeepropriated the capitalists and organized its own Social- 
ist production, would stand up against the rest of the world, the capital- 
ist World, attracting to its cause the oppressed classes of other countries, 
raising revolts in those countries against the capitalists, and in the event 
of necessity coming out even with armed force against the exploiting classes 
and their states. The political form of society in which the proletariat is 
victorious by overthrowing the bourgeoirfe, will be a democratic republic, 
which will more and more centralize die forces of die proletariat of the 
given nation, or nations, in the struggle against the states that have not 
yet gone over to Socialism. The abolition of classes is impossible widiout 
die dictatorship of die oppressed class, the proletariat. The free union of 
nations in Socialism is impossible without a more or less prolonged and 
stubborn struggle of the Socialist republics against the backward stales. 

It is for these reasons and after repeated debates at the conference of the 
foreign sections of the R.S.DX.P., and after the conference, that the edi- 
tors of the Central Organ have come to the conclusion that the United 
States of Europe slogan is incorrect. 

Sotsial-Demokrat No. 44, 

August 23, 1915 



OPPORTUNISM AND THE COLLAPSE 
OF THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL 


I 

Has the Second International really ceased to exist? Its most authori- 
tative representatives, like Kautsky and Vandervelde stubbornly deny it. 
Tlieir point of view is that nothing has happened except the rupture of 
relations; everything is as it should be. 

To get to the truth of the matter, we will turn to ihe Manifesto of the 
Basle Congress of 1912, which applieis precisely to the present imperialist 
World War and was accepted by all the Socialist parties of the world. It 
should be noted that not a single Socialist dares, in theory, to deny the 
necessity of giving a concrete, historical appraisal of every war. 

Now that war has broken out, neither the avowed opportunists nor the 
Kautskyites dare repudiate the Basic Manifesto or compare the conduct 
of the Socialist parties during the war with the demands contained in it. 
Why? Because the Manifesto completely exposes both. 

There is not a single word in the Basle Mamfesto about defence of the 
fatherland, or about the difference between a war of aggression and a war 
of defence, or a single word about what tire opportunists and ICautskyites* 
of Germany and of the Entente are shouting to the world at all the cross- 
roads. The Manifesto could not say anything of the kind, because what it 
does say absolutely precludes the application of such concepts. It very 
concretely refers to the aeries of economic and political conflicts which for 
decades had prepared the ground for the present war conflicts which be- 
came quite apparent in 1912, and which brought abO'Ut the War in 1914. The 
MJanifesto recalls the Russo-Austidan conflict for “hegemony in the Bal- 
kans”; die conflicts between “Engltmd, France and Germany” (among dl 
these countries!) over their “policy of conquest in the Near East”; the 
Austro-Italian conflict over the “striving for dominion” in Albania, etc. 
In short, the Manifesto defines all these conflicts as conflicts which had aris- 
en on the basis of “capitalist imperialism.” Thus, the Manifesto very clear- 

* This refers not to the personalities of Kautsky’s followers in Germany, but to 
the international type of pseudo-Marxist who vacillates between opportunism and 
radicalism, but in reality serves only as a fig-leaf for opportunism. 
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ly formulates the predatory, imperialist, reactionary, slaveowner character 
of the present war, i.e,, a character which makes the admissibility of de- 
fending the fatherland nonsensical in theory and absurd in practice, A 
struggle is going on among big sharks who want to gobble up other people’s 
“fatherlands.” The Manifesto draws the inevitable conclusions from undis- 
puted historical fads: the war “cannot be justified in the least by the pre- 
text of being in the interest of the people”; that it is being prepared for 
“in the interests of the profits of the capitalists and the ambitions of dy- 
nasties.” It would be a “crime” if the workers began to “shoot each other.” 
says the Manifesto. 

The epoch of capitalist imperialism is the epoch of ripe and over-ripe 
capitalism, which is on the eve of collapse, which is sufficiently ripe to make 
way for Socialism. The period between 1789 and 1871 was the epoch of 
progressive capitalism; when the tasks of overthrowing feudalism and ab- 
solutism, and of liberation from the foreign yoke were on the order of the 
day of history. On these groundls, and on these alone, “defence of the father- 
land,” i.e., struggle against oppression, was permissible. This term would 
be applicable even now to a war against the imperialist Great Powers; but 
it would be absurd to apply it to a war among <the imperialist Great Powers, 
to a war to determine who will be able to rob the Balkan countries, Asia 
Minor, etc., mofet. It is not surprising, tlierefore, that the “Socialists” who 
advocate “defence of the fatherland” in the present war shun the Basle 
Manifesto as a thief shuns the place where he has committed a theft. The 
Manifesto proves that they are social-chauvinists, i.c,. Socialists in words, 
but chauvinists in deeds, who are helping their “own” bourgeoisie to rob 
other countries, to enslave other nations. The quintessence of the term "chau- 
vinism” is precisely defence of one’s “own” fatherland, even when it is 
striving to enslave odier people’s fatherlands. 

The recognition of the war as a war for national liberation leads to the 
adoption of one Set of tactics; its recognition as an imperialist war leads to 
the adoption of another set of tactics. The Manifesto clearly points to the 
latter. The war, it says, “will lead to an economic and political crisis,” and 
“advantage” of this must be taken, not to mitigate the crisis, not to defend 
the fatherland, but, on the contrary, to “rouse” the masses, to “hasten the 
abolition of capitalist class rule.” It is impossible to hasten something for 
which the historical conditions have not ripened. The Manifesto declared 
that the social revolution was possMe, that the prerequisites for it had 
ripened, that it would break out precisely in connection with war. Referring 
to the examples of the Paris Commune and the Revolution of 1905 in Russia, 
i,e,, to the examples of mass strikes and of civil war, the Manifesto declares 
that “the ruling classes” fear “a proletarian revolution following as a result 
of a world war.” To say, as Kautsky does, that the Socialist altitude to the 
present war was not defined, is a lie. This question wafe not only discussed, 
but decided in Basle, where the tactics of revolutionary proletarian mass 
struggle were adopted. 
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To ignore the Basle Manifesto in its entirely, or its most essential parts, 
and to quote instead tho speedies of leaders, or the resolutions passed by 
various parlies, which, in the first place, preceded the Basle Congress, sec- 
ondly, were not the decisions of the parlies of the whole world, and thirdly, 
referred to various possible wars, but not lo the present war, is sheer hypoc- 
risy. The core of the quetetion is tiro fact that the epoch of national wars of 
the European Great Powers has been superseded by an epoolr of imperialist 
wars among the Great Powers, and that the Basle Manifesto for the first 
time had lo recognize this fact officially. 

It would be a mistake to afesume that the Basle Manifesto cannot be in- 
terpreted as being merely a solemn declaration or a pompous threat. That 
is how those whom the Manifesto exposes would like to interpret it. But it 
would be wrong to do so. The Manifesto is but the result of the great prop- 
aganda work carried on throughout the entire epoch of the Second Inter- 
national; it is but a summary of all that the Socialists have disteeminated 
among the masses in the hundreds of thousands of speeches, articles and 
manifestos they have delivered and written in all languages. It merely re- 
peats what Jules Guesde, for example, wrote in 1899, when he condemned 
Socialist minislerialism in the event of war: he wrote of war provoked by 
the “capitalist pirates” {En Garde, p. 375); it merely repeals what Kautsky 
wrote in 1908 in his Road to Power, where he admilled 'that the “peaceful” 
epoch was drawing lo a close and that the epoch of wars and revolutions 
was beginning. To represent tho Basle Manifesto as a mere collection of 
phraises, or as a mistake, is tantamount lo regarding the whole of the work 
that Socialists have been conducting for the last twenty-five years as a 
collection of phrases, or a mistake. The contradiction between the Man- 
ifesto and its non-application is so intolerable for the opportunists and 
Kaulskyites for the very reason that it reveals the profound oonlradictionS 
inherent in the work of the Second International. The relatively “peaceful" 
character of the period between 1871 and 1914 first of all fostered oppor- 
tunism as a mood, then as a trend, and finally, as a group or stratum of the 
labour bureaucracy and petty-bourgeois fellow-travellers. These elements 
were able to gain the upper hand in the labour movement only by recog- 
nizing, in words, revolutionary aims and revolutionary tactics. They were 
able to win the confidence of the mafeses only by solemnly vowing that all 
this “peaceful” work was only preparation for the proletarian revolution. 
This contradiction was an abscess which had to burst some day, and it has 
burst. The whole question is: is it necessary to try, as Kautsky and Co. are 
doing, to reinject the pub into the body for the sake of “unity” (with the 
pus), or whether, in order to bring about the complete recovery of the body 
of the labour movement, to remove the pus as quickly and as thoroughly as 
possible, notwithstanding the acute pain temporarily caused by the process. 

The betrayal of Socialism by those who voted for war credits, entered 
Cabinets and advocated defence of the fatherland in 1914-15 is obvious. 
Only hypocrites can deny it. Thib betrayal must be explained. 
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It would be absurd to regard the whole question as one of personalities. 
What has opportunism to do with it when men like Plekimnov and Guesde, 
etc.? — asks KaiOsky {Neue Zeit, May 18, 1915). What has opportunism to 
do with it when Kautsky, etc.? — ^replies Axelrod in the name of the oppor- 
tunists of the Entente {Die Krise der SozUtldemokrade, Zurich, 1915, p. 21). 
All this is a farce. To explain the crisis of the whole movement it is neces- 
sary, firstly, to examine the e c anomic significance of a given policy; 
secondly, the ideas underlying it; and thirdly, Us connection with the 
history of the various trends in the Socialist [movement. 

What ih the economic aspect oi the theory of national defmice in the war 
of 1914-15? The bourgeoisie of all the Great Powers are waging the war 
for the purpose of partitioning and exploiting the world, for tlie purpose 
of oppressing other nations. A fdw crumbs of the huge profits of the bour- 
geoisie may fall to the share of a small circle of the labour bureaucracy, 
the labour aristocracy, and the petty-bourgeois fellow-travellers. The class 
basis of eocial-chauvinism and of opportunism is the same, namely, the 
alliance between a thin stratum of privileged workers and “their” national 
bourgeoisie against 'the masses of the working class; the alliance between 
the lackeys of the bourgeoisie and the bourgeoisie against tlie class the 
latter is exploiting. 

Opportunism and social-chauvinism have the same political content, 
namely, class collaboration, repudiation of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, repudiation of 'revolutionary action, unconditional recognition of 
bourgeois legality, lack of confidence in the proletariat, confidence in the 
bourgeoisie. Social-chaminism is the direct continuation and consummation 
of English liberal-labour politics, of Millerandism and Bemsteinism. 

The struggle between the two main trends in the labour movement, 
between revolutionary Sodaliam and opportunist Socialism, filfe the entire 
epoch from 1899 to 1914. At the present time also, in every country, there 
are two main trends which diverge on the question of the attitude to be 
taken towards the war. Let ue not resort to the bourgeois and opportunist 
method of referring to personalities. Let us take the trends observed in a 
number of countries. Let us take ten European countries: Germany, Eng- 
land, Russia, Italy, Holland, Sweden, Bulgaria, Switzerland, Belgium and 
France. In the first eight countries the division into opportunists and rad- 
icals corresponds to the division into social-chauvinists and inlernalional- 
ists. In Germany the Sozudistische MoruOshefte and Legien and Co. serve as 
the strongholds of social-chauvinism; in England it is the Fabians and the 
Labour Party (the I.L,P. has always been in alliance with the latter; it 
supported their organ, and in this alliance it was always weaker than the 
social-chauvinists, whereas in the B.S.P, the inlernationalilsts form three- 
sevenths of the membership) ; in Russia this trend is represented by Nasha 
Zarya (now Nashe Dyelo), by the Organization Committee, and by the 
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Duma group under Clikheidze’a leadership; in Italy it is represented by the 
reformists with Bissolati at their head; in Holland by Troelstra’s party; 
in Sweden by the majority of the Party led by Brnnting; in Bulgaria by the 
so-called “broad” Socialists; in Switzerland by Greulich .and Co. On the 
other hand, in all these countries we have heard from lire opposite, radical 
camp, a more or less consistent protest against social-chauvinism. Only 
two countries form an exception, France and Belgium, where internation- 
alism also exists, but is very weak. 

Social-chauvinism is the consummation of opportunism. It is opportun- 
ism that has ripened for an open, often vulgar, alliance with the bourgeoi- 
sie and the General Staffs. 

It is this alliance that gives it great power and the monopoly of the legal 
printed word and of deceiving the masses. It is absurd at the present time 
to regard opportunism as a phenomenon within our Party, It is absurd to 
think of carrying out the Basle resolution in conjunction with David, Legien, 
Hyndman, Plekhanov and Webb. Unity with the social-chauvinists means 
unity with one’s “own” national bourgeoisie, which exploits other nations; 
it means splitting the international proletariat. This docs not mean that an 
immediate breach with the opportunists is possible everywhere; it means 
only that historically this breach has matured; that it is necessary and inev- 
itable for the revolutionary struggle of the pioletarial; that history, which 
has led us from “peaceful” capilalisnt to imperialist capitalism, has pre- 
pared the way lor this ruiiture. Volenicnn dmuni fata, nolentem tralmnt,^ 

ITI 

The shrewd representatives of the bourgeoisie understand this perfectly. 
That is why they are so lavish in their praise of the present Socialist Par- 
ties, headed by the “defenders of the fatherland,” i.e., defender? of imperial- 
ist robbery. That is why the governments reward the social-chauvinist lead- 
ers either widr ministerial posts (in France and England) , or with a monop- 
oly of unhindered legal existence (in Germany and Russia). That is why 
in Germany, where the Social-Democratic Party was die strongest and where 
its transformation into a national-liberal counter-revolutionary labour party 
has been most obvious, things have got to the stage where the public pro- 
secutor regards the struggle between the “minority” and the “majority” 
as “incitement to class hatredl” That is why the shrewd opportunists axe 
concerned most of all with the preservation of the former “unity” of the 
old parties, which rendered isuch great service to the bourgeoisie in 1914-15. 
The views -of these opportunists of all countries of the world were expound- 
ed with a frankness worthy of gratitude by a member of German Social- 
Democracy in an article signed “Monitor” which appeared in April 1915, 
in the reactionary magazine Preussische Jahrbiicher, Monitor thinks that it 


The fates lead the willing, drag the unwilling. — Ed. 
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would be very dangerous for ihe bourgeojwo if Social-Dcmoorncy moved 
still fuTtJier to the Right. 

“It [Social-Democracy] must preserve its character ais a labour 
parly with Socialist ideals ; for on the very day it gives this up a new 
party will arise, which will adopt the abandoned program in a more 
radical formulation.” (Preimische Jakibiicher, 1915, No. 4, p. 51.) 

Monitor hits the nail on the head. This is exactly what lire English Lib- 
erals and the French Radicals have always wanted: revolutionary-sounding 
pbrafees for the purpose of deceiving the masses, for llie purpose of induc- 
ing them to place their trust in the Lloyd Georges, the Sombats, the Renau- 
dels, the Legiens, and the Kautskys, in the men capable of preaching “de- 
fence of the fatherland” in a predatory war. 

But Monitor represents only one variety of opportunism: the frank, crude, 
cynical variety. The others act in a stealthy, subtle, “honest” manner. Engels 
once said that “honest” opportunists arc the most dangerous for the work- 
ing class. . . . Here is one example. 

Kautsky, in the Neue Zeit (November 26, 1915), writes: 

“The opposition against Uic majority is growing; the masses are 
in an opposition mood. . . . After the war [only after the war? N.L] 
class antagonisms will bgcomo ^o sharp that radicalism will gain the 
upper hand among the musses. . . . After the war [only after the war? 
N.L} we will be menaced by the desertion of Uic radical elements 
from the Party and their influx into the party of aiili-parlxomoulary 
[ ? ? this should be taken to mean raclra-parliamenlary] mass action, . . . 
Thus, our Party is splitting up into two extreme camps, having noth- 
ing in common with each other.” 

For the sake of saving unity Kauteky tries to persuade the majority in 
the Reichstag to allow tire minority to make a few radical parliamentary 
speeches. Thai means that KauUky wishes, with the aid of a few radical 
parliamentary speeches, to reconcile the revolutionary masses with the op- 
portunists, who have “nothing in common” with revolution, who have long 
had the leadership of the trade unions, and now, relying on their close 
alliance with the bourgeoilsie and the government, have also captoed the 
leadership of the party. What material difference is there between this and 
Monitor’s “program”? None, except for sentimental phrases which prosti- 
tute Marxism. 

At a meeting of the Reichstag group held on March 18, 1915, Wurm, a 
Kautskyite, “warned” the group against “pulling the strings too tight. There 
is growing opposition among the masses of the workeils against the majority 
of the group, and it is necessary to keep to the Marxian” ( ? ! probably a 
misprint: this should read “the MbnitOT”) “Centre,” {Klassenkampf gegen 
den Krieg, Material zvm Fall Liehknecht,* Privately printed, p. 67.) We 

■" "The Class Snuggle Against the War, Materials on the Liehknecht Casc.”~Ed. 
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see, therefore, llial the revolutionary sentiment of the masses was ad- 
mitted afe a fact on behalf of all the Kaulskyites (the so-called “Centre”) 
as early as March, 19151 ! And eight and a half months later, Kautsky again 
comes forwai-d with the proposal to “reconcile” the masses who want to 
fight the opportunist, counter-revolutionary party — and he wants to do 
'this with the aid of a few revolutionary-sounding phrases!! 

Frequently war has its uses in that it exposes what is rotten and throws 
off convention. 

Let us compare the English Fabians with the German Kautskyites. This 
is what a real Marxist, Friedrich Engels, wrote about the former on January 
18, 1893: > 

“ . . . a gang of place hunters, shrewd enough to understand the 
inevitability of the social revolution, but totally unwilling to entrust 
this gigantic ta!sk to the immature proletariat alone. , . . Their funda- 
mental principle is fear of revolution.” {Letters to Sarge, p. 390.) 

And on November 11, 1893, he wrote: 

. . those haughty bourgeois who graciously condescend to eman- 
cipate the proletariat from above if only it would understand that 
such a raw, uneducated mass cannot liberate itself and cannot achieve 
anything without the grace of these dever lawyers, writers and senti- 
mental old women.” {Ibid., p. 401.) 

In theory Kautdey looks down upon the Fabians with the contempt of a 
pharilsee for a poor siimer; for he worships at the shrine of “Marxism.” But 
what difference is there between the two in practice? Both signed the Basle 
Manifesto, and both treated it in the same way as Wilhelm II treated Bel- 
gian neutrality. But Marx all his life castigated those who strove to quench 
die revolutionary spirit of the workers. 

In oppoation to the revolutionary Marxists, Kautsky has advanced the 
new theory of “ultra-imperialism.” By this he meanis that the “struggle of 
national finance capitalists among themselves” will be superseded by the 
“exploitation of the world by internationally united finance capital” {Neue 
Zeit, April 30, 1915). But he adds: “We have not yet sufficient data to de- 
cide whether this new phase of capitalism is possible.” Thus, on the grounds 
of a mere assumption about a “new phase,” not even daring to declare defi- 
nitely that it is “possible,” the inventor of this “phase” rejects his own 
revolutionary declarations, rejects the revolutionary tasks and revolution- 
ary tactics of the proletariat in the present “phase” of an already incipient 
crisis, of war, of unprecedentedly sharp class antagonisms! Is this not Fab- 
ianism of the most abominable type? 

Axelrod, the leader of the Russian Kautskyites, declared that: 

“The centre of gravity of the problem of internationalizing the pro- 
letarian movement for emancipation is the internationalization of every- 
day practice”; for example: “labour protection and insurance legisla- 
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tion must become the object of the workers’ international actions and 
organization.” (Axelrod, The Crisis of Social-Democracy, Zurich, 1915, 
pp. 39-40.) 

Il is quite clear that not only Legien, David and the Webbs, but even 
Lloyd George himself, and Nauman, Briand and Milyukov would fully 
associate themselves with such “internationalism.” As in 1912, Axelrod, 
for the sake of the very distant future, is prepared to utter the most revo- 
lutionary phrases if the future International “comes out” (against the gov- 
ernments in case of war) “and raises a revolutionary storm.” Oh, how 
brave we are! But when the question is raised of helping and developing the 
incipient revolutionary ferment among the masses n o u), Axelrod replies 
that these tactics of revolutionary mass actions “would be justified to some 
extent if we were on the very eve of the social revolution, as was the case in 
Russia, for example, where the student disorders of 1901 heralded the ap- 
proaching decisive battles against absolutism.” At the present moment, 
however, all this is “utopia,” “Bakuninism,” etc. This is quite in the spirit 
of Kolb, David, Siidekum and Legien, 

Dear Axelrod forgets, however, that nobody in Russia in 1901 knew, nor 
could know, that the first “decisive battle” would take place four years 
later — don’t forget, four years, and would be “indecisive.” NeveatheleSs, 
we revolutionary Marxists alone were right at that time: we ridiculed the 
Krichevskys and Martynova, who called for an immediate assault. We mere- 
ly advised the workers to kick out the opportunists everywhere and to ra:ert 
every effort to sustain, sharpen and widen the demonstrations and other 
mass revolutionary actions. The present situation in Europe is perfectly 
analogous. It would be absurd to call for an “immediate” assault; but it 
would be disgraceful to call oneself a Social-Democrat. and yet refrqin from 
advising the workers to break with the opportunists and to exert all efforts 
to strengthen, deepen, widen and sharpen the incipient revolutionary move- 
ment and demonstrations. Revolution never falls ready-made from the 
skies, and at the beginning of a revolutionary ferment nobody can tell 
whether and when it will lead to a “real,”' “genuine” revolution. Kautsky 
and Axelrod give the workers old, threadbare, counter-revolutionary advice. 
Kautsky and Axelrod feed the masses with the hope that the future Inter- 
national will certainly be revolutionary, only in order at present to protect, 
camouflage and embellish the domination of the counter-revolutionary ele- 
mentis — ^the Legiens, Davids, Vandervcldes and Hyndmans, Is it not obvious 
that “unity” with Legien and Co. is the best means for preparing the “future” 
revolutionary International? 

“To strive to convert the World War into civil war would be madness,” 
declares David, the leader of the German opportunists (Die SoziaMemo- 
kratie und der Wehkrieg [Social-Democracy and the World War], 1915, 
p. 172), in reply to the manifesto of the Central Committee of our Party, 
November 1, 1914. This manifesto says, inter alia\ 
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“However difficull such a transformation may appear at any given 
moment, Socialists will never relinquish byslenjatic, persistent and 
undeviating preparatory work in this direction once war has become 
a fact.”* (This passage is also quoted by David, p. 171.) 

A montli before David’s book appeared our Party published resolutions 
in which “systematic preparation” was defined as follows: 1) refusal to 
vote for credits; 2) breaking the class truce; 3) formation of underground 
organizations; 4) support of manifestations of solidarity in the trenches; 
5) support of all revolutionary mass actions. 

David is almost as brave as Axelrod. In 1912 he did not think it was 
“madness” to point to the Paris Commune as an example of what would 
happen in the event of war. 

Plekhanov, that typical representative of the Entente social-chauvinists, 
argues about revolutionary tactics in die same way as David. He calls it a 
“farcical dream.” But listen to what Kolb, a frank opportunist, has to say, 
Kolb wrote: 

“The tactics of tholse who group themselves around Liebknecht 
would result in the struggle within the German nation reaching boil- 
ing point.” (Die Sozialdemokralie am Sdieidewege [Social-Democracy 
at the Cross-Toadsl, p. 50.) 

But what is a struggle which has reached boiling point if not civil war? 

If the tactics of our Central Committee, which, in the main, correspond 
to the tactics of the Zimmerwald Left, were “madness,” “dreams,” “adven- 
turism,” “Bakuninism,” as David, Plekhanov, Axelrod, Kautsky, and others 
have asserted, they could never lead to a “struggle within a nation,” let 
alone to the struggle reaching boiling point. Nowhere in the world have 
anarcliist phrases brought about a struggle within a nation. But facts prove 
that precisely in 1915, as a result of the crisis created by the war, the revo- 
lutionary ferment among the masses increased; strikes and political demon- 
strations in Russia, strikes in Italy and in England, hunger demonstrations 
and political demonstrations in Germany, have all increased. Are these not 
the beginnings of revolutionary mass struggles? 

To strengthen, develop, widen, sharpen mass revolutionary actions; to 
create underground organizations — ^without which it is impossible even in 
“free” countries to tell the' truth to the masses of the people — this is the 
sum and substance of the practical program of Social-Democracy in this war. 
Everything else is either lies or phraseb, no maWer what opportunist or paci- 
fist theories it is embellished with.** 


*■ See this volume p. 612. — Ed, 

At the International 'Women's Congress held in Berne in March 1915, the 
representatives of the Central Committee of our Party urged the absolute necessity 
for creating underground organizations. This -was reiected. The English delegates 
laughed at this proposal and praised English “liberty,” But h few months later 
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When we are told that these “Russian tactics” (David's expression) are 
not applicable to Europe, we usually reply by pointing to the facta. On 
November 30 a delegation ol Berlin women comrades appeared before the 
Executive Committee of the Parly in Berlin, and staled that 

“now that wc have a large organizing apparatuis it is much easier to 
distribute illegal pamphlets and leaflets and to organize ‘prohibited 
meetings’ than it was under the Auli-Socialist Law.” “Ways and means 
are not lacking, evidently the will is lacking.” (Berner Tagwacht 
1915, No. 271.) 

Were these comrades bad and led astray by the Russian “sectarians,” 
etc.? Are the real masses repreteented, not by these comrades, but by Legien 
and Kautsky? By Legien, who in the lecture he delivered on January 27. 
1915, thundered against the “anarchistic” idea of forming underground 
organizations; and by Kautsky, who has become so counter-revolutionary 
that on November 26, four days before the demonstration of ten thousand 
in Berlin, he denounced street demonstrations as “adventurism”!! 

Enough of phraseb! Enough of prostituted “Marxism” a la Kautsky! 
After twenty-five years of the Second International, after the Basle Mani- 
festo, the workers will no longer trust in phrases. Opportunism has become 
over-ripe; it has turned into social-chauvinism and has utterly deserted to 
the camp of the bourgeoisie. It has severed its ties with Social-Democracy, 
spiritually and politically. It will also break with it organizationally. The 
workers are already demanding “illegal” pamphlets and “prohibited” meet- 
ings, i.e., a secret organization to support the revolutionary mass move- 
ment. Only when “war against war” is conducted on these lines does it 
become Social-Democratic work, and not a phrase. And in spite of all 
difilculties, temporary defeats, mistakes, going astray, interruptions, this 
•work will lead humanity to the victorious proletarian revolution. 

Published in Vorbote No. 1, * J 

January 1916 


English papers, like the Labour Leader, reached ua with blank spaces, and then 
news arrived about police raids, confiscation of pamphlets, arrests, and hardi sentences 
imposed on comrades who spoke in England about peace, only about peace! 



IMPERIALISM. 

THE HIGHEST STAGE OF CAPITAUSM 

A POPDIAB OUTLINE 

PREFACE TO THE RUSSIAN EDITION 

The pamphlet here presented to the readesr was written in Zurich in the 
spring of 1916. In the conditions in which I wa!s obliged to work there I 
naturally suffered somewhat from a shortage of French and English liter- 
ature and from a serious dearth of Russian literature. However, I made use 
of the principal English work, Imperialism, J. A. Hobson’s book, with all 
the care that, in my opinion, that work deserves. 

This pamphlet was written with an eye to the tisarist censorship. Hence, 

I was not only forced to confine myself strictly to an exclusively theoreti- 
cal, mainly economic analysis of facts, but to formulate the few necessary 
observations on politics with extreme caution, by hints, in that Aesopian 
language — ^in that cursed Aesopian language — to which Isarfem compelled 
all revolutionaries to have recourse whenever they took up their pens to 
write a “legal” work.* 

It is very painful, in these days of liberty, to read these cramped passages 
of the pamphlet, crushed, as they seem, in an iron vise, distorted on account 
of the censor. Of how imperialism is the eve of the Socialist revolution; of 
how social-chauvinism (Socialism in words, chauvinism in deeds) is the 
utter betrayal of Socialism, complete desertion to the side of the bourgeoi- 
sie; of how die split in the labour movement is bound up with die objective 
conditions of imperialism, etc., I had to speak in a “slavish” tongue, and T 
muht refer the reader who is interested in the question to the volume, which 
is soon to appear, in which are reproduced the articles I wrote abroad in the 
years 1914-17. Special attention must be drawn, however, to a passage on 
pages 119-20.** In order to show, in a guise acceptable to the censors, how 
shamefully the capitalists and the social-chauvinist deserters (whom Kaut- 
teky opposes with so much inconsistency) lie on the question of annexations; 

* “Aesopian,” after the Greek fable writer Aesop, was the term applied to the 
allusive and roundabout! style adopted in “legal” publications by revolutionaries in 
order to evade the censorship. — Ed. 

** See this volume p. 720. — Ed, 
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in order to show with what cynicism they screen the annexations of their 
capitalists, I was forced to quote as an example — Japan! The careful read- 
er will easily substitute ^iussia for Japan, and Finland, Poland, Courland, 
the Ukraine, Khiva, Bokhara, Estlionia or other regions peopled by non- 
Great Russians, for Korea. 

I trust that this pamphlet will help the reader to understand the funda- 
mental economic question, viz., the question of the economic essence of im- 
perialism, for unless this is studied, it will be impossible to understand and 
appraise modern war and modem politics. 


Pelrograd, 
April 26, 1917 


AUTHOR 
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PREFACE TO THE FRENCH AND GERMAN EDITIONS 

I- 

As was indicated in the preface to the Ru^iaii edition, lliis pamphlet 
was written in 1916, with an eye to the tsarist censorship. I am unable to 
revise the whole text at the present time, nor, perhaps, is this advisable, 
since the main purpose of the book was and remains: to present, on the 
basis of the summarized returns of irrefutable bourgeois statistics, and the 
admissions of bourgeois scholars of all countries, a geneial picture of the 
world capitalist system in its international relationships at the beginnmg 
of the twentieth century — on the eve of the first world imperialist war. 

To a certain extent it will be useful for many Communists in advanced 
capitalist countries to convince themselves by the example of this pamphlet, 
legal from the standpoint of the tsarist censor, of the possibility — and 
necessity — of making use of even the slight remnants of legality which still 
remain at the disposal of the Communists, say, in contemporary America 
or France, after the recent wholesale arrdsls of Communists, in order to 
explain the utter falsity of social-pacifist views and hopes for "world 
democracy.” The most essential of what should be added to this censored 
pamphlet I shall try to present in this preface. 

II 

In the pamphlet 1 proved that the war of 1914-18 was imperialistic (tliat 
is, an annexationist, predatory, plunder ouh war) on the part of both sides; 
it was a war for the division of the world, for the partition and repartition 
of colonies, “spheres of influence” of finance capital, etc. 

Proof of what was the true social, or rather, the true class character of 
the war is naturally to be found, not in the diplomatic history of the war, 
but in an analysis of the objective position of the ruling classes in all bellig- 
erent countridh. In order to depict this objective position one must not take 
examples or isolated data (in view of the extreme complexity of social life 
it is always quite easy to select any number of examples or separate data 
to prove any point one desires), but the whole of the data concerning the 
basis of economic life in M the belligerent countries and the whole world 
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II is precisely irrefutable summarized data of this kind that I quoted in 
describing Uie partition of the world in the period of 1876 to 19] 4 (in Chap- 
ter VI) and the distribution of the railways all over the world in the period 
of 1890 to 1913 (in Chapter VII). Railways combine within themselves the 
basic capitalist industries; coal, iron and steel; and they are the most strik- 
ing index of the development of international trade and bourgeois-democratic 
civilization. In the preceding chapters of the book I showed how the railways 
are linked up with large-scale industry, with monopolies, syndicates, cartels, 
trusts, banks and the financial oligarchy. The uneven distribution of the 
railways, their uneven development — sums up, as it were, modern world 
monopolist capitalism. And this summing up proves that imperialilsl wars 
are absolutely inevitable under such an economic system, as long as private 
property in the means of production exists. 

The building of railways seems to be a simple, natural, democratic, 
cultural and civilizing enterprise; that is what it is in the opinion of bour- 
geois professors, who are paid to depict capitalist slavery in bright colours, 
and in the opinion of petty-bourgeois philistines. Rut as a matter of fact 
the capitalist threads, which in thousands of different inter-crossings bind 
these enterpiifees with private property in the means of production in general, 
have converted this work of construction into an instrument for oppressing 
a thousand million people (in the colonies and semi-colonies) , that is, more 
than half the population of the globe, which inhabits the subject countries, 
as well as the wage slaves of capital in the lands of “civilization.” 

Private property based on the labour of the small proprietor, free compe- 
tition, democracy, i,e., all the catchwords with which the capitalists and 
their press deceive the workers and the peasants — are things of the past. 
Capitalism has grown into a world system of colonial oppression and of 
the financial strangulation of the overwhelming majority of the population 
of the world by a handful of “advanced” countries. And this “booty” is 
shared between two or three powerful world marauders armed to the teeth 
(America, Great Britain, Japan), who involve the whole world in their war 
over the sharing of their booty. 


Ill 

The Brest-Litovsk Peace Treaty dictated by monarchist Germany, and 
later on, the much more brutal and despicable Versailles Treaty dictated by 
the “democratic” republics of America and France and also by “free” Eng- 
land, have rendered very good service to humanity by exposing both the 
hired coolies of the pen of imperialism and the petty-bourgeois reactionaries, 
although they call Aemselves pacifists and Socialists, who sang praises to 
“Wilsonism,” and who insisted that peace and reforms were possible under 
imperialism. 

The tens of millions of dead and maimed left by the war — a war for the 
purpose of deciding whether the British or German group of financial ma- 
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rauders is lo receive ihe lion’s share — and the two “peace treaties,” men- 
tioned above, open the eyes of the millions and lens of millions of people, 
who are downtrodden, oppressed, deceived and duped by the bourgeoisie 
with unprecedented rapidity. Thus, out of the universal ruin ]jy 

the war a world-wide revolutionary crisis is arising which, in spile of the 
protracted and difficult stages it may have to pass, cannot end in any other 
way than in a proletarian revolution and in ite victory. 

The Basle Manifesto of the Second International which in 1912 gave 
an appraisal of the war that ultimately broke out in 1914, and not of war in 
general (there are all kinds of wars, including revolutionary wars), this 
Manifesto is now a monument exposing the shameful bankruptcy and treach- 
ery of the heroes of the Second International. 

That is why I reproduce this Manifesto as a supplement to the present 
edition and again I call upon the reader to note that the heroeh of the Second 
International are just as assiduously avoiding the passages of this Mani- 
festo which speak precisely, clearly and definitely of the connection 
between that impending war and the proletarian revolution, as a tliief avoids 
the place where he ‘has committed a theft. 

IV 

Special attention has been devoted in this pamphlet to a criticism of 
“Kauthkyisra,” the international ideological trend represented in all countries 
of the world by the “prominent llicorclicians” and lenders of the Second 
International (Otto Bauer and Co, in Austria, Ramsay MacDonald and 
others in England, Albert Thomas in France, etc., etc.) and multitudes of 
Socialists, reformists, pacifists, bourgeois-democrats and parsons. 

This ideological trend fe, on the one hand, a product of the disintegration 
and decay of the Second International, and, on the oilier hand, it is the 
inevitable fruit of the ideology of the petty bom'geoisio, who, by the wholo 
of their conditions of life, are held captive to bourgeois and democratic 
prejudices. 

The views held by Kautsky and his like are a complete renunciation of 
the very revolutionary principles of Marxism which he championed for 
decades, especially in his struggle against Socialist opportunism (Bem&fein, 
Millerand, Hyndman, Gompers, etc.). It is, not a mere accident, therefore, 
that the “Kautskyans” all over the world have now united in practical 
politics with the extreme opportunists (through the Second, or the Yellow 
International) and with the bourgeois governments (through bourgeois 
coalition governments in which. Socialfels take part). 

The growing world proletarian revolutionary movement in general, and 
the Communist movement in particular, demands that the theoretical errors 
of “Kautakyism” he analysed and exposed. The more so since pacifism and 
“democracy” in general, which have no claim to Marxism whatever, hut 
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which, like Kautsky and Co., are obacuring the profundity of the contra- 
dictions of imperialism and the inevitable revolutionary crisis to which it 
givels rise, are still very widespread all over the world. It is the boiinden 
duty of the Party of the proletariat to combat these tendencies and to win 
away from the bourgeoisie the small proprietors who are duped by them, 
and the millions of toilers who live in more or less petty-bourgeois condi- 
tions of life. I 


V 

A few words must be said about Chapter VIII entitled: “The Parasitism 
and Decay of Capitalism.” As already pointed out in the text, Hilferding, 
ex-“Marxibt,” and now a comrade-in-arms of Kautsky, one of the chief 
exponents of bourgeois reformist policy in the Independent Social-Demo- 
cratic Party of Germany, has taken a step backward compared with the 
frankly pacifist and reformist Englishman, Hobson, on this question. The 
international split of the whole labour movement is now quite evident (Sec- 
ond and Third Internationals). Armed struggle and civil war between the 
two trends is now a recognized fact: the support given to Kolchak and De- 
nikin in Russia by the Mensheviks and “Socialist-Revolutionaries” against 
the Bolsheviks ; the fight the Scheidemanns, Noskes and Co. have conducted 
in conjunction with the bourgeoisie against the Spartacists in Germany; the 
same thing in Finland, Poland, Hungary, etc. ^at is the economic basis 
of this historically important world phenomenon? 

Precisely the parasitism and decay of capitalism which arc the character- 
istic features of its highest historical stage of development, i.e., imperialism. 
As has been shown in this pamjlhlet, capitalism has now brought to the 
front a handful (less than one-tenth of the inhaHtants of the globe; less 
than one-fifth, if the most “generous” and liberal calculations were made) 
of very rich arid very powerful states which plunder the whole world sim- 
ply hy “clipping coupons.” Capital exports produce an income of eight to 
ten billion francs per annum, according to pre-war prices and pre-war bour- 
geois statistics. Now, of course, they produce much more than that. 

Obviously, out of Such enormous super-profits (since they are obtained 
over and above the profits which capitalists squeeze out of the workers of 
their “home” country) it is quite possible to bribe the labour leaders and 
the upper stratum of the labour aristocracy. And the capitalists of the 
“advanced” countries are bribing them; they bribe them in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways, direct and indirect, overt and covert. 

This stratum of bourgeoibified workers, of the “labour aristocracy,” who 
are quite philistine in their mode of life, in the size of their earnings and 
in their outlook, serves as the principal prop of the Second International, 
and in our days, the principal social (not military) prop of the bourgeoisie. 
They are the real agents of the bourgeoisie in the labour movement, the 
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labour lieutenants of the capitalist class, real channels of reformism and 
chauvintem. In the civil war between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie they 
inevitably, and in no small numbers, stand aide by side with the bourgeoisie, 
with the “Versaillese” against the “Communards.” 

Not the slightest progress can be made toward the solution of the prac- 
tical problems of the Communist movement and of the impending social 
revolution unlesb the economic roots of this phenomenon are understood 
and unless its political and sociological significance is appreciated. 

Imperialism is the eve of the proletarian social revolution. This has been 
confirmed since 1917 on a world-wide scale. 

N. Lenijj 

July 6, 1920 
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During the last fifteen or twenty years, especially since the Spanish- 
American War (1898), and the Anglo-Boer War (1899-1902), the economic 
and albo the political literature of the two hemispheres has more and more 
often adopted the term “imperialism” in order to define the present era. In 
1902, a book by the English economist J. A. Hobson, Imperialism, was pub- 
lished in London and New York. This author, who adopts the point of 
view of bourgeois social reformism and pacifism which, in essence, is iden- 
tical with the present point of view of the ex-Marxist, K. Kauteky, gives 
an excellent and comprehensive description of the principal economic and 
political characteristics of imperialism. In 1910, there appeared in Vienna 
the work of the Austrian Marxi^, Rudolf Hilferding, Finance Capital 
(Russian edition: Moscow, 1912). In spite of the mistake the author commits 
on the theory of money, and in spite of a certain inclination on his part 
to reconcile Marxism willi opportunism, thfe work gives a very valuable 
theoretical analysis, as its sub-title tells us, of “the latest phase of capital- 
ist development.” Indeed, what has been said of imperialism during the 
last few years, especially in a great many magazine and newspaper articled, 
and also in the resolutions, for example, of the Chemnitz and Basle Con- 
gresses which took place in the autumn of 1912, has scarcely gone beyond 
the ideas put forward, or, more exactly, summed up by the two writers 
mentioned above. 

Later on we shall try to show briefly, and as bimply as possible, ihe 
connection and relationships between the principal economic features of 
imperialism. We shall not be able to deal with non-economic aspects of the 
question, however much they deserve to be dealt with. We have put ref- 
erences to literature and other notes which, perhaps, would not interest all 
readers, at the end of this pamphlet. 

I. CONCENTRATION OF PRODUCTION AND MONOPOLIES 

The enormous growth of industry and the remarkably rapid process of 
concentration of production in evm-larger enterprises represent one of the 
most characteristic features of capitalism. Modern censuses of production 
give very complete and exact data on this process. 

In Germany, for example, for every 1.000 industrial enterprises, large 
enteiprises, i,e,, thotee employing more than 50 workers, numbered three in 
1882, six in 1895 and nine in 1907 ; and out of every 100 workers employed. 
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this group of enterprises employed 22, 30 and 37 respectively. Concentration 
oi production, however, is much more intense than the concentration of 
workers, since labour in the large enterprises is much more productive. 
This is shown by the figures available on steam engines and electric motors. 

If we take what in Germany is called industry in the broad sense of the 
term, that is, including commerce, transport, etc., we get the follow ing 
picture: Large-scale enterprises 30,588 out of a total of 3,265,623, that is to 
say, 0.9 per cent. These large-scale enterprises employ 5,700,000 workers 
out of a total of 14,400,000, that is, S9.4 per cent; they use 6,660,000 steam 
horse power out of a total of 8,800,000, that is, 75.3 per cent and 1,200,000 
kilowatts of electricity out of a total of 1,500,000, that is, 77.2 per cent. 

Less than one-hundredth of the total enterprises utilize more than three- 
fourths of the steam and electric power! Two million nine hundred and 
seventy thousand small enterprises (employing up to five workers), repre- 
senting 91 per cent of the total, utilize only 7 per cent of the steam and 
electric power. Tens of thousands of large-scale enterprises are everything; 
millions of small ones are nothing. 

In 1907, there were in Germany 586 eslahlishmenls employing one 
thousand and more workers. They employed nearly one-tenth (1,380,000) 
of the total number of worker's employed in industry and utilized almost 
one-third (32 per cent) of the total steam and elecU-ic power employed.'!' As 
we shall see, money capital and the banka make this superiority of a hand- 
ful of the largest enterprises still moro overwhelming, in the most literal 
sense of the word, since millions of small, medium, and even some big 
“masters” are in fact in oompleto subjection to some hundreds of million- 
aire financiers. 

In another advanced country of modern capitalism, the United States of 
America, the growth of the concentration of production is still greater. 
Here statistics single out industry in the narrow sense of the word and group 
enterprises accor^ng to the value of their annual output. In 1904 large- 
scale enterprises with an annual output of one million dollars and over num- 
bered 1,900 (out of 216,180, i.e., 0.9 per cent). Thefee employed 1,400,000 
workers (out of 5,500,000, i.e., 25.6 per cent) and their combined annual 
output was valued at $5,600,000,000 (out of $14,800,000,000, i.e., 38 per 
*cent). Five years later, in 1909, the corresponding figures were: large-scale 
enterprises: 3,060 out of 268,491, i.e., 1.1 per cent, employing: 2,000,000 
workers out of 6,600,000, i.e., 30.5 per cent, output: $ 9,000,000,000 out 
of $20,700,000,000, i.e., 43.8 per cent.!''!' 

Almost half the total production of all the enterprises of the country was 
curried on by a hundredth part of those enterprisete! These 3,000 giant en- 
terprises embrace 268 branches of industry. From this it can be seen that, at 


■!■ Annalen des Deutschen Reiches (Ammls of the German Empire), 1911, Zohn, 
• pp. 165-169. 

'!■•'' Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1912, p. 202. 
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a certain stage of its development, concentration itself, as it were, leads 
right to monopoly; for a score or so of giant enterprises can easily arrive at 
an agreement, while on the other hand, the dilBcnlty of competition and the 
tendency towards monopoly ariSe from the very dimensions of the enter- 
prises. This transformation of competition into monopoly is one of the 
most important — if not the most important — phenomena of modern cap- 
italist economy, and we must deal with it in greater detail. But first we 
must clear up one possible misunderstanding. 

American statistics say: 3,000 giant enterprises in 250 branches of 
industry, as if there were only ‘a dozen large-scale enterprises for each 
branch of industry. 

But this is not the case. Not in every branch of industry are there large- 
scale enterprises; and moreover, a very important feature of capitalism in 
its highest stage of development is so-called combined production, that is 
to say, the grouping in a single enterprise of difEerent branches of industry, 
which either represent the consecutive stages in the working up of raw mate- 
rials (for example, the smelting of iron ore into pig iron, the conversion 
of pig iron into steel, and then, perhaps, the manufacture of steel goods) — 
or are auxiliary to one anolhei (for example, the utilization of waste, or of 
by-products, the manufacture of packing materials, etc.). 

“Combination,” writes Hilferding, “levds out the fluctuations of 
trade and therefore assures to die combined enterprises a more btable 
rate of profit. Secondly, co m bination has the cfiect of eliminating 
trading. Thirdly, it has the effect of rendering possible technical im- 
provements, and, consequently, the acquisition of super-profits over 
and above those obtained by the ‘pure’ (i.e., non-combined) enter- 
prises. Fourthly, it strengthens the pobition o’f the combined enterprises 
compared with that of ‘pure’ enterprises in the competitive struggle 
in periods of serious depression, when the fall in prices of raw materials 
does not keep pace with the fall in prices of manufactured articles.”* 

The German bourgeois economist, Heymann, who has written a book 
especially on “mixed,” that is, combined, enterprises in the German iron 
industry, says: “Pure enterprises perish, crushed between the high price of 
raw material and the low price of the finished product.” Thus we get the 
following picture: 

“There remain, on the one hand, the great coal companies, pro- 
ducing millions of tons yearly, strongly organized in their coal byn- 
dicate, and on the other, the great steel works, closely allied to the 
coal mines, having their own steel syndicate. These giant enterprises, 
producing 400,000 tons of steel per annum, with correspondingly ex- 


• Rudolf Hilferding, Das FinanzkapUal (Finance Capital), Vienna, second edi- 
tion, p. 254. 
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tensive coal, ore and blast furnace plants, ns well afe the manufactur in g 
of finished goods, employing 10,000 workers quartered in company 
houses, sometimes owning their own ports and railroads, are today the 
standard type of German iron and steel plant. And concentration still 
continues. Individual enterprises are becoming larger and larger, An 
ever-increasing number of enterprises in one given industry, or in sev- 
eral different industries, join together in giant combines, backed up and 
conU'olled by half a dozen Berlin banks. In the German mining jn. 
dustry, the truth of the teachings of Karl Marx on concentration is 
definitely proved, at any rate in a* country like ours where it is pro- 
tected by tariffs and freight rates. The German mining industry is ripe 
for expropriation.”* 

Such is the conclusion which a conscientious bourgeois economist, and 
such are exceptional, ha'd to arrive at. It must be noted that he seems ,to 
place Germany in a special category because her industries are protected by 
high tariffs. But the concentration of industry and the formation of monop- 
olist manufacturers’ combines, cartells, syndicates, etc., could only be ac- 
celerated by these circumstances. It is extremely important to note that in 
ftee-trade England, concentration also leads to monopoly, although somewhat 
later and perhaps in another form. Professor Hermann Levy, in his special 
work of research entitled Monopolies, Carlels and Trusts, l)asDd on dal a on 
British economic development, writes as follows: 

“In Great Britain it is the size of the enterprise and its capacity 
which harbour a monopolist tendency. This, for one thing, is due to 
the fact that the great investment of capital per enterprise, once the 
concentration movement has commenced, gives rfee to increasing 
demands for new capital for die new enterprises and thereby renders 
their launching more difficult. Moreover (and this seems to us to be 
the more important point) every now enterprise that wants to keep 
pace with the gigantic enterprises that have arisen on the basis of the 
process of concentration would produce buch an enormous quantity 
of surplus goods that it could only dispose of them either by being 
able to sell them profitably as a result of an enormous increase in 
demand or by immediately forcing down prices to a level that would 
be unprofitable both for itself and for the monopoly combines.” 

In England, unlike other countries where protective tariffs facilitate the 
formation of cartels, monopolist alliances of entrepreneurs, cartels and 
trusts, arise in the majority of cases only when the number of competing 
enterprises is reduced to “a couple of dozen or so.” “Here the influence of 


* Hans Gideon Heymann, Die gemischteii Werke im deutschen Gtosseuenge- 
weibe {Combined Plants in the German Big Iron Industry), Stuttgart, 1904, pp- 
256 and 278. 
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the concentration movement on the formation of large industrial monopolies 
in a whole sphere of industry stands out with crystal clarity.”* 

Fifty years ago, when Marx wa^ writing Capital, free competition ap- 
peared to most economists to be a “natural law.” Ofl&cial science tried, by a 
conspiracy of silence, to kill tlie works of Marx, which by a theoretical and 
historical analysis of capitalism showed that free competition gives rise to 
the concentration of production, which, in turn, at a certain stage of develop- 
ment, leads to monopoly. Today, monopoly has become a fact. The econom- 
ists are writing mountains of books in which they describe the diverse mani- 
festations of monopoly, and continue to declare in chorus that “Marxism 
is refuted.” But facts are stubborn things, as the English proverb says, and 
they have to be reckoned with, whether we like it or not. The facts show 
that differences between capitalist countries, e.g., in the matter of protection 
or free trade, only give rise to iifeignificant variations in the form of 
monopolies or in the moment of thdr appearance; and that the rise of 
monopolies, as the result of the concentration of production, is a general 
and fundamental law of tlie present stage of development of capitaiism. 

For Europe, the time when the new capitalism definitely superseded the 
old can be established with fair precision: it was the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century. In one of the latest compilations on the history of the “forma- 
tion of monopolies,” we read: 

“A few isolated examples of capitalist monopoly could be cited 
from the period preceding 1860; in these could be discerned the em- 
bryo of the forms that are common today; but all this undoubtedly 
represents pre-history. The real beginning of modern monopoly goes 
back, at the earliest, to the ’sixtiefe. The first important period of 
development of monopoly commraiced with the international industrial 
depression of the ’seventies and lasted until the beginning of the 
’nineties. ... If we examine the question on a European scale, we will 
find that the development of free competition reached its apex in the 
’sixties and ’seventies. Then it was that England completed the construc- 
tion of its old style capitalist organizatiO'n. In Germany, this organiza- 
tion had entered into a fierce struggle with handicraft and domestic 
industry, and had begun to create for itself its own forms of ex- 
istence. . . .” 

“The great revolutionizalion commenced with the crash of 1873, 
or rather, the depression which followed it and which, with hardly 
discernible interruptions in the early ’eighties, and the unusually violent, 
but short-lived boom about 1889, marks twenty-two years of European 
economic history. . . . During the short boom of 1889-90, the system of 
cartels was widely resorted to in order to take advantage of the favour- 
able business conditions. An ill-considered policy drove pricOls still 

* Hermann Levy, Monopole, Kmtelle mi Trusts (Monopolies, Cartels and Trust5)i 
Jena, 1909, pp. 286, 290, 298. 
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highet than would have been the case olherwiae and nearly all these 
cartels perished inglorioualy in the smash. Another five-year period of 
bad trade and low prices followed, but a new spirit reigned in industry; 
the depression wafei no longer regarded as something to be taken for 
granted: it was regarded as nothing more than a pause before another 
boom. 

“The cartel movement entered its second epoch: instead of being 
a transitory phenomenon, the cartels became one of the foundations 
of economic life. They are winning one field after another, primarily, 
the raw materials industry. At the beginning of the ’nineties the cartel 
S 3 rstem had already acquired — in the organization of the coke syn- 
dicate on the model of which the coal syndicate was later formed — a 
cartel technique which could hardly he improved. For the first lime 
the great boom at the close of the nineteenth century and the crisis 
of 1900-03 occurred entirely — ^in the nuning and iron industries at 
least — ^under the aegis of the cartels. And while at that lime it appeared 
to he something novel, now the general public lakes it for granted fitat 
large spheres of economic life have been, as a general rule, systematical- 
ly removed from the realm of free competition.”* 

Thus, the principal stages in the history of monopolies are the following: 
1) 1860-70, the highest stage, the apex of development of free competition; 
monopoly is in the barely discernible, embryonic stage. 2) After the crisis 
of 1873, a wide zone of development of cartels; but they ore still the excep* 
lion. They are not yet durable. They are Still a transitory phenomenon. 
3) The boom at the end of the nineteenth century and the crisis of 1900-03. 
Cartels become one of the foundations of tlie whole of economic life. Capital- 
ism has been transformed into imperialism. 

Cartels came to an agreement on the conditions of sale, terms of payment, 
etc. They divide the markets among themselves. They fix the quantity of 
goods to be produced. They fix prices. They divide the profits among the 
various enterprises, etc. 

The number of cartels in Germany was estimated at about 250 in 1896 
and at 385 in 1905, with about 12,000 firms participating.** But it is gener- 


* Th. Yogelstein; Die finanzielie Organisation der kapitaUstischen Industrie und 
die Monopolbildungen (Financied Organization of the Capitalist Industry and the 
Formation of Monopolies) in Grundtiss der Sozialokonomik ^Outline of Social Eco- 
nomics), Tiibingen, 1914, Sec. VI, p. 222 et seg. 'See also by the same author: Kapi- 
tdlistische Organisationsformen in der modernen Grossindustrie (Capitalist Organiza- 
tional Forms in Modem Big Industry, Vol. 1). Organisationsformen der Eisenindustrie 
und der 'Teiailindustiie in England und Amerika (The Organizationed Forms of the 
Iron and Textile Iridustry of England and America, Vol. I, Leipzig, 1910). 

** Dr Riesaer, Die deutschen Grossbmiken und ihre Konzentration im Zusammen- 
hange mit der EntwicMung der Gesamtwirtschaft in Deutschland (The German Big 
Banks and Their Concentration in Connection with the Development of the General 
Economy in Germany), fourth edition, 1912, pp. 148-49; cf, also Robert Liefmann, 
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ally recognized that these figures are underestimations. From the statis- 
tics of German industry for 1907 we quoted above, it is evident that even 
12,000 large enterprises control certainly more than half the steam and 
electric power used in the country. In the United States of America, the 
number of trusts in 1900 was 185 and in 1907, 250. American statistics 
divide all industrial enterprises into three categories, according to whether 
they belong to individuals, to private firms or to corporations.- These latter 
in 1904 comprised 23.6 per cent, and in 1909, 25.9 per cent (i.e., more 
than one-fourlh of the total industrial enterprises in the country). These 
employed in 1904, 70.6 per cent, and in 1909, 75.6 per cent (i.e., more than 
three-fourths) of the total wage earners. Their output amounted at these 
two dates to $10,900,000,000 and to $16,300,000,000, i.e., to 73.7 per cent 
arid 79.0 per cent of the total respectively. 

Not infrequently cartels and trusts concentrate in their hands seven or 
eight-tenths of the total output of a given branch of industry. The Rhine- 
Westphalian Coal Syndicate, at its foundation in 1893, controlled ^.7 per 
cent of the total coal output of the area. In 1910, it controlled 95.4 per 
cent.* The monopoly so created assures enormous profits, and leads to the 
formation of technical productive units of formidable magnitude. 

. The famous Standard Oil Company in the United Stales was founded in 
1900: 

“It has an authorized capital of $150,000,000. It issued 
$ 100,000,000 common and $ 106,000,000 preferred stock. From 1900 
to 1907 the folowing dividends were paid on this stock: 48, 48, 45, 
44, 36, 40, 40, 40 per cent in the respective years, i.e., in all, 
$ 367,000,000. From 1882 to 1907, out of a total net profits to the 
amount of $ 889,000,000, $ 606,000,000 were distributed in dividends, 
and the rest went to reserve capital. . . .** In 1907 the various works 
of the United States Steel Corporation employed no less than 210,180 
workers and other employees. The largest enterprise in the German 
mining industry, the Gelsenkirchen ^ning Company {Gelsenkirchener 
Bergwerksgesellschafl) employed in 1908, 46,048 persons.”*** In 1902, 
the United States Steel Corporation had already produced 9,000,000 
tons of steel.**** Its output constituted in 1901, 66,3 per cent, and in 


Kartelk und Trusts and die Weiterbildmg der Volkswirtsckaftlichen Organisation 
(Cartels and Trusts and the Further Development of Economic Organisation), second 
edition, 1910, p. 25. 

* Dr. Fritz Kestner, Der Organisationsswang. Eine Uniersiichung uber die Kampje 
swischen Kartellen md Aussenseitern (The Compulsion to Organise. An Investigation 
of the Srtuggle between Cartels and Outsiders), Berlin, 1912, p. 11. 

** Robert Liefmann, Beteiligungs, und Finanzierungsgesellschaften. Eine Studie 
uber den modernen Kapitalismus und das Efjektenivesen (Holding and Finance Com- 
panies — A Study in Modern Capitalism and Securities), first edition, Jena, 1909, p. 212. 

*** IbU., p. 218. 

Dr. S. Tschierschky, Kartelle und Trusts, Gottingen, 1903, p. 13. 
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19()n, 56.1 per cent of the total output of Hieel in llie United States.* 
Tijc oulpuL of mineral ore was 43.9 per ccnl and 46..'i per cent re- 
speelivcly. 

TJie report of the American Government Commission on Trusts states; 

“The superiority of the trust over competitor's is due to the magni- 
tude of, its enterprises and their excellent technical equipment. Since 
its inceplionj the Tobacco Trust has devoted all its efforts to the 
substitution of mechanical for manual labour on an extensive scale. 
With this end in view it bought up all patents that had anything to do 
with the manufacture of tobacco and spent enormous sums for this pur- 
pose. Many of these patents at first proved to be of no use, and had to 
be modified by the engineers employed by the trust. At the end of 
1906, two subsidiary companies were formed solely to acquire patents. 
With the same object in view, the trust built its own foundries, machine 
bhops and repair shops. One of these establishments, that in Brooklyn, 
employs on the average 300 workers; here experiments are carried out 
on inventions concerning the manufacture of cigarettes, cheroots, snuff, 
tinfoil for packing, boxes, clc. Here, also, inventions arc per- 
fected. . . * Other trusts also employ so-called developing engineers 
whose business it is to devise new methods of production and to test 
technical improvements. The United Slates Stool Corporation grants 
hig' bonuses to its workers and engineers for all inventions suitable for 
raising technical efficiency, or for reducing cost of production.”**’" 

In German large-scale industry, c.g,, in the chemical industry, which 
has developed so enormously during these -last few decades, the promotion 
of technical improvement is organized in the same way. By 1908 the process 
of concentration of production had already given rise to two main “groups” 
which, in their way, were in the nature of monopolies. Firbl these groups 
represented “dual alliances” of two pairs of big factories, each having a 
capital of from twenty to twenty-one million marks; on the one hand, the 
former Meister Factory at Hochst and the Cassella Factory at Frankfurt am 
Main; and on the other hand, tlie aniline and soda factory at Ludwigshafen 
and the former Bayer factory at Elberfeld. In 1905, one of these groups, 
and in 1908 the other group, each concluded a separate agreement with yet 
another big factory. The result was the formation of two “triple alliances,” 
each with a capital of from forty to fifty million marks. And iho&e “alli- 


f Th. Vogelstein, Organisationsformen (Forms of Organization), p. 275. 

* Report of the Commission, of Corporations an the Tobacco Industry, Washing- 
ton, 1909, p. 266, cited according to Dr. Paul Tafel, Die nordamerikanischen Trusts 
md ihre Wirkungen auf den Fortschritt der Technik (North American Trusts and 
Their Effect on Technical Progress), Stuttgart, 1913, p. 48. 

♦♦* Dr. P. TafeJ, ilRd., pp, 4849. 
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ances” began to come “close” to one another, to reach “an iinderslanding” 
about prices, etc.’^ 

Competition becomes transformed into monopoly. The result is immense 
progress in the socialization of production. In particular, the process oI 
technical invention and improvement becomes socialized. 

This is no longer the old type of free competition between manufaclurerte, 
scattered and out of touch with one another, and producing for an unknown 
market. Concentration has reached the point at which it is possible to make 
an approximate estimate of all sources of raw materials (for example, ihn 
iron ore deposits') of a country and even, as w’c shall see, of sevcial coun- 
tries, or of the whole world. Not only are such estimates made, hut iheso 
sources are captured by gigantic monopolist combines. An approximate 
esliraale of tbe capacity of markets is also made, and the combines “divide” 
them up amongst themselves by agreement. Skilled labour is monopolized, 
the best engineers are engaged; the mc.ans of Iran'sport are captured: Ta.il- 
ways in America, shipping companies in Europe and America. Capitalism 
in its imperialist stage arrives at the threshold of the most complete sociali- 
zation of production. In spite of themselves, the capitalists arc dragged, as 
it were, into a new social order, a transitional social order from complete 
free ‘competition to complete socialization. 

Production becomes social, but appropriation remains private. Tiic so- 
cial means of production remain the private property of a W. The general 
framework of formally recognized free competition remains, but the yoke 
of a few monopolists on the rest of the population becomes a hundred time^ 
heavier, more burdensome and intolCTable. 

The German economist, Keslner, has written a bonk especially on the 
subject of “the struagle between the cartels and ontsiders.” i.e., enterprises 
outside the cartels. He entitled his work Compulsory Organization, although, 
in order to present capitalism in its true light, he should have given it the 
title: “Compulsory Submission to Monopolist Combines.” This hook is edi- 
fying if only for the list it gives of the modern and civilized methods that 
monopolist combines rdsort to in their striving towards “organization.” 
They are as follows: 1. Stopping supplies of raw materials (“one of tlie 
most important methods of compelling adherence to the carlel”) ; 2. Stop- 
ping the supply of labour by means of “alliances” (i.e., of agreements be- 
tween employers and the trade unions by which the latter permit their 
members to work only in cartelized enterprises') ; S, Cutting off deliveries ; 
4. Cldsing of trade outlets; 5. Agreements with the buyers, by wbieh the 
latter undertake to trade onlv with the cartels: 6. Systematic price cutting 
(to ruin "outside” firms, i.e,, those which refuse to submit to the monopolists. 
Millions are spent in order to sell goods for a certain time below their cost 


* Riesser, op. cit., third edition, pp. 547-48. The newspapers (June 1916) report 
the formation of a new gigantic trust which is to combine the chemical industry of 
Germany. 
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price; there were instances when the price of benzine was thus lowered from 
40 to 22 marks, i.e., reduced almost by half! ) ; 7. Slopping credits ; 8. Boycott. 

This is no longer competition between small and large>scale industry, 
or between technically developed and backward enterprises. We see here 
the monopolies throttling those which do not submit to them, to their yoke, 
to their dictation. This is how this process is reflected in the mind of a 
hourgeoils economist: 

‘‘Even in the purely economic sphere,” writes Kestner, “a certain 
change is taking place from commercial activity in the old sense of 
the word towards organizational-speculative activity. The greatest 
success no longer goes to the merchant whose technical and commer- 
cial etperience enables him best of all to understand the needs of the 
buyer, and who is able to diboover and effectively ‘awaken’ a latmt 
demand; il goes to the speculative genius [?!] who knows how to 
estimate, or even only to sense in advance the organizational devel- 
opment and the possibilities of connections between individual enter- 
prises and the banks.”* 

Translated into ordinary human language this means that the develop- 
ment of capitalism hate arrived at a stage when, although commodity pro- 
duction still “reigns” and continues to be regarded as the basis of coonomio 
life, it has in reality been undermined and the big profits go to the “gen- 
iuses” of financial manipulation. At the basis of these swindles and manipu- 
lations lies socialized production; but the immense progress of humanity, 
which achieved this socialization, goes to benefit the speculators. Wo shoU 
see later how “on these grounds” reactionary, pelty-hourgcois critics of 
capitalist imperialism dream of going hack to “free,” “peaceful,” and 
“honest” competition. 

“The prolonged raising of prices which reteults from the formation 
of cartels,” says Kestner, “has hitherto been observed only in relation 
to the most important means of production, particularly coal, iron 
and potassium, but has never been observed for any length of time 
in relation to manufactured goods. Similarly, the increase in profits 
resulting from that has been limited only to the indiitetries which pro- 
duce means of production. To this observation we must add that the 
raw materials industry not only has secured advantages from the cartel 
formation in regard to the growth of income and profitableness, to 
the. detriment of the finished goods industry, but that it has secured 
also a dominating position over the latter, which did not exist under 
free competition.”** 

The words which we have italicized reveal the essence of the case which 
the bourgeois economists admit so rarely and so unwillingly, and which the 


* Kestner, op. dt., p. 241. — Ed, 

** Ibid,, p. 254. 
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modern defenders of opportunism, led by K. Kaulsky, so zealously try to 
evade and brush aside. Domination, and violence that is asfeociated with it, 
such are the relationships that arc most typical of the “latest phase of cap- 
italist development”; this is what must inevitably result, and has resulted, 
from the formation of all-powerful economic monopolies. 

We will give one more example of the methods employed by the catlells. 
It is particularly easy for cartels and monopolies to arise when it is possible 
to capture all the sources of raw materials, or at least, the most important 
of them. It would be wrong, however, to assume that monopolies do not 
arise in other industries in which it is impossible to corner the sources of raw 
materials. The cement industry, for instance, can find its raw materials 
everywhere. Yet in Germany it is strongly cartelized. The cement manufac- 
turers have formed regional syndicates: South German, Rhine-Westphalian, 
etc. The prices fixed are monopoly prices: 230 to 280 marks a carload (at a 
cost price of 180 marks!). The enterprise^ pay a dividend of from 12 per 
cent to 16 per cent — and let us not forget that the “geniuses” of modern 
speculation know how to pocket big profits besides those they draw by way 
of dividends. Now, in order to prevent competition in such a profitable 
industry, the monopolists resort to sundry stratagem!s. For example, they 
spread disquieting rumours about the situation in their industry. Anony- 
mous warnings are published in the newspapers, like the following: “Inves- 
tors, don’t place your capital in the cement industry!” They buy up “out- 
siders” (those outside the syndicates) and pay them “indemnities” of 
60,000, 80,000 and even 150.000 marks.* Monopoly everywhere hews a 
path for itself without scruple as to the means, from “modestly” buying 
ofl competitors to the American device of “employing” dynamite against 
them. 

The statement that cartels can abolish crises is a fable spread by bour- 
geois economists who at all co!sts desire to place capitalism in a favourable 
light. On the contrary, when monopoly appears in certain branches j,of 
industry, it increases and intensifies the anarchy inherent in capitalist 
production as a whole. The disparity between the development of agricul- 
ture and that of industry, which is characteristic of capitalism, is increased. 
The privileged position of the most highly cartelized industry, so-called 
heavy industry, especially coal and iron, causes “a still greater lack of 
concerted organization” in other branches of production — as Jeidels, the 
author of one of the best works on die relationship of the German big banks 
to industry, admits.** 

“The more developed an economic system is,” writes Liefmann, 
one of the most unblushing apologists of capitalism, “the more it 

* Ludwig Eschwege. Zement in Die Barth, 1909, Vol. I, p. 115 et se(/, 

** Otto Jeidels, Das Verhaltnis der deutschen. Grossbanken tar Industrie, mil 
besondeter Beriicksichtigung der Eisenindmtrie (The Relationship of the German 
Big Banks to Industry, tdth Special Reference to the Iron Industry), Leipzig, 1905, 
p. 271, 
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resorts to risky enterprises, or enterprises abroad, to those which need 
a great deal of time to develop, or finally, to those which are only 
of local importance.”* 

The increased risk is connected in the long run with the prodigious in- 
crease of capital, which overflows the brim, as it were, flows abroad, etc. At 
the same time the extremely rapid rate of technical progress gives rise more 
and more to disturbances in the co-ordination between the various spheres 
of national economy, to anarchy and crises. Liefmann is obliged to admit 
that: 

“In all probability mankind will see further important technical 
revolutions in the near future which will also affect the organization of 
the economic system.... (For example, electricity and aviation).... 
Ah a general rule, in such periods of radical economic change, spec- 
ulation develops on a large scale.”** 

Crises of every hind — economic crises more frequently, but not only 
these — in their turn increase very considerably the tendency towards con- 
centration and monopoly. In this connection, the following reflections of 
Jeidels on the significance of the crisis of 1900, which, ah wc have already 
seen, marked the turning point in the history of modern monopoly, are 
exceedingly instructive. 

“Side by side with the giant plants in the basic industries, the 
crisis of 1900 found many plants organized on lines that today would 
be considered obsolete, the ‘pore’ [non-combined] plants, which had 
arihen on the crest of the industrial boom. The fall in prices and the 
falling off in demand put these ‘pure’ enterprises into a precarious 
position, which did not affect the big combined enterprises at all or 
only affected them for a very short time. As a consequence of this the 
# crisis of 1900 resulted in a far greater concentration of industry than 
former crises, like that of 1873. The latter crisis afeo produced a sort 
of selection of the best equipped enterprises, but owing to the level 
of technical development at that time, this selection could not place 
the firms which successfully emerged from the crisis in a position of 
monopoly; Such a durable monopoly exists to a high degree in the 
gigantic enterprises in the modern iron and steel and electrical indus- 
tries, and to a lesser degree, in the engineering industry and certain 
metal, transport and other branches in consequence of their complicat- 
ed technique, their extensive organizations and the magnitude of their 
capital.”*** 


* Robert Liefutaim, Betdligmgs- md FinanzieiungsBeseUschajten (HolMng and 
Finance Companies), p. 464, 

** Ibid,, p, 466. 

Jeidels, op. cit,, p. 108. 
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Monopoly! This is the last word in the “latest phase of capitalist devel- 
opment.” But we shall only have a very insufhcient, incomplete, and poor 
notion of the real power and ilie significance of modem monopolies if we 
do not lake into conisideration the part played by the banks. 


II. THE BANKS AND THEIR NEW ROLE 

The principal and primary function of banks is to serve as an interme- 
diary in the making of payments. In doing so they transform inactive money 
capital into active capital, that is into capital producing a profit; they 
collect all kinds of money revenues and place them at the disposal of the 
capitalist class. 

As banking develops and becomes concentrated in a small number of 
establishments the banks become transformed, and instead of being modest 
intermediaries they become powerful monopolies having at their command 
almost the whole of the money capital of all the capitalists and small busi- 
nessmen and also a large part of the means of production and of the sources 
of raw materials of the given country and in a number of countries. The 
transformation of numerous modest intermediaries into a handful of monop- 
olists represents one of the fundamental processes in the transformation of 
capitalism into capitalist imperialism. For this reason we must first of all 
deal with the concentration of banking. 

In IQOT^OB, the combined deposits of the German joint-stock banks, each 
having a capital of more than a million marks, amounted to 7,000,000,000 
marks, while in 1912-13, they amounted to 9,800,000,000 marks. Thus in 
five years their deposits increased by 40 per cent. Of the 2,800,000,000 
increase, 2,750,000,000 was divided amongst 57 banks, each having a cap- 
ital of more than 10,000,000 marks. The distribution of the deposits between 
big and small banks was as follows:^ 

percentage of total deposits 


Year 

In 9 big 
Berlin 
Banks 

In tbe otha 4B 
banks -with a rap- 
ital of more tban 

10 million marks 

In 115 banks 
with a capital of 

1 to 10 million 
marks 

In the small 
banks witli a cap- 
ital of less than 
1 million marks 

1907-8 .... 

47 

32.6 

16.6 

4 

1912-13 ... 

49 

36 

12 

3 


* Alfred Lansburgh, Fimf Jahre detUsches Bankwesm (Five Years of German 
Banking) in Die Bank, 1913, II, pp. 726-28. 
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The small banks are being pushed aside by ihc big banka, of which 
concentrate in their hands almost half tlic total deposits. But we have left 
out of account many important details, for intelancc, the transformation of 
numerous small banks practically into branches of big banks, etc. Of this 
we shall speak later on. 

At the end of. 1913, Schulze-Gaevemitz estimated the deposits in the 
nine big Berlin banka at 5,100,000,000 marks, out of a total of about 
10,000,000,000 marks. Taking into account not only the deposits, hut the 
total resources of these banks, this author wrote: 

“At the end of 1909, the nine big Berlin banks, together with their 
affiliated banks controlled 11,276,000,000 marks, that is, about 83 per 
cent of the total German bank capital. The Deutsche Bank, which 
together with its affiliated banks controls nearly 3,000,000,000 marks, 
represents, parallel with the Prussian State Railway Administration, 
the biggest and also the most decentralized accumulation of capital 
in the old world.”* 

We have emphafeized the reference to the “affiliated” banks because 
this is one of the moat important features of modern capitalist concentra- 
tion. Large-scale enterprises, especially the banks, not only completely 
absorb small ones, but also “join” them to themselves, subordinate them, 
bring them into their “own” group or “concern” (to use the technical term) 
by having “holdings” in their capital, by purchalsing or exchanging shares, 
by controlling them through- a system of credits, etc., etc. Professor Lief- 
mann has written a voluminous “work” of about 500 pages describing mod- 
ern “holding and finance companies,”** unfortunately adding “theoretical” 
reflections of a very poor quality to what is frequently partly digested raw 
material. To what results this “holding” system leadls in regard to con- 
centration is best illustrated in the book written on the big German banks 
by the banker Riesser. But before examining his data, we will quote an 
example of the “holding” system. 

The Deutsche Bank “group” is one of the biggest, if not the biggest bank- 
ing group. In order to trace the main flireads which connect all the banks 
in this group, it is necessary to distinguish between “holdings” of the first, 
second and third degree, or what amounts to the same thing, between de- 
pendence (of the lesser establishments on the Deutsche Bank) in the first, 
second and third degree. We then obtain the following picture:*** 


* Schulze-Gaevemitz, Die deutsche Kreditbmk, Grundriss der SozialSkonomik 
(The German Credit Bank in Outline of Social Economics), Sec. V, Part II, Tubin- 
gen, 1915, pp, 12 and 137. 

** Robert Liefmann, Beteiligimgs- und Finanzierungsgesellschaften. Fine Studie 
iiber den modernen Kapitalismus und das Effektenwesen (Holding and Finance Com 
panics— A Study in Modem Capitalism and Securities), first edition, Jena, 1909, p. 212. 

**• A. Lansburgb, Das BeteUigungssystem im deutschen Bankwesen (The Holding 
System in German BanMng), in Die Bank, 1910, I, pp. 500 et seg. 
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THE DEUTSCHE BANK PAHTICIPATESs 



Permanently 

Pot an 
indeflnite 
period 

Occasionally 

1 Total 

1st degree , , 

1 

in 17 banks 

in 5 banks 

in 8 banks 

in SO banks 

2nd degree . . 

of wHch 9 
participate in 

3i others 


of which S 
participato 
in 14 others 

of which 14 
participate 
in 48 others 

3rd degree . . 

of which i 
partieipatc in 

7 others 


of which 2 
participate 
in 2 others 

of which 6 
participate 
in 9 others 


Included in the eight banks dependent on die Deutsche Bank in the 
“first degree,” “occasionally,” there are three foreign banka: one Austrian 
(the Wiener Bankverein) and two Russian (the Siberian Commercial Bank 
and the Russian Bank for Foreign Trade). Altogether, the Deutsche Bank 
group comprises, directly and indirectly, partially and totally, no less than 
87 banks; and the capital — ^its own and others which it controls — ^ih esti- 
mated at between two and three billion marks. 

It is obvious that a bank which stands at the head of such a group, and 
which enters into agreement with half a dozen other banks only slightly 
smaller than itself for the purpose of conducting big and profitable opera- 
tions like floating state loans te no longer a mere “intermediary” but a 
combine of a handful of monopolists. 

The rapidity with which the concentration of banking proceeded in Ger- 
many at ^e end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
turies is shown by the following data which we quote in an abbreviated 
form from Riesser: 


SIX BIG BEHLIN BANKS 


Year 

Branches in 
Germany 

Deposit banks 
and exchange 
offices 1 

Constant hold- 
ings in German 
joint-stock banks 

Total establish- 
ments 

1896 

16 

14 

1 

42 

1900 

21 

40 

8 

80 

1911 

104 

276 

63 

450 


We see the rapid extension of a close network of canals which cover the 
whole country, centralizing all capital and all revenues, transforming thou- 
sands and thousands of scattered economic enterprises into a single na- 
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tional, capilalisl, and llien into an inlcmalionnl, capitalist, economic unit. 
The “decentralization” that Sclmlze-Gaevcrnitz, as an exponent of modern 
bourgeois political economy, speaks of in the passage previously quoted, 
really means the subordination of an increasing number of formerly rela- 
tively “independent,” or rather, strictly local economic units, to a single 
centre. In reality it is centralization, the increase in the role, the impoUanco 
and the power of monopolist giants. 

In the older capitalist countries this “banking netwoik” is still more close. 
In Great Britain (including Ireland), in 1910, there were in all 7,151 
branches of banka. Four big banks had more than 400 branches each (from 
44<7 to 689) ; four had more than 200 branches each, and eleven more ttinn 
100 each. I 

In France, thiee big hanks (Credit Lyonnais, the Comploir National 
d’Escompte and the Societe Generale) extended their operations and their 
network of branches in the following manner.'*' 


Year 

Number of branrhea and oflioos 

Capital in million fiancs 

In Ihe prov- 
incos 

In Paris 

Total 

Own capital 

Borrowed 
Pupil nl 

1870. . . . 

47 

17 

« 

200 

427 

O 

CO 

192 

GO 

258 

205 

1,216 

1909 .... 

1,033 

19i5 

1,229 

887 

4,3C3 


In order to show the “connections” of a big modern bank, Riesser gives 
the following figures of the number of letters dispatched and received by the 
Disconto-Gesellschaft, one of the biggest banks in Germany and in the 
world, the capital of which amounted to 300,000,000 marks in 1914: 


Year 

LoUera received 

Lottors dispat- 
ched 

1852 

6.135 

6,292 

1870 

86,800 

87,613 

1900 

633,102 

626,013 


In 1875, the big Paris bank, the Credit Lyonnais, had 28,535 accounte. 
In 1912 it had 63,539.** 


" Eugen Kaufmann, Das fianzosUche Bankwesen, mit besonderer Beriicksichti’ 
gang der drei Depositen-Grossbanken (Fiench Banking), Tubingen, 1911, pp. 356 
and 362. 

** Jean Lescure, L'epargne an France (Savings in France), Paris, 1914, p. 52. 
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These simple figures show perhaps better than long explanations how 
the concentration of capital and the growth of their turnover is radically 
changing the significance of the banks. Scattered capitalists are transformed 
into a single collective capitalist. When carrying the current accounts of 
a few capitalists, the banks, as it were, transact a purely technical and 
exclusively auxiliary operation. When, however, those operations grow to 
enormous dimensions we find that a handful of monopolists control all the 
operations, both commercial and industrial, of the whole of capitalist so- 
ciety. They can, by means of their banking connections, by running cur- 
rent accounts and transacting other financial operations, first ascertain exactly 
the position of the various capitalists, then control them, influence them by 
restricting or enlarging, facilitating or hindering their credits, and finally 
they can entirely determine their late, determine their income, deprive 
them of capital, or, on the other hand, permit them to increase ‘their capital 
rapidly and to enormous dimensions, etc. 

We have just mentioned the 300,000,000 marks’ capital of the Disconto- 
Gescllschaft of Berlin. The increase of the capital of this bank was one of 
the incidents in the struggle for hegemony between two of the biggest Berlin 
hanks — ^ihc Deutsche Bank and the Disconto. 

In 1870, the Deutsche Bank, a new enterprise, had a capital of only 
15,000,000 marks, while that of the Disconto was 30,000,000 marks. In 1908, 
tlie first had a capital of 200,000,000, while the second had 170,000,000. 
In 1914, the Deutsche Bank increased its capital to 250,000,000 and the 
Disconto, by merging with a very important bank, the Schaffhausenscher 
Bankverein, increased its capital to 300,000,000. And of course, while 
this struggle for hegemony goes on the two banks more and more frequently 
conclude “agreements” of an increasingly durable character with each other. 
This development of banking compels specialists in the study of banking 
questions! — ^who regard economic questions from a standpoint which does 
not in the least exceed the bounds of the most moderate, and cautious bour- 
geois reformism — ^to arrive at the following conclusions; 

The German review, Die Bank, commenting on the increase of the capital 
of the Disconto-Gesellsohaft to 300,000,000 marks writes: 

“Other banks will follow this same path and in time the three hun- 
dred men, who today govern Germany economically, will gradually be 
reduced to fifty, twenty-five or still fewer. It cannot be expected that 
this new move towards concentration will be confined to banking. The 
close relations that exist between, certain banks naturally involve the 
bringing together of the manufacturing concerns which they favour. . . . 
One fine morning we shall wake up in surprise to see nothing but 
trusts before our eyes, and to find ourselves faced with the necessity of 
substituting state monopolies for private monopolies. However, we have 
nothing to reproach ourselves with, except with us having allowed 
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things to follow their own course, slightly accelerated by the manipula- 
tion of stocks.”* 

Tins is an example of the impotence of bourgeois journalism which 
differs from bourgeois science only in that the latter is less sincere and 
strives to obscure essential things, to conceal tlie wood by trees. To be 
“surprised” at the results of concentration, to “reproach” the government 
of capitalist Germany, or capitalist “society” (“us”), to fear that the intro- 
duction of stocks and shares might “accelerate” concentration in the sump 
way as the German “cartel specialist” Tschierschky fears the American 
trusts and “prefers” the German cartels on the grounds that they may not, 
like the trusts, “accelerate technical and economic progress to an excessive 
degree”** — ^is not this impotence? 

But facts remain facts. There are no trusts in Germany; there are “only” 
cartels — but Germany is governed by not more than tliree hundred magnates 
of capital, and the number of these is constantly diminishing. At all events, 
banks in all capitalist countries, no matter what the law in regard to them 
may be, greatly intensify and accelerate the process of concentration of 
capital and the formation of monopolies. 

The banking system, Marx wrote half a century ago in Capital, “presents 
indeed the form of common bookkeeping and distribution of means of pro- 
duction on a social scale, but only the form.” The figures wo have quoted 
on the growth of bank capital, on the increase in the number of the branches 
and offices of the biggest banks, the increase in the number of their accounts, 
etc., present a concrete picture of this “common bookkeeping” of the whole 
capitalist class; and not only of the capitalists, for the banks collect, even 
though temporarily, all kinds of financial revenues of small businessmen, 
office clerks, and of a small upper stratum of the working class. It is “com- 
mon distribution of means of production” that, from the formal point of 
view, grows out of the development of modem banks, the most important 
of which, numbering from three to six in France, and from six to eight 
in Germany, control billions and billions. In point of fact, however, the 
distribution of means of production is by no means “common,” but private, 
i.e., it conforms to the interests of big capital, and primarily, of very big 
monopoly capital, which operates under conditions in which the masses of 
the population live in want, in which the whole development of agriculture 
hopelessly lags behind the development of industry, while within industry 
itself the “heavy industries” exact tribute from all other branches of industry. 

The savings banks and post offices are beginning to compete with the 
banks in the matter of socializing capitalist economy; they are more “de- 
centralized,” i.e., their influence extends to a greater number of localities. 


* A. Lanshur^, Die Bank mit den 300 MUlionen (The 300 Million Mark Bank), 
in Die Bank, 1914, I, p. 426. 

** S. Tschiersdiky, op. cit., p. 128. , • , , ' i 
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to more remote places, to wider sections of the population. An American 
commission has collected the following data on the comparative growth of 
deposits in banks and savings banks?* 


DEPOSITS (IN BILLIONS OP MARKS) 


Year 

England 

Fiance 

Gcimany 

BanlcB 

1 SavingB 
Banks j 

Banks 

Savings 
Banks j 

Banka 

Credit 

Societies 

Savings 

Banks 

1880 

8.4 

l.G 


0.9 

O.B 

1 

0.4 

2.6 

1888 

12.4 

2.0 

1.6 

2.1 

1.1 

0.4 

4.6 

1908 

23.2 

4.2 

3.7 

4.2 

7.1 

2.2 

13.9 


As they pay interest at the rate of 4 per cent and 4^4 per cent on depos- 
its, the savings banks must seek ‘"profitable” investments for their capital, 
they must deal in bills, mortgages, etc. The boundaries between the banka 
and the savings banks “become more and more obliterated.” The Chambers 
of Commerce at Bochum and Erfurt, for example, demand that savings 
banks be prohibited from engaging in “purely” banking business, such 
as discounting bills. They demand the limitation of the “banking” opera- 
tions of the post office.** The banking magnates seem to be afraid that 
state monopoly will steal upon them from an unexpected quarter. It goes 
without saying, however, that this fear is no more than the expression, as it 
were, of the rivalry between two department managers in the same office; 
for, on the one hand, the billions entrusted to the savings banks are in the 
final analysis actually controlled by these very same bank magnates, while, 
on the other hand, state monopoly in capitalist society is nothing more than 
a means of increasing and guaranteeing the income of millionaires on the 
verge of bankruptcy in one branch of industry or another. 

The change from the old type of capitalism, in which free competition pre- 
dominated, to the new capitalism, in which monopoly reigns, is expressed, 
among othqr things, by a decrease in the importance of the Stock Exchange. 
The German review, Die Bank, wrote: 

“For a long time now, the Stock Exchange has ceased to be the 
indispensable intermediary of circulation that it was formerly when 
the banks were not yet able to place the bulk of new issues with their 
clients.”*** 


* Cf, Statistics of the National Monetary Commission, quoted in Die Bank, 1910, 
I, p. 1200. 

** Die Bank, 1913, II, pp. 811, 1022; 1914, p. 743. 

*** Die Bank, 1914, I, p. 316. 
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‘"Every bank is a Slock Exchange, and the bigger ihc bank, and the 
more successful ihe concentration of banking, the truer does this prov- 
erb become.”* 

“While formerly, in lire ’seventies, the Slock Exchange, flushed with the 
exuberance of youlh” (a “subtle” allusion to the crash of 1873, and to the 
company promotion scandals), “opened the era of the industrialization of 
Germany, nowadays the banks and industry are able to ‘do it alone.’ The 
domination of our big banks over the Stock Exchange ... is nothing else 
than the expression of the completely organized German industrial slate. 
If the domain of the automatically functioning economic laws is thus re- 
slricted, and if the domain consciously regulated by the banks is consider- 
ably increased, the national economic responsibility of a very small number 
of guiding heads is infinitely increased,”*!* so wrote Professor Schulze- 
Gaevernitz, an apologist of German imperialism, who is regarded as an 
authority by the imperialists of all countries, and who tries to gloss over 
a “detail,” viz., that the “conscious regulation” of economic life by the 
hanks consists in the fleecing of the public by a handful of “completely or- 
ganized” monopolists. For the task of a bourgeois professor is not to lay bare 
the mechanism of the financial system, or lo divulge all the machinations 
of tiro finance monopolists, but, rather to present them in .a favourable light. 

In the same way, Riesser, a slill more aulhorilalivc economist and him- 
self a bank man, makes shift with meaningless phrases in order lo explain 
away undeniable facts. He writes; 

« 

“. . . The Stock Excliange is steadily losing the feature which is 
absolutely essential for national economy as a whole and for the cir- 
culation of securities in particular — that of being an exact measuring- 
rod and an almost automatic regulator of the economic movements 
which converge on it.”*** 

In other words, the old capitalism, the capitalism of free competition, 
and its indispensable regulator, the Slock Exchange, are passing away. A 
new capitalism has come to take its place, which bears obvious features of 
something transitory, which is a mixture of free competition and monopoly. 
The question naturally arises: to ivhat is this new, “transitory” capitalism 
leading? But the bourgeois scholars are afraid to raise this question. 

“Thirty years ago, employers, freely competing against one another, 
performed nine-tenths of the work connected with their businesses 
other tlian manual labour. Al the present time, nine-tenths of this husi- 


* Dr. Oskar Slillloli, Geld- and Bankviesen (Money and Banking), Berlin, 1907, 
p, 169. 

** Sohulze-Gaevernitz, Die deatschc Kreditbank, Grundriss der Sozialokonomik 
(German Credit Bank in Outline of Social EconotrUcs), Tubingen, 1915, pp. 12 and 137. 

*'!’* Riesser, op. cit., fourth edition, p. 630. 
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ness “brain work” is performed by officials. Banking is in the fore- 
front of this evolution.”* 

This admission by SchulzeJGaevernitz brings us once again to the ques- 
tion as to what this new capitalism, capitalism in its imperialist stage, is 
leading to. 

Among the few banka which remain at the head of all capitalist economy 
as a result of the process of concentration, there is naturally to be observed 
an increasingly marked tendency towards monopolist agreements, towards 
a bank trust. In America, there arc not nine, but two big banks, those of 
the billionaires Rockefeller and Morgan, which control a capital of eleven 
billion marks.** In Germany the absorption of the Schaffhausenscher 
Bankverein by the Disconto-Gesellschalt to which we referred above, was 
commented on in the following terms by the Frankfurter Zeitung, one of 
the organs of the Stock Exchange interests: 

“The concentration movement of the banks is narrowing the circle 
of establishments from which it is possible to obtain credits, and is 
consequently increasing the dependence of big industry upon a small 
number of banking groups. In view of the internal links between in- 
dustry and finance, the freedom of movement of manufacturing com- 
panies, in need of bank capital is restricted. For this reason, big 
industry is watching the growing trustification of the banks with mixed 
feelings. Indeed, we have repeatedly seen the beginning of certain 
agreements between the individual big banking concerns, which aim at 
limiting competition.”*** 

Again, the final word in the development of the banks is monopoly. 

The close ties that exist between the banks and industry are the very 
things that bring out most strikingly the new role of the banks. When a 
bank discounts a bill for an industrial firm, opens a current account for 
it, etc., these operations, taken separately, do not in the least diminish the 
independence of the industrial firm, and the bank plays no other part than, 
that of a modest intermediary. But when such operations are multiplied 
and become an established practice, when the bank “collects” in its own 
hands enormous amounts of capital, when the running of a current account 
for the firm in question enables the bank — and this is what happens — to 
bepome better informed of the economic position of the client, then the 
result is that the industrial capitalist becomes more completely dependent 
on the bank. 

At the same time a very close personal union is established between the 
banks and the biggest industrial and commercial enterprises, the merging 


* Die Bank, 1912, I, p. 4BS. 

** Sohulze-Gaevemitz, Die deutseke Kreditbank, Grundriss dcr SoslalSkonomik. 
Tubingen, 1915, pp. 12 and 137, , 

Quoted by Schiilze-Ga''vprnilz, ibid., p. 155. 
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of one with another through the acquisition of shares, through the appoint- 
ment of bank directors to the Supervisory Boards (or Boards of Directors) 
of industrial and commercial enterprises, and vice versa. The German econ- 
omist, Jeidels, has compiled very complete data on this form of concen- 
tration of capital and of enterprises. Six of the biggest Berlin banks were 
represented by their directors in 344 industrial companies; and by their 
board members in 407 other companies. Altogether, they supervised a to- 
tal of 751 companies. In 289 of these companies tliey either had two of their 
representatives on each of the respective Supervisory Boards, or held the 
posts of chairmen. These industrial and commercial companies are engaged 
in the most varied branches of industry: in insurance, transport, restau- 
rants, theatres, art industry, etc. On the other hand, on the Supervisory 
Boards of these six banks (in 1910) were fifty-one of the biggest manufac- 
turers, including the director of Krupp, of the powerful “Hapag” (Ham- 
burg-America Line), etc. From 1895 to 1910, each of these six banla par- 
ticipated in the share and bond issues of many hundreds of industrial com- 
panies (the number ranging from 281 to 419).* 

The “personal union” between tlie banks and industry is completed by 
the “personal union” between both and the state. 

“Scats on the Supervisory Board,” writes Xcidcia, “are freely offered 
to persons of title, also to ex-civil servants, who are able to do a great 
deal to facilitate” ( ! ! ) “relations with the authorities. . , . Usually, on 
the Supervisory Board of a big bank, there is a member of parliament 
or a Berlin city councillor.” 

The building, so to speak, of the great capitalist monopolies is there- 
fore going on full steam ahead in all “natural” and “supernatural” ways. 
A sort of division of labour amongst some hundreds of kings of finance who 
reign over modern capitalist society is being systematically developed. 

“Simultaneously with this widening of the sphere of activity of certain 
big industrialists” (sharing in the management of banks, etc.) “and 
together with the allocation of provincial bank managers to definite 
industrial regions, there is a growth of specialization among the man- 
agers of the big banks. . . . Generally speaking, this specialization is 
only conceivable when banking is conducted on a large scale, and 
particularly when it has widespread connections with industry. This 
division of labour proceeds along two lines: on the one hand, the rela- 
tions with industry as a whole are entrusted to one manager, as his 
special function; on the other, each manager assumes the supervision 
of several isolated enterprises, or enterprises with allied interests, or 
in the same branch of industry, sitting on their Boards of Directors” 
(capitalism has reached the stage of organized control of individual 
enterprises). “One specializes in German industry, sometimes even in 


* Jeideb, op. cit.; Riesser, op. cit. — E4, 
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West German industry alone” (the West is the most industrialized part 
of Germany). “Others specialize in relations with foreign states and 
foreign industry, in information about manufacturers, in Stock Ex- 
change questions, etc. Besides, each hank manager is often assigned a 
special industry or locality, where he has a say as a member of the 
Board of Directors; one works mainly on the Board of Directors of 
electric companies, another in the chemical, brewing or sugar bed in- 
dustry; a third in a few isolated industrial enterprises, but at the same 
time in non-industrial, i.e., insurance companies. ... It is certain that, 
as the extent and diversification of the big banks’ operations increase, 
the division of labour among their directors also spreads, with the ob- 
ject and result of lifting them somewhat out of pure banking and mak- 
ing them better experts, better judges of the general problems of 
industry and the special problems of each branch of industry, thus 
making them more capable of action within the respective bank’s in- 
dustrial sphere of influence. This system is supplemented by the banks’ 
endeavours to have elected to their own Supervisory Boards, or to those 
of their subsidiary banks, men who are experts in industrial affairs, 
such as manufacturers, former officials, especially those formerly in the 
railway service or in mining,” etc.* 

We find the same system, with only slight difference, in French bank- 
mg. For instance, one of the three biggest French banks, the Credit Lyon- 
nais, has organized a financial research service {service des etudes finan- 
ci^res), which permanently employs over fifty engineers, statisticians, econ- 
omists, lawyers, etc., at a cost of six or seven hundred thousand francs 
annually. The service is in turn divided into eight sections, of which one 
deals with industrial establishments, another with general statistics, a third 
with railway and steamship companies, a fourth with securities, a fifth with 
financial reports, etc.** 

The result is twofold: on the one hand the merging, to an ever greater 
extent, or, as N. Bukharin aptly calls is, the coalescence of bank and in- 
dustrial capital; and on the other hand, a transformation of the banks into 
institutions of a truly “universal character.” On this question we think 
it necessary to quote the exact terms used by Jeidels, who has best studied 
the subject: > ' > ' < : 

"An examination of the sum total of industrial relationships re- 
veals the universal character of the financial establishments working 
on behalf of industry. Unlike other kinds of banks and contrary to 
the requirements often laid down in literature — according to which 
banks ought to specialize in one kind of business or in one branch 

* Jeidels, op. cit., pp. 156-57. 

** Eugen Kaufmann, Die Organisation der framdsischen Depositen-Grossbanken 
(Organization of the Big Fiench Deposit Banks), in Die Bank, 1909, II, pp. 854 
and 855. 
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of industry in order to maintain a film fooling—llic big banks are 
striving to make ibcir industrial connections as varied and far-reach- 
ing as possible, according to locality and branch of business, and 
are striving to do away with the inequalities in the distribution of 
capital among localities and branches of business resulting from the 
historical development of individual banking houses. . . . One tend- 
ency is to make the ties with industry general; another tendency is 
to make these ties durable and close. In the six big banks both tliese 
tendencies are realized, not in full, but to a considerable extent and 
to an equal degree.”* 

Quite often industrial and commercial circles complain of the “terrorism” 
of the banka. And it is not surprising that such complaints are heard, for 
the big banks “command,” as will be seen from the following example: 
on November 19, 1901, one of the big Berlin “D” banks (such is the name 
given to the four biggest banks whose names begin with the letter D**) 
wrote to the Board of Directors of the German Central Northwest Cement 
Syndicate in the following terms: 

“As we learn from the notice you published in the Reichsanzeiger 
of the 18th instant, we must reckon with the possibility that the next 
general meeting of your company, fixed for the 30th of this month, 
may decide on measures which are likely to effect chairges in Your 
undertakings which are unacceptable to us. We deeply regret that, for 
these reasons, we are obliged henceforth to withdraw the credit which 
had been hitherto allowed you. . . . But if the said next general meet- 
ing does not decide upon measures which are unacceptable to us and 
if we receive suitable guarantees on lliis matter for the future, we 
shall be quite willing to open negotiations with you on the grant of 
a new credit.”*** 

As a matter of fact, this is small capital’s old complaint about being 
oppressed by big capital, but in this case it Was a whole syndicate that fell 
into the category of “small” capital. The old struggle between big and 
small capital is being resumed on a new and higher stage of development. 
It stands to reason that undertakings, financed by big banks handling bil- 
lions, can accelerate technical progress in a way that cannot possibly be 
compared with the past. The badcs, for example, set up special technical 
research societies, and only “friendly” industrial enterprises benefit from 
their work. To this category belong the Electric Railway Research Associa- 
tion and the Central Bureau of Scientific and Technical Research. 

.The directors of the big banks themselves cannot fail to see that new 


* Jeidels, op. p. 180. 

** Deutsche Bank, Disconto-Gesellschaft, Dresdner Bank and Oannstiidter 
Bank,— lEd. 

•** Dr. Oscar Stillich, Geld- vnd Bankwesen, Berlin, 1907, p 147. 
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condition^ of national economy are being created. But they are powerless 
in the face of these phenomena. 

“Anyone who has watched, in recent years,” writes Jeidels, “the 
changes of incumbents of directorships and seats on the Supervisory 
Boards of the big banks, cannot fail to have noticed that power is 
gradually passing into the hands of men who consider the active in- 
tervention of the big banks in lie general development of industry 
to be indispensable and of increasing importance. Between these new 
men and the old bank directors, disagreements of a business and 
often of a personal nature are growing on this subject. The question 
that is in dispute is whether or not the banks, as credit institutions, 
will sufFer from this intervention in industry, whether they are sacri- 
ficing tried principles and an assured profit to engage in a field of 
activity which has nothing in common with their role as intermedi- 
aries in providing credit, and which is leading the banks into a field 
where they are more than ever before exposed to the blind forces of 
trade fluctuations. This is the opinion of many of the older bank di- 
rectors, while most of the young men consider active intervention in 
industry to be a necessity as great as that which gave rise, simulta- 
neously with big modern industry, to the big banks and modem in- 
dustrial banking. The two parties to this discussion are agreed only on 
one point: and that is, that as yet there are neither firm principles nor 
a concrete aim in the new activities of the big banks.”* 

The old capitalism has had its day. The new capitalism represents a 
transition towards something. It is hopeless, of course, to seek for “firm 
principles and a concrete aim” for the purpose of “reconciling” monopoly 
with free competition. The admission of the practical men has quite a 
different ring from the official praises of the charms of “organized” capi- 
talism sung by its apologists, Schulze-Caevernitz, Liefmann and similar 
“theoreticians.” 

At precisely what period were the “new activities” of the big banks finally 
established? Jeidels gives us a fairly exact answer to this important ques- 
tion; 

' “The lies between the banks and industrial enterprises, with their 
new content, their new forms and tlieir new organs, namely, the big 
banks which are organized on both a centralized and a decentralized 
basis, were scarcely a characteristic economic phenomenon before 
the ’nineties; in one sense, indeed this initial date may be advanced 
to the year 1897, when the important ‘mergers’ took place and when, 
for the first time, the new form of decentralized organization was 
introduced to suit the industrial policy of the banks. This starting 
point could perhaps be placed at an even later date, for it was the 


* JeiHcli, op, cil,, t>ti' 183-84, 
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crisis (of 1900) that enormously accelerated and intensified the proc* 
ess of concentration of industry and banking, consolidated that proc* 
ess, for the first time transformed the connection with industry into 
the monopoly of the big banks, and made this connection much closer 
and more active.”* 

Thus, the beginning of the twentieth century marks the turning point 
from the old capitalism to the new, from the domination of capital in gen- 
eral to the domination of finance capital. 

III. FINANCE CAPITAL AND FINANCIAL 
OLIGARCHY 

“A steadily increasing proportion of capital in industry,” Hilfer- 
ding writes, “does not belong to the industrialists who employ it. 
They obtain the use of it only through the medium of the banks, 
which, in relation to them, represent the owners of the capital. On 
the other hand, the bank is forced to keep an increasing share of 
its funds engaged in industry. Thus, to an increasing degree the banker 
is being transformed into an industrial capitalist. This bank capital, 
i.c., capital in money form which is thus really transformed into in- 
dustrial capital, I call ‘finauce capital*. . . . Finance capital is capital 
controlled by banks and employed by industrialists.”** 

This definition is incomplete in so far as it is silent on one extremely 
important fact; the increase of concentration of production and of capital 
to such an extent that it leads, and lias led, to monopoly. But throughout 
the whole of his work, and particularly in the two chapters which precede 
the one from which this definition is taken, Hilferding stresses the part 
played by capitalist monopolies. 

The concentration of production; the monopoly arising therefrom; the 
merging or coalescense of banking with industry — ^this is the history of 
the rise of finance capital and what gives the term “finance capital” its 
content. 

We now have to describe how, under the general conditions of commod- 
ity production and private property, the “domination” of capitalist monop- 
olies inevitably becomes the domination of a financial oligarchy. It 
should he noted that the representatives of German bourgeois science — and 
not only of German science — like Riesser, Schulze-Gaevernitz, Liefmann 
and others are all apologists of imperialism and of finance capital. Instead 
of revealing the “mechanics” of the formation of an oligarchy, its methods, 
its revenues “iimocent and sinful,” its connection^ wi& parliaments, etc., 


• J6M.„ p. 181. 

•* R. Hilferding, Das FinanzkapUalt second edition, p. SOI. 
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they conceal; obscure and embellish them. They evade these “vexed ques- 
tions” by a few vague and pompous phrases: appeals to the “sense of re- 
sponsibility” of bank directors, praising “the sense of duty” of Prussian 
olEcials; by giving serious study to petty details, to ridiculous bills of 
parliament — for the “supervision” and “regulation” of monopolies; by 
playing with theories, like, for example, the following “scientific” defini- 
tion, arrived at by Professor Liefmaim: "Commerce is atl occupation, 
having' for its object: coliecting> goods, stnring>them and mak- 
ing them available''* (The Professor’s bold-face italics.) From iMs 
it would follow that commerce existed in the time of primitive man, who 
knew nothing about exchange, and that it will exist under Socialism! 

But the monstrouls facts concerning the monstrous role of the financial 
oligarchy are so striking that in all capitalist countries, in America, France 
and Germany, a whole literature has sprung up, written from the bourgeois 
point of view, but which, nevertheless, gives a fairly accurate picture and 
criticism — ^petty-bourgeois, naturally — of this oligarchy. 

The “holding system,” to which we have already briefly referred above, 
should be made the cornerstone. The German economist, Heymann, prob- 
ably the first to call attention to this matter, describes it in flu’s way: 

“The head of the concern controls the parent company; the latter 
reigns over the subsidiary companies which in their turn control still 
other subsidiaries. Thus, it is possible with a comparatively small capi- 
tal to dominate immense spheres of production. As a matter of fact, 
if holding 50 per cent of die capital is always sufficient to control a 
company, the head of the concern needs only one million to control 
eight millions in the second subsidiaries. And if this ‘interlocking’ is 
extended, it is possible with one million to control sixteen, thirty-two 
or more millions.”** 

Experience shows that it is sufficient to own 40 per cent of the shares 
of a company in order to direct its affairs,*** since a certain number of 
small, scattered shareholders find it impossible, in practice, to attend gener- 
al meetings, etc. The “democratization” of the ownership of shares, from 
which the bourgeois sophists and opportunists, “would-be” Social-Demo- 
crats expect (or declare that they expect) the “democratization of capi- 
tal,” the strengthening of the role and significance of small-scale produc- 
tion, etc., is, in fact, one of the ways of increasing the power of die finan- 
cial oligarchy. Incidentally, this is why, in the more advanced, or in the 
older and more “experienced” capitalist countries, the law allows the issue 
of shares of very small denomination. In Germany, it is not permitted by 


* R. Liefmann, Beteiligimgsgesellachaften, p. 476. 

** Hans Gideon Heymann, Die gemUchten ITeriee im deutschen Grosseisengewer- 
he, Stuttgart, 1904, p. 269. 

*** Liefmann, Beteiligungsgesellsckaften, first edition, p. 258, 
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ihe law lo issue shares of less value than one thousand marks, and the mag- 
nates of German finance look with an envious eye at England, Avhere the 
issue of one-pound shares is pcrniitled. Siemens, one of the higgeat indus- 
trialists and “financial kings” in Germany, told the Reichstag on June 7, 
1900, that “the one-pound share is the basis of British imperialism.”'' 
This merchant has a much deeper andi more “Marxian” understanding of 
imperialism than a certain disreputable writer, generally held to be one 
of the founders of Russian Marxism, who believes that imperialism is a 
bad habit of a certain nation. . . . 

But the “holding system” not only serves lo increase enormously the 
power of the monopolists; it also enables them to resort with impunity 
to all sorts of shady tricks to cheat the public, for the directors of the 
parent company are not legally responsible for the subsidiary companies, 
which are supposed to be “independent,” and through the medium of which 
they can “pull off” anything. Here is an example taken from the German 
review. Die Bank^ for May 1914: 

“The Spring Steel Company of Kassel was regarded some years 
ago as being one of the most profitable enterprises in Germany. 
Through bad management its dividends fell within the space of a few 
years from 15 per cent to nil. It appears that the Board, without con- 
sulting the shareholders, had loaned six million marks lo one of the 
subsidiary companies, the Hahsia, Ltd., which had a nominal capital 
of only some hundreds of thousands of marks. This commitment, 
amounting lo nearly treble the capital of the parent company, was 
never mentioned in Us balance sheets. This omission was quite legal 
and could be kept up for two whole years because it did not violate 
any provision of company law. The chairman of the Supervisory 
Board, who as the responsible head had signed the false balance 
sheets, was, and still is, the president of the Kassel Chamber of Com- 
merce. The shareholders only heard of the loan to the Hassia, Ltd,, 
long afterwards, when it had long been proved lo have been a mis- 
take” (this word the writer should here put in quotation marks) , “and 
when Spring Steel shares had dropped nearly 100 points, because those 

in the know had got rid of them 

“This typical example of balance-sheet jugglery, quite common in 
joint-stock companies, explains why their Boards of Directors are 
more willing to undertake risky transactions than individual dealers. 
Modern methods of drawing up balance sheets not only make it pos- 
sible to conceal doubtful undertakings from tlie average shareholder, 
but also allow the people most concerned to escape the consequence 
of unsuccessful speculation by selling their shares in time while the 
individual dealer risks his own skin in everything he does. . . . 


* Schiilze-Gaevcrnitz in op. cit., p. 110, 
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“The balance sheets of many joint-stock companies put us in mind 
of the palimpsests of the Middle Ages from which the visible inscription 
had first to be erased in order to discover beneath it another inscription 
giving the real meaning of the document.” (Palimpsests are parchment 
documents from which the ori^nal inscription has been obliterated and 
another inscription imposed.) 

“The simplest and, therefore, most common procedure for making 
balance sheets indecipherable is to divide a single business into several 
parts by setting up subsidiary companies — or by annexing such. The 
advantages of this system for various objects — ^legal and illegal — are 
so evident that it is now quite unusual to find an important company 
in which it is not actually in use.”* 

As an example of an important monopolist company widely employing 
this system, the author quotes the famous General Electric Company 
(Allgemeine Elektrizitats Gesellschaft — ^A.E.G.) to which we shall refer 
below. In 1912, it was calculated that this company held shares in from 
175 to 200 other companies, controlling them, of course, and thus having 
control of a total capital of 1,000,000,000 markfe.** 

All rules of control, the publication of balance sheets, the drawing up of 
balance sheets according to a definite form, the public auditing of accounts, 
etc., the things about which well-intentioned professors and officials — ^that 
is. those imbued with the good intention of defending and embellishing 
capitalism — discourse to the public, are of no avail. For private property 
Is sacred, and no one can be prohibited from buying, selling, exchanging 
or mortgaging shares, etc. 

The extent to which this “holding system” has developed in the big 
Russian banks may be judged by the figures given by E. Agahd, who was 
for fifteen years an official of the Russo-Chinese Bank and who, in May 1914, 
published a book, not altogether correctly entitled Big Banks and the World 
Market.*** The author divides the big Russian banks into two main 
categories: a) banks that come under a “holding system,” and b) “independ- 
ent” banka — ^“independence,” however, being arbitrarily taken to mean 
independence of foreign banks. The author divides the first group into three 
sub-groups: 1) German participation, 2) British participation, and 3) French 
participation, having in view the “participation” and domination of the big 

■* Ludwifi Eschwegc, Tochtergeselhchaften (Subsidiwy Companies), in Die Bank, 
1914, 1, pp. 54446. 

Kurt Heini);, Der Weg des Eleklrolrusts (The Path of the Electric Trust) in 
Die Neue Zeit, 1912, Vol. II, p. 484. 

*** E. Agahd, Grossbonken und Weltmarkt, Die wirtschaftUche und polidsche Be- 
deutung der Grossbonken im Weltmarkt unter Beriicksichtigung ihres Einfiusses oaf 
Russlands Yolkswiitschaft und die deutsch-russiseken Bedekungen, (Big Banks and the 
World Market. The economic and political significance of the hig hanks on the 
world market, with reference to their influence on Russia’s national economy and 
German-Russian relations. Berlin, 1914, pp. 11-17.) 
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foreign banks of the particular country mentioned. The author divides the 
capital of the banks into “productively” invested capital (in industrial and 
commercial undertakings), and “speculatively” invested capital (in Stock 
Exchange and financial operations), assuming, from his petty-bourgeois 
reformist point of view, that it is possible, under capitalism, to separate 
the first form of investment from the second and to abolish the second 
form. 

Here are the figures he supplies: 


BANK ASSETS 

(According to Bopoita for OctoBoi-NovembcT, 1913, in millions of rubles) 


Groups of Bussiau Banks 

Capi a1 

invp^*o<l 

Total 

Productive 

Speculative 

a l).Eaur banks: Siberian Commercial 
Bank, Bussiau Bank, IntocnaLional 
Bank, and Discount Bank .... 

413.7 

8B9.1 

1,272.8 

a 2) Two banks: Coinmsroial and Indu- 
strial, and Busso-BriUsU .... 

239.3 

169.1 

408.4 

a 3) Five bauks: Bussian-Asia'io, St. 
Petersburg Private, Aaov-Don, XJui- 
ou Moscow, BuBsa-Frenoh Commer- 
cial , • 

711, R 



Total', (il banks) aca , . 

1,304.8 

1,089. a 


b Eight banks: Moscow Mordiants, 

Volgu-lCama, Junker and Co., St. 
Petersburg Commercial (formerly 
■Wawelberg), Bank of Moscow (for- 
merly Biabusbinsky), Moscow Disco- 
unt, Moscow Commercial, Privote 
Baiik of Moscow 

50^.9 

,391.1 

1 RO’i.S 

Total', (19 banks) .... 

l,bu9.0 

2,080.6 

3, 9.9. 6 


According to these figures, of the approximately four billion rubles making 
up the “working” capital of the big banks, more than three-fourths, more 
than three billion, belonged to banks which in reality were only “subsidiary 
companies” of foreign banks, and chiefly of the Paris banks (the famous 
trio: Union Parisienne, Paris et Pays-Bas and Societe Generale), and of 
the Berlin banks (particularly the Deutsche Bank andDisconto-Gesellschaft). 
Two of the most important Russian banks, the Russian Bank for Foreign 
Trade and the St. Petersburg International Commercial, between 1906 and 
1912 increased their capital from 44,000,000 to 98,000,000 rubles, and ih^ 
reserve from 15,000,000 to 39,000,000 “empleying three-fourths German 
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capital,” The first belongs to the Deutsche Bank group and the second to 
the Disconto-Gesellschaft. The worthy Agahd is indignant at the fact that 
the majority of the shares are held by ihe Berlin hanks, and that, therefore, 
the Russian shareholders are powerless. Naturally, the country which exports 
capital skims the cream: for example, the Deutsche Bank, while introducing 
the shares of the Siberian Commercial Bank on the Berlin market, kept 
them in its portfolio for a whole year, and then sold them at the rate 
of 193 for 100, that is, at nearly twice their nominal value, “earning” a 
profit of nearly 6,000,000 rubles, which Hilferding calls “promoters’ profits.” 

Our author puts the total “resources” of the principal St. Petersburg banks 
at 8,235,000,000 rubles, about 8^ billions, and the “holdings,” or rather, 
the extent to which foreign banka dominated them, he estimates as follows: 
French banks, 55 per cent; English, 10 per cent; German, .35 per cent. 
The author calculates that of the total of 8,235,000,000 rubles of functioning 
capital, 3,687,000,000 rubles, or over 40 per cent, fall to the share of the 
syndicates, Produgol and Prodamet — ^and the syndicates in the oil, metal- 
lurgical and cement industries. Thus, the merging of bank and industrial 
capital ha^ also made great strides in Russia owing to the formation of 
capitalist monopolies. 

Finance capital, concentrated in a few hands and exercising a virtual 
monopoly, exacts enormous and ever-increasing profits from the floating of 
companies, issue of stock, state loans, etc., tightens the grip of financial 
oligarchies and levies tribute upon the whole of society for the benefit of 
monopolists. Here is an example, taken from a multitude of others, of the 
methods of “business” of the American tmsts, quoted by Hilferding; in 1887, 
Havermeyer founded the Sugar Trust by amalgamating fifteen small firms, 
whose total capital amounted to 6,500,000. Suitably “watered” as the 
Americans say, the capital of the trust was increased to 50.000.000. This 
“over-capitalization” anticipated the monopoly profits, in the same way as 
the United States Steel Corporation anticipated its profits by buying up as 
many iron fields as possible. In fact, the Sugar Trust set up monopoly prices 
on the market, which secured it such profits that it could pay 10 per cent 
dividend on capital “watered” sevenfold, or about 70 per cent on the capital 
actually invested at the time of the creation of the trustl In 1909, the capital 
of the Sugar Trust was increased to 90,000,000. In twenty-two years, it had 
increased its capital more than tenfold. 

In France the role of the “financial oligarchy” {Against the Financial 
Oligarchy in France, the title of the well-known book by Lysis, the fifth 
edition of which was published in 1908) assumed a form that was only 
slightly different. Four of the most powerful banks enjoy, not a relative, 
but an “absolute monopoly” in the issue of bonds. In reality, this is a “trust 
of the big banks.” And their monopoly ensures the monopolist profits from 
bond issues. Usually a country borrowing from France does not get more 
than 90 per cent of the total of the loan, the remaining 10 per cent goes 
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to the banks and other middlemen- The profit made by the banks out of 
the Russo-Chinese loan of 400,000,000 francs nftiountcd to 8 per cent; 
out of the Russian (1904) loan of 800,000,000 francs ihe profit amounted 
to 10 per cent; and out of the Moroccan (1904) loan of 62,500.000 francs, 
to 18.75 per cent. Capitalism, which began its development with petty usury 
capital, ends its development with gigantic usury capital. “Tlie French,” 
says Lysis, “are the usurers of Europe.” All the conditions of economic life 
are being profoundly modified hy tlus transformation of capitalism. With 
a stationary population, and stagnant industry, conamerce and shipping, the 
“country” can grow rich by usury. “Fifty persons, representing a capital 
of 8,000,000 francs can control 2,000,000,000 francs deposited in four 
banks.” The “holding system,” with wWch we are already -familiar, leads 
to the same result. One of the biggest banks, the Societe Generale, for instance, 
issues 64,000 bonds for one of its subsidiary companies, the Egyptian Sugar 
Refineries. The bonds are issued at 150 per cent, i.e,, the hank gaining 50 
centimes on the franc. The dividends of the new company are then found 
to be fictitious. The “public” lost from 90 to 100 million francs. One of 
the directors of the Societe Generale was a member of the board of directors 
of the Egyptian Sugar Refineries. Hence, it is not surprising that the author 
is driven to the conclusion that “the French Republic is a financial mon- 
archy”; “it is the complete domination of the financial oligarchy; the latter 
oonlrola the press and the government.”* 

The extraordinarily high rate of profit obtained from the issue of secu- 
rities, which is one of the principal functions of finance capital, plays a 
large pari in the development and consolidation of the financial oligarchy. 

“There is not a single business of this type within the country that 
brings in profits even approximately equal to those obtained from the 
flotation of foreign loans”** (says ibe German magazine. Die Bank), 
“No banking operation brings in profits comparable with those 
obtained from the issue of securities!”*** 

According to the German Economist, the average annual profits made on 
the issue of industrial securities were as follows: 



Per cent 


Per oont 

1896. . . . 

. . . 38.6 

1898. . . . 

. . . 67. 7 

1896. , . . 

. . . 36.1 

1899. . . . 

. . . 66.9 

1897. , . . 

. . . 66.7 

1900 . . . . 

. . . 66.2 


* Lysis, Contre I'oligaichic financiere en France (Against the Financial Oli- 
garchy in France), fifth edition, Paris, 1908, pp. 11, 12, 26, 39, 40, 47-48. 

•*« Die Bank, 1913, No. 7, p. 630. 

Stillioh, op. cit., p. 143.— Ed. 
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“lu the ten years from 1891 to 1900, more than a billion mai'ks of 
profits were ‘earned* by issuing German industrial securities.*** 

While, during periods of industrial boom, the profits of finance capital 
are disproportionately large, during periods of depression, small and unsound 
businesses go out of existence, while the big banks take “holdings” in their 
(shares, which are bought up cheaply or in profitable schemes for their 
“reconstruction** and “reorganization.” In the “reconstruction** of undertak- 
ings which have been running at a loss, 

“the share capital is written down, that is, profits are distributed on a 
smaller capital and subsequently are calculated on this smaller basis. 
If the income has fallen to zero, new capital is called in, which, com- 
bined with the old and less remunerative capital, will bring in an 
adequate return. Incidentally,” adds Hilferding, “these reorganizafions 
and reconstructions have a twofold significance for the bankh: first, 
as profitable transactions; and secondly, as opportunities for securing 
control of the companies in difficulties.’**!' 

Here is an instance. The Union Mining Company of Dortmund, founded 
in 1872, with a share capital of neai-ly 40,000,000 marks, saw the market 
price of shares rise to 170 after it had paid a 12 per cent dividend in its 
first year. Finance capital skimmed the cream and earned a trifle of some- 
thing like 28,000,000 marks. The principal sponsor of this company was 
that very big German Disconto-Gesellschaft which so successfully attained 
a capital of 300,000,000 marks. Later, the dividends of the Union declined 
to nil: the shareholders had to consent to a “writing down’* of capital, 
that is, to losing some of it in order not to lose it all. By a series of “re- 
constructions,** more than 73,000,000 marks were written off the books of 
the Union in the course of thirty years. 

“At the present time, the original shareholders of the company 
possess only 5 per cent of the nominal value of their shares.”*** 

But the banks “made a profit” out of every “reconstruction.” 

Speculation in land situated in the suburbs of rapidly growing towns 
is a particularly profitable operation for finance capital. The monopoly of 
the banks merges here with the monopoly of ground rent and with monop- 
oly in the means of communication, since the increase in the value of the 
land and the possibility of selling it profitably in allotments, etc., is mainly 
dependent on good means of communication with the centre of the town; 


* Stillich, ibid,, also Werner Sombart, Die deutsche Vol/fsuiirtschaft im 19,^ Jahr- 
kundert und im Anfang des 20, Jakrhwtderts (German National Economy in the 
Nineteenth and the loginning of the Twentieth Centuries), second edition, Berlin, 
1909, p. 526, 8th Appendix. 

** Hilferding, Das Fbumzkapital, second edition, p. 152, 

*** Stillich, op, cit., p. 138 and Liefinann, p. 31. 
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and these means of communication nro in the hands of large companies 
which are connected by means of the holding system and by the distribu- 
tion of positions on the directorates, with the interested banks. As a result 
we get what the German writer, L. Eschwege, a contributor to Die Bank, 
who has made a special study of real estate business and mortgages, etc,, 
calls the formation of a “bog.” Frantic speculation in suburban building 
lots; collapse of building enterprises (like that of the Berlin firm of 
Boswau and Knauer, which grabbed 100,000,000 marks with the help of 
the “sound and solid” Deutsche Bank — the latter acting, of course, dis- 
creetly behind the scenes through the holding system and getting out of it 
by losing “only” 12,000,000 marks), then the ruin of small proprietors and 
of workers who get nothing from the fraudulent building firms, underhand 
agreements with the “honest” Berlin police and the Berlin administration 
for the purpose of getting control of the issue of building sites, tenders, 
buildmg licenses, etc.* 

“American ethics,” which the European professors and well-meaning 
bourgeois so hypocritically deplore, have, in the age of finance capital, be- 
come the ethics of literally every large city, no matter what country it is in. 

At the beginning of 1914, there was talk in Berlin of the proposed for- 
mation of a “transport trust,” i.e., of establishing “community of inter- 
ests” between the three Berlin passenger transport undertakings; The 
Metropolitan electric railway, the tramway company and tlie omnibus 
company. 

“We know,” wrote Die Bank, “that this plan has been contem- 
plated since it became known that the majority of the shares in the 
bus company has been acquired by the other two transport compa- 
nies. . , . We may believe those who are pursuing this aim when they 
say that by uniting the transport services, they will secure economies 
part of which will in time benefit the public. But the question is com- 
plicated by the fact that behind the transport trust that is being 
formed are the banks, which, if they desire, can subordinate the means 
of transportation, which they have monopolized, to the interests of 
their real estate business. To be convinced of the reasonableness of 
such a conjecture, we need only recall that at the very formation of 
the Elevated Railway Company the traffic interests became inter- 
locked with the real estate interests of the big bank which financed 
it, and this interlocking even created the prerequisites for the forma- 
tion of the transport enterprise. Its eastern line, in fact, was to run 
through land which, when it became certain the line was to be laid 
down, this bank sold to a real estate firm at an enormous profit for 
itself and for several partners in the transactions.”** 

• Ludwig Eschwege, Der Sumpf (The Bog), in Die Bank, 1913, II, p. 952, et 
seg.; ibid,, 1912, I, p, 223, et seg. 

*♦ VeTkehmrust (Transport Trust) in Die Bank, 1914, I, pp. 89-90. 
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A monopoly, once it is formed and controls thousands of millions, inev> 
itahly penetrates into every sphere of public life, regardless of the form of 
government and all other “details.” In the economic literature of Germany 
one usually comes across the servile praise of the integrity of the Prussian 
hureaucjacy, and allusions to the French Panama scandal and to political 
corruption in America. But the fact is that even the bourgeois literature 
devoted to German banking matters constantly has to go far beyond the 
field of purely banking operations and to speak, for instance, of “the 
attraction of the banks” in reference to the increasing frequency with which 
public officials take employment with the banks. 

“How about the integrity of a state official who in his inmost heart 
is aspiring to a soft job in the Behrenstrasse”* (the street in Berlin 
in which the head office of the Deutsche Bank is situated). 

In 1909, the publisher of Die Bank, Alfred Lansburgh, wrote an article 
entitled “The ^onomic Significance of Byzantinism,” in which he inci- 
dentally referred to Wilhelm IPs tour of Palestine, and to “the immediate 
result of this journey,” the construction of the Bagdad railway, that fatal 
“standard product of German enterprise, which is more responsible for the 
‘encirclement’ than all our poitical blunders put together.”** (By encircle- 
ment is meant the policy of Edward VII to isolate (Jermany hy surround- 
ing her with an imperialist anti-German alliance.) In 1912, another con- 
tributor to this magazine, Eschwege, to whom we have already referred, 
wrote an article entiled “Plutocracy and Bureaucracy,” in which he exposes 
the case of a German official named Volker, who was a zealous member of 
the Cartel Committee and who, some time later, obtained a lucrative post 
in the biggest cartel, i.e., the Steel Syndicate.*** Similar cases, by no 
means casual, forced this bourgeois author to admit that “the economic 
liberty guaranteed hy the German Constitution has become in many de- 
partments of economic life, a meaningless phrase” and that under the exist- 
ing rule of the plutocracy, “even ihe widest political liberty cannot save 
us from being converted into a nation of unfree people.”**** 

As for Russia, we will content ourselves by quoting one example. Some 
years ago, all the newspapers annoimoed that Davidov, the director of the 
• Credit Department of the Treasury, had resigned his post to take employ- 
ment with a certain big bank at a salary which, according to the contract, 
was to amount to over one million rubles in the course of several years. 
The function of the Credit Department is to "co-ordinate the activities of 
all the credit institutions of the country”; it also grants subsidies to banks 


* A. Lansburgh, Der Zug zur Bank (The Attraction of the Bank), in Die Bank, 
1909. I, p. 79. 

** Ibid., p. 301. 

•** Die Bank, 1912, II, p. 825.— 

**•• Ibid., 1913, n, p. 962. 
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in Si. Pclcrhburg nucl jMoscow anmunling to lictwocn 800 anil 1,000 million 
rubles.* 

It is cliaracterislic of capitalism in general that the ownership of capital 
is separated from the application of capital to production, that money cap- 
ital is separated from industrial or productive capital, and tliat tife rentier 
who lives entirely on income obtained from money capital, is separated 
from the entrepreneur and from all who are directly concerned in the man- 
agement of capital. Imperialism, or the domination of finance capital, is 
that highest stage of capitalism in which this separation reaches vast pro- 
portions. The supremacy of finance capital over all other forms of capital 
means the predominance of the rentier and of the financial oligarchy; it 
ineaus the crystallization of a small number of financially “powerful” states 
from among all the rest. The extent to which this process is going on may 
l>e judged from the statistics on emissions, i.e., the issue of all kinds of 
securities. 

In the Bulletin of the International Staitistical Institute, A. Neymarck** 
has published very comprehensive and complete comparative figures cover- 
ing the issue of securities all over the world, which have been repeatedly 
quoted in part in economic literature. Tito following are the totals he gives 
for four dccadc.s: 

TOTAL ISSUES IN BILI-IONS Ol-' 1<’UAN0S 
(Dccndi'B) 


JS71-1880 7C . I 

1881-1890 (W.& 

1801-1900 100.4 

1901-1910 197.8 


In the 1870’s, the total amount of issues for the whole world was high, 
owing particularly to the loans floated in connection with the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, and the company-promoting boom which set in in Germany after 
the war. In general, the increase is not very rapid during the three last dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century, and only in the first ten years of the twen-. 
tietli century is an enormous increase observed of almost 100 per cent. 
Thus the beginning of the twentieth century marks the turning point, not 
only in regard to the growth of monopolies (cartels, syndicates, trusts), of 
which we have already spoken, but also in regard to the development of 
finance capital. 


* E. Agahd, op, cU., pp. 201 and 202. 

*■” A. Noymarck, Bulletin de I’institut international de statistigue (Bulletin on the 
Intetnational Statistical Institute), Vol. XIX, Book II, The Hague, 1912. Data concern- 
ing small states, second column, ore approximately calrulated by adding 20 per cent 
to the 1902 figures. 
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Ncymarck estimates the total amount of issued securities current in the 
world in 1910 at about 815,000,000,000 francs. Deducting from this 
amount which might have been duplicated, he reduces tire total to 
575-600,000,000,000 which is distributed among the various countries as 
follows: (We will take 600,000,000,000.) 

FINANCIAL SECURITIES CURRENT IN 1910 
(in billions ot francs) 

Great Britain 

United States 

France 

Germany 

Russia 

Austria-llungary 

Italy .... 

Japan 

Holland , , 

Belgium 

Spain 

Switzerland 

Denmark 

Sweden. Norway, Rumania, etc. , . . 

Total .' , 600.00 

From these figures we at once see standing out in sharp relief four of 
the richest capitalist countries, each of which controls securities to amounts 
ranging from 100 to 150 billion francs. Two of these countries, England 
and France, are the oldest capitalist countriesj and, as we sliall see, possess 
the most colonies; the other two, the United States and Germany, are in 
the front rank as regards rapidity of development and the degree of exten- 
sion of capitalist monopolies in industry. Together, these four countries 
own 479,000,000,000 francs, that is, nearly 80 per cent of the world’s 
finance capital. Thus, in one way or another, nearly the whole world is 
more or less the debtor to and tributary of these four international banker 
"ounlries, the four “pillars” of world finance capital. 

It is particularly important to examine the part which export of cap- 
ital plays in creating the international network of dependence and ties of 
finance capital. 


143 \ 

no 

96 ^ 

31 
24 
14 
12 
12. B 
7.B 

7.5 
6.25 
3.75 

2.5 


IV. THE EXPORT OF CAPITAL 

Under the old capitalism, when free competition prevailed, the ex- 
port of goods was the most typical feature. Under modern capitalism, 
when monopolies prevail, the export of capital has become the typical 
feature. 

Capitalism is commodity production at the highest stage of develop- 
ment, when labour power itself becomes a commodity. The growth of in- 
ternal exchange, and particularly of international exchange, is the char- 


43 -95 
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acterislic distinguishing feature of capitalism. The uneven and spasxnodio 
character of the development of individual enterprises, of individual bran- 
ches of indufetry and individual countries, is inevitable under the capitalist 
oiystem. England became a capitalist country before any other, and by the 
middle of the nineteenth century, having adopted free trade, claimed to be 
the “workshop of the world,” the great purveyor of manufactured goods to 
all countries, which in exchange were to keep her supplied with raw mate- 
rials. But in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, this monopoly was 
already undermined. Other countries, protecting themselves by tariff walls, 
had developed into independent capitalist states. On the threshold of the 
twentieth century, we see a new type of monopoly coming into existence. 
Firstly, there are monopolist capitalist combines in all advanced capitalist 
countries; secondly, a few rich countries, in which the accumulation of 
capital reaches gigantic proportions, occupy a monopolist position. An 
enormous “super-ahundance of capital” has accumulated in the advanced 
countries. 

It goes without saying that if capitalism could develop agriculture, 
which today lags far behind industry everywhere, if it could raise the stand- 
ard of living of the masses, who are everywhere still povorty-strideen and 
underfed, in spite of the amazing advance in technical knowledge, there 
could be no talk of a superabundance of capital. This “argument” the petty- 
bourgeois critics of capitalism advance on every occasion. But if capitalism 
did these things it would not be capitalism; for uneven development and 
wretched conditions of the masses are fundamental and inevitable condi- 
tions and premises of this mode of production. As long as capitalism remains 
what it is, surplus capital will never be utilized for the purpose of raising 
the standard of living of the masses in a given country, for this would mean 
a decline in profits for the capitalists; it will he used for die purpose of 
increasing those profits by exporting capital abroad to the badeward coun- 
tries. In these backwardi countries profits are usually high, for capital is 
scarce, the price of land is relatively low, wages are low, raw materials are 
cheap. The possibility of exporting capital is created by the fact that nu- 
merous backward countries have been drawn into international capitalist 
intercourse; main railways have either been built or are being built there; 
the elementary conditions for industrial development have been created, etc. 
The necessity for exporting capital arises from the fact that in a few 
countries capitalism has become “over-ripe” and (owing to the backward 
state of agriculture and, the impoverished state of the masses) capital can- 
not find “profitable” investment. 

Here are approximate figures showing the amount of capital invested 
abroad by the three principal countries:* 

* Hobson, Imperialism, London, 1902, p. 58; Riesser, op. cit,, pp. 395 and 404; 
P. Arndt in Welttoirtschaftliches Archiu (World Economic Archive), Vol. VII, 1916, 
p. 35; Neymaick in Bulletin de I’InstitiU international de statistique; Hilferdin;:, 
Das Fiwtnzkapital, p. 437; Lloyd George, Speech in the House of Commons, May 4, 
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CAPITAL INVESTED ABROAD 
(In billioiia of francs) 


Year 

Great Britain 

France 

Germany 

1862 

3,6 


_ 

1872 

16.0 

10 (1869) 

— 

1882 

22.0 • 

15 (1880) 

? 

1893 

42.0 

20 (1890) 

? 

1902 

62.0 

27-37 

18.5 

1914 

76-100.0 

to 

■14.0 


This table shows that the export of capital reached formidable dimen- 
sions only in the beginning of the twentieth century. Before the war the 
capital invested abroad by the three principal countries amounted to be- 
tween 175,000,000,000 and 200,000,000,000 francs. At the modest rate of 
5 per cent, this sum should have brought in from 8 to 10 billions a year. 
This provided a solid basis for imperialist oppression and the exploita- 
tion of most of the countries and nations of the world; a solid basis for the 
capitalist parasitism of a handful of wealthy states! 

How is this capital invested abroad distributed among the various coun- 
tries? Where does it go? Only an approximate answer can be given to this 
question, but sufficient to throw light on certain general relations and ties 
of modern imperialism. 


APPROXIMATE DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN CAPITAL (ABOUT 1910) 

(In biUions of marks) 


Continent 

Gr. Britain 

France 

Germany 1 

Total 

Enrope 

4 

28 

■■ 

46 

Ameriea 

37 

4 


61 

Asia, Africa and Anstralia . 

29 

8 

■HI 

44 

Total 

70 1 

35 

1 1 

140 


1915, reported in the Daily Telegraph, May 5, 1915; B. Harms, Probleme der Welt- 
tdrtschaft (Problems of World Economy), Jena, 1912, p. 235 et seq,; Dr. Siegmund 
Schilder, Entimcklangstendemen. der WeUvnrtsehaft (Trends of Development of World 
Economy), Berlin, 1912, Vol. I, p. 150; George Paish, Great Britain's Capital In- 
vestments, etc, in Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Vol. LXXIV, 1910-11, 
p. 16 et. seq.; Georges Diouritch, L’ expansion des banques allemandes a Vhranger,^ 
ses rapports avec le developpement economique de I’Allemagne (Expansion of German 
Banks Abroad in Connection with the Economic Development of Germany), Paris 
1909, p. 81 
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The principal spheres of investment of British capital are the British 
colonics, which are very large also in America (for example, Canada) not 
to mention Asia, etc. In this case, enormous exports of capital are bound 
up with the possession of enormous colonies, of the importance of which 
for imperialism we shall apeak later. In regard to France, the situation is 
quite different. French capital exports are invested mainly in Europe, 
particularly in Russia (at least ten billion francs). This is mainly loan 
capital, in the form of government loans and not investments in indus- 
trial undertakings. Unlike British colonial imperialism, French imperialism 
might be termed usury imperialism. In regard to Germany, we have a third 
type; the German colonies are inconsiderable, and German, capital invested 
abroad is divided fairly evenly between Europe and America. 

The export of capital greatly affects and accelerates the development 
of capitalism in those countries to which it is exported. While, therefore, 
the export of capital may tend to a certain extent to arrest developmcint in 
the countries exporting capital, it can only do so by expanding and deep- 
ening the further development of capitalism throughout the world. 

The countries which export capital are nearly always able to obtain 
“advantages,” the character of wlrich throws light on the peculiarities of 
the epoch of bnance capital and monopoly. The following passage, for in- 
stance, occurred in the Berlin review, Die fiaiik, for October 1913: 

“A comedy worthy of the pen of Aristophanes is being played 
just now on the international capital market. Numerous foreign coun- 
tries, from Spain to the Balkan slates, from Russia to Argentina, 
Brazil and China, are openly or secretly approaching the big money 
markets demanding loans, some of which are very urgent. The money 
market is not at the moment very bright and the political outlook is 
not yet promising. But not a single money market dares to refuse a 
foreign loan for fear that its neighbour might first anticipate it and 
so eeoure some small reciprocal service. In these international trans- 
actions the creditor nearly always manages to get some special ad- 
vantages : an advantage of a commercial-political nature, a coaling sta- 
tion, a contract to construct a harbour, a fat concession, or an order 
for guns.”* 

Finance capital has created the epoch lof mo'nopolies, and monopolies 
introduce everywhere monopolist methods: the utilization of “connections” 
for profitable transactions takes the place of competition on the open mar- 
ket. The most usual thing is to stipulate that part of the loan that is granted 
shall be spent on purchases in the country of ihsue, particularly on orders 
for war materials, or for ships, etc. In the course of the last two decades 
(1890-1910), France often resorted to this method. The export of capital 


* Die Bank 1913, H, pp. 1024-25. 
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abroad thus becomes a means for encouraging the export of commodities. 
In these circumstances Ixansactions between particularly big firms rssumea 
form “bordering on corruption,” as Schilder* “delicately” puts it. Krupp 
in Germany, Schneider in France, Armstrong in England are instances of 
firms which have close connections with powerful banks and governments 
and cannot be “ignored” when arranging a loan. 

France granted loans to Russia in 1905 and by the commercial treaty of 
September 16, 1905, she “squeezed” concessions out of her to run till 1917. 
She did the same thing when the Franco-Japanese commercial treaty was 
concluded on August 19, 1911. The tariff war between Austria and Serbia, 
which lasted with a seven months’ interval, from 1906 to 1911, was partly 
caused by competition between Austria and France for supplying Serbia 
with war materials. In January 1912, Paul Deschanel slated in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies that from 1908 to 1911 French firms had supplied war 
materials to Serbia to the value of 45,000,000 francs. 

A report from the Austro-Hungarian Consul at Sao-Paulo (Brazil) 
states : 

“The constructiOfU of the Brazilian railways is being carried out 
chiefly by French. Belgian, British and German capital. In the financial 
operations connected with the construction of these railways the coun- 
tries involved also stipulate for orders for the necessary railway ma- 
terials.” 

Thus finance capital, almost literally, one might say, spreads its net 
over all countries of the world. Banks founded in the colonies, or their 
branches, play an important part in these operations. German imperialists 
look with envy on the “old” colonizing nations which are “well established” 
in this respect. In 1904, Great Britain had 50 colonial banks with 2,279 
branches (in 1910 there were 72 banks with 5,449 branches) : France had 20 
with 136 branches j Holland 16 with 68 branches; and Germany had a 
“mere” 13 with 70 branches.** Tlie American capitalists, in their turn, are 
jealous of the English and German: “In South America,” they complained 
in 1915, “five German banks have forty branches and five English banka 
have seventy branches. . . . England and Germany have invested in Argentina, 
Brazil, and Uruguay in the last twenty-five years approximately four thou- 
sand million dollars, and as a result enjoy together 46 per cent of the total 
trade of these three countries.”*** 


* Schilder, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 346, 349, 350 and 371. 

** Riesser, op. cit., fourth edition, pp. 374-75; Diouritch, p. 283. 

wH.ii The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. LIX, 
May 1915, p. 301. In the same volume on p. 131, we read that the well-known statis- 
tician Paish, in the last annual issue of the financial magazine Statist, estimated the 
amount of capital exported by England, Germany, France, Belgium and Holland at 
$40,000,000,000, i.e., 200,000,000,000 francs. 
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The capital exporting countries have divided live world among lhom< 
selves in the figurative sense of the term. But finance capital has also led to 
the actual division of the world. 


V. THE DIVISION OF THE WORLD AMONG CAPITALIST 

COMBINES 

Monopolist capitalist comhines — cartels, syndicates, trusts — divide among 
themselves, first of all, the whole internal market of a country, and impose 
their control, more or less completely, upon the industry of that country. 
But under capitalism tlie home market is inevitably bound up with the 
foreign market. Capitalism long ago created a world market. As the export 
of capital increased, and as 4he foreign and colonial relations and the 
“.spheres of influence” of the big monopolist combines expanded, things 
“naturally” gravitated towards an international agreement among these com- 
faine&, and towards the formation of international cartels. 

This is a new stage of world concentration of capital and production, 
incomparably higher than the preceding stages. Let us sec how this super* 
monopoly develops. 

The electrical industry is the most typical of the modern technical 
achievements of capitalism of the aid of the nineteenth and beginning 
of the twenlieth centuries. This industry has developed most in the two 
most adlvanced of .the new loapilalisl countries, the United Stales and Ger- 
many. In Germany, the crisis of 1900 gave a particularly strong impetus to 
its concentration. During the crisis, the banks, which by this lime had be- 
come fairly well merged with industry, greatly accelerated and deepened 
the collapse of relatively small firms and their absorption by the large 
ones. 


“The banks,” writes Jeidels, “in refusing a helping hand to the 
very companies which are in greatest need of capital bring on first 
a frenzied boom and then the hopeless failure of the companies which 
have not been attached to them closely long enough.”* 

As a result, after 1900, concentration in Germany proceeded by leaps 
and bounds. .Up to 1900 there had been seven or eight “groups” in the 
electrical ind-ustry. Each was formed of several companies (altogether there 
were twenty-eight) and each was supported 'hy from two to eleven banks. 


^ Jeidels, op. cit., p. 232. 
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Between 1908 and 1912 all the groups were merged into two, or possibly 
one. The diagram below shows the process: 


Piior 

to 

1900; 


GROUPS IN THE GERMAN ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


Eolten Lab- Union Siemens Schnekert 

Guillaume meyer A.E.G. &Halskc &Co. 


Felten Lakmeyer 


A.E.G. 


Siemens & Halske- 
Schuckert 


Berg- 

monn 

Berg- 

mann 


A.E.G. 

By 1912 (General Eleotric Co.) 


Siemens <& Halske-Sohaokeit 


Rum- 

mer 


Failed 

in 


1900 


(In close “co-operation” since 1908) 


Tho famous A.E.G. (General Electric Company), which grew up in 
this way, controls 175 to 200 companies (ihrough shareholdings), and a 
total capital of approximately 1,500,000,000 marks. Abroad, it has thirty- 
four direct agencies, of which twelve are jointslock companies, in more 
than ten countiies. As early as 1904 the amount of capital invested abroad 
by the German electrical industry was estimated at 233,000,000 marks. Of 
this sum, 62,000,000 were invested in Russia. Needless to say, the A.E.G. 
is a huge combine. Its manufacturing companies alone number no less 
than sixteen, and their factories make the most varied articles, from ca- 
bles and insulators to motor cars and aeroplanes. 

But concentration in Europe was a part of the process of concentra- 
tion in America which developed in the following way: 


General Eleclric Company 


United States: 

Thomson-Houston Co. 

Edison Co. establishes in Europe 


eatakliskes a firm in 

the Freneh Edison Co. which trana- 


Europe 

lers its patents to tho German 
firm 

Germany: 

Union Electric Go. 

Gen’I Electric Go. (A.E.G.) 


General Electiio Co. (A.E.G.) 


Thus, two “Great Powers” in the electrical industry were formed. 
“There are no other electric companies in the world completely independ- 
ent of them,*’ wrote Heinig in his article “The Path of the Electric Trust.” 
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An idea, although far from complete, of the Imnovcr and the size of the 
enterprises of the two “trusts” can be obtained from the following figures: 




Turnover 

No. ot 

Net profits 



(Mill, marks) 

employees 

(Mill, marks) 

America; General Eleclrio 





Co. (G. E. C.) .... 

1907 

262 

28,000 

86.4 


1910 

298 

32.000 

46.6 

Germany: General Eleclrio 
Co. (A. E. G.) . . . . 

1907 

216 

30,700 

14.6 

1911 

362 

60,800 

21.7 


In 1907, the German and American trusts concluded an agreement by 
which they divided the world between themselves. Competition between them 
ceased. The American General Electric Company (G.E.C.) “got” the United 
Stales and Canada. The German General Electric Company (A.E.G.) “got” 
Germany, Austria, Russia, Holland, Denmark, Switzerland, Turkey and 
tlio Balkans. Special agreements, naturally secret, were concluded regard- 
ing the penetration of “subsidiary” companies into new brunches of in- 
dustry, into “new” countries formally not yet alloUctl. The two trusts were 
to exchange inventions and experiments.* 

It is easy to understand how diffiicult compelilion has become against 
this trust, which is practically world-wide, which controls a capital of 
several billion, and has its “branches,” agencies, representatives, connec- 
tions. etc., in every corner of the world. But the division of the world be- 
tween two powerful trusts does not remove the possibility of redivision if 
the relation of forces changes as a result of uneven development, war, 
bankruptcy, etc. 

The oil industry provides an instructive example of attempts at such a 
redivision, or rather of a struggle for redivision. 

“The world oil market,” wrote Jeidels in 1905, “is even today divid- 
ed in the main between two great financial groups — (Rockefeller’s 
American Standard Oil Co., and the controlling interests of the Rus- 
rian oil fields in Baku, Rothschild and Nobel. The two groups are in 
close alliance. But for several years five enemies have been threaten- 
ing their monopoly” :** 

1) The exhaustion of die American oil wells; 2) the competition of the 
firm of Mantashev of Baku; 3) the Austrian wells; 4) the Rumanian wells; 


'* Kieaser, op. cit.; Diouritch, op. cU., p. 239; Kurt Heinig, op. cit., p. 474. 
** Jeidels, op. cit., pp, 192-93. • 
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5j the overseas oil fields, particularly in the Dutch colonies (the extreme- 
ly rich firms, Samuel and Shell, dso connected with British capital). 
The three last groups are connected with the great German banks, prin- 
cipally, the Deutsche Bank. These banks independently and systematically 
developed the oil industry in Rumania, in order to have a foothold of 
their “own.” In 1907, 185,000,000 francs of foreign capital were in- 
vested in the Rumanian oil industry, of which 74,000,000 came from 
Germany.* 

A struggle began, which in economic literature is fittingly called “the 
struggle for the division of the world.” On one side, the Rockefeller trust 
wishing to conquer everything, formed a subsidiary company right in 
Holland, and bought up oil wells in the Dutch Indies, in order to strike 
at its principal enemy, the Anglo-Dutch Shell trust. On the other side, the 
Deutsche Bank and the other German banks aimed at “retaining” Rumania 
“for themselves” and at uniting it with Russia against Rockefeller. The 
latter controlled far more capital and an excellent system of oil trans- 
port and distribution. The struggle had to end. and did end in 1907, 
with the utter defeat of the Deutsche Banic, which wals confronted with the 
alternative: either to liquidate its oil business and lose millions, or to sub- 
mit. It chose to submit, and concluded a very disadvantageous agreement 
with the American trust. The Deutsche Bank agreed “not to attempt any- 
thing which might injure American interests.” Provision was made, how- 
ever, for the annulment of the agreement in the event of Germany estab- 
lishing a stale oil monopoly. 

Then the “comedy of oil” began. One of the German finance kings, 
von Gwinner, a director of the Deutsche Bank, began through his private 
secretary, Stauss, a campaign for a stale oil monopoly. The 'gigantic ma- 
chine of the big German bank and all its wide “connections” were set in 
motion. The press bubbled over with “patriotic” indignation against the 
“yoke” of the American trust, and, on March 15, 1911, the Reichstag 
by an almost unanimous vote, adopted a motion asking the government to 
introduce a bill for the establishment of an oil monopoly. The govern- 
ment seized upon this “popular” idea, and the game of the Deutsche Bank, 
which hoped to cheat its American partner and improve its business by a 
state monopoly, appeared to have been won. The German oil magnates saw 
visions of wonderful profits, which would not be less than those of the 
Russian sugar refiners. . . . But, firstly, the big German banks quarrelled 
among themselves over the division of the spoils. The Disconto-Gescllschaft 
exposed the covetous aims of the Deutsche Bank; secondly, the goveriunent 
took fright at the prospect of a struggle witli Rockefeller; it was doubtful 
whether Germany could be sure of obtaining oil from other sources. (The 
Rumanian output was small.) Thirdly, just at that time the 1913 credits 
of a billion marks were voted for Germany’s war preparations. The project 


* Diouritch, op, at., p. 275, 
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■of ihe oil monopoly was postponed. The Uockofellcr tnist came out of the 
straggle, for the time being, victorious. 

The Berlin review, Die Bank, said in this oomieolion lluit Germany could 
only fight the oil trust by establishing an electricity monopoly and by con- 
verting water power into cheap electricity. 

“But,” the author added, “the electricity monopoly will come when 
the producers need it, that is to say, on the eve of the next great 
crash in the electrical industry, and \vhen the powerful, expensive 
electric stations which are now being put up at great cost everywhere 
by private electrical concerns, which obtain partial monopolies from 
the state, from towns, etc., can no longer work at a profit. Water power 
will then have to be used. But it will be impossible to convert it into 
cheap electricity at stale expense; it will have to be handed over to 
a ‘private monopoly controlled by the state,’ because of the immense 
compensation and damages that would have to be paid to private in- 
dustry. ... So it was with the nitrate monopoly, so it is with the oil 
monopoly; so it will be with the electric power monopoly. It is time 
for our slate socialists, who allow thembelves to be blinded by beauti- 
ful principles, to understand once and for all that in Germany monop- 
olies have never pursued the aim, nor have they had the result, of 
benefiting the consumer, or of handing over to the state part of the 
entrepreneurs’ profits; they have served only to facilitate at the ex- 
pense of the state, the recovery of private industries which were on 
the verge of bankruptcy.”* 

Such are the valuable admissions which the German bourgeois economists 
are forced to make. We see plainly here how private monopolies and state 
monopolies are bound up together in the age of finanee capital; how both 
are but Separate links in the imperialist struggle between the big monop- 
olists for the division of the world. 

In mercantile shipping, the tremendous development of concentration has 
ended also in the division of the world. In Germany two powerful com- 
panies have raised themselves to first rank, the Hamburg- Amerika and the 
Norddeutscher Lloyd, each having a capital of 200,000,000 marks (in stocks 
and bonds) and possessing 185 to 189 million marks worth of shipping 
tomiage. On the other side, in America, on January 1, 1903, the Morgan 
trust, the International Mercantile Marin© Co., was formed which united 
nine British and American steamship companies, and which controlled a 
capital of 120,000,000 dollars (480,000,000 marks). As early as 1903, the 
German giants and the Anglo-American trust concluded an -agreement and 
divided the world in accordance with the division of profits. The German 
companies undertook not to compete in the Anglo-American traffic. The 

* Die Bank, 1912, p. 1036; of. also 1912, II, p. 629 et seg.; 1913, I, p. 388. 
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ports were carefully “allotted” to each; a joint committee of control was 
sot up, etc. This contract was concluded for twenty years, with the prudent 
provision for its annulment in the event of war.* 

Extremely instructive also is the story of the creation of the International 
Rail Cartel. The first attempt of the British, Belgian and German rail manu- 
facturers to create such a cartel was made as early as at tlie time of 
a severe industrial depression. The manufacturers agreed not to. compete 
with one another for the home markets of the countries involved, and they 
divided the foreign markets in the following quotas: Great Britain per 
cent; Germany 27 per cent; Belgium 7 per cent. India was reserved entire- 
ly for Great Britain. Joint war was declared against a British firm which 
remained outside the cartel. The cost of this economic war was me*' by a 
percentage levy on all sales. But in 1886 the cartel collapsed when two 
British firms retired from it. It is characteristic that agreement could not 
be achieved in the period of industrial prosperity which followed. 

At the beginning of 1904, the German steel syndicate was formed. In 
November 1904, the International Rail Cartel was revived, with the follow- 
ing quotas for foreign trade; England 53.5 per cent; Germany 28.83 per 
cent; Belgium 17.67 per cent. France came in later with 18 per ceni, 5.8 
per cent and 6.4- per cent in the first, second and third years respeclively, 
in excess of the 100 per cent limit, i.e., when the total was 104.8 per cent, 
etc. In 1905, the United States Steel Corporation entered the cartel; then 
Austria; then Spain. 

“At the present time.” wrote Vogelslein in 1910, “the division of the 
world is completed, and the big consumers, primarily the state railways 
— since the world has been parcelled out without consideration for 
iheir interests — can now dwell like the poet in the heaven of Jupi-, 
ter.”t=>' 


We will mention also the International Zinc Syndicate, established in 
1909, which carefully apportioned output among three groups of factories; 
German, Belgian, Frendi, Spanish and British. 

Then there is the International Dynamite Trust, of which Liefmann says 
that it is 

“quite a modern, close alliance of all the German manufacturers of 
explosives who, with tlie French and American dynamite manufacturers 
who have organized in a similar manner, have divided the whole world 
among themselves, so to speak.”^** 


* Riessei, op. cit., third edition, pp. 114-16. 

Th. Vogelstein, Orgonisotions/ormen (Forms of Organization), p. 100. 
**■* R, Liefmann, Kartelle und Trusts, second edition, p. 161. 
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Liefmann calculated that in 1897 there were altogelher about forty inter- 
national cartels in which Germany had a share, while in 1910 there were 
about a hundred. 

Certain bourgeois writers (with whom K. Kautsky, who has completely 
abandoned tlie Marxist position he held, for example, in 1909, has now 
associated himself) express the opinion tliat international cartels are the 
most striking expressions of the internationalization of capital, and, there- 
fore, give the hope of peace among nations under capitalism. Theoretically, 
this opinion is absurd, while in practice it is sophistry and a dishonest 
defence of the worst opportunism. International cartels show to what point 
capitalist monopolies have developed, and they reveal the object of the 
struggle between the various capitalist groups. This last circumstance is the 
most important; it alone shows us the historico-economic significance of 
events; for the forms of the struggle may and do constantly change in accord- 
ance with varying, relatively particular, and temporary causes, but the 
essence of die struggle, its class content, cannot change while classes exist. 
It is easy to understand, for example, that it is in the interests of the German 
bourgeoisie, whose theoretical arguments have now been adopted by Kautsky 
(we will deal with this later), to obscure the content of the present eco- 
nomic struggle (the division of the world) and to emphasize this or that 
form of the struggle. Kautsky makes the samo mistake. Of course, we have 
in mind not only the German bourgeoisie, but the Jtourgeoisie all over the 
world. The capitalists divide tlie world, not out of any particular malice, 
but because the degree of concentration which has been reached forces them 
to adopt this method in order to get profits. And they divide it in propor- 
tion to “capital,” in proportion to “strength,” because there cannot be any 
other system of division under commodity production and capitalism. But 
♦Strength varies with the degree of economic and political development. In 
order to understand what takes place, it is necessary to know what quels- 
tions are settled by this change of forces. The question as to whether these 
changes are “purely” economic or Tion-economic (c.g., military) is a 
secondary one, whidi does not in the least affect the fundamental view 
on the latest epoch of capitalism. To substitute for the question of the 
content of the struggle and agreements between capitalist combines the 
question of the form of these struggles and agreements (today peaceful, to- 
morrow war-like, the next day war-like again) is to sink to the role of a 
sophiht. 

The epoch of modern capitalism shows us that certain relations are 
established between capitalist alliances, based on the economic division of 
the world; while parallel with this fact and in connection with it, certain 
relations are established between political alliances, between states, on the 
basis of the territorial division of the world, of the struggle for colonies, 
of the “struggle for economic territory.” 
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VI. THE Divisior^ OF THE WORLD AMONG THE GREAT POWERS 

In his book, The Territonal Development of the European Colonies, 
A. Supan,i' the geographer, gives the following brief summary of this de- 
velopment at the end of the nineteenth century: 


PEHCENTAGE OF TERRITORIES BELONGING 
TO THE EUROPEAN COLONIAL POWERS 
(INCLUDING UNITED STATES) 



1876 

1900 

Increase or 
decrease 

Africa 

10.8 

90.4 

-1-79.6 

Polynesia 

66.8 

98.9 

-1-42.1 

Asia 

51.6 

66.6 

-f 6.1 

Australia 

100.0 

100,0 

— 

America 

27.6 

27.2 

— 0.3 


“The characteristic feature of this period,” he concludes, “is, there- 
fore, the division of Africa and Polynesia.” 

As there are no unoccupied territories — that is, territories that do not 
heloug to any state — ^in Asia and America, Mr. Supan’s conclusion must 
be carried further, and we must say Hiat the characteristic feature of this 
period is the final partition of the globe — ^not in the sense that a netv par- 
tUion is impossible— on the contrary, new partitions are possible and 
inevitable — but in the sense that the colonial policy of fire capitalist coun- 
tries has completed the seizure of the unoccupied territories on our planet. 
For the first time the world is completely divided up, so that in the future 
only redivision is possible; territories can only pass from one “owner” to 
another, instead of passing as unowned territory to an “owner.” 

Hence, we are passing through a peculiar period of world colonial pol- 
icy, which is closely associated with the “latest stage in the development of 
capitalism,” with finance capital. For this reason, it is essential first of all 
to deal in detail with the facts, in order to ascertain exactly what distin- 
guishes this period from those preceding it, and what the present situation 
is. In the first place, two questions of fact arise here. Is an intensification 
of colonial policy, an intensification of the struggle for colonies, observed 
precisely in this period of finance capital? And how, in this respect, is the 
world divided at the present time? 


* A. Supan, Die territoriale Entwicklwig der europaischen Kolonien. Gotha, 
1906, p. 254. 
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Tlie American writer, Morris, in his hook on llie history of colonization,* 
has made an attempt to compile data on the colonial possessions of Great 
Britain, France and Germany during different periods of the nineteenth 
century. The following is a brief summary of the results he has obtained: 


COLONIAL POSSESSIONS 


(Million square miles and million inhabitants) 


- 

Great 

Britain 

France | 

Germany 

Area j 

Pop. 

Area 

Pop, 

Area 

Pop. 

1816-30 

? 

126.4 

0.02 

0.6 

1 

1 


1860 

2.6 

146.1 

0.2 

3.4 




1880 

7.7 

267.9 

0.7 

7.6 

— 


1899 

9.3 

809.0 

8.7 

60.4 

1.0 

14.7 


For Great Britain, the period of the enormous expansion of colonial 
oonqueata is that between 1860 and 1880, and it was also very considerable 
in the last twenty years of the nineteenth century. For Franco and Germany 
this period falls precisely in these last twenty years. saw above that 
the apex of pre-monopoly capitalist development, of capitalism in which 
free competition was predominant, was reached in the sixties and seventies 
of the last century. We now see that it is precisely after that period that 
the “boom” in colonial annexationis begins, and that the struggle for the 
territorial division of the world becomes extraordinarily keen. It is beyond 
doubt, therefore, that capitalism’s transition to the stage of monopoly 
capitalism, to finance capital, is hound up with the intensification of the 
struggle for the partition of the world. 

Hobson, in his work on imperialism, marks the years 1884-1900 as the 
period of the intensification of the colonial “expansion” of the chief 
European states. According to his estimate, Great Britain during these years 
acquired 3,700,000 square miles of territory with a population of 
57,000,000; France acquired 3,600,000 square miles with a population of 
36,500,000; Germany 1,000,000 square miles with a population of 
16,700,000; Belgium 900,000 square miles with 30,000,000 inhabitants; 
Portugal 800,000 square miles with 9,000,000 inhabitants. The quest for 
colonies hy all the capitalist stales at the end of the nineteenth century 
and particularly since the 1880’s is a commonly known fact in the history 
of diplomacy and of foreign affairs. 


* Henry C. Morris, The History of Cohniiation, New York, 1900, II, p. 88; 
I, pp. 304, 419. 
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When free competition in Great Britain was at its zenith, i.e., between 
1840 and 1860, the leading British bourgeois politicians were opposed to 
colonial policy and were of the opinion that the liberation of the 
colonies and fhar complete separation from Britain was inevitable 
and desirable. M. Beer, in an article, “Modem Britidi Imperialism,”* 
published in 1898, shows that in 1852, Disraeli, a statesman generally 
inclined towardis impemBsm, declared; “The colonies are millstones 
round our necks.” But at the end! of the nineteenth century the heroes of 
the hour in England were Cecil Rhodes and Joseph Chamberlain, open 
advocates of imperialism, who applied the imperialist policy in the most ^ 
cynical manner. 

It is not without interest to observe that even at that time these leading 
British bourgeois politicians fully appreciated the connection between what 
might be called the purely economic and the politico-social roots of mod- 
ern imperialism. Chamberlain advocated imperialism by calling it a “true, 
wise and economical policy,” and he pointed particularly to die German, 
American andi Belgian competition which Great Britain was encoui)tering in 
the world market. Salvation lies in monopolies, said the capitalists as they 
formed cartels, syndicates and trusts. Salvation lies in monopolies, echoed 
the political leaders of the bourgeoisie, hastening to appropriate the parts 
of the world not yet shared out. The journalist, Stead, relates the following 
remarks uttered by his close friend jCecil Rhodes, in 1895, regarding his 
imperialist ideas: 

“I was in the East End of London yesterday and attended a meeting 
of the unemployed. I listened to the wild speeches, which were just a 
cry for ‘bread,’ ‘bread,’ ‘bread,’ and on my way home I pondered over 
the scene and I became more than ever convinced of the importance 
of imperialism. . . . My cherished idea is a solution for the social 
problem, i.e., in order to save the 40,000,000 inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom from a bloody civil war, we colonial statesmen must acquire 
new lands to settle the surplus population, to provide new markets for 
the goods produced by them in the factories and mines. The Empire, 
as I have always said, is a bread and butter question. If you wont to 
avoid civil war, you must become imperialists.”** 

This is what Cecil Rhodes, millionaire, king of finance, the man who 
was mainly responsible for the Boer War, said in 1895. His defence of 
imperialism is just crude and cynical, but in substance it does not differ 
from the “theory” advocated by Messrs. Maslov, Siidekum, Potresov, Da- 
vid and the founder of Russian Marxism and o^ers. Cecil Rhodes was a 
somewhat more honest social-chauvinist. 


I- Die Neue Zeit, XVI, I, 1898, p. 302. 
'' Ibid,, p. 304. 
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To tabulate as exactly as possible the territorial tlivfeion of the world, and 
the changes which have occurred during the last decades, we tvill take the 
data furnished by Supan in the work already quoted on the colonial pos- 
session of all the powers of the world. Supan examines the years 1876 and 
1900; we will take the year 1876 — ^a year aptly selected, for it is precisely 
at that time tliat the pre-monopolist stage of development of West Euro- 
pean capitalism can be said to have been completed, in the main, and we 
will take the year 1914s and in place of Supan’s figures we will (|uote 
the more recent statistic of Hubner’a GeograpMM and Statistiml Tables. 
Supan gives figures only for colonies: we think it useful in order to pre- 
sent a complete picture of the division of the world to add brief figures on 
non-colonial and semi-colonial countries like Persia, China and Turkey. 
Persia is already almost completely a colony; China and Turkey are on 
the way to becoming colonies. We thus gel the following summary: 

COLONIAL POSSESSIONS OF THE GREAT POWERS 

(Million square kilometres and luilliou inhnbitanls) 



1 Colonics 

1 

Home 
roan trios 

Total 


lino 1 

1 19U 

1!>U 

19W 


Aren 

Pop. 

Aten 

Pop. 

Aren | 

1 Pop. 

Area 

Pop. 

Grral Biitiiin .... 

IS. 5 

261.9 

38.6 

393,6 

0.3 


1 

38.8 

140.0 

Russia 

IV.O 

16.9 

17.4 

33.2 

6,4 

13G.2 

22.8 

1G0.4 

France ' 

0.9 

0.0 

10. G 

65.6 

0.6 

39. G 


96.1 

Germany 

— 

— 

2.9 

12.3 

0.6 

G4.9 


77.2 


— 

— 

0.3 

9.7 

9.-1 

97.0 

9.7 

10G.7 

Japan 

— 

— 




68.0 

0.7 

72.2 

Total for 6 Great 
Powers .... 

40.1 

273.8 

G5.0 

528.4 

16.6 j 

437.2 

81.6 

960.6 

Colonies o£ other powers 

(Belgium, Holland, etc.) , . 

• » » 

s • • 

9.9 

46.8 

Semi-colonial countries (Persia, 

China, Turkey) . . . 

. . . 


14.6 

361.2 

Other countries . . . , 

. . . 

• - • 

, . . 

. . . . 

. . . 


28.0 

289.9 

Total area 

and population of the world 

. . . 

... 

138.9 i 

1,667.0 


W e see from these figures how “complete” was the partition of the world 
at the end of the nineteenth and heginning of the twentieth centuries. After 
1876 colonial possessions increase to an enormous degree, more than one 
and a half times, from 40,000,000 to 65,000,000 square kilometres in area 
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for the six biggest powers, an increase of 25,000,000 square kilometres, 
that is, one and a half times greater liian the area of the “home” countries, 
which have a total of 16,500,000 square kilometres. In 1876 three powers 
had no colonies, and a fourth, France, had scarcely any. In 1914 these 
four powers had 14,100,000 square kilometres of colonies, or an area one 
and a half times greater than that of Europe, with a population of nearly 
100,000, OOO.'The unevenness in the rate of expansion of colonial posses- 
sions is very marked. If, for instance, we compare France, Germany and 
Japan, which do not differ very much in area and population, we will see 
that the first has annexed almost three times as much colonial territory as 
the other two combined. In regard to finance capital, also, France, at the 
beginning of the period we are considering, was perhaps several times 
richer than Germany and Japan put together. In addition to, and on the 
basis of, purely economic causes, geographical conditions and other fac- 
tors also affect the dimensions of colonial possessions. However strong 
the process of levelling the world, of levelling the economic and living 
conditions in different countries, may have been in the past decades as a 
result of the pressure of large-scale industry, exchange and finance cap- 
ital, great differences still remain; and among the six powers, we see, firstly, 
young capitalist powers (America, Germany, Japan) which progressed very 
rapidly; secondly, countries with an old capitalist development (France 
and Great Britain), which, of late, have made mudi slower progress tlian 
the previously mentioned countries, and thirdly, a country (Russia) winch 
is economically most backward, in which modern capitalist imperialism 
is enmeshed, so to speak, in a parliculaily close network of pre-capitalist 
relations. 

Alongside the colonial possessions of these great powers, we have placed 
the small colonies of the small {states, which are, so to speak, the next pos- 
sible and probable objects of a new colonial “share-out.” Most of these 
little states are able to retain their colonies only because of the conflicting 
interests, frictions, etc., among the big powers, which prevent them from 
coming to an agreement in regard to the division of the spoils. The “semi- 
colonial states” provide an example of the transitional forms which are to 
be found in all spheres of nature and society. Finance capital is such a 
great, it may be said, such a decisive force in all economic and international 
relations, that it is capable of subordinating to itself, and actually does 
subordinate to itself even states enjoying complete political independence. 
We shall shortly see examples of this. Naturally, however, finance capital 
finds it most “convenient,” and is able to extract the greatest profit from 
a subordination which involves the loss of the political independence of the 
subjected countries and peoples. In this connection, the semi-colonial coun- 
tries provide a typical example of the “middle stage.” It is natural that the 
struggle for these semi-dependent countries should have become particularly 
bitter during the period of finance capital, when the rest of the world had, 
already been divided up. 
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Colouiul policy and iiuperialism existed I)eforc thi.s lalesl stage o{ cap- 
italism, and even before capitalism. Rome, founded on slavery, pursued a 
colonial policy and achieved imperialism. But “general” arguments about 
imperialism, which ignore, or pul into the background the ftindamcutal 
difierence of social-economic systems, inevitably degenerate into absolutely 
empty banalities, or into grandiloquent comparisons like; “Greater Rome 
and Greater Britain.”* Even the colonial policy of capitalism in its pre- 
vioua stages is essentially different from the colonial policy of financa 
capital. 

The principal feature of modern capitalism is the domination of monop- 
olist combines of the big capitalists. These monopolies are most firmly 
eslahlislied when all the tources of raw materials are controlled by the 
one group. And we have seen with what zeal the international capitalist 
combines exert every effort to make it impossible for their rivalh to com- 
pete with them; for example, by buying up mineral lauds, oil fields, etc. 
Colonial possession alone gives complete guarantee of success to the monop- 
olies against all the risks of the struggle with competitors, including the 
risk dial Uie latter will defend themselves by means of a law establishing 
a .stale monopoly. The more capitalism is developed, llie more the need 
for raw materials is felt, the more hitler compelilion hecomcis, and the 
more feverishly the hunt for raw materials proceeds lliroughout the whole 
world, the more desperate becomes the struggle for the aequiailion of 
colonies, 

Schilder writes: 

“It may even be asserted, although it may sound paradoxical to 
some, that in the more or less discernible future the growth of the 
urban and industrial population is more likely to be hindered by a 
shortage of raw materials for industry than by a shortage of food.” 

For example, there is a gi-owing shortage of timber — the price of which 
is steadily rising — of leather, and raw materials for the textile industry. 

“As instances of the efforts of associations of manufacturers to 
create an equilibrium between industry and agriculture in world econ- 
omy as a whole, we might mention the International Federation of 
Cotton Spinners’ Associations in the most important industrial coun- 
tries, founded in 1904, and the European Federation of Flax Spin- 
ners’ Associations, founded on the same model in 1910.”** 

The bourgeois reformists, and among them particularly the presenl-dhy 
adherents of Kautsky, of course, try to belittle the importance of facts- of 


* A refeienoe to the book by C, P, Lucas, Greater Rome and Greater BHtmn, 
Oxford, 1912, or the Earl of Cromer’s Ancient and Modern Impel ialism, London, 1910. 

Schilden, op, cit,, pp, 38 and 42. 
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this kind by arguing that it '‘would be possible” to obtain raw materials 
in the open market without a “costly and dangerous” colonial policy; and 
that it would be “possible” to increase the supply of raw materials to an 
enormous extent “simply” by improving agriculture. But these arguments 
are merely an apology for imperialism, an attempt to embellish it, because 
tliey ignore the principal feature of modern capitalism, monopoly. Free 
markets are becoming more and more a thing of the past; monopolist syn- 
dicates and trusts are restricting them more and more every day, and 
“simply” improving agriculture reduces itself to improving the conditions 
of the masses, to raising wages and reducing profits. Where, except in the 
imagination of the sentimental reformists, are there any trusts capable of 
interesting themselves in the condition of the masses instead of the con- 
quest of colonies? 

Finance capital is not only interested in the already known sources of 
raw materials; it is also interested in potential sources of raw materials, 
because present-day technical development is extremely rapid, and because 
land which ife useless today may be made fertile to-morrow if new. meth- 
ods are applied (to devise these new methods a big bank can equip 
a whole expedition of engineers, agricultural experts, etc.), and large 
amounts of capital are invested. This also applies to prospecting for min- 
erals, to new methods of working up and utilizing raw materials, etc., etc. 
Hence, the inevitable striving of finance capital to extend its economic 
territory and even its territory in general. In the same way that the trusts 
capitalize their property by estimating it at two or three times its value, 
taking into account its “potential” (and not present) returns, and the fur- 
ther results of monopoly, so finance capital strives to seize the largest pos- 
sible amount of land of all kinds and in any place it can, and by any 
means, counting on the possibilities of finding raw materials there, and 
fearing to be left behind in the insensate struggle for the last available 
scraps of undivided territory, or for the repartition of that which has been 
already divided. 

The British capitalists are exerting every effort to develop cotton grow- 
ing in their colony, Egypt (in 1904, out of 2,300,000 hectares of land under 
cultivation, 600,000 or more than one-fourth, were devoted to cotton grow- 
ing); the Russians are doing the same in their colony, Turkestan; and 
they are doing so because in this way they will be in a better position to 
defeat their foreign competitors, to monopolize the sources of raw materials 
and form a more economical and profitable textile trust in which all the 
processes of cotton production and manufacturing will be “combined” and 
concentrated in the hands of a single owner. 

The necessity of exporting capital also gives an impetus to the conquest 
of colonies, for in the colonial market it is easier to eliminate competition, 
to make sure of orders, to strengthen the necessary “connections,” etc., by 
monopolist methods (and sometimes it is the only possible way). 

The non-econoraic superstructure which grows Up on the basis of finance 
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capital, its politics aiul its ideolo« 5 % slimulules tho fitiivinj; for colonial 
conquest. “Finance capital does not want liberty, il wants domination,” as 
Hilferding very truly says. And a French bourgeois writer, developing and 
supplementing, as it were, the ideas of Cecil Rhodes, which we quoted 
above,* writes that social causes should be added to the economic causes 
of modern coloiual policy. 

“Owing to the growing difficulties of life which weigh not only on 
the masses of the workers, but also on tlic middle classes, impatience, 
irritation and haired are accumulating in all the countries of the old 
civilization and are becoming a menace to public order; employment 
^ must he found for the energy wliich is being hurled out of the definite 
class channel: it must he given an outlet abroad in order to avert an 
explosion at home.”** 

Since we are speaking of colonial policy in the period of capitalist im- 
perialism, il must be observed that finance capital and its corresponding 
foreign policy, which reduces itself to the .struggle of the Great Powers 
for the economic and political division of the world, give rise to a number 
of iransUional forms of national dependence. The division of the world 
into two main groups — of colony-owning countries on the one hand and 
colonies on the other — ^is not the only lyjjioal feature of this period; there 
is also a variety of forms of dependent countries; countries which, officially, 
are politically independent, but which arc, in fact, enmeshed in the net of 
financial and diplomatic dependence. We have already referred to one 
form of dependencse — the semi-colony. Another example is provided by 
Argentina. 

“South America, and especially Argentina,” writes Schulzo-Caevemitz 
in his work on British imperialism, “is so dependent financially on 
JLondon that il ought to be described as almost a British commercial 
colony.”*** 

Basing himself on the report of the Austro-Hungarian consul at Buenos 
Aires for 1909, Schilder estimates the amount of British capital invested 
in Argentina at 8,750,000,000 francs. It is not difficult to imagine the solid 
bonds that are thus created between British finance capital (and its faith- 
ful “friend,” diplomacy) and the Argentine bourgeoisie, with the leading 
businessmen and politicians of that country. 


* See this volume p. 687.— fid. 

** Wahl, La France aux colonies (France in the Colonies), quoted by Henri 
Hussiei, Le portage de POc6anie (The Partition of Oceania), Paris, 1905, pp. 165-66. 

*** Schulze-Gaevemitz, Britischer Imperialismus and engtischer Freihandel m 
'Boginn des 20 Jakrhunderts (British Imperialism and English Free Trade at the 
Bepnning of the TioenUeth Century), Leipzig, 1906, p. 318. Sartorius von Walteis- 
hausen says the same in Das volksvArtschaflliche System der Kapitalanlage im Auslande 
■(The National Economic System of Capital Investments Abroad), Berlin, 1907, p. 46. 
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A somewhal different form of financial and diplomatic dependence, ac- 
companied by political independence, is presented by Portugal. Portugal is 
an independent sovereign state. In actual fact, however, for more than two 
hundred years, since the war of the Spanish Succession (1700-14), it has 
been a British protectorate. Great Britain has protected Portugal and her 
colonies in order to fortify her own positions in the fight against her rivals, 
Spain and France. In return she has received commercial advantages, pref- 
erential import of goods, and, above all, of capital into Portugal and the 
Portuguese colonies, the right to use the ports and islands of Portugal, her 
telegraph cables, etc.* Relations of this kind have always existed between 
big and little states. But during the period of capitalist imperialism they 
become a general system, they form part of the process of “dividing tlio 
world,” they become a link in the chain of operations of world finance 
capital. 

In order to complete our examination of the question of the division 
of the world, we must make the following observation. This question was 
raised quite openly and definitely not only in American literature after the 
Spanish-American War, and in English literature after the Boer War, at 
the very end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth; 
not only has German literature, which always “jealously” watches “British 
imperialism,” systematically given its appraisal of this fact, but it has also 
been raised in French bourgeois literature in terms as wide and clear as 
they can bo made from the bourgeois point of view. We will quote Driault, 
the historian, who, in his book, Political and Social Problems at the End 
of the Nineteenth Century, in the chapter “The Great Powers and the Divi- 
sion of the World,” wrote the following: 

“During recent years, all the free. territory of the globe, with the 
exception of China, has been occupied by the powers of Europe and 
North America. Several conflicts and displacements of influence have 
already occurred over this matter, which foreshadow more terrible 
outbreaks in the near future. For it is necessary to make haste. The 
nations which have not yet made provision for themselves run the 
risk of never receiving their share and never participating in the tre- 
mendous exploitation of the globe which will be one of the essential 
features of the next century” (i.c., the twentieth). “That is why all 
Europe and America has lately been afflicted with the fever of colo- 
nial expansion, of ‘imperialism,’ that most characteristic feature of 
the end of the nineteenth century.” 

And the author added: 

' “In this partition of the world, in this furious pursuit of the treas- 
ures and of the big markets of the globe, the relative power of the 


* Schilder, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 160-61. 
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empires founded in this ninelecnlh century is Inlallj out of i)r<)])ortion 
to the place occupied in Europe hy the nations which founded them. 
The dominant powers in Eurojie, those which decide tiie destinies of 
the Continent, are not equally preponderant in the whole world. And, 
as colonial power, the hope of controlling hitherto unknown wealth, 
will obviously react to inlluence the relative strength of the European 
powers, the colonial question — ^‘innperialism.’ if you will — which has 
already modified the political conditions of Europe, rvill modify them 
more and more.”* 


VII. IMPERIALISM AS A SPECIAL STAGE OF CAPITALISM 

Wc must now try to sum up and put together what has been said above 
on the subject of imperialism. Imperialism emerged ns the development 
and direct continuation of the fundamental attributes of capitalism in gener- 
al. But capitalism only became capitalist impcriali-m at a definite and 
very high stage of its development, when certain of its fimdaraenlal attri- 
butes began to lie, tranSsformed into ihidr opjiosilcs. when lire features of a 
jieriod of transition from capitalism to a higher social and economic system 
began to take shai>r and reveal Ihcimelvea all nlong the line, Economically, 
the main thing in this prooes.s is the sulwlitiilion of {’apitali.sl monopolies 
for qapilalisl free competition. Free competition is the fimdaiiicnial attri- 
bute of capitalism, anti of commodity production generally. Monopoly is 
exactly the opposite of free competition; but we have seen the latter being 
transformed into monopoly before our eyes, creating large-scale industry 
and eliminating small industry, replacing large-scale industry by still larger- 
scalc industry, finally leading to such a concentration of production and 
capital that monopoly has been and is the result; cartels, syndicates and 
trusts, and merging with them, the capital of a dozen or so banks manipulat- 
ing thousands of millions. At the same time monopoly, which has grown 
out of free competition, does not abolish the latter, but exists over it and 
alongside of it, and thereby gives rise to a number of very acute, intense 
antagonisms, friction and conflicts. Monopoly is the transition from capi- 
talism to a higher system. 

If it were necessary to give the briefest possible definition of imperial- 
ism we should have to say that imperialism is the monopoly stage of cap- 
italism. Sudh a definition would include what is most important, for, on 
the one hand, finance capital is the bank capital of a few big monopolist 
banks, merged with the capital of the monopolist combines of manufactur- 
ers; and, on the other hand, the division of the world is the transition 
from a colonial policy which has extended without hindrance to territories 
unoccupied by any capitalist power, to a colonial policy of monopolistic 


'* Ed. Driault, Probleme^ poliiigues et sodaiix, Poiis, 1907, p. 299. 
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possession of the territory of die world which has been completely 
divided up. 

Bui very brief definitions, although convenient, for they sum up the 
main points, are nevertheless inadequate, because very important features 
of the phenomenon that has to be defined have to be especially deduced. 
And so, without forgetting the conditional and relative value of all defi- 
nitions, which can never include all the concatenations of a phenomenon 
in its complete development, we must give a definition of imperialism 
that will embrace the following five essential features: 

1) The concentration of production and capital developed to such a 
high stage that it created monopolies which play a decisive role in economic 
life. 

2) The merging of bank capital with industrial capital, and the crea- 
tion, on the basis of this “finance capital,” of a financial oligarchy. 

3) The export of capital, which has become extremely important, as 
distinguished from the export of commodities. 

4) The formation of international capitalist monopolies which share the 
world among themselves. 

5) The territorial division of the whole world among the greatest capi- 
talist powers is completed. 

Imperialism is capitalism in that stage of development in which the 
dominance of monopolies and finance capital has established itself; in 
which the export of capital has acquired pronounced importance; in which 
the division of the world among the international trusts has begun; in 
which the division of all territories of the globe among the great capitalist 
powers has been completed. 

Wc shall see later that imperialism can and must be defined differently 
if consideration is to be given, not only to the basic, purely economic fac- 
tors — ^lo which the above definition is limited — but also to the historical 
place of this stage of capitalism in relation to capitalism in general, or 
to the relations between imperialism and the two main trends in the work- 
ing-class movement. The point to be noted just now is that imperialism, 
as interpreted above, undoubtedly represents a special stage in the develop- 
ment of capitalism. In order to enable the reader to obtain as well grounded 
an idea of imperialism as possible, we deliberately quoted largely from 
bourgeois economists tvho are obliged to admit the particularly incontrovert- 
ible facts regarding modern capitalist economy. With the same object in 
view, we have produced detailed statistics which reveal the extent to which 
hank capital, etc., has developed, showing how the transformation of quan- 
tity into quality, of developed capitalism into imperialism, has expressed 
itself. Needless to say, all boundaries in nature and in society are condi- 
tional and changeable, and, consequently, it would be absurd to discuss 
the exact year or the decade in which imperialism “definitely” became es- 
tablished. 
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In this raalter of defining imperialism, however, wc have lo enter into 
controversy, primarily, willi K. Kautsky, the principal Marxian theoretician 
of the epoch of the so-called Second Intonational — that is, of the twenty- 
five years between 1889 and 1914. 

Kauldcy, in 191S and even in November 1914, very emphatically attacked 
the fundamental ideas expressed in our definition of imperialism. Kautsky 
said that imperialism must not be regarded as a “phase” or stage of econ- 
omy, but as a policy; a definite policy “preferred” by finance capital; that 
imperialism cannot be “identified” with “contemporary capitalism”; that 
if imperialism is to be understood to mean “all the phenomena of contem- 
porary capitalism” — cartels, protection, the domination of the financiers and 
colonial policy — ^then the question as to whether imperialism is necessary 
to capitalism becomes reduced to the “flattest tautology”; because, in that 
case, “imperialism is naturally a vital necessity for capitalism,” and so on. 
The best way to present Kautsky ’s ideas is to quote his own definition of 
imperialism, which is diametrically opposed to the substance of the ideas 
which we have set forth (for the objections coming from the camp of the 
German Marxists, who have been advocating such ideas for many years 
already, have been long known lo Kautsky os the objections of a definite 
trend in Marxism) . 

Knutsky’s definition is ns follows: 

“Imperialism is a product of highly developed industrial capitalism. 
It consists in llie striving of every industrial capitalist nation to 
bring under its control or to annex increasingly big agrarian’* 
(Kautsky’s italics) “regions irrespective of what nations inhabit 
those regions.”* 

This definition is utterly worthless because it one-sidedly, i.e., arbilrarily, 
brings out the national question alone (although this is extremely impor- 
tant in itself as well as in its relation to imperialism), it arbitrarily and 
inaccurately relates this question only to industrial capital in the countries 
which annex other nations, and in an equally arbitrary and inaccurate mam 
ner brings out the annexation of agrarian regions. 

Imperialism is a striving for annexations — ^this is what the polidcal part 
of Kautsky’s definition amounts to. It is correct, but very incomplete, for 
politically, imperialism is, in general, a striving towards violence and reac- 
tion. For the moment, however, we are interested in the economic aspect of 
the question, which Kautsky himself introduced into his definition. The 
inaccuracy of Kautsky’s definition is strikingly obvious. The characteristic 
feature of imperialism is not industrial capital, bat finance capital. It is not 
an accident that in France it was precisely the extraordinarily rapid develop- 


• Die Neue Zeit, 32nd year (1913-14). K, Sept. 11, 1914, p. 909; c/. also S4tb 
yew (1916-16), U, p. 107 et seq. 
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menl of finance capital, and the weakening of industrial capital, that, from 
1830 onwards, gave rfee to the extreme extension of annexationist (colonial) 
policy. The characteristic feature of imperialism is precisely that it strives 
to annex not only agricultural regions, but even highly industrialized re- 
gions (German appetite for Belgium; French appetite for Lorraine), be- 
cause 1) the fact that the world is already divided up obliges those contem- 
plating a neu) division to reach out for any kind of territory, and 2) be- 
cause an essential feature of imperialism is the rivalry between a number 
of great powers in the striving for hegemony, i.e,, for tlie conquest of ter- 
ritory, not so much directly for themselves as to weaken the advereary 
and undermine his hegemony. (Belgium is chieily necessary to Germany as 
a base for operations against England; England needs Bagdad as a base for 
operations against Germany, etc.) 

Kaulsky refers especially — and repeatedly — ^to English writers who, he 
alleges, have given a purely political meaning to the word “imperialism" 
in the sense that Kaulsky understands it. We take up the work by the 
Englishman Hobson, Imperialism, which appeared in 1902, and therein we 
read : 

“The new imperialism differs from the older, first, in substituting 
for the ambition of a single growing empire the theory and the prac- 
tice of competing empires, each motivated by similar lusts of political 
aggrandisement and commercial gain; secondly, in the dominance of 
financial or investing over mercantile interests,”* 

We see, therefore, that Kautsky is absolutely wrong in referring to Eng- 
lish writers generally (unless he meant the vulgar English imperialist 
writers, or the avowed apologists for imperialism). We see that Kautsky, 
while claiming that he continues to defend Marxism, as a matter of fact 
takes a step backward compared with the social-Uberal Hobson, who more 
correctlf takes into account two “historically concrete" (Kautsky’s defi- 
nition is a mockery of historical concreteness) features of modem im- 
perialism: 1) the competition between several imperialisms, and 2) the 
predominance of the financier over the merchant. If it were chiefly a ques- 
tion of the annexation of agrarian countries by industrial countries, the 
role of the merchant would be predominant. 

Kaulsky’s definition is not only wrong and un-Marxian. It serves as a 
basis for a whole system of views which run counter to Marxian theory and 
Marxian practice all along ihe line. We shall refer to this again later. The 
argument about words which Kaulsky raises as to whether the modern stage 
of capitalism should be called “imperialism” or “the stage of finance cap- 
ital” is of no importance. Call it what you will, it matters little. The 
fact of the matter is that Kautsky detaches the polities of imperialism from 


J. A. Hobson, Imperialism — a Study, London, 1902, p. 324. 
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its ccrmoiuics, speaks <>£ auiicxatious as being n jiolicy ‘■ijverevred” by 
iinaiiue capilal, and opi)OseB lo il auolher bouegeoia jiolicy which, he alleges, 
is jiosaible on this very basis of finance capital. According lo his argument, 
monopolies in economics arc compatible with non-monopolistio, non-violent, 
non-annexalionisl methods in politics. According Lo his argument, ihe ter- 
litorial division of the world, which was completed precisely during the 
jieriod of finance capilal. and wliieh constitutes the basis of the present 
jteculiar forms of rivalry between the biggest capitalist slates, is compatible 
with a non-imperialist policy. The result is a slurriiig-over and a blunting 
of the most profound contradictions of the latest stage of capitalism, instead 
of an exposure of their depth; the result is bourgeois reformism instead 
of Marxism. 

Kautsky enters into controversy with the German apologist of imperialism 
and annexations, Cunow, who clumsily and cynically argues that imperial- 
ism is modern capitalism; the development of capitalism is inevitable and 
progressive; therefore imperialism is progressive; therefore, we should 
cringe before and eulogize it. Tliis is something like the caricature of 
Russian Marxism which the Narodniks drew in 109-1-95. They used lo 
argue a's follows: if the Marxists Itclicve that capitalism is inevitable 
in Russia, that il is ])rogrcsaive, then they oiiglit lo open a pul)lic house 
and begin lo implant capitalism! Kaulsky’s reply Lo (hmow is as 
follows: imperialism is not modern capilalisin. It is only one of iho 
form.4 of the. policy of modern capitalism. This ])olicy wc can and 
should fight; wo can and should Rglil against imperialism, annexations, 
etc. 

The reply seems quite plausible, 1ml in cfTccl il is a more subtle and more 
disguised (and therefore more dangerous) propaganda of conciliation with 
imperialism; for unless il strikes at the economic basis of the trusts 
and banks, the “struggle” against the policy of the trusts and banks 
Ireduces itself lo bourgeois reformism and pacifism, lo an innocent and 
benevolent expression of pious hopes. Kautsky’s theory means refraining 
from mentioning existing contradictions, forgetting the moist import- 
ant of them, instead of revealing them , in their fu)ll depth; it is 
a theory that has nolliing in common with Marxism. Naturally, such 
a “theory” can only serve the purpose of advocating unity with the 
Cunows. 

Kautsky writes: 

“from the purely economic point of view il is not impossible that 
capitalism will yet go through a new phase, that of the extension of 
the policy of the cartels to foreign policy, the phase of ultra-im- 
perialism,”"* 


♦ Die Neue Zeit, 32nd year (1913-14), II, Sept. 11, 1914, p. 909; cf. also 34tli 
■year (1915-16), II, p. 107 et seq. 
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i.e., of a super-imperialisra, a union of world imperialism and not slriigg^les 
among imperialisms; a phase when wars shall cease under capitalism, a 
phase of 

“the joint exploitation of the world by internationally combined finance 
capital.”* 

We shall have to deal with tliis “theory of ultra-imperialism” later 
on in order to show in detail how definitely and utterly it departs from 
Marxism. In keeping with the plan of the present work, we shall 
examine the exact economic data on this question. Is “ultra-imperialism” 
possible “from the purely economic point of view” or is it ultra- 
nonsense? 

If, by purely economic point of view a “pure” abstraction is meant, then 
all that can be said reduces itself to the following proposition: evolution 
is proceeding towards monopoly; therefore the trend is towards a single 
world monopoly, to a universal trust. This is indisputable, but it is also os 
completely meaningless as ns the statement that “evolution is proceeding” 
towards the manufacture of foodstufis in laboratories. In this sense the 
“theory” of ultra-imperialism is no less absurd than a “theory of ultra- 
agriculture” would be. 

If, on the other hand, we are discussing the “purely economic” conditions 
■of the epoch of finance capital as a historically concrete epoch, which 
opened at the beginning of the twentieth century, then the best reply that 
cne can make to the lifeless abstractions of “ultra-imperialism” (which 
serve an exclusively reactionary aim: that of diverting attention from the 
depth of existing antagonisms) is to contrast them with the concrete eco- 
nomic realities of present-day world economy. Kautsky’s utterly meaningless 
talk about ultra-imperialism encourages, 'among other things, that pro- 
foundly mistaken idea which only brings grist to the mill of the apologists 
of imperialism, viz,, that the rule of finance capital lessens the unevenness 
and contradictions inherent in world economy,’ whereas in reality it in- 
creases them. 

R, Calwer, in his little book, An Introduction to World EconoinicsA"^ 
attempted to compile the main, purely economic, data required to under- 
stand in a concrete way .the internal relations of world economy at the end 
of the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth centuries. He divides the 
world into five “main economic areas,” as follows: 1) Central Europe (the 
whole of Europe with the exception of Russia and Great Britain) ; 2) Great 
Britain; 3) Russia; 4) .Eastern Asia; 51 America; he includes the colonies 
in the “areas” of the state to which they belong and “leaves out” a few 


' Die Ncue 2eit, 33i<l year, I, April 30, 1915, p. 144. 

R. Calwer, Einfiihmg in die Weltm/lschaft, Berlin, 1906. 
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fountiics not distributed according to areas, such ns Pcrhia, Afglinuistau and 
Arabia in Asia; Morocco and Abyssinia in Alrica. olc. 

Here is a brief summary of the economic data he quotes on these regions; 
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Wc notice three areas of highly developed capitalibm with a high develop* 
ntenl of means of transport, of trade and of industry: the Central European, 
the Britisli and the Amerioau areas. Among these nre three stales which 
dominate the world; Germany, Great Britain, the United Slates, Imperialist 
rivalry and die struggle between these countries have become very keen 
because Germany has only a restricted area and few colonies (the creation 
of “Central Europe” is still a matter lor the future ; il is being born in the 
midst of desperate struggles). For the moment the distinctive feature of 
Europe is political disintegration. In the British and American areas, on 
the other hand, political concentration is very highly developed, but the.re 
is a tremendous disparity between the immense colonies of the one and the 
insignificant colonies of the other. In the colonies, capitalism is only begin- 
ning to develop. The struggle for South America is becoming more and 
more acute. 

There are two areas where capitalism is not strongly developed: Russia 
and Eastern Asia. In the former, the density of population is very low, in 
the latter it is very high; in the former political concentration is very high, 
in the latter il does not exist. The partition of China is only beginning, and 
the struggle between Japan, U.S.A., etc., in connection therewith is con* 
tinually gaining in intensity. 

Compare this reality, the vast diversity of economic and political con- 
ditions, the extreme disparity in. the rate of development of the various 


* The fupires in paienthe^es show the area and population of the colonies. 
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countries, clc,, and the violent struggles of the imperialist stales, with 
Kaulsky’s silly little fable about “peaceful” ultra-imperialism. Is this not 
the reactionary attempt of a frightened philistine to hide from stern reality? 
Are not the international cartels which Kautsky imagines are the embryos 
of “ultra-imperialism” (with as much reason as one would have for 
describing the manufacture of tabloids in a laboratory as ultra-agriculture 
in embryo) an example of the division and the redivision of the world, the 
transition from peaceful division to non-peaceful division and vice versa? 
Is not American and other finance capital, which divided the whole world 
peacefully, with Germany s participation, for example, in the international 
rail syndicate, or in the international mercantile shipping trust, now engaged 
in redividing the world on the basis of a new relation of forces, which is 
being changed by methods by no means peaceful? 

Finance capital and the trusts are increasing instead of diminishing the 
differences in the rate of development of the various parts of the world 
economy. When the relation of forces is changed, how else, under capitalism. 
can the solution of contradictions be found, except by resorting to violence? 
Railway statistics* provide remarkably exact data on the different rates of 
development of capitalism and finance capital in world economy. In the 
last decades of imperialist development, the total length of railways, has 
changed as follows; 


RAILWAYS 
(thousand kilometies) 


j 1890 

ms 

Increase 

Europe 

224 



I 

■ 



2G8 






Colonies (total) 

88 1 



■ 



Independent and semi-de- 
pendent stales of Asia 
and America 

I 

1 

dsj 

12.'i 

1 

1 

1 

137 J 


■ 

222 

Total 

on 


1,101: 


-- 


Thus, the development of railways has been more rapid in the colonies 
and in the independent (and semi-dependent | states of Asia and America. 


* Slatistisches Jahibuch far das Deutsche Reich (Statistical Yearbook for the 
German Empire) ; 1915, Appeodhe pp. 46-47, Archiv fur Eisenbahnwesen, 1892 f Rail- 
rood Archive). Minor detailed figures for the distribution of railways among die colo- 
nies of the various countries in 1890 had to be estimated approximately. 
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Hcvf, as we know, ihe finance capital of llic four or live In^gesl capilulisL 
states reigns undisputed. Two hundred llionsand kilometres of new railways 
In the colonie.s and in the other countries of Asia and America represent 
more than 40,000,000,000 marks in capital, newly invested on particularly 
advantageous terms, with special guarantees of a good return and with 
profitable orders for steel works, etc., etc. 

Capitalism is growing with the greatest rapidity in the colonies and in 
overseas countries. Among the latter, new imperialist powers are emerging 
(e,g., Japan). The struggle of world imperialism is becoming more acute. 
The tribute levied by finance capital on the most profitable colonial and 
overseas enterprises is increasing. In sliaring out this “booty,” an exception- 
ally large part goes to countries which, as far as the development of produc- 
tive forces is concerned, do not always stand at the lop of the list. In the 
ease of the biggest countries, considered with their colonies, the total length 
ol railways was as follows (in thousands of kilometres) : 



1890 

191.8 

Inerensa 


2t)') 

413 

145 

Briiisli Eiupiiv ..... 

107 

3()« 

101 

Russia 


78 

41! 

Germany 

<i:j 

liH 

25 

I'ninep 

41 

<i;i 

22 

Total for 5 Great 
Powers . . . 

491 

830 

3311 


Thus, about 80 per cent of the total existing railways are concentrated 
in the hands of the five Great Powers. But the concenlraliou of the ownership 
of these railways, of finance capital, is much greater still: French and 
English millionaires, for example, own an enormous amount of slocks and 
bonds in American, Russian and other railways. 

Thanks to her colonies, Great Britain has increased the length of “her” 
railw'ajs by 100,000 kilometres, four times as much as Germany. And yet, 
it is well known that the development of productive forces in Germany, 
and especially the development of the coal and iron industries, has been 
much more rapid during this period than in England — ^nol to mention 
France and Russia. In 1892, Germany produced 4,900,000 tons of pig iron 
mid Great Britain produced 6,800,000 tons; in 1912, Germany produced 
17.600,000 tons and Great Britain, 9,000,000 tons. Germany, therefore, 
had an overwhelming superiority over England in this respect.^' We ask, is 


C(. also Edgar Crummond, “The Economic Relations of the British and German 
Empires” in lourml of the Royal Statistical 'Society, July 1914, p. 777, et scij. 
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there under capitalism any means' of removing ihe disparity between the 
development of productive forces and the accumulation of capital on the 
one side, and the division of colonies and “spheres of influence” for finance 
capital on the other side — other than by resorting to war? 


Vlir. THE PARASITISM AND DECAY OF CAPITALISM 

have to examine yel another very important aspect of imperialism 
to which, usually, too little importance is attached in most of the arguments 
on this subject. One of the shortcomings of the Marxist Hilferding is that 
he takes a step backward compared with the non-Marxist Hobson. We refer 
to parasitism, which is a feature of imperialism. 

As we have seen, the most deep-rooled’economic foundation of imperialism 
is monopoly. This is capitalist monopoly, i.e., monopoly which has grown 
out of capitalism and exists in the general environment of capitalism, 
commodity production and competition, and remains in permanent and 
insoluble contradiction to this general environment. Nevertheless, like all 
monopoly, this capitalist monopoly inevitably gives rise to a tendency to 
stagnation and decay, As monopoly prices become fixed, even temporarily, 
so the stimulus to technical and, consequently, to all progi'css, disappears 
to a certain extent, and to that extent, also, the economic possibility arises 
of deliberately retarding technical progress. For instance, in America, a 
certain Mr. Owens invented a machine which revolutionized the manufacture 
of hollies. The German bottle manufacturing cartel purchased Owens’ patent, 
but pigeon-holed it, refrained from utilizing it. Certainly, monopoly under 
capitalism can never completely, and for a long period of time, eliminate 
competition in the world market (and this, by the by, is one of the reasons 
why the theory of ultra-imperialism is so absurd) . Certainly, the possibility 
of reducing cost of production and increasing profits by introducing technical 
improvements operates in the direction of change. Nevertheless, the tendency 
to stagnation and decay, which is the feature of monopoly, continues, and 
in certain branches of industry, in certain countries, for certain periods of 
time, it becomes predominant. 

The monopoly of ownership of very extensive, rich or well-situated colo- 
nies, operates in the same direction. 

Further, imperialism is an immense accumulation of money capital in a 
few countries, which, as we have seen, amounts to 100-150 billion francs 
in various securities. Hence the extraordinary growth of a class, or rather 
of a category, of bondholders {rentiers), i.e., people who live by “clipping 
coupons,” who lake no part whatever in production, whose profession is 
idleness. The export of capital, one of the most essential economic basies 
of imperialism, still more completely isolates the rentiers from production 
and sets the seal of parasitism on the whole country that lives by the 
exploitation of the labour of several overseas countries and colonies. 



“In 1893,” writes Hobson, “tlic British capital invested abroad 
roprcsenlcd about 15 per cent of the total wealth of the United 
Kingdom.”* 

Let us remember that by 1915 this capital had increased about two and 
a half times. 

“Aggressive imperialism,” says Hobson further on, “which costs the 
taxpayer so dear, which is of so little value to the manufactm-er and 
trader ... is a source of great gain to the investor. . . . The annual 
income Great Britain derives from commissions in her whole foreign 
and colonial trade, import and export, is estimated by Sir R. Gillen at 
£18,000,000 for 1899, taken at 21/^ per cent, upon a turnover of 
£800,000,000.”** 

Great as this sum is, it does not explain the aggressive imperialism of 
Great Britain. This is explained by the 90 to 100 million pounds sterling 
Income from “invested” capital, the income of the rentiers. 

The inoome of the bondholders is five times greater than the income 
obtained from the foreign trade of the greatest “trading” country in the 
world. This is tho essence of imperialism and imperialist parasitism. 

For that reason the term, “rentier stale” {Rontnerstaal), or usurer slate, 
is passing into current use in the economic lileralure that deals with impenah 
ism. The world has become divided into a handful of ustirer stales on tlie 
one side, and a vast raajorily of ddilor slates on iho other. 

“The premier place among foreign investments,” says Sohuke- 
Gaevernitz, “is held by those placed in politically dependent or closely 
allied countries. Great Britain grants loans to Egypt, Japan, China and 
South America. Her navy plays here the pari of bailiff in case of 
necessity. Great Britain’s political power protects her from the indigna- 
tion of her debtors.”*** 

Sarlorius von Wallershausen in his book, The National Economic System 
of Foreign Investments, cites Holland as the model “rentier state” and points 
out that Great Britain and France have taken the same road.**** Schilder 
believes that five industrial nations have become “pronounced creditor 
notions”: Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium and Switzerland. Holland 
does not appear on this list simply because she is “industrially less devel- 
oped.” (*) The United States is creditor only of the American countries. 


* Hobson, op. cit., p. 69. — Ed. 

** Op. dt; pp. 62-63. — Ed. 

1 "^ Sohulze-Gaevemitz, Britischer ImperiaUsmus, p. 320, et seq. 

Sattorias von Waltershauaen, Das volkswinschaftliche System, etc. (The National 
Economic System, etc,). Book IV, BetL, 1907. 

(*) Scbilder, op, cit., p. 393. 
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“Great Britain,” says Schulze-Gaevernitz, “is gradually becoming 
transformed from an industrial state into a creditor slate. Notwith- 
standing the absolute increase in industrial output and the export of 
manufactured goods, the relative importance of income from interest 
and dividends, issues of securities, commissions and speculation is on 
the increase in the whole of the national economy. In my opinion it 
is precisely this that forms the economic basis of imperialist ascendancy. 
The creditor is more permanently attached to the debtor than the seller 
is to the buyer.”*" 

In regard to Germany, A. Lansburgh, the editor of Die Bank, in 1911, 
in an article entitled “Germany — a Rentier Slate,” wrote the following: 

“People in Germany are ready to sneer at the yearning to become 
rentiers that is observed among the people in France. But they forget 
that as far as the middle class is concerned the situation in Germany 
is becoming more and more like that in France.”** 

The rentier stale is a slate of parasitic, decaying capitalism, and this 
circumstance cannot fail to influence all the social-political conditions of 
the countries affected generally, and tire two fundamental trends in the 
working-class movement, in particular. To demonstrate this in the clearest 
possible manner we will quote Hobson, who will be regarded as a more 
“reliable” witness, since he cannot be suspected of leanings towards “orthodox 
Marxism” ; moreover, he is an Englishman who is very well acquainted with 
the situation in the country which is richest in colonies, in finance capital, 
and in imperialist experience. 

With the Boer War fresh in his mind, Hobson describes the connection 
between imperialism and the interests of the "financiers,” the growing 
profits from contracts, etc., and writes; 

“While the directors of this definitely parasitic policy are capitalists, 
the same motives appeal to special classes of the workers. In many 
towns, most important trades are dependent upon government employ- 
ment or contracts; the imperialism of the metal and shipbuilding 
centres is attributable in no small degree to this fact.”*** 

In this witer’s opinion there are two causes rvhich weakened the older 
empires: 1) “economic parasitism,” and 2) the formation of armies 
composed of subject races. 

“There is first the habit of economic parasitism, by which the ruling 
state has used its provinces, colonies, and dependencies in order to 
enrich its ruling class and to bribe its lower classes into acquies- 
cence.”**** 

* Schulze-Guevemitz, op, cit., p. 122 — Ed. 

** Die Bank, 1911, I, pp. 10-11. 

wf* Hobson, op. cit , p. 103. — Ei. 

**** Hobson, op. cit,, p. 205. 
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And we would add that the ccoiionnc possiLilily of such corrupliouj 
whatever its form may he, ro(|uires higli monoi>oli3l profits. 

As for the second cause, Hohson writes: 

“One of the strangest symptoms of the blindness of imperialism is 
the reckless indifference with which Great Britain, France and other 
imperial nations are embarking on this perilous dependence. Great 
Britain has gone farthest. Most of the fighting by which we have won 
our Indian Empire has been done by natives; in India, as more 
recently in Egypt, great standing armies are placed under British 
commanders; almost all the fighting associated with our African 
dominions, except in the southern part, has been done for us by 
natives.”*' 

Hohson gives the following economic appraisal of the prospect of the 
partition of China: 

“The greater part of Western Europe might thou assume the appear- 
ance and character already exhibited by tracts of country in the South 
of England, in the Riviera, and in the tourist-ridden or residential 
parts of Italy and Switzerland, little clusters of wcallliy aristocrats 
drawing dividends and pensions from the Far East, with a somowhal 
larger group of professional retainers and tradesmen and a largo body 
of personal servants and workers in the transport trade ond in the 
final stages of production of the more perishable goods; all the main 
arterial industries would have disappeared, the staple foods and manu- 
factures flowing in as tribute from Asia and Africa.”** 

“We have foreshadowed the possibility of even a larger alliance 
of Western States, a European federation of great powers which, so 
far from forwarding the cause of world civilization, might introduce 
the gigantic peril of a Western parasitism, a group of advanced 
industrial nations, whose upper classes drew vast tribute from Asia 
and Africa, with wliich they supported great, tame masses of retainers, 
no longer engaged in the staple industries of agriculture and manu- 
facture, but kept in the performance of personal or minor industrial 
services under the control of a new financial aristocracy. Let those who 
would scout such a theory” (it would be better to say: prospect) “as 
undeserving of consideration examine the economic and social condition 
of districts in Southern England today which are already reduced to 
this condition, and reflect upon the vast extension of such a system 
which might he rendered feasible by the subjection of China to the 
economic control of similar groups of financiers, investors, and political 
and business oificials, draining the greatest potential reservoir of profit 


* Op. cit., p. 144. 

** Op, cit., p, 835. 
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the world has ever known, in order to consume it in Europe. The 
situation is far too complex, the play of world forces far too incalcu- 
lable, to render this or any other single interpretation of the future 
very probable: but the influences which govern the imperialism of 
Western Europe today are moving in this direction, and, unless coun- 
teracted or diverted, make towards some such consummation.”* 

Hobson is quite right. Unless the forces of imperialism are counteracted 
they will lead precisely to what he has described. He correctly appraises 
the significance of a “United States of Europe” in the present conditions 
of imperialism. He should have added, however, that, even toithin the work- 
ing-claSIs movement, the opportunists, who are for the moment predominant 
in most countries, are “working” systematically and undeviatingly in this 
very direction. Imperialism, which means the partition of the world, and 
the exploitation of other countries besides China, which means high monopoly 
profits for a handful of very rich countries, creates the economic possibility 
of corrupting the upper strata of the proletariat, and thereby fosters, gives 
form to, and strengthens opportunism. However, we must not lose sight 
of the forces which counteract imperialism in general, and opportunism 
in particular, which, naturally, the social -liberal Hobson is unable to 
perceive. 

The German opportunist, Gerhard Hildebrand, who was expelled from 
the Party for defending imperialism, and who would today make a leader 
of the so-called “Social-Democratic” Party of Germany, serves as a good 
supplement to Hobson by his advocacy of a “United States of Western 
Europe” (without Russia) for tbe purpose of “joint” action . . . against the 
African Negroes, against the “great Islamic movement,” for the upkeep of a 
"powerful army and navy,” against a “Sino- Japanese coalition,”** etc. 

The description of “British imperialism” in Schulze-Gaevemitz’s book 
reveals the same parasitical traits. The national income of Great Britain 
approximately doubled from 1865 to 1898, while the income “from abroad” 
increased ninefold in the same period. While the “merit” of imperialism 
is that it “trains the Negro to habits of industry” (not without coercion of 
course...), the “danger” of imperialism is that; 

, “Europe . . . will shift the burden of physical toil — ^first agricultural 
and mining, then the more arduous toil in industry — on to the coloured 
races, and itself be content with the role of rentier, and in this way, 
perhaps, pave the way for the economic, and later, the political 
emancipation of the coloured races.” 

An increasing proportion of land in Great Britain is being taken out of 
cultivation and used for sport, for the diversion of the rich. 


* Hobson, op. cit,, pp. 385-86. 

** Gerhard Hildebrand, Die Erschiitterung der Induslrieherrschaft und des Indu- 
striesozialismus, Jena, 1910, p, 229, et seq. 
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“Scotland,” saya Schulze-Gaevernitz, “is the moat aristocratic play- 
ground in the world — ^it Uvea ... on ila past and on Mr. Carnegie.” 

On horae-racing and fox-hnnting alone Britain annually spends 
£14,000,000. The number of rentiers in England is about one million. The 
percentage of die productively employed population to the total population 
is becoming smaller. 



Year 

1 

population 

No. of workers 
in basic 
industries 

Per cent of 
total 

population 



{millions) 

1861. , 


17.9 

4.1 1 

23 

1901 . 


32.5 

4.9 

16 


And in speaking of Uie Britiali working class the bourgeois student of 
“British imperialism at the beginning of the twentieth century” is obliged 
to distinguish systematically between the “upper stratum*' of the workers 
and the “lower stratum of the proletariat proper," The upper stratum 
furnishes the main body of meinbers of co-oporatives, of trade unions, of 
sporting clubs and of numerous religious seels. The olccLoral system, whicli 
in Great Britain is still “sufficiently restricted to exclude the lower stratum 
of the proletariat proper," is adapted to their level! In order to present 
the condition of the British working class in the best possible light, only 
this upper stratum — ^whioh constitutes only a minority of the proletariat — 
is generally spoken of. For instance, “tlie problem of unemployment is 
mainly a London problem and that of the lower proletarian stratum, which 
is of little political moment for politicians.”''' It would be better to say: 
which is of little political moment for the bourgeois politicians and the 
“Socialist” opportunists. 

Another special feature of imperialism, which is connected with the facts 
we are describing, is the decline in emigration from imperialist countries, 
and the increase in immigration into these countries from the backward 
countries where lower wages are paid As Hobson observes, emigration from 
Great Britain has been declining since 1884. In that year the number of 
emigrante was 242,000, while in 1900, the number was only 169,000. 
German emigration reached the highest point between 1881 and 1890, with 
a total of 1,453,000 emigrants. In the course of the following two decades, 
it fell to 544,000 and even to 341,000. On the other hand, there was an 
increase in the number of workers entering Germany from Austria, Italy, 
Russia and other countries. According to the 1907 census, there were 


* Schulse-Gaevernitz, Britischer ImperiaUsmus, pp, 246, 301, 317, 323, 324, 361. 
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] .342,294 foreigners in Germany, of whom 440,800 were industrial workers 
and 257,329 were agricultural workers.* In France, the workers employed 
in the mining industry are, “in great part,” foreigners: Polish, Italian and 
Spanish.** In the United Slates, immigrants from Eastern, and Southern 
Europe are engaged in the most poorly paid occupations, while American 
workers provide the highest percentage of overseers or of the better paid 
workers.*** Imperialism has the tendency to create privileged sections 
even among the workers, and to detach them from the main proletarian 
masses. 

It must be observed that in Great Britain the tendency of imperialism 
to divide the workers, to encourage opportunism among them and to cause 
temporary decay in the working-class movement, revealed itself much earlier 
than the end of the nineteenth and the Le^nning of the twentieth centuries ; 
for two important distinguishing features of imperialism were observed 
in Great Britain in the middle of the nineteenth century, viz., vast colonial 
possessions and a monopolist position in the world market. Marx and 
Engels systematically traced this relation between opportunism in the labour 
movement and the imperialist features of British capitalism for several 
decades. For example, on October 7, 1858, Engels wrote to Marx: 

“The English proletariat is becoming more and more bourgeois, so 
that this most bourgeois of all nations is apparently aiming ultimately 
at the possession of a bourgeois aristocracy, and a bourgeois proletariat 
as well as a bourgeoisie. For a nation which exploits the whole world 
this is, of course, to a certain extent justifiable.” 

Almost a quarter of a century later, in a letter dated August 11, 1881, 
Engels speaks of “. . . the worst type of English trade unions which allow 
themselves to be led by men sold to, or at least, paid by the bourgeoi- 
sie.”**** In a letter to Kautsky, dated' September 12, 1882, Engels wrote: 

“You ask me what the English workers think about colonial policy? 
Well, exactly the same as they think about politics in general. There 
is no workers’ party here, there are only Conservatives and Liberal- 
Radioals, and the workers merrily share the feast of England’s monop- 
oly of the colonies and the world market. . . .” (*) {Engels expressed 
similar ideas in the press in his preface to the second edition of The 
Condition of the Working Class in Englmd, which appeared in 1892.) 

* Statistik des Deutschen Reiches (Staiistks of the German Empire), Vol. 211. 

** Henger, Die Kopitalsanlagc der Frmzosen (French Investntents), Stuttgart, 1913, 
p. 75. 

Hourwich, Immigration and Labor, New York, 1913. 

Marx-Engels, Brief wechsel, Gesamtausgabe, Section 3, Vol. II, p. 340; Vol. IV, 
p. 511.— Ed. 

(■t) Cf. Karl Kautsky, Sozialismus und Kolonialpolitik, Berlin, 1907, p. 79; this 
pamphlet was -written by Kautsky in those infinitely distant days when he was still 
a Marxist. 
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We thus see clearly the causes and cffccU, The causes are: 1) Exploitaliou 
of the whole world Ly this country. 2) Ila monopolistic position in the 
world market. 3) Its colonial monopoly. The effects arc: 1) A section of 
iho British proletariat becomes bourgeois. 2) A section of the proletariat 
permits itself to be led by men sold to, or at least, paid by the bourgeoisie. 
The imperialism of the beginning of the twentieth century completed the 
division of the world among a handful of stales, each of which today exploits 
(i.e., draws super-profits from) a part of the world only a little smaller 
than that which England exploited in 1858. Each of them, by means of trusts, 
cartels, finance capital, and debtor and creditor relations, occupies a monop- 
oly position in the world market. Each of them enjoys to some degree 
a colonial monopoly. (We have seen that out of the total of 75,000,000 sq. 
km. which comprise the whole colonial world, 65,000,000 sq. km., or 86 per 
cent, belong to six great powers; 61,000,000 sq. km., or 81 per cent belong 
to three powers.) 

The distinctive feature of the present situation is the prevalence of 
economic and political conditions which could not but increase die irrec- 
oncilability between opportunism and the general and vital interests of the 
working-class movement. Embryonic imperialism has grown into a dominant 
system; capitalist monopolies occupy first place in economics and politics; 
die division of the world has been completed. On the other hand, instead 
of an undisputed monopoly by Groat Britain, wo see a few im])eriali8l powers 
contending for the right to share in this monopoly, and this struggle is 
characteristic of the whole period of llic beginning of the twentieth century. 
Opportunism, therefore, cannot now triumph in the working-class movement 
of any country for decades as it did in England in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. But, in a number of countries it has grown ripe, over- 
ripe, and rotten, and has become completely merged with bourgeois policy 
in the form of “social chauvinism.”* 


IX. THE CRITIQUE OF IMPERIALISM . 

By the critique of imperialism, in the broad sense of the terirt, we mean 
the attitude towards imperialist policy of the different classes of society as 
part of their general ideology. 

The enormous dimensions of finance capital concentrated in a few hands 
and creating an extremely extensive and close network of ties and relation- 
ships which subordinate not only the small and medium, but also even the 
very small capitalists and small masters, on the one hand, and the intense 
struggle waged against other national state groups of financiers for the 

* Russian social chauvinism represented by Messrs. Potresov, Chkhenkeli, Maslov 
etc,, in its avowed form as well as in its tacit form, as represented by Messrs. Chkheid- 
ze, Skobelev, Axelrod, Martov, etc., also emerged from the Russian variety of oppor- 
tunism, namely, Liquidatorism. 
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division of the world and domination over other countries, on the other hand, 
cause Ihe wholesale transilion of the possessing classes to the side of im- 
perialism. The signs of the times are a “general” enthusiasm regarding its 
prospects, a passionate defence of imperialism, and every possible embellish- 
ment of its real nature. The imperialist ideology also penetrates the working 
class. There is no Chinese Wall between it and the other classes. The leaders 
of the so-called “Social-Democratic” Party of Germany are today justly 
called “social-imperialists,” that is. Socialists in words and imperialists in 
deeds; but as early as 1902, Hobson noted the existence of “Fabian imperial- 
ists” who belong^ to the opportunist Fabian Society in England, 

Bourgeois scholars and publicists usually come out in defence of imperial- 
ism in a somewhat veiled form, and obscure its complete domination and its 
profound roots ; they strive to concentrate attention on partial and secondary 
details and do their very best to distract attention from the main issue by 
means of ridiculous schemes for “reform,” such as police supervision of 
the trusts and banks, etc. Less frequently, cynical and frank imperialists 
speak out and are bold enough to admit the absurdity of the idea of reform- 
ing the fundamental features of imperialism. 

We will give an example. The Gcnnan imperialists attempt, in the 
magazine Archives oj World Economy, to follow the movements for national 
emancipation in the colonies, particularly, of course, in colonics other 
than those belonging to Germany. They note the ferment and protest 
movements in India, the movement in Natal (South Africa), the movement 
in the Dutch East Indies, etc. One of them, commenting on an English 
report of the speeches delivered at a conference of subject peoples and races, 
held on June 28-30, 1910, at which representatives of various peoples 
subject to foreign domination in Asia, Africa and Europe were present, writes 
as follows in appraising the speeches delivered at this conference: 

“We are told that we must fight against imperialism; that the domi- 
nant states should recognize the right of subject peoples to home rule; 
that an international tribunal should supervise the fulfilment of treaties 
concluded between the great powers and weak peoples. One does not 
get any further than the expression of these pious wishes. We see no 
ilStrace of understanding of 4e fact that imperialism is indissolubly 
bound up with capitalism in its present form and therefore (!!) also 
no trace of the realization that an open struggle against imperialism 
would be hopeless, unless, perhaps, the fight is confined to protests 
against certain of its especially abhorrent excesses.”-!* 

Since the reform of the babis of imperialism is a deception, a “pious wish,” 
since the bourgeois representatives of the oppressed nations go no “further” 
forward, the bourgeois representatives of the oppressing nation go “further” 
bacheard, to servility, towards imperialism, concealed by the cloak of 
“science.” “Logic,” indeed! 


• Weltmnschaftliches Archiv (ArcMves of Woild Economy), Vol. II, pp. 194-95, 
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The question as to wliollicr it is possihle to rcfoi in the basis of iniporialisai, 
whether to go forward to the accentuation and deepening of the antagonisms 
which it engenders, or backwards, towards allaying these antagonisms, is 
a fundamental question in the critique of imperialism. As a consequence 
of the fact that the political features of imperialism are reaction all along 
the line, and increased national oppression, resulting from the oppression 
of the financial oligarchy and the elimination of free competition, a’petty- 
bourgeois-democratic opposition has been rising against imperialism in 
almost all imperialist countries since the beginning of the twentieth century. 
And the desertion of Kaulsky and of the broad international Kautskyan 
trend from Marxism is displayed in the very fact that Kautsky not only did 
not trouble to oppose, not only Avas unable to oppose this petty-bourgeois 
reformist opposition, which is really reactionary in its economic basis, but 
in practice actually became merged with it. 

In the United Stales, the imperialist war waged against Spain in 1898 
stirred up the opposition of the “anli-imperialisls,” the last of the Mohicans 
of bourgeois democracy. They declared this war to be “criminal”; they 
denounced the annexation of foreign territories as being a violation of the 
Constitution, and denounced the “Jingo treachery” by means of which 
Aguinaldo, leader of the native Filipinos, wa.s deceived (the Americans 
promised him the independence of his country, but later they landed troops 
and annexed it). They quoted the words of Lincoln: 

“When the while man governs himself, that is self-government; but 
when he governs himself and also governs others, it is no longer self- 
government; it is despotism.”* 

But while all this criticism shrank from recognizing the indissoluble bond 
between imperialism and the trusts, and, therefore, between imperialism and 
the very foundations of capitalism; while it shrank from joining up with 
the forces engendered by large-scale capitalism and its development — it 
remained a “pious wi^.” 

This is also, in the main, the attitude of Hobson in his criticism of 
imperialism. Hobson anticipated Kautsky in protesting against the “inevi- 
tability of imperialism” argument, and in urging the need to raise the con- 
suming capacity of the "people” (under capitalism!). The petly-hourgeois 
point of view in the critique of imperialism, the domination of the banks, 
the financial oligarchy, etc., is' that adopted by the authors we have often 
quoted, such as Agahd, A. Lansburgh, L. Eschwege, and among the French 
writers, Victor Berard, author of a superficial book entitled England and 
Imperialism which appeared in 1900. All these authors, who make no claim 
to be Marxists, contrast imperialism with free competition and democracy; 
they condemn the Bagdad railway scheme as leading to disputes and war, 
utter “pious wishes” for peace, etc. This applies also to the compiler of 


* Quoted by J. Patouillet, L’imperiaUsme americain, Dijon, 1904, p. 272. 
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intenialional slock and share issue statistics, A. Neymarok, who, after oal« 
culating the hundreds of billions of francs representing “international” 
securities, exclaimed in 1912: “Is it possible to believe that peace may be 
disturbed . . . that, in the face of these enormous figures, anyone would risk 
starting a war?”* 

Such simplicity of mind on the part of the bourgeois economists is not 
surprising. Besides, it is in their interest to pretend to be so naive and to- 
talk “seriously” about peace under imperialism. But what remains of 
Kautsky’s Marxism, when, in 1914-15-16, he takes up the same altitude as 
the bourgeois reformists and affirms that “everybody is agreed” (imperial- 
ists, pseudo-Socialists and social pacifists) as regards peace? Instead of 
an analysis of imperialism and an exposure of the depths of its contradic- 
tions, we have nothing but a reformist “pious wish,” to wave it aside, to 
evade it. 

Here is an example of Kautsky’s economic criticism of imperialism. He 
takes the statistics of the British export and import trade with Egypt for 
1872 and 1912, These statistics show that this export and import trade had 
developed more slowly than British foreign trade as a whole. From this 
Kautsky concludes that: 

“Wc have no reason to suppose thai British trade with Egypt would 
have been less developed simply as a result of the mere operation of 
economic factors, without military occupation. . . . The urge of the 
present-day states to expand ... can be best promoted, not by the 
violent methods of imperialiszn, but by peaceful democracy.”** 

This argument, which is repealed in every key by Kaulsky’s . . . Russian 
armour-bearer (and Russian protector of the social-chauvinists), Mr. Specta- 
tor, represents the basis of Kautskyan criticism of imperialism and that is 
why we must deal with it in greater detail. We will begin with a quotation 
from Hilferding, whose conclusions, as Kautsky on many occasions, and 
notably in April 1915, declared, have been “unanimously adopted by all 
Socialist theoreticians,” 

“It is not the business of the proletariat,” writes Hilferding, “to 
contrast the more progressive capitalist policy with that of the now 
by-gone era of free trade and of hostility towards the stale. The reply 
of the proletariat to the economic policy of finance capital, to imperial- 
ism, cannot be free trade, but Socialism. The aim of proletarian policy 
cannot now be the ideal of restoring free competition — ^which has now 
become a reactionary ideal — but the complete abolition of competition 
by the vanquishment of capitalism.”*'*'* 

- » 

■* Bulletin de I’iTtslitut International de StatUtique, Vol. XIX, Book II, p. 225. 

Karl Kautsky, NationaUtaat, imperialistischet Staat und Staatenbimd (Nationat 
State, Impetialist State and Union of States), Nuremberg, 1915, pp. 72, 79. 

' ■' ' Hilferding, op. cit., p. 504. 
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Kaulsky departed from Marxism by advocating whul is, in the period of 
■finance capital, a “reactionary ideal,” “pcareful democracy” “the mere 
operation of economic factors,” for objectitwly this ideal drags us back 
from monopoly capitalism to tire non-uiouopolist stage, and is a reformist 
swindle. 

Trade with Egypt (or with any other colony or semi-colony) “would 
have grown more” without military occupation, without imperialism, and 
without finance capital. Wlial does this mean? That capitalism would develop 
more rapidly if free competition were not restricted by monopolies in 
general, by the “connections” or the yoke also the monopoly) of 

finance capital, or by the monopolist possession of colonies by certain 
countries? 

Kautsky’s argument can have no other meaning; and this “meaning” is 
nieaningless. But suppose, for the sake of argument, free competition, without 
any sort of monopoly, would develop capitalism and trade more rapidly. 
Is it not n fact tliat the more rapidly trade and capitalism develop, the 
greater is the concentration of production and capital which gives rise to 
monopoly? And monopolies have already come into being — ^precisely 
out of free competition! Even if monopolies have now begun to retard 
•progress, it is not an argument in favour of free comi)etilion, which has 
become impossible since it gave rise to monopoly. 

Whichever way one turns Kautsky’s argument, one will find nothing in 
it except reaction and bourgeois reformism. 

Even if wo modify this argument and say, as Spectator says, that the 
trade of the British colonics witli the molhor country is now developing 
more slowly than their trade with other countries, it does not save Kautsky ; 
for it is also monopoly and imperialism that is licaling Great Britain, 
■unly it is the monopoly and imperialism of another country (America, 
Germany) . It is known that the cartels have given rise to a new and peculiar 
form of protective tariffs, i,e,, goods suitable for export are protected (Engels 
•noted this in Vol. Ill of Capital). It is known, loo, that the cartels and 
finance capital have a system peculiar to themselves, that of “exporting 
^oods at cut-rate prices,” or “dumping,” as the English call it: within a 
given country the cartel sells its goods at a high price fixed by monopoly; 
abroad it sells them at a much lower price to undercut the competitor, to 
•enlarge its own production to the utmost, etc. If Germany’s trade with the 
British colonies is developing more rapidly than that of Great Britain with 
'the same colonies, it only proves that German imperialism is younger, 
stronger and belter organized than British imperialism, is superior to it. 
But lliis by no means proves the “superiority” of free trade, for it is not 
free trade fighting against protection and colonial dependence, but two rival 
imperialisms, two monopolies, two groups of finance capital that are fighting. 
The superiority of German imperialism over British imperialism is stronger 
than the wall of colonial frontiers or of protective tariffs. To use this as 
an “argument” in favour of free trade and “peaceful democracy” is banal. 
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is to forget the essential features and qualities of imperialism, to substitute 
petty-bourgeois reformism for Marxism. 

It is interesting to note that even the bourgeois economist, A. Lansburgh, 
whose criticism of imperialism is as petty-bourgeois as Kautsky’s, neverthe- 
less got closer to a more scientific study of trade statistics. He did not 
compare merely one country, chosen at random, and a colony, with the other 
countries; he examined the export trade of an imperialist country: 1) with 
countries which are financially dependent upon it, which borrow money from 
it; and 2) with countries which are financially independent. He obtained 
the following results; 


EXPORT TRADE OF GERMANY 
(million marlcsl 



1869 

19U8 

Per cent 
increase 

1 

To Couniriea Financially 




Dependent on Germany 




Rumania 

48.2 

70.8 

47 

Poilugal 

19.0 

32.8 

73 

Aigonlina 

CO. 7 

147.0 

143 

Brazil 

48.7 

84.6 

73 

Chile 

28. 3 

63.4 

86 

Turkey 

29.9 

G4.0 

114 

Total 

m.s 

451. S 

92 

To Countries Financially 




Independent of Germany 




Great Brilaia 

661.8 

997.4 

53 

Fronoe 

210.2 

437.9 


Belgium 

137.2 

322.8 

136 

Switzerland 

177.4 

401.1 

127 

Australia 

21.2 

G-1.6 1 


Dutch East Indies 

8.8 

40.7 1 

1 368 

Total 

1,206.6 

2,264.1 

87 


Lansburgh did not draw conclusions and therefore, strangely enough, 
failed to observe that if the figures prove anything at all, they prove that 
he is wrong, for the exports to countries financially dependent on Germany 
have grown more rapidly, if only slightly, than those to the countries which 
are financially independent. (We emphasize the “if,” for Lansburgh’s figures 
are far from complete.) 

Tracing the connection between export trade and loans, Lansburgh writes: 

“In 1890-91, a Rumanian loan was floated through the German 
banks, which had already in previous years made advances on this 
loan. The loan was used chiefly for purchases of railway materials in 
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Germany. In 1 1)9 1 German exports to Rinnanin amounlcd to 55,000,000 
marks. The following year they fell to 39,100,000 marks; then with 
fluctuations, to 25,400,000 in 1900. Only in very recent years have they 
regained the level of 1891, thanks to two now loans. 

“German exports to Portugal rose, following the loans of 1888-89, 
to 21,100,000 (1890); then fell, in the two following years, to 

16.200.000 and 7,400,000; and only regained their former level 
in 1903. 

“German trade with Argentina is still more striking. Following 
the loans floated in 1888 and 1890, German exports to Argentina 
reached, in 1889, 60,700,000 marks. Two years later they only reached 

18.600.000 marks, that is to say, less than one-third of the previous 
figure. It was not until 1901 that they regained and surpassed the level 
of 1889, and then only as a result of new loans floated by the state 
and by municipalities, with advances to build power stations, and with 
other credit operations. 

“Exports to Chile rose to 45,200,000 marks in 1892, after the loan 
negotiated in 1889. The following year they fell to 22,500,000 marks. 
A new Chilean loan floated by the German banks in 1906 was followed 
by a rise of exports in 1907 to 84-, 700,000 marks, only to fall again 
to 52,400,000 marks in 1908.”''* 

From all these facts Lansburgh draws the nmusiug potty-bourgeois moral 
of how unstable and irregular export trade is when it is liound up with 
loans, how bad it is to invest capital abroad instead of “naturally” and 
“harmoniously” developing home industry, how “costly” is the backsheesh 
that Krupp has to pay in floating foreign loans, etc. ! But the facts are clear. 
The increase in exports is closely connected with the swindling tricks of 
finance capital, which is not concerned with bourgeois morality, but with 
skinning the ox twice — first, it pockets the profits from the loan; then it 
pockets other profits from the same loan which the borrower uses to make 
purchases from Krupp, or to purchase railway material from the Steel 
Syndicate, etc. 

We repeat that we do not by any means consider Lansburgh’s figures to 
be perfect. But we had to quote them because they are more scientific than 
Kautsky’s and Spectator’s, and because Lansburgh showed the correct way 
of approaching the question. In discussing the significance of finance capital 
in regard to exports, etc., one must be able to single out the connection of 
exports especially and solely with the tricks of the financiers, especially and 
solely with the sale of goods by cartels, etc. Simply to compare colonies 
with non-colonies, one imperialism with another imperialism, one semi- 
colony or colony (Egypt) with all other countries, is to evade and to tone 
down the very essence of the question. 


* Die Bank, 1909, Vol. II, p. 819, el seg. 
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Kautsky’s theoretical critique of imperialism has nothing in common witli 
Marxism and serves no other purpose than as a preamble lo propaganda for 
peace and unity with the opportunists and the social-chauvinists, precisely 
for the reason that it evades and obscures the very profound and radical 
contradictions of imperialism: the contradictions between monopoly and free 
competition that exists side by side with it, between the gigantic “opera- 
tions” (and gigantic profits) of finance capital and “honest” trade in the 
free market, the contradictions between cartels and trusts, on the one hand, 
and non-cartelized industry, on the other, etc. 

The notorious theory of “ultra-imperialism,” invented by Kautsky, is 
equally reactionary. Compare his arguments on this subject in 1915, with 
Hobson’s arguments in 1902. 

Kautsky: 

“Cannot the present imperialist policy be supplanted by a new, 
ultra-imperialist policy, which ivill introduce the common exploitation 
of the world by internationally united finance capital in place of the 
mutual rivalries of national finance capital? Such a new phase of 
capitalism is at any rale conceivable. Can it be achieved? Sufficient 
premises are still lacking to enable us to answer this question.” 

Hobson: 

“Christendom thus laid out in a few great fedeial empires, each with 
a retinue of uncivilized dependencies, seems to many the most legiti- 
mate development of present tendencies, and one which would offer 
the beat hope of permanent peace on an assured basis of inter-im- 
peiialism.”=''* ** 

Kautsky called ultra-imperialism or .super-imperialism what Hobsen, 
thirteen years earlier, described as inter-imperialism. Except for coining a 
new and clever word, replacing one Latin prefix by another, the only prog- 
ress Kautsky has made in the sphere of “scientific” thought is that he has 
labelled afe Marxism what Hobson, in effect, described as the cant of English 
parsons. After the Anglo-Boer War it was quite natural for this worthy caste 
to exert every effort to console the British middle class and the workers who 
had lost many of their relatives on the battlefields of South Africa and who 
were obliged to pay higher taxes in order to guarantee still higher profits 
for the British financiers. And what belter consolation could there be than 
the theory that imperialism is not so bad; that it stands close to inter- (or 
ultra-) imperialism, which can ensure permanent peace? No matter what the 
good intentions of the English parsons, or of sentimental Kautsky, may have 
been, the only objective, i.e., real, social significance Kaulsky’s “theory” can 

* Die Neue Zeit, April 30, 1915, p. 144. 

** Hobson, op. cii., p. 351. 
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have, is that of a most reactionary method of consoling the inass>es with hopes 
of permanent peace being possible under capitalism, distracting their attention 
from the sharp antagonisms and acute problems of the present era, and 
directing it towards illusory prospects of an imaginary “ultra-imperialism” 
of the future, Deception of the masses — ^there, is nothing but this in Kaut- 
sky’s “Marxian” theory. 

Indeed, it is enough to compare well-known and indisputable facts to 
become convinced of the utter falsity of the prospects which Kautsky tries 
to conjure up before the German workers (and the workers of all lands). 
Let us consider India, Indo-China and China. It is known that these three 
colonial and semi-colonial countries, inhabited by six to seven hundred mil- 
lion human beings, are subjected to the exploitation of the finance capital 
of several imperialist states: Great Britain, France, Japan, the U.S.A., etc. 
We will assume that these imperialist countries form alliances against one 
another in order to protect and extend their possessions, their interests and 
their “spheres of influence” in these Asiatic stales; these alliances will be 
“inter-imperialist,” or “ultra-imperialist” alliances. We will assume that 
all the imperialist countries conclude an alliance for the “peaceful” division 
of these parts of Asia; this alliance would be an alliance of “internationally 
united finance capital.” As a matter of fact, alliances of this kind have been 
made in the twcntietli century, notably with regard lo China. Wo ask, is it 
“conceivable,” aasuining that the capitalist syslcm remains intact— -and this 
is precisely the assumption that Kautsky docs make — that such alliances 
would be more than temporary, that they would olhninale friction, conflicts 
and struggle in all and every possible form? 

This question need only be stated clearly enough to make it impossible 
for any reply lo be given other than in the negative; for there can be no 
other conceivable basis under capitalism for tho division of spheres of influ- 
ence, of interests, of colonies, cUJ., than a calculation of the strength of 
the participants in the division, their general economic, financial, military 
strength, etc. And the strength of these participants in the divison does not 
change to an equal degree, for under capitalism the development of different 
undertakings, trusts, branches of industry, or countries cannot be even. 
Half a century ago, Germany was a miserable, insignificant country, as far 
as its capitalist strength was concerned, compared with the strength of 
England at that time. Japan was similarly insignificant compared with Rus- 
sia. Is it “conceivable” that in ten or twenty years’ time the relative strengtli 
of the imperialist powers will have remained u/ichanged? Absolutely in- 
conceivable. 

Therefore, in the realities of the capitalist system, and not in the banal 
philistine fantasies of English parsons, or of the German “Marxist,” Kaut- 
sky, “inter-imperialist” or “ultra-imperialist” alliances, no matter what form 
they may assume, whether of one imperialist coalition against another, or 
of a general alliance embracing M the imperialist powers, are inevitably 
notliing more than a “truce” in periods between wars. Peaceful alliances 
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prepare the ground for wars, and in their turn grow out of wars ; the one is 
the condition for the other, giving rise to alternating forms of peaceful and, 
non-peaceful struggle out of one and the same basis of imperialist connec- 
tions and the relations between world economics and world politics. But in. 
order to pacify the workers and to reconcile them with the social-chauvinists 
who have deserted to the side of the bourgeoisie, wise Kautsky separates one 
link of a single chain from the other, separates the present peaceful (and 
ultra-imperialist, nay, ultra-ullra-imperialist) alliance of all the powers 
for the “pacification” of China (remember the suppression of the Boxer 
Rebellion) from the non-peaceful conflict of to-morrow, which will prepare 
the ground for another “peaceful” general alliance for the partition, say, 
of Turkey, on the day after to-morrow, etc., etc. Instead of showing the vital 
connection between periods of imperialist peace and periods of imperialist 
war, Kautsky puts before the workers a lifeless abstraction solely in order 
to reconcile them to their lifeless leaders. 

An American writer, Hill, in his A History of Diplomacy in the Interna- 
tional Development of Europe points out in his preface the following periods 
of contemporary diplomatic history: ]) The era of revolution; 2) The 
constitutional nrovement; 3) The present era of “commercial imperialism.”‘i‘ 
Anotlier writer divides the history of Great Britain’s foreign policy since 
1870 into four periods: 1) The first Asiatic period (that of the struggle 
against Russia’s advance in Central Asia towards India) ; 2) The African 
period (approximately 1885-1902) : that of struggles against France for the 
partition of Africa (the Fashoda incident of 1898 which brought France 
within a hair’s breadth of war with Great Britain) ; 3) The second Asiatic 
period (alliance with Japan against Russia), and 4) The European period* 
chiefly anti-German.*’' “The political skirmishes of outposts take place on 
the financial field,” wrote Riesser, the banker, in 1905, in showing how 
French finance capital operating in Italy was preparing the way for a po- 
litical alliance of these countries, and how a conflict was developing be- 
tween Great Britain and Germany over Persia, between all the European 
capitalists over Chinese loans, etc. B^old, the living reality of peaceful 
“ultra-imperialist” alliances in their indissoluble connection with ordinary 
imperialist conflicts! 

Kautsky’s toning down of the deepest contradictions of imperialism, which 
inevitably becomes the embellishment of imperialism, leaves its traces in this 
writer’s criticism of the political features of imperialism. Imperialism is 
the epoch of finance capital and of monopolies, which introduce everywhere 
the striving for domination, not for freedom. The result of these tendencies 
is reaction all along the line, whatever the political system, and an extreme 
intensification of existing antagonisms in this domain also. Particularly acute 


David Jayne Hill, A Histoiy oj Diplomacy in the International Development 
of Europe, Vol. I, p. x. 

Schilder, op. dt., Vol. I, p. 178. 
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iljecomes ihc yoke of national oppression and hlrivin{> for annexations, i.e., 
the violation of national independence (for annexation is nothing but the 
violation of the right of nations to self-determination). Ililferding justly 
draws attention to the connection between imperialism and the growth of 
national oppression. 

“In the newly opened up countries themselves,” he writes, “the capi- 
talism imported into them intensifies contradictions and excites the con- 
stantly growing resistance against the intruders of the peoples who 
are awakening to national consciousness. This resistance can easily be- 
come transformed into dangerous measures directed against foreign 
capital. The old social relations become completely revolutionized. The 
age-long agrarian incrustation of ‘nations without history’ is blasted 
away, and they arc drawn into the capitalist whirlpool. Capitalism itself 
gradually procures for the vanquished the means and resources for 
their emancipation and they set out to achieve the some goal which once 
seemed highest to the European nations; the creation of a united na- 
tional stale as a means to economic and cultural freedom. This move- 
ment for national independence ihrenlcns European capital just in its 
most valuable and most promising fields of exploitation, and European 
capital can maintain its domination only by continually increasing its 
means of exerting violence.”* 

To this must bo added that it is not only in newly opened up countries, but 
also in the old, that imperialism is leading to annexation, to increased 
national oppression, and consequently, also to increasing resistance. While 
opposing the intensification of political reaction caused by imperialism, 
Kautsky obscures the question, which has become very serious, of the im- 
possibility of unity with die opportunists in the epoch of imperialism. 
While objecting to annexations, he presents his objections in a form that 
will be most acceptable and least offensive to the opportunists. He address 
es himself to a German audience, yet he obscures the most topical and im- 
portant point, for instance, the annexation by Germany of Alsace-Lorraine. 
In order to appraise this “lapse of mind” of Kautsky’s we will take the fol- 
lowing example. Let uls suppose that a Japanese is condemning the annexa- 
tion of the Philippine Islands by the Americans. Will many believe that 
ihe is doing so because he has a horror of annexations as such, and not 
because he himself has a desire to annex the Philippines? And shall we 
not be constrained to admit that the “fight” the Japanese is waging against 
annexations can be regarded as being sincere and politically honest only 
if he fights against the annexation of Korea by Japan, and urges freedom 
for Korea to secede from Japan? 


* Hilferding, op. cit., pp. 433-34. 
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Kautsky’s theoretical analysis of imperialism, as well as his economic and 
political criticism of imperialism, are permeated through and through 
with, a spirit, absolutely irreconcilable with Marxism, of obscuring and gloss- 
ing over the most profound contradictions of imperialism and with a striving 
to preserve the crumbling unity with opportunism in the European labour 
movement at all costs. 


X. THE PLACE OF IMPERIALISM IN HISTORY 

We have seen that die economic quintessence of imperialism is monop- 
oly capitalism. This very fact determines its place in history, for monopoly 
that grew up on the basis of free competition, and precisely out of free 
competition, is the transition from the capitalist system to a higher social- 
economic order. We must lake special note of the four principal forms of 
monopoly, or the four principal manifestations of monopoly capitalism, 
which are characteristic of the epoch under review. 

Firstly, monopoly arose out of the concentration of production at a very 
advanced stage of development. This refers to the monopolist capitalist 
combines, cartels, syndicates and trusts. We have seen the important part 
that these play in modern economic life. At the beginning of tlie twentieth 
century, monopolies acquired complete supremacy in the advanced countries. 
And al^ough the first steps towards the formation of the cartels were fir^t 
taken by countries enjoying the protection of high tariffs (.Germany, Amer- 
ica), Great Britain, with her system of free trade, was not far behind in 
revealing the same basic phenomenon, namely, the birtli of monopoly out 
of the concentration of production. 

Secondly, monopolies have accelerated the capture of the most impor- 
tant sources of raw materials, especially lor the coal and iron industries, 
which are the basic and most highly cartelized industries in capitalist society. 
The monopoly of the most important sources of raw materials has enor- 
mously increased the power of big capital, and bas sharpened the antago- 
nism between cartelized and non-cartelized industry. 

Thirdly, monopoly has sprung from the banks. The banks have developed 
from modest intermediary enterprises into the monopolists of finance capital. 
Some three or five of the biggest banks in each of the foremost capitalist 
countries have achieved the “personal union” of industrial and bank capital, 
and have concentrated in their hands the disposal of thoulsands upon thou- 
sands of millions which form the greater part of the capital and income of 
entire countries. A financial oligarchy, which throws a close net of relations 
of dependence over all the economic and political institutions of contan- 
porary bourgeois society without exception — ^such is the most striking mani- 
festation of this monopoly. 

Fourthly, monopoly has grown out of colonial policy. To the numerous 
“old” motives of colonial policy, finance capital has added the struggle for 
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the soureea of raw materials, for the I'vporL of capital, for “spheres ol 
inlluence,’’ i.e., for spheres for profitable deals, concessions, monopolistprofits 
and so on; in fine, for economic territory in general. When the colonies of 
the European powers in Africa, for instance, comprised only one-tenlh of 
that territory (as was the case in 1876), colonial policy was able to de- 
velop by methods other than those of monopoly — ^by the “free grabbing” of 
territories, so to speak. But when nine-tenths of Africa had been seized (ap- 
proximately by 1900), when the whole world had been divided up, there 
was inevitably ushered in a period of colonial monopoly and, consequently, 
a period of particularly intense struggle for the division and the redivision 
of the world. 

The extent to which monopolist capital has intensified all the contradic- 
tions of capitalism is generally known. It is sufficient to mention the high 
cost of living and the oppression of the cartels. This intensification of con- 
tradictions constitutes the moat powerful driving force of the transitional • 
period of history, which began from the time of the definite victory of world 
finance capital. 

Monopolies, oligarchy, the striving for domination instead of striving for 
liberty, the exploitation of an inci’easing number of small or weak nations 
by an oxlrcmely small group of llie richest or most powerful nations — 
all llieac have given birth to those diblinclivo charaelcrislies of imperialism 
whicli compel us to (h'finc it a.s parnsilio or decaying capilalism. More and 
more prominently there cme.rgcrt, as one of the tendencies of imperialism, 
the creation of the “hondholding” (rentier) stale, the usurer stale, in whicli 
the boiirgooiaic lives on the proceeds of capital exports and liy “clipping 
coupoms.” It would he a mistake io*))clievc that this tendency to decay pre- 
cludes the possibility of ibc rapid growth of capilalism. It docs not. In 
the epoch of imperialism, certain branches of industry, certain strata of the 
bourgeoisie and certain countries betray, lo a more or less degree, one or 
other of these tendencies. On the whole, capitalism is growing far more 
rapidly than before. But this growth is not only becoming more and more 
uneven in general; its unevenness also manifests itself, in particular, in the 
decay of the countries which are richest in capital (such as England). 

In regard lo the rapidity of Germany’s economic development, Risser, 
the author of the book on ibc big German banks slates: 

“The progress of the preceding period (1848-70), which had not 
been exactly slow, stood in about the same ratio to the rapidity with 
which the whole of Germany’s national economy, and with it German 
banking, progressed during this period (1870-1905) as the mail coach 
of the Holy Roman Empire of the German nation stood to the speed 
of the present-day automobile . . . which in whizzing past, it must be 
said, often endangers not only innocent pedestrians in its path, but 
also the occupants of the car.”=t 


* Riesser, op, cit., third edition., p. 354. — Ed, 
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In its turn, this finance capital which has grown so rapidly is not un- 
willing (precisely because it has grown so quickly) to pass on to a more 
“tranquil” possession, of colonies which have Irrbe seized — and not only by 
peaceful methods — from richer nations. In the United States, economic 
development in the last decades has been even more rapid than in Ger- 
many, and for this very reason, the parasitic character of modern American 
capitalism has stood out with particular prominence. On the other hand, a 
comparison of, say, the republican American bourgeoisie with the monarch- 
ist Japanese or German bourgeoisie shows that the most pronounced j)0- 
litical distinctions diminish to an extreme degree in the c])och of imperial- 
ism — ^nol because they are unimportant in general, but because in all these 
oases we are discussing a bourgeoisie which has definite features of par- 
asitism. 

The receipt of high monopoly profits by the capitalists in one of the nu- 
merous branches of industry, in one of numerous countries, etc., makes it 
economically possible for them to corrupt certain sections of the working 
class, and for a time a fairly considerable minority, and win them to the 
side of the bourgeoisie of a given industry or nation against all the others. 
The intensification of antagonisms between imperialist nations for the di- 
vision of the world increases this striving. And so there is created that bond 
between imperialism and opportunism, which revealed itself first and most 
clearly in England, owing to the fact that certain features of imperialist 
development were observable there much earlier than in other countries. 

Some writers, L. Martov, for example, try to evade the fact that there is a 
connection between imperialism and opportunism in the labour movement — 
which is particularly striking at the present time — ^by resorting to “official 
optimistic” arguments (a la Kaulsky and Huysmans) like the following: 
the cause of the opponents of capitalism would be hopeless if it were pre- 
cisely progressive capitalism that led to the inciease of opportunism, or, if 
it were precisely the best paid workeia who were inclined towards opportun- 
ism, etc. We must have no illusion regarding “optimism” of this kind. 
It is optimism in regard to opportunism; it is optimism which serves to 
conceal opportunism. As a matter of fact the extraordinary rapidity and 
the particularly revolting characler of the development of opportunism is 
hy no means a guarantee that its victory will be durable; the rapid growth 
of a maligna!nt abscess on a healthy body only causes it to burst more quick- 
ly and thus to relieve the body of it. The most dangerous people of all in 
this respect are those who do not wish to understand that the fight against 
imperialism is a sham and humbug unless it is inseparably bound up with 
the fight against opportunism. 

From all that has been said in this book on the economic nature of 
imperialism, it follows that we must define it as capitalism in transition, 
or, more precisely, as moribund capitalism. It fe very instructive in this 
respect to note that the bourgeois economists, in describing modem cap- 
italism, frequently employ terms like “interlocking,” “absence of isola- 
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lion/’ olr. ; “in ronfoimily with ihrir fuiK'lions and ronrsn of develop- 
menl.” hanks me “nol purely private Inisinrss enterprises; they are more 
and more onlyrowino the sphere of purely jivivnle husincas regulalions.” 
And this very Riesser. vdio uttered the words ju«l quoted, declares with all 
acriou‘'neas that the “prophecy” of the Marxists coneerninpi “socialization” 
has “not come true”! 

What then does this word “inlerloekinft” express? Tt merely expresses 
the most striking featuie of the process going on before our eyes. It shows 
that the observer counts the separate trees, but cannot sec the wood. Ti 
slavishly copies the superficial, the fortuitous, the chaotic. It reveals the 
obsert'cr as one who is overwhelmed by the mass of raw material and is 
utterly incapable of appreciating its meaning and importance. Ownership 
of shares and relations between owners of private properly “interlock in a 
hapha/aid way.” But the underlying factor of this interlocking, its very 
base, is the changing social relation^ of production. When a hig enterprise 
assumes gigantic proportions, and, on the basis of exact compulation of 
mass data, organizes according to plan the. supply of primary raw materials 
to the extent of two-thirds, or ihrec-fourlhs of all that is necessary for lens 
of millions of people; when the raw materials arc transported to the most 
suitable place of production, sometimes hundreds or thousands of milea 
away, in a syslcmalic and organized manner; when a single centre dircels 
all the suooessivc stages of work rigjjl up to manufaeturo of numerous 
varieties of finished arliclete; when these products arc dislribuled according to 
a single plan among tens and hundreds of millions of consumers (as in the 
case of the distribution of oil in America and Germany by the American “oil 
tru.sl”) — ^then it becomes evident that we have socialization of production, 
and nol mere “interlocking”; that private economic relations and private 
property relations constitute a shell which is no longer suitable for its con- 
tents, a shell which must inevitably begin lo decay if its destruction be 
delayed by artificial means ; a shell which may continue in a slate of decay 
for a fairly long period (particularly if the cure of the opportunist abscess 
is protracted), but which will inevitably be removed. 

The enthusiastic admirer of German imperialism, Schulze-Gaevernitz 
exclaims; 

“Once the supreme management of the German hanks has been 
entrusted to the hands of a dozen persons, their activity is even today 
more significant for the public good than that of the majority of the 
Ministers of State.” (The “interlocking” of bankers, ministers, mag- 
nates of industry and rentiers, is here conveniently forgotten.) . . . “If 
we conceive of the tendencies of development which we have noted as 
realized to the utmost: the money capital of the nation united in the 
, banks; the* banks themselves combined into cartels; the investment 
capital of the nation cast in the shape of securities, then the brilliant 
forecast of Saint-Simon tvill be fulfilled: ‘The preseail anarchy of pro- 
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duction caused by the fact that economic relations are developing with- 
out uniform regulation muht make way for organization in production. 
Production will no longer be shaped by isolated manufacturers, in- 
dependent of each other and ignorant of man’s economic needs, but 
by a social institution. A central body of management, being able to 
survey the large fields of social economy from a more elevated point 
of view, will regulate it for the benefit of the whole of society, will be 
able to put the means of production into suitable hands, and above all 
will take care that there be constant harmony between production and 
consumption. Institutions already exist which have assumed as part 
of thdr task a certain organization of economic labour: the banks.’ 
The fulfilment of the forecasts of Saint-Simon still lies in the future, 
but we are on the way to its fulfilment — ^Marxism, different from what 
Marx imagined, but different only in form.”* 

A crushing “refutation” of Marx, indeed! It is a retreat from Marx’s pre- 
cfee, scientific analysis to Saint-Simon’s guesswork, the guesswork of a gen- 
ius, but guesswork all the same. 


Puhlished originally 
as a separate pamphlet 
in April, 1917, 

Petrograd • I 


* Schulze-Gaevernitz in Grundriss der Sodalokonomik, pp. 145-46. 



THE WAR PROGRAM 
OF THE PROLETARIAN REVOLUTION 

In Holland, Scandinavia and Switzerland, voices are heard among the 
revolutionary Social-Democrats — ^who are combating the social-chauvinist 
lies about “defence of the fatherland” in the present imperialist war — in 
favour of substituting for the old point in the Social-Democratic minimum 
program: “militia, or the armed nation,” a new one: “disarmament.” The 
Jugendinternatiomle (The Youth Intertu/iioml) has inaugurated a discussion 
on this question and has published in No. 3 an editorial article in favour 
of disarmament. In R. Grimm’s latest theses, wo regret to note, there is also 
a concession to the “disarmament” idea. Discussions have been started in 
the periodicals Neues Leben (New Life) and Vorbote. 

Let us examine the position of the advocates of disarmament. 

1 

The main argument is that the dstnand for disarmament is the clearest, 
most decisive, moat consistent expr^ion of the struggle against all mili- 
tarism and against all war. 

■ But this main argument is precisely the principal error of the advocates 
of disarmament. Socialists cannot, witliout ceasing to be Socialists, be 
opposed to all war. 

In the first place. Socialists have never be<m, nor can they be, opposed 
to revolutionary wars. The bourgeoisie of the imperialist “Great” Powers 
has become thoroughly reactionary, and we regard the war which this 
bourgeoisie is now waging as a reactionary, slaveowners’ and criminal war. 
But what about a war against this bourgeoisie? For example, a war for 
liberation waged by people who are oppressed by and dependent upon this 
bourgeoisie, or by colonial peoples, for their independence? In the theses 
of the Itaemationale group, in § 5, we read: “In ihe era of this unbridled 
dpiperialism there can be no more national wars of any kind.” This is 
obviously wrong. 

The history of the Twentieth Century, this century of “unbridled im- 
perialism,” is replete with colonial wars. But what we Europeans, the im- 
perialist oppressors of the majority of the peoples of the world, with our 
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habitual, despicable European chauvinism, call “colonial wars” are olten 
national wars, or national rebellions of those oppressed peoples. One of 
the main features of imperialism is that it accelerates the development of 
capitalismi in the most backward countries, and" thereby extends and inten- 
sities the struggle against national oppression. This is a fact. It inevitably 
follows from this that imperialism must often give rise to national wars. 
Junius * who in her pamphlet defends die above-quoted “theses,” says that 
in tlie imperialist epoch every nationail war against one of the imperialist 
Great Powers leads to the intervention of another competing imperialist 
Great Power and thus, every national war is converted into an imperialist 
war. But this argument is also wrong. This may happen, but it does not 
always happen. Many colonial wars in the period between 1900 and 1914 
did not follow this road. And it would be simply ridiculous if we declared, 
for instance, that after the present war, if it ends in the extreme exhaustion 
of all the belligerents, “there can be no” national, progressive, revolution- 
ary wars “whatever,” waged, say, by Qiina in alliance with India, PerS'ia, 
Siam, etc., against tlie Great Powers. 

To deny all possibility of national wars under imperialism is wrong in 
theory, obviously mistaken historically, and in practice is tantamount to 
European chauvinism: we who belong to nations that oppresis hundreds 
of millions of people in Europe, Africa, Asia, etc., must tell the oppressed 
peoples that it is “impossible” for them to wage war against “our” 
nations! 

Secondly, civil wars are also wars. Anyone who recognizes the class 
struggle cannot fail to recognize civil wars, which in every class society are 
the natural, and under certain conditions, inevitable continuation, develop- 
ment and intensification of the claes struggle. All the great revolutions prave 
this.' To repudiate civil war, or to forget about it, would mean sinking intO' 
extreme opportunism and renouncing the Socialist revolution. 

Thirdly, the victory of Socialism in one country does not at one stroke 
eliminate all war in general. On the contrary, it presupposes such wars. 
The development of capitalism proceeds extremely unevenly in the various 
countries. It cannot be otherwise under the conunodily production system. 
From this it follows irrefutably that Socialism cannot achieve victory 
simultaneously in all countries. It will achieve victory first in one or several 
countries, while die others will remain bourgeois or pre-bourgeois for some 
lime. This must not only create friction, but a direct striving on the part of 
the bourgeoisie of other countries to crush the victorious proletariat of the 
Socialist country. In such cases a war on our part would he a legitimate and 
just war. It would be a war for Socialism, for the liberation of other nations 
from the bourgeoisie. Engels was perfectly right when, in his letter to Kaut- 
sky, September 12, 1882, he openly admitted that it was possible for already 
victorious Socialism to wage “defensive wars.” What he had in mind was 

Junius— r>pm de plume of Rosa Luxemburg (see footnote on p. 552),— Ed. 
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defence of the victorious proletariat against the bourgeoisie of other coun- 
tries. 

Only after we have overthrown, finally vanquished, and expropriated 
the bourgeoisie of the whole world, and not only of one country, will wars 
become impossible. And from a scientific point of view it would be utterly 
wrong and utterly unrevolutionary for us to evade or gloss over the most 
important thing, namely, that the most difficult task, the one demanding 
the greatest amount of fighting in the transition to Socialism, is to crush the 
resistance of the bourgeoisie. “Social” parsons and opportunists are always 
ready to dream about the future peaceful Socialism ; but the very thing that 
distinguishes them from revolutionary Social-Democrats is that they refuse 
to think about and reflect on the fierce claSIs struggle and class wars that are 
necessary for the achievement of this beautiful future. 

We must not allow ourselves to be led astray by words. The term “de- 
fence of the fatherland,” for instance, is hateful to many, because the 
avowed opportunists and the Kautskyiles use it to cover up and gloss over 
the lies of the bourgeoisie in the present predatory war. This is a fact. It 
does not follow from this, however, tliat we must forget to ponder over the 
meaning of political slogans. Recognizing “defence of the fatlierland” in 
the present war is nothing more nor lesS than rocognizing it as a “just” 
war, a war in the interests of the proletariat; nothing more nor less, because 
invasions may occur in any war. It would be simply foolish to repudiate 
“defence of the fatherland” on the part of the oppressed nations in their 
wars against the imperialist Great Powers, or on the part of a victorious 
proletariat in its war against some Galliffet”' of a bourgeois state. 

Theoretically, it would be quite wrong to forget that every war is but 
the continuation of politics by other means: the present imperialist war is 
the continuation of the imperialist politics of two groups of Great Powers, 
and these politics were engendered and fostered by the sum total of the 
relationships of the imperialist epoch. But this very epoch must also neces- 
sarily engender and foster the politics of struggle against national oppression 
and the politics of the proletarian’ struggle against the bourgeoisie, and 
therefore, also the possibility and the inevitability, first, of revolutionary 
national rebellions and wars; second, of proletarian wars and rebellions 
against the bourgeoisie; and, third, of a combination of both kindts of 
revolutionary war, etc. 


II 

To this must be added the following general considerations. 

An oppressed class which does not strive to learn to use arms, to acquire 
arms, deserves to be treated like slaves. Wo cannot forget, unless we become 
bourgeois pacifists or opportunists, that we are living in a class society, 

• Galliffet (1830-1909) — ^French general who drowned in blood the Paris Commune 
of 1871. In 1889-1900 he was War Minister in the Cabinet of Waldeck-RouSseah. — Ed. 
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that there is no way out of this society, and there can be none, except by 
means of the class struggle. In every clasS society, whether it is based on 
slavery, serfdom, or, as at present, on wage labour, lie oppressing class is 
armed. The modern standing army, and even the modern militia — even in 
the most democratic bourgeois republics, Switzerland, for example — repre- 
sent the bourgeoisie armed against the proletariat. This is isuch an elemen- 
tary truth that it is hardly neeesBary to dwell upon it. It is sufficient to recall 
the use of troops against strikers in all capitalist countries. 

The fact that the bourgeoisie is armed against the proletariat is one of the 
biggest, most fundamental, and most important facts in modern capitalist 
society. And in face of this fact, revolutionary Social-Democrats are urged 
to “demand” “disarmament.” This is tantamount to the complete abandon- 
ment of the point of view of the class struggle, the renunciation of all 
thought of revolution. Our slogan must be: The arming of the proletariat 
for the purpose of vanquishing, expropriating and disarming the bourgeoi- 
sie. These are the only tactics a revolutionary class can adopt, tactics which 
follow logically from the whole objective development of capitalist milita- 
rism, and dictated by that development. Only after the proletariat has dis- 
armed the bourgeoisie will it be able, ‘without betraying its world historical 
mission, to throw all armaments on the scrap-heap ; the proletariat will un- 
doubtedly do this, but only when this condition has been fulfilled, certainly 
not before. 

If the present war rouses among the reactionary Christian Socialists, 
among the whimpering petty bourgeoisie, only horror and fright, only 
aversion to all use of arms, to bloodshed, death, etc., then we must say: 
Capitalist society has always been an endless horror. And if this most reac- 
tionary of all wars is now preparing a horrible end for that society, we 
have no reason to drop into despair. At a time when, as every one can 
see, the bourgeoisie itself is paving the way for the only legitimate and 
revolutionary war, namely, civil war against the imperialist bourgeoisie, 
the objective significance of the “demand” for disarmament, or more 
correctly, the dream of disarmament, is nothing but an expression of 
despair. 

We should like to remind those who say that this is a theory divorced 
from life, of two world-historical facts: the role of trusts and the employ- 
ment of women in industry, on the one hand; and the Paris Commune of 
1871 and the December uprising of 1905 in Russia, on the other. 

The business of the bourgeoisie is to promote trusts, to drive women and 
children into the factories', to torture them there, to corrupt them, to con- 
demn them to extreme poverty. We do not "demand” such a development. 
We do not "support” it; we fight it. But hoev do we fight? We know that 
trusts and the employment of women in industry are progressive. We do not 
want to go back to the handicraft system, to premonop olistio capitalism, to 
domestic drudgery for women. Forward through the trusts, etc., and beyond 
them to Socialism! 
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This argument, is, rtmtatis mutatidis, applicable also to the present mili- 
tarization of the people. Today the imperialist bourgeoisie militarizes not 
only the adults, but also the youth. To-morrow, it may proceed to militarize 
the women. To this we must say : All the belter ! The quicker it does this the 
nearer shall we be to the armed uprising against capitalism. How can So- 
cial-Democrats allow themselves to be frightened by the militarization of 
the youth, etc., if they have not forgotten the example of the Paris Com- 
mune? This is not a “theory divorced from life.” It is not a dream, but 
a fact. It would be very bad indeed if, notwithstanding all the economic 
and political facts, Social-Democrats began to doubt that the imperialist 
epoch and imperialist wars must inevitably bring about a repetition of such 
facts. 

A certain bourgeois observer of the Paris Commune, writing to an Eng- 
lish newspaper, said; “If the French nation consisted entirely of women, 
what a terrible nation it would be!” Women, and children of thirteen and 
upwards, fought in the Paris Commune side by side with the men. Nor can 
it be different in the forthcoming battles for the overthrow of the bourgeoi- 
sie, The proletarian women will not look on passively while the well-anned 
bourgeois shoot down the poorly armed or unarmed workers. They will 
take to arms as they did in 1871, and from the cowed nations oi today — 
or more correctly, from the present-day labour movement, which is disor- 
ganized more by the opportunists than by the governments — there will 
undoubtedly arise, sooner or later, but with absolute certainty, an interna- 
tional league of the “terrible nations” of the revolutionary proletariat. 

Militarism is now permeating the whole of social life. Imperialism is a 
fierce struggle of the Great Powers for the division and redivision of the 
world' — therefore, it must inevitably lead to further militarization in all 
countries, even in the neutral and small countries. What will the proletarian 
women do against it? Only curse all war and everytliing military, only 
demand dilsarmament? The women of an oppressed class that is really rev- 
olutionary will never consent to play such a shameful role. They will say 
to their sons: 

“You will soon be a man. You will be given a gun. Take it and learn 
to use it. The proletarians need this knowledge not to shoot your broth- 
ers, the workers of other countries, as they are doing in the present war, 
and as you are being told to do by the traitors to Socialism, but to fight the 
bourgeoisie of your own country, to put an end to exploitation, poverty 
and war, not by means of good intentions, but by vanquishing the bour- 
geoisie and by disarming it.” 

If we are to refrain from conAucling sudh propaganda, precisely such 
propaganda, in connection with the present war, then we had better stop 
using highfalutin phrases about international revolutionary Social-Democ- 
racy, about the Socialist revolution, and about war against war. 
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III 

The advocates of disarmament oppose the point in the program about 
the “armed nations” for the reason, among others, that this demand, they 
allege, easily leads to concessions to opportunism. We have examined above 
the most important point, namely, the relation of disarmament to the class 
struggle and to the social revolution. We will now raamine the relation 
between the demand for disarmament and opportunism. One of the most 
important reasons why this demand is unacceptable is precisely that it, and 
the illusions it creates, inevitably weaken and devitalize our struggle against 
opportunism. 

Undoubtedly this struggle i!s the main qpieshon immediately confronting 
the International. A struggle against imperialism that is not closely linked 
up with the struggle against opportunism is an idle phrase, or a fraud. 
One of the main defects of Zimmerwald and Kienthal,* one of the main 
reasons why these embryos of the Third International may possibly end in 
a fiasco, is that the question of the struggle against opportunism was not 
even raised openly, much less decided in the sense of proclaiming the 
necessity of breaking with the opportunists. Opportunism has triumphed — 
temporarily — ^in the European labour movement. Two main shades of oppor- 
tunism have arisen in all the big coimtries: first, the avowed, cynical, and 
therefore leas dangerous social-imperialism of Messrs. Plekhanov, Scheide- 
mann, Legien, Albert Thomas and Sembat, Vandervelde, Hyndman, Hender- 
son, et al; second, the concealed, Kautskyite opportunism: Kautsky-Haase 
and the Social-Democratic Labour Group in Germany; Longuet, Preww- 
manne, Mayeras, et al,, in France; Ramsay MacDonald and the other leader.s 
of the Independent Labour Party in England; Martov, Chkheidze and others 
in Russia; Treves and the other so-called Left reformists in Italy. 

Avowed opportunism is openly and directly opposed to revolution and to 
the incipient revolutionary movements and outbursts, and is in direct alliance 
with the governments, varied as the forms of this alliance may be: from 
participation in Cabinets to participation in the War Industries Committees 
(in Russia). The masked opportunists, the Kautskyites, are much more 
harmful and dangerous to the labour movement, because they hide their 
advocacy of an alliance with the governments under a cloak of plausible, 
pseudo-“Marxist” catchwords and pacifist slogans. The fight against both 
these forms of prevailing opportunism must be conducted in all fields of 
proletarian politics: parliament, trade unions, strikes, military affairs, etc. 
The main distinguishing feature of hath these forms of prevailing opportun- 

* Zimmerwald — the first international conference of the Internationalists held 
in Zimmerwald in September 1915. Lenin organized a Left-wing group there, ^ the 
Zimmerwald Left, which united the revolutionary elements of the international socialist 
movement. 

Kienthal — the second international conference of the Internationalists was held 
in Kient^ in April 1916. — Ed. 
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item is that the concrete question of tlie connection between the present war 
and revolution is hushod up, concealed, or treated with nn eye to police 
prohibitions. And this is done, notwithstanding the fact that before the war 
the connection between precisely this impending war and the proletarian 
revolution was pointed to innumerable times, both unofficially, and officially 
in the Basle 'Manifeteto. The main defect in the demand for disarma- 
ment is its evasion of all the concrete questions of revolution. Or do the 
advocates of disarmament stand for a perfectly new species of unarmed 
revolution? 

To proceed. We are by no means opposed to the fight for reforms. We do 
not wish to ignore the sad possibility that humanity may — if the worst 
comes to the worst — go through a second imperialist war, if, in spite of the 
numerous outbursts of mass unrest and mass discontent, and in spite of 
our efforts, revolution does not come out of the present wai'. We arc in favour 
of a program of reforms which is also directed against the opportunists. 
The opportunists would be only too glad if we left the struggle for leforms 
entirely to them, and, saving ourselves hy flight from sad reality, sought 
shelter in the heights above the clouds in some sort ' of “disarmament.” 
“Disarmament” means simply running away from unpleasant reality and 
not fighting against it. 

In such a program we would say sometliing like lliia: “The slogan and 
the recognition of defence of the fatherland in the imperialist war of 1 914-16 
is only a means of corrupting the labour movement with the aid of a bour- 
geois lie.” Such a concrete reply to concrete questions would he llicorelically 
more correct, much more useful to the proletariat and more unbearable to 
the opportunists, than iho demand for disarmament and the repudiation of 
“all defence of the fatherland”! And we might add: “The bourgeoisie of 
all the imperialist Great Powers — ^England, France, Germany, Austria, 
Russia, Italy, Japan, the United Statete — ^has become go reactionary and so 
imbued with the striving for world domination, that any war conducted by 
the bourgeoisie of those countries can be nothing but reactionary. The 
proletariat must not only oppose all such wars, but it must also wish for 
the defeat of its ‘own’ government in such waite; and it must utilize it for 
revolutionary insurrection, if an insurrection to prevent the war proves 
unsuccessful.” 

On the question of a militia, we should have said: We are not in favour 
of a bourgeois militia; we are in favour only of a proletarian militia. 
{Therefore, “not a penny, not a man,” not only for a standing army, but 
even for a bourgeois militia, even in countries like the United States, 
Switzerland, Norway, etc.; the more so that in the freest republican countries 
(e.g., Switzerland), we see that the militia is being more and more Prussian- 
ized, particularly in 1907 and 1911, and prostituted by being mobilized 
against strikers. We can demand election of officers by the people, abolition 
of military law, equal rights for foreign and native born workers (a point 
particularly important for those imperialist stales which, like Switzerland, 
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more and more blatantly exploit increasing numbers of foreign workers 
while refusing to grant them rights) ; further, the right of every hundred, 
jay, of the inhabitants of the given country, to form voluntary associations, 
with free election of instructors, who are to be paid by the state, etc. Only 
under such conditions could the proletariat acquire military training really 
for itself and not for its slaveowners; and the need for such training is 
dictated by the interests of the proletariat. The Russian revolution showed 
that every success of the revolutionary movement, even a partial success 
like the seizure of a certain city, a certain factory village, a certain Section 
of the army — ^inevitably compels the victorious proletariat to carry out just 
such a program. , 

Finally, it goes without haying that opportunism cannot be fought merely 
by meanh of programs; it can be fought only by constant vigilance to see 
that they are really carried out. The greatest, the fatal error the bankrupt 
Second International committed was that its words did not correspond to 
its deeds, that it acquired the habit of unscrupulous revolutionary phrase- 
mongering (note the present attitude of Kautsky and Co. towards the Basle 
Manifesto). Disarmament as a social idea, i.e., an idea that springs from 
a certain social environment and which can affect a certain social environ- 
ment — and is not merely a cranky notion of an individual — has evidently 
spiung from the exceptionally “tranquil” conditions of life prevailing in 
certain small stales wliich have for a rather long time stood on the side, 
and hope to stay on the side, of the bloody world highway of war. To be 
convinced of this, it is sufficient, for instance, to ponder over the arguments 
advanced by the Norwegian advocates of disarmament. “We are a small 
country,” they say. “We have a small arnay, we can do nothing against the 
Great Powers [and are, therefore, also powerless to resist being forcibly 
drawn into an imperialist alliance with one or the other group of Great 
Powers] .... We want to be left in peace in our remote comer and continue 
to conduct our parochial politics, to demand disarmament, compulsory courts 
of arbitration, permanent neutrality, etc.” (“permanent” after the Belgian 
fashion, no doubt). 

The petty striving of petty states to stand aside, the petty-bourgeois desire 
to keep as far away as possible from the great battles of world history^ 
to take advantage of one’s relatively monopolistic position in order to remain 
in hidebound passivity — ^this is the abjective social environment which may 
ensure the disarmament idea a certain degree of success and a certain degree 
of popularity in some of the small states. Of course, this striving is reaction- 
ary and entirely baaed on illusions; for in one way or another, imperialism 
draws the small states into the vortex of world economy and world politics.. 

In Switzerland, for example, the imperialist environment objectively 
prescribes two lines to the labour movement. The opportunists, in alliance 
with the bourgeoisie, are trying to convert Switzerland into a republican- 
democratic monopolistic federation for obtaining profits from imperialist 
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bourgeois tourists and to make this “ironquil” monopolistic position as 
profitable and as tranquil as possible. 

The genuine Social-Democrats of Switzerland are striving to take advantage 
of the comparative freedom of Switzerland and its “international” situation 
(proximity to tlte most highly cultured countries), the fact that Switzerland, 
thank God, has not “its own independent” language, but three world lan- 
guages, to widen, consolidate and strengthen the revolutionary alliance of 
the revolutionary elements of the prolfetariat of the whole of Europe. Switzer- 
land, thank God, has not a “special” language, but three world languages, 
precisely those that are spoken by the adjacent belligerent countries. 

If the twenty thousand members of the Swiss Party were to pay a weekly 
levy of two centimes as a sort of “extra war tax,” we would have about 
twenty thousand francs per annum, a sum more than sufficient to enable us 
periodically to publish in three languages and to distribute among the work- 
ers and soldiers of the belligerent countries — in spite of the ban of the 
General Staffs — all the material containing the truth about the incipient 
revolt of the workers, about their fraternizing in the trenches, about their 
hope to use ihdr arms in a revolutionary manner against the imperialist 
bourgeoisie of their “own” countries, etc. 

All this is not now. This is exactly what is being done by the best papers, 
like La Sentinelle, Volhrecht and the Bernor Tagwacht',* unfortunately 
it is not being done on a auffioicnlly large scale. Only l)y such activity can 
the splendid decision of the Aarau Parly Congress** become something 
more than merely a splendid decision. 

The question that interests us now is: Docs the demand for disarmament 
■correspond to the revolutionary trend among the Swiss Social-Democrats? 
Obviously not. Objectively, “disarmament” ia an extremely national, a 
specifically national program of small stales ; it is certainly not the interna- 
tional program of international revolutionary Social-Democracy. 


"Written in the autumn of 1916 
Fust published in German in Nos, 9 and 10 
of the magazine lugendinternationale, 
September and October 1917 


* La Sentinelle — the organ of the adherents of the Zimmerwald Left in the Swiss 
Social-Democratic Party; Volksrecht — a daily newspaper published under the joint 
.auspices of the Swiss Social-Democratic Party and the Social-Democratic organization 
•of Zurich; Berner Tagwacht — the official organ of ffie Swiss Sooial-Demooratie 
Party.— fid. 

** Aarau Party Congress — the Congress of the Swiss Social-Democratic Party 
held on November 20-21, 1915. — Ed. 
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THE FIRST STAGE OF THE FIRST REVOLUTION 

The first revolution to be engendered by the imperialist World War has 
broken out. This first revolution will assuredly not be the last. 

To judge by the scanty information at Sje writer’s disposal here in 
Switzerland, the first stage of this first revolution, namely, of the Russian 
revolution of March 1, 1917, has ended. 

This first stage of our revolution will assuredily not be the laht. 

How could such a “miracle” have happened, that in not more than eight 
days — ^the period mentioned by Mr. Milyukov in his boastful telegram to 
Russia’s representatives abroad — ^there should have collapsed a monarchy 
that had maintained itself for centuries, and that in spite of everything 
managed to maintain itself throughout the tremendous, nation-wide class 
conflicts of the three years 1905-07? 

Miracles in nature and history do not happen. But every abrupt turn 
in history, and this applies to every revolution, presents such wealth of 
content, unfolds such unexpected and specific combinations of the forms of 
struggle and the alignment of forces of the contestants, that to the lay mind 
there is much that must appear miraculous. 

For the tsarist monarchy to have collapsed in a few davs required the 
combination of a number of factors of historic importance. We shall mention 
the chief of them. 

Without the tremendous class battles and the revolutionary energy 
displayed by the Russian proletariat during the three years 1905-07, the 
second revolution could not possibly have been so rapid in the sense that 
its initial stage was completed in a few days. The first revolution (1905) 
deeply ploughed the soil and uprooted age-old prejudices; it awakened 
millions of workers and tens of millions of peasants to political life and 
political struggle; it revealed all classes (and all the principal parties) 
of Russian society to each other — ^and to the world — ^in their true character 
and in the true alignment of their interests, their forces, their modes oi 
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action, and llieir immediate and ultimate aims. This first revolution, and 
the BUtx:eeding period of counter-revolution (1907-14), laid bare the very 
soul ol the tsarist monarchy, brought it to the “utmost limit,” exposed the 
whole rottenness and infamy, the cynicism and dissoluteness of the tsar’s 
gang, headed by that monster, Rasputin; it exposed the bestiality of die 
Romanov family, those pogrom-mongers, who have drenched Ruasia in die 
blood of Jews, workers and revolutionaries — those landlords, “first among 
peers,” who own millions of acres of land and are ready to sloop to any 
brutality, to any crimes — ^who are ready to ruin and strangle any number 
of citizens in order to preserve the “sacred right of property” for themselves 
and their class. 

Without the Revolution of 1905-07 and the counter-revolution of 1907-14, 
that precise “self-determination” of all classes of the Russian people and 
of the nations inhabiting Russia, that determination of the relation of these 
classes to each other and to the tsarist monarchy, which manifested itself 
during the eight days of the February-March Revolution of 1917 would 
have been impossible. This eight-day revolution was “performed,” if we 
may expresb ourselves metaphorically, a,s though after a dozen major 
and minor rehearsals; the “actors” knew each other, their parts, their 
places, and. their setting in every detail, through and, through, down to 
every more or less significant shade of political trend and mode of 
action. 

But, while the first great Revolution of 1905, which Messieurs the Guchkovs 
and Milyukovs and their hangers-on have branded as a “great mutiny,” 
led, after the lapse of a dozen years, to the “brilliant,” the “glorious 
revolution” of 1917 — ^which the Guchkovs and Milyukovs proclaim to be 
“glorious” because it has put them in power (/or the time being ) — it still 
required a great, mighty and all-powerful “producer” who would bo capable, 
on the one hand, of vastly accelerating the course of world history and, on 
the other, of engendering world-wide crises of unparalleled intensity — 
economic, political, national and international. Apart from an extraordinary 
acceleration of world history, it was also required that history should 
make particularly abrupt turns, in order that at one of these turns the 
filthy and bloodstained cart of the Romanov monarchy should be abruptly 
overturned. 

This all-powerful “producer,” this mighty accelerator was the imperialist 
World War. 

It is now indisputable that it is a world war, for the United States and 
China are today already half-drawn into it, and will be fully drawn into 
it to-morrow. 

It is now indisputable that it is an imperialist war on both sides. Only 
the capitalists and dieir hangers-on, the social-patriots and social-chauvinists, 
can deny or gloss over this fact. Both the German and the Anglo-French 
bourgeoisie are waging the war for the plunder of foreign countries and 
the strangling of small nations, for financial supremacy over the world and 
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the division and redivibion of colonies, and in order to save the tottering 
capitalist regime by fooling and sowing dissension among the workers of 
the various countries. 

It was objectively inevitable that the imperialist war should have im- 
mensely accelerated and extremely intensified the class struggle of the 
proletariat against the bourgeoisie; it is objectively inevitable that it shall 
be transformed into a civil war between hobtile classes. 

This transformation was started by the February-March Revolution of 
1917, the first stage of which was first of all marked by a joint blow at 
tsarism struck by two forces: on the one hand, by the whole of bourgeois 
and landlord Russia, with all its unwitting hangers-on and all its conscious 
leaders, the British and French ambassadors and capitalists, and, on the other, 
hy the Soviet of Worker^ and Soldiers* Deputies. 

These three political camps, these three fundamental political forces — (1) 
the tsarist monarchy, the head of the feudal landlords, of the old bureaucracy 
and the military caste; (2) the Octobrist and Cadet Russia of the bourgeoisie 
and landlords, behind which the petty bourgeoisie trailed; (3) the Soviet 
of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, which is seeking to make the whole 
proletariat and all the poor masses of the population its allies — ^these three 
fundamental political forces became fully and clearly revealed even in the 
eight days of the “first stage” and even to an observer so remote from the 
scene of events and obliged to content himself with the meagre dispatches 
of foreign newspapers as the present writer. 

But, before speaking of this in greater detail, I must return to that part 
of my letter which is devoted to a •factor of prime importance, namely, 
the imperialist World War. 

The belligerent powers, the belligerent groups of capitalists, the “bosses” 
of the capitalist system, the slaveowners of the capitalist slave system, 
are shackled to each other by the war with chains of iron. One bloody 
clot — that is the social and political life of the present moment in 
hihtory. 

The Socialists who deserted to the side of the hourgeoibie upon the out- 
break of the war — all the DaAdds and Scheidemanns in Germany and the 
Plekhanovs, Potresovs, Gvozdevs and Co. in Russia — clamoured loud and long 
against the “illusions” of the revolutionaries, against the “illusions” of the 
Basle Manifesto, against the “farcical dream” of transforming the imperialist 
war into a civil war. They went through the whole gamut of praises to the 
strength, tenacity and adaptability allegedly revealed by capitalism — they, 
who had aided the capitalists to “adapt,” tame, fool and disunite the working 
classes of the various countries! 

But “he who laughs last laughs best.” The bourgeoisie have been unable 
to delay for long the revolutionary crisis engendered by the war. The crisis 
is growing with irresistible force in all countries, beginning with Germany, 
which, according to an observer who recently visited that country, is suffering 
“brilliantly organized starvation,” and ending with England and France, 
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where starvation is also looming, but where organization is far leas 
“brilliant.” 

It was only natural that the revolutionary crisis should have broken out 
first of all in tsarist Russia, where disorganization was most monstrous and 
the proletariat most revolutionary (not by virtue of any specific qualities, 
but because of the living traditions of 1905). Here the crisis was hastened 
by the series of most severe defeats suffered by Russia and her allies. These 
defeats entirely disjointed the old machinery of government and the old 
order and roused against them the anger of all classes of the population; 
they incensed the army, wiped out on a vast scale its old diehard-noble and 
rotten-bureaucratic commanding staff, and replaced it by a young, fresh 
commanding staff consisting principally of bourgeois, plebeians, petty 
bourgeois. 

But while the defeats in the war were a negative factor hastening the 
outbreak of the crisis, the connection of Anglo-French finance capital, of 
Anglo-French imperialism, with the Octobrist and Constitutional-Democratic 
capital of Russia was a factor that Speeded the crisis. 

This highly important aspect of the situation is, for obvious reasons, not 
mentioned by the Anglo-French press, but is maliciously emphasized by the 
German. We Marxists must face the truth soberly, and not allow ourselves 
to be confused either by the official lies, the sugary diplomatic and Minis- 
terial lies of the first group of imperialist belligerents, or by the snigger- 
ing and smirking of its financial and military rivals of the other belligerent 
group. The whole course of events in iho February-March Revolution 
clearly shows that the British and French embassies, with their agents and 
“connections,” who had for a long time been making the most desperate 
efforts to prevent “separate” agreements and a separate peace between 
Nicholas II (who, let us hope and endeavour, will be the last) and Wil- 
helm II, directly strove to dethrone Nicholas Romanov. 

■Let us harbour no illusions. 

That die revolution succeeded so quickly and — seemingly, at the first 
superficial glance — so “radically” is due to die fact that, as a result of an 
extremely unique historical situation, absolutely dissimilar movements, abso- 
lutely heterogeneous class interests, absolutely contrary political and social 
tendencies have merged, and merged in a strikingly “harmonious” manner. 
There was the conspiracy of the Anglo-French imperialists, who impelled 
Milyukov, Guchkov and Co. to seize power for the purpose of continuing 
the imperialist war, for the purpose of conducting the war still more feroci- 
oulsly and obstinately, for the purpose of slaughtering fresh millions of 
Russian workers and peasants in order that the Guolikovs might obtain 
Constantinople, the French capitalists Syria, the British capitalists Mesopo- 
tamia, and so on. This on the one hand. On the other, there was a profound 
proletarian and mass popular movement of a revolutionary character (a 
movement of the entire poor population of town and country) for bread, 
for peace, for real freedom. 
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The revolutionary workers and soldiers have destroyed the infamous 
tsarist monarchy root and branch, neither elated nor dismayed by the fact 
that at certain brief and exceptional historical conjunctures they were aided 
by the efforts of Buchanan, Guchkov, Milyukov and Co., whose desire was 
simply to replace one monarch hy another. 

This was the true state of affairs. And this ^lone must be the view of a 
politician who does not fear the truth, who soberly weighs the balance of 
social forces in the revolution, who appraises every “given moment” not 
only from the point of view of the present, current peculiarities, but also 
from the point of view of the deeper-lying springs, the deeper interrelation 
of the interests of the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, both in Russia and 
throughout the world. 

The workers and soldiers of Petrograd, like the workers and soldiers of 
the whole of Russia, self-sacrificingly fought the tsarist monarchy — for 
freedom, land for the peasants, and peace as against the imperialist slaughter. 
Anglo-French imperialist capital, in order to continue and intensify that 
slaughter, hatched court intrigues, conspired, incited and encouraged the 
Guchkovs and Milyukovs, and prepared to install a new and ready-made 
government, which in fact did seize power after the proletarian struggle 
had struck the first blows at tsarism. 

This government is not a fortuitous assemblage of persons. 

They are representatives of the new class that has risen to political power 
in Russia, the class of capitalist landlords and bourgeoisie, the class that 
for a long time has been ruling our country economically, and that during 
the Revolution of 1905-07, during the counter-revolutionary period of 
1907-14, and finally — and with especial rapidity — during the wax period of 
1914-17, organized itself politically with extreme rapidity, taking into its 
hands the control of the local government bodies, public education, conven- 
tions of every type, the Duma, the War Industry Committees, etc. This new 
class was already “nearly” in power by 1917, and therefore the first blows 
dealt at tsarism were suflScient to bring the latter to the ground and clear 
the way for the bourgeoisie. The imperialist war, which required an incredible 
exertion of effort, so accelerated the course of development of backward 
Russia that we have “at a single stroke” (or rather as it seemed at a single 
stroke) caught up with Italy, Engltuid, and almost with France; we have 
obtained a “coalition,” a “national” (i.e., adapted for carrying on the 
imperialist slaughter and for deceiving the people), a “parliamentary” 
government. 

Side by side with this government — ^whiclr as regards ihe present war is 
but the agent of the billion-dollar “firm,” “England and France” — there 
has arisen a new, unofficial, undeveloped and as yet comparatively weak 
workers’ government, expressing the interests of the proletariat and of the 
poor section of the urban and rural population as a whole. This is the 
Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies in Petrograd. 

Such is the real political situation, which we must first endeavour to 
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define with ihe grealesl jiosaiblo oljjerlivo j)m'ision, in order thnl Marxist 
inolics may be based upon ihc only solid loiindntion upon whieh they can 
be based — ^ibe fouiidalion of facts. 

The laaiist monarchy has been hiuashed, but not finally destroyed. 

The Octobrist Cadet bourgeois government, whieh de.siies to fight llie 
imperialist war “to a finish,” is in lealily the agent of llie financial film 
^‘England and Fiance.” It is obliged to promise the peojile ihc maximum of 
liberties and sops compatible with the maintenance of its power over the 
people and the ijossibility of continuing the imperialist slaughter. 

The Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies is the embryo of a workers’ 
government, the representative of the interests of the poor masses of the 
population as a whole, i.e., of nine-tenths of the population, and is striving 
for peace, bread and freedom. 

The conflict of these three forces determines the situation as it exists at 
present, which is transitional from the first stage of the revolution to the 
second. 

In order to conduct a real struggle against the tsarist monarchy, and in 
order that freedom may he guaranteed in fact, and not merely in words, 
not merely in the jiromises of glih liberalism, it is noeessary, not that the 
workers should support the new government, hut that this govenirncnl .should 
“auppoii” Iho workers! For the only guamnlcc of liberty imt! of ihe com* 
plcto destruction of Uarism lies in anniiig the prolcUirUtt, in Hlvonglliening, 
extending and developing the role, Biguifipanco, and povfpr of the Soviet 
of Woikcrs’ and Soldiers’ Deitulies. 

All the rest is mere phrasemongering and lies, .solf-dcpcplion on the part 
of the polilicinns of the liberal and radical cninj). 

Help, or at least do not hinder, the arming of the workers, and liberty 
in Russia will be invincible, the monarcliy irrestoruble, the republic secure. 

Otherwise the people will be fooled. Promises are cheap, promises cost 
nothing. It was with promises that all bourgeois politicians in all bourgeois 
revolutions “fed” the people and fooled the workers. 

Our revolution is a bourgeois revolution and therefore the workers must 
support the bourgeoisie, declare the worthless politicians in the camp bf 
the Liquidators. 

Onr revolution is a bourgeois revolution, we Marxists declare; and 
therefore the workers must open the eyes of the people to the deception 
practised by the bourgeois politicians; they must teach them not to trust in 
words, but to depend entirely on their own strength, on their own organiza- 
tion, on their own unity, and on their own weapons. 

The government of the Octobrists and Cadets, of the Guchkovs and 
Milyukovs, cannot give peace, bread and freedom even if it sincerely de- 
sired to. 

It cannot give peace because it is a war government, a government for 
the continuation of the imperialist slau^ter, a government of conquest, 
which so far has not uttered a single word in renunciation of the Isarisl 
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I)oIi«y of Viitu'iiia, Tiirkci. of (kk fviii- 

of recoiujunriun I’nl.mtl, f'.omlmitl, T.umiiu. cto. s'mfitmjfnt i>* lifunot 
hand micl foot hv An;slo-l'n>ufU imjn‘ri.tli-1 caiiitiil. Ihi-^i ni r.iiih.d i - 
merely a branch ot the world-wule “firm” wliii-h iiia»i|nd>itc. hn»iln-ih o) 
billwim of nddea and is called “Kn^laml and Kiann*.” 

It ennnol give hr«'ud heeiuc'C it is a bourgeois goveriiiuetit. r// h'sl, it eau 
give the people “brilliantly orgnni/ml .slarvatiort." a- (vcrnianv did. Hat ihc 
people will not Inlernle slurvaliim. Tbe peojde will learn, nnd pudmblv 
very soon, that bread exists and eaii be obtained, but only b\ ineihods 
that do not respect the sanctity of capita} ami huidnicuctship. 

It cannot give freedom because it is a governnient of lanrllonls and 
capitalists, and fears the people. 

We shall deal in another article with the tactical problem'- of oiir im- 
mediate altitude towards this government. We .shall there, show wherein He« 
the peculiarity of the jiresent situation, which i« a Iran'titinn from the first 
stage ol fho rcvolnlioii to the .sceond, and whv the .slogan, the “order of 
the day,” at this inonn'nl mu.sl be: Jl'or/rcrv, you have (liiplaveil marvei'i 
of proletarian heroism of the people in the civil wnr ai'nfnsi tuirthnn. Yon 
must display marvels of orfranizatfon. tirpaniratioii of tin- prolctutiat and of 
the whole people, in order to prepare the umv (or \onr victorv In the 
second siuftc of the reeidation. 

Confining onr«elve.s for the ptesenf to an mialv.-'N of the cla*-s siriipele 
and the nligmnonl of elnsa foretN ul this stage of tlte revoltillon. we nned 
ask; who are the allies of the prolelnrial in this revoliitlon? 

Il has two allies: fn*.s|, the broad nwsse>. of the semi-proletarian and 
partly also ot the petly-peasnnt populiilion of lln-ssia, who inmdu*r senre- 
o{ millions nnd eonslitnle llie ovembebning majority of the iiopnlaliou. 
For this mass peace, bread, freedom and land are essential. It is inevitable 
that this mas's will to a certain extent he under the itinni'iiee of the bourgeoi- 
sie, particularly of the petty bourgeoisie. In whieb il is mo.e| akin in its 
condition of life, vacillating bctweim ibo bourgeoisie and the proletariat. 
The cruel lessons of war, which will be the more, cruel the more vigorously 
the war is prosecuted by Guchkov, Lvov, Milyukov nnd Co., will inevitabU 
urge this mass towards the proletariat, compel it to follow the proletariat. 
We must now take advantage of the freedom given by tbe new regime and 
of the Soviets of Workers’ nnd Soldiers’ Deputies to strive first of all and 
above all to enlighten and organize this mass. Sovie.ta of Peasants’ Deputies 
and Soviets of Agricultural Workers— that is one of our most urgent la.sks. 
In this connection onr endeavour will be not only lliat the ngricultnral 
workers should e.stabli.sh their own separate Sovi(>ts. but that the. poor and 
propertyless peasants should organize separately from the. well-to-do peas- 
ants. The fepe,cial ta,sks nnd special forms of organization urgently needed 
at the present lime will ho dealt with in the next letter. 

Tbe second ally of the Russian prolelariai is tho jtrolelarinl of tdl the 
belhgerenf coimlriestand of all countries in general. At present this ally 
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is lo a largp degn’c lepresM'il hj llw war; tuul llif Mit<tiil-fhaii\tiiivK in 
Kuropc, who, like Plekhaimv, Gvozdev and INiUf'Ov iti Hua-'in, have descried 
lo the bourgeoisie, speak, all loo freipieulh in ils ii,ii»e. Hut the liheruliou 
of the proletarinl From iheir iiilliienee has lu-ogressed with ever) mouth 'of 
the imperialist war, and it is inevitohlt' llial llie l{us.siau revoluti<ui will 
immensely accelerate this jnoecss. 

With these two allies, the prolelaiiat of lluheia, iitiliziiif:, ihr pcculiuritirs 
of the present slate of transition, ean and will jiroeeed, first, lo achieve a 
democratic rejnihlic. and the t:omplole victory of the peasant rj over 'the 
landlords, and then lo Socialism, which alone can give the war-weary people 
peace, bread and freedom. 

Pravda Nns. 14 and 15, 

April 3 and 4 [March 21 and 221J. 1917. 




